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PEEFATOEY NOTE. 



The present volume contains some of the most interesting of Shake- 
speare's plays. With Henry V. is completed the trilogy, if we may so 
call it, which has for its hero Henry of Monmouth. In the two first 
plays of the series Jack Falstaff shared the honours with the serious 
hen); but in the third and concluding one there is only room for his 
death ; and we have in The Merrj^ Wives of Windsor the promised con- 
tinuation of his exploits. The three comedies which complete the volume 
are certainly amongst the best that Shakespeare wrote; if indeed they 
can l>e said to have any rivals in this branch cj? Dramatic -Literature, 
either in our poet's own works or in those of:4iis contempoitiiies. As in 
the case of the First Part of Henry IV., a consiv.]erable portion of the 
Notes on Henry V. are by myself. To su«h Ni^tas I ha-ve, in nearly all 
cases, appended my initials, as many of them involve mattera of opinion 
fur which Mr. Adams cannot be held responsible. I have adopted the 
same means of distinguishing those very few Notes which I have added 
to other plays edited by any of our collal)orators, and also those Stage 
Histories which I have supplied in some of the Introductions. 

We have been fortunate in securing the aid of two such Shakespearean 
scholai-s OS Mr. A. Wilson Verity and Mr. Ai-thur Symons, who will, I am 
^lad to .say, continue their connection with this edition until its com- 
pletion, — a task which, without such loyal and able co-operation, could 
not l>e accomplished within any reasonable time. The supervision and 
carrying out of the special features of such a work as this involve an 
amount of care and lalK)ur which, even at the rate of publication an- 
nounced, leave one little time for any other pursuit. 

I wish that Mr. P. A. Daniel could have collaborated to a greater 
extent in this edition than unfortunately he has been able to do. Such 
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work as he has done on The Merry Wives of Windsor cannot fail to add 
to the value of the book. 

I ought to mention that Mr. Daniel is only responsible for the first 
part of the Introduction to that play — the Literary History, which is 
much the most valuable portion. The Stage History, and Critical 
Remarks, belonging to that play, as well as the Foot-notes to the Text, 
were added by me. 

I have again to thank many correspondents who have kindly fumislied 
me with valuable information, and others who have courteously pointed 
out some en'ors or omissions in the volumes already published. All such 
corrections, or suggested additions, whether made publicly or privately, 
shall receive most careful attention; but the Corrigenda and Addenda 
cannot be given till the concluding volume. 

F. A. MARSHALL. 

London, August^ 1888. 
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wick, 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Bishop of Ely. 

Karl of Cambridck. 

Lord Scroop. 

Sir THi)MAs (Jrky. 

Sir Thomas Erpixoham, Cower, Fluellen, Mac- 
morris, Jamy, officers in King Henry's army. 

B.vTES, Court, Williams, soldiers in the same. 

Pistol, Nvm, Bardolph. 



Boy. 

A Heralil. 

Charles the Sixth, King of France. 

Lewis, the Dauphin. 

Dukes of Burgundy, Orleans, and Bourbon. 

The Constable of France. 

Rambures and (tRandpr^ French Lordtt. 

Governor of Harfleur. 

Montjoy, a French Herald. 

Anibassadors to the King of England. 

Isabel, Queen of France. 
Katharine, daughter to Charles and Isabel. 
Alice, a lady attending on her. 
Hostess of a tavern in Eastcheap, formerly Mis- 
tress Quickly and now married to Pistol. 



Thirds, Tja^lie."*, Officers, Soldiers, Citizens, Messengers, and Attendants. Chorus. 



S ;ene — England; afterwards France. 



Historic Period: from 1414, the second year of Henry's reign, to May 20th, 1420, the date of 

his betrothal to Katharine. 



TIME OF ACTION. 

The action, according to Daniel (who is clearly right in his analysis), covers nine days, with 

intervals, as follows: — 



Ist Chorus. Pn^logne. 
Day 1: Act I. Scenes 1. 2. 

Snil Chorus. Interval. 
Day 2: Act II. Scene 1. -Interval; FalstatfB sickness and 

death, Ac. 
D.iy 3: Act II. Scenes 2. 3. — Interval: time for the ar- 
rival of the £uKli8h army in France, and for 
the further Journey of Exeter to the l;'rcnch 
court. 
Day 4: Act II. Scene 4. 

3rd Chorus. Intervnl. 



Dayr»: Act III. Scenes 1-3. — Interval; march of King 
Henry towards Calais. 
[Act III. Scene 4.— Some time of the interval buc> 
cecdiiig Day 4.] 
Day C: Act 11 1. Scene 5. -Interval; a day or two. 
Day 7: Act III. Scene C and flrst part of Scene 7. 
Day 8: Act III. Scene 7, second part 4tli CHORl s, and 
Act IV. .Scene* 1-8. 

.Sth Choris. Interval. 
[Act V. Scene 1.— Some time in the early part of 
the last Inter^-al.] 
Day 9: Act V. Scene 2. 

6th Chorus. Epilogue. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



LITERARY HISTORY. 

King Henri/ the Fifth was first printed in 
tjuarto fomi in 1000, with the following title- 
paji^'e:— THE \ CRONICLE | History of Henry 
the fift, j Witli his ]>attell fought at Agin 
Voart in ] France. Toother with Auntient \ 
Pistoll. I A* it hath bene sundry/ times playd hy 
the Right hnnovrahh \ the Lord Chumfjerlaitie 
fmM'r (latitat. L(.)N1XJN | PrinUKl by Thomas 
Creeti^f, for Tho. Milling- | ton, and John 
Biwby. And are to l)e | sold at his house in 
Carter Lane, next | the Powle he«id. 1600. 
Tliis edition, whicli is very imperfect, was 
evidently brought out in a hurried manner, 
and the text was prolmbly prepared from 
Ahortliand notes taken in the theatre. 

Fleay (Clironicle History of William Shake- 
speare, p. 206) exi>re8ae8 the opinion that tlie 
Qiiarto is **a shortened version of a play 
written in 1598 for the (^irtain Theatre, and 
that the Folio (except such alterations as were 
niade after James's accession) is a version 
eiilarge<l and im])roved for the Globe Tlieatre 
later in tlie same year." 

A second quailo etlition, reprint^l from the 
first, was i«sue<l in 1602, " by Tliomas Creede, 
for Tliomas Pauier," and " sold at his shop in 
Conihill, at the signe of the Cat and Parrets, 
neare the Exchange." A thiixl (piarto, in 
Mmilar style, ** Printed for T. P" (the same 
Thomas Paner) api)eared in 1608. 

No complete e<litir>n of the play was pub- 
lwht«l until it was incorf»orated in the Folio 
^ 1623, wliicli must l>e reganled as the sole 
»athority fur the text The quartos, however, 
*i* of iii»e in a few instances for the correction 
<rftyiH)^rraphical eiTors in F. 1. It should ])e 
^ticed that the play as it stands in the quarto 
^' 1600 is shorter by more than one half than 
"»fc version given by the folio; and this leatls 



to an interesting but difficult question: was 
the Henry V. of the folio an expansion (by 
Shakes])eare) of the Henry V. of the quarto; 
or does the former represent the oiiginal 
draft of the piece, which the author (or some 
one else) abridged for stage purposes, and 
which in this abridged version was published 
in the quarto? 

Tlie arguments on both sides are intricate 
and involved, and we may ])erha})S be con- 
tent with Mr. Al<iis Wright's summary of the 
dis]>uted i>oints; his conclusion is as follows: 
that the j)lay was shortened for the stage; 
that the abridgment was not made by Shake- 
speare; and that of this abridged version the 
quarto gives an imj)erfect and surreptitiously- 
obtained representation. 

The date of the play is sufficiently fixed by 
the following ]>assiigc in the Chonis of act v. : 

Were now the general of our gracious empress, 
As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, &c. 

The reference is to the ex])edition of Essex, 
who went to Ireland on the 16th of April, 
1599, and returned on the 28th of the following 
Septeml)er. As it is improbable that the pas- 
sage was inserted after the play was written, 
the date of comjwaition must be placed within 
the limits specified. The play is nc)t mentioned 
by Meres in 1598, though Henry IV., its 
immediate predecessor, is included in his list. 
Sliakes])eare drew the main incidents of his 
j)lot, as in the Henry IV., from Holinshed's 
Chronicles and the anonymous play entitled 
The Famous Victories of Henr^' the Fifth, 
which must liave been written as early as 
1588, since the f.unous Tarlton, who died in 
that year, is known to liave taken the part of 
the Clown in the play. It was not entere<l 
on the Stationers' Registers until May 14, 
1594, and the earliest e<lition now extant is 
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dated 1598. It was printed by Thomas Creede, 
like Q. 1 of the present play. — o.f.a. 



STAGE HISTORY. 

Henry V. appears to have been a popular 
play on the stage from its very first pro- 
duction, which was, perhaps, at the Curtain 
Theatre not long before the building of the 
Globe in 1599. It was reproduced at the 
latter theatre in the course of the same year. 
It was probably also the play presented at 
court by the Lord Chamberlain's men during 
the Christmas festivities of 1599-1600. A 
later performance at court was on the 7th of 
January, 1605. The record of this and sundry 
other performances of Shakespeare's plays, in 
the accounts of the Master of the Bevels, has 
been proved to be a forgery; but, as Halliwell- 
PhiUipps (Outline^ 7th ed. voL ii. pp. 161-167) 
conclusively shows, the information is genuine 
though the record is spurious. 

In the next century, when nearly all of 
Shakespeare's plays were brought out in ** im- 
proved" versions, more or less garbled and 
mixed with foreign matter, Henry V. did not 
escape such profanation. One of the worst of 
these mongrel dramas was that concocted by 
Aaron Hill, " poet, critic, amateur actor, play- 
wright, and adapter from the French," which 
was brought out at Dniry Lane in 1723; 
according to Genest, it was acted six times; he 
says that ^Mt has considerable merit, but, 
after all, it is but a bad alteration of Shake- 
speare's play ... his taste was too Frenclii- 
fied to relish the humour of Fluellin"(«c)(vol. 
iii. p. 130). Certain portions of the original 
matter were retained, but a new underplot was 
introduced, in which Haniet, a niece of Lord 
Scrope, was a prominent figure. She was re- 
presented as having been formerly betrayed 
by Henry, and follows him to the wars in 
masculine apparel, watching over him faith- 
fully notwitlistanding his infidelity to her. 
Three independent adaptations of Henry V. 
were made by Kemble. The first was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane in 1789, the second at 
the same theatre in 1801, and the third at 
Covent Garden in 1806. 

On the first of these occasions (Oct 1, 1789) 
the cast had Kemble as the King, Rulde- 
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ley (Fluellen), Barrymore (Dauphin), and Mrs. 
Booth as Hostess (see Genest, vi. 575). In the 
1803 revival Charles Kemble was Gloucester, 
and Blanchard, Fluellen. For the rest, Henrj- 
V. appears to have been popular with last-cen- 
tury audiences. From the restoration of the 
play to the stage in 1735 at the theatre in Good- 
man's Fields, down to 1801, Genest chronicles 
some ten separate and notable reproductions 
of what dramatically is scarcely a strong piece, 
and amongst the actors who took part in these 
revivals not a fcwgreat names occur — Macklin, 
Yates, Byan, Woodward, Garrick, filliston. 

It was at Drury Lane on March 8, 1830, 
that Edmund Kean, in this play, made what 
proved to be his last attempt in a new part. 
The result was a melancholy failure. In vain 
he struggled against physical suffering, and 
against what was of more importance in such 
a part, the almost total decay of his memory. 
At the end of the fourth act he made a touch- 
ing and apologetic appeal to the audience, 
pleading that this was the first time that he had 
ever {)re8ented himself before them in such a 
condition as to be unable to fulfil his duties. 
The appeal was not made in vain; for they 
stretched indulgence to its utmost limits. The 
one redeeming point, in this sad exhibition of 
his decaying powers, was the soliloquy in the 
camp after the scene with Williams. In such 
parts as Shy lock, Hamlet, Othello, which he 
had known by heart long before the decay 
of both l)ody and mind had set in, Kean could 
still recall tlie glory of his early triumphs; 
but to study sucli a part as Henry V. for the 
first time was a task far beyond his powers. 

In 18.39 the play was revived by Macready 
at Covent Ganlen, with brilliant scenic effects, 
for which the manager was largely indebted 
to Stanfield the ]);iinter. The cast included 
several well-known i)layers: Phelps as Charles 
d'Albret (Constable of France); Howe (Duke 
of Orleans); Meiulows (Fluellen); Paul Bed- 
ford (Baixlc)l])li); Harley (Pistol); Anderson 
(Gower); Vandenhotf (Chorus); Miss P. Hor- 
ton the Bov; and Miss Vandenhuff as Kath- 
arine.^ Macreadv's own account of the first 

1 Of these tlie only survivors are Mr. Howe (still acting 
at the Lyceum); Mr Andersou. who has rvtireil from the 
statue; and Miss I*. Uorton (Mrs. Qcrman Beed). 
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night is worth giving: ^^June 10th. Began 
the play of ' King Henry V.' in a very ner- 
vous state, but endeavouring to keep my mind 
clsjar. Acted sensibly at first, and very spiri- 
tually at last; was very greatly received, and 
when cidled on at last, the whole house stood 
up and cheered me in a most fervent maimer. 
I gave out the repetition of the play for four 
nights a week till the close of the season. 
... It is the last of my attempts to present 
to the audience Shakespeare's own meaning '' 
(Macready's Reminiscences, vol. ii. p. 145). A 
week later we find him playing with even 
greater success: "Acted King Henry V. better 
than I had yet done, and the house responded 
to the spirit in which I played. The curtain 
fell amidjst the loudest applause . . . and I 
went before the curtain, and amidst shout- 
ings and waving of hats and handkerchiefs by 
the whole audience standing up, the stage 
was literally covered with wreaths, bouquets, 
and bunches of laurel" {lU s^ipra^ p. 147). It 
was probably the success of this experiment 
which led Phelps to bring out the play at Sad- 
ler's Wells; and later Charles Kean followed 
the example by producing it at the Princess's 
Theatre. This was Kean's " last Shakespearian 
revival," and the play ran for eighty-four 
nights from March 28, 1859. Here also the 
scenic display was remarkable for the time. 
Cole, the biographer of Kean, declares that it 
** formed altogether the most marvellous rea- 
lization of war, in its deadliest phase, that 
imitative art has ever attempted." 

In 1872 there was another notable repro- 
duction of the play, by Calvert at Manchester, 
the spectacular effects being of a striking 
character. In 1875 this arrangement of the 
play was produced at Booth's Theatre in New 
York, under the supervision of Mr. Calvert 
The next year the play was performed at the 
Queen's Theatre, Long Acre (see Introd. to II. 
Heury IV.), John Coleman taking the title 
/v/<», and was moderately successful In 1879 
Calvert's version was agiii n re vi ved, with GJeorge 
Kignold as Henry, and had a good run on both 
sides of the Atlantic The mounting was in 
lUfjKt magnificent style, though the appearance 
of the King on horseback in the scene before 
Harfleur was in questionable taste. — f.a.m. 



CRITICAL REMARKS. 

As has been said in the introduction to 
I. Henry IV., the character of Henry V. had 
made a remarkable impression upon the mind 
of Shakespeare. He desired to set him forth 
as ^Hhe mirror of all Christian kings;" and 
the two plays in which his youthful follies, 
and his throwing off that ** loose behaviour" 
on the death of his father, are shown, might 
almost be regarded as written mainly to pre- 
pare the way for the present drama, in which 
we see him as monarch, in nature no less than 
in name. 

But, as the poet approached his task in this 
final portion of the trilogy, he must have felt 
the peculiar difficulties it involved. The title- 
page of the first edition of the play terms it 
a "chronicle history," and, though it is not 
probable that the form of the title is due to 
the author, it nevertheless aptly expresses the 
character of the production. It is an epical 
treatment of his subject, though cast in a 
dramatic mould. Like Homer, he begins by 
invoking the Muse, and, like the ancient poet, 
he dwells at times on details prosaic in them- 
selves — such as the grounds of Henry's title to 
the crown — which, though unpoetical, were an 
important part of the history, and therefore 
interesting to his countrymen. The choruses, 
which, though they answer a purpose in 
bridging over the long intervals in the action, 
are not absolutely necessary, appear to have 
been due in part to this merely semi-dramatic 
method of composition. As has been well 
said, they are "a series of brief lyrical poems; 
for, though not lyrical in metre, they are 
strictly so in 8i)irit, crowded with a quick 
succession of rapidly-passing brilliant scenes, 
majestic images, glowing thoughts, and kind- 
ling wonls." 

The result of this peculiar treatment of the 
poet's materials is naturally unlike all his 
other dramas. It is the least dramatic of the 
series. The king is really all the play; it is a 
" magnificent monologue," and he the speaker 
of it The other characters serve little purpose 
except to afford him breathing-spaces, and to 
set off" his glory by contrast. In the preceding 
plays, we got "under the veil of wihlness" 
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glimpses of his nobler nature. He was " the 
true prince" even when he jilayed the fool for 
lack of anything better to do. Weary with 
the formality of court life, he sought relief 
and diversion in scenes of low life — low, but 
with no shame about it — filled w^ith cliaractera 
worthless enough, but interesting as studies of 
human nature. The prince mingled with them, 
but was never really one of themu He never 
forgot his royal destiny, never lost his true 
self, but let it lie latent, ready to awake when 
the call should come for action worthy of it. 

And now the prince, to whose advent to the 
throne his father and all who were thoughtful 
for the weal of England looked forward with 
fear and anxiety, lias become the king — and 
what a change ! 

The breath no sooner left his fatlier's body. 
But that his wildnoss, mortifi'd in him, 
SeoDi'd to die too. 

His prodigal habits dn^p from him hke a 
jester's robe that he had assimied as a disguise, 
and the real man who had been masqueiading 
in them stands forth "every inch a king." 
He is the poet's ideal king — one to whom the 
sturdiest republican might concede the divine 
right to rule, so completely do all royal gifts 
and graces unite in his character. He is pro- 
foundly conscious of his res])ousibilitie8 and 
duties as a sovereign, yet not weakly sinking 
under them, but accepting the trust as from 
God and doing the work as for God, relying 
on Him in battle and rendering to Him the 
praise of the victor^'. This was indeeil not the 
Henry of history; but as an ideal hero, the 
perfect flower of chivalry and piety, the cliar- 
acter is unmatched in its way in Sliake8i)eare's 
long gallery of manly portraiture. 

On the other characters in the play it is 
not necessary to dwell. It has been said that 
ShakesiHjare does not api>ear to be much 
interested in any of them except Fluellen, but 
{>erha])8 that is too strong a statement The 
brave Welshman, whom we admire and honour 
while we laugh at him, is, indeed, the finest 
piece of characterization in the play, next to 
the king. As Henry himself says: 

Tliough it npi>car a little out of fashion, 
Thero is much core and valour in this Welshman. 





But the other comic characters are by no 
means to be despised. Pistol is almost as 
perfect in his way as Fluellen. His fustian 
and bnig are inimitable. How like a turkey- 
cock he swells in the scene with his French 
captive, and how thoroughly is the conceit 
taken out of him by Fluellen! How is the 
mighty fallen, when this "most brave, valorous, 
and thrice-worthy seignior of England," as the 
jKM)r Frenchman thought him, is cudgelled by 
the Welsh captain and forced to eat the leek 
he had sneered at the day before! Even liere, 
though his cowardice is as completely as it ia 
comically shown up, he cannot refrain from 
his blatant threatenings. He will **most 
horribly revenge" this ignominy to which he 
tamely submits; he takes the groat " in earnest 
of revenge;" and his last words when the 
whipping is finished are *^A11 hell shall stir 
for this." He disappears from the scene, the 
last straggler of that incomparable grouj) of 
comic characters that had gathered around 
Falstaff, held by the attraction of his giant 
bulk as planets by the sun; but we cannot 
doubt that he regained his native impudence 
when he returned to England, and boasted in 
the old grandiloquent style of the scars he had 
got " in the Gallia wars." 

The only part of the play the authorship of 
which has been seriously questioned is the 
scene in which Katharine takes a lesson in 
English. Warburton pronounced it " ridicu- 
lous," and Hanmer rejected it from the text 
as not Shakespeare's. Fleay has more recently 
expressed the opinion that Tliomas Lodge 
wrote it. Johnson defended it as in keeping 
with French character, and as diverting on 
the stage. Sliakesi^eare probably wrote it» 
slight as it is. Tlie epilogue to II. Henry IV. 
had ]^romised that the audience should be 
made ineiTv with "fair Katharine of France,*' 
and this scene fulfils that promise. It was 
only in some such harmless way that the ])oet 
would wish to make 8i)oi*t of the princess who 
was to l>e the bride of his favourite hero. To 
have made her seriously ridiculous would have 
been an indirect reflection upon him for falling 
in love with her. 

But the same epilogue had ])n>mifled that 
Falstifl" should also be bnMight ujxm the stage 
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again, and it may be aaked why this was not 
likewise done. Perhaps it had been abeady 
done in the Merry Wives of Windsor, which 
may have been written before Henry V. The 
introduction of the death of FalstafiT in the 
latter play perhaps supports the view that 
this was written after the Merry Wives. 
However that may be, Falstaff would have 
been an unmanageable character in Henry V. 
If the poet at first intended to bring him into 
the play, his sober second thought must have 
led him to give up the idea. After the king 
had banished him from his presence, FalstafiTs 
occupation was gone. To be sure, he could 



have regained the royal favour by reforming, 
but it is not easy to conceive of Falstaff re- 
formed. It would have required a re-forming 
indeed, a radical renovation that would have 
left him scarcely recognizable, unless by his 
mere corporal bulk — and could even that have 
been maintained without his unlimited pota- 
tions of sack? The delightful old reprobate 
would, I fear, have been rather dull in a more 
virtuous and responsible rdle. The better 
course was to get him out of the way as gently 
as possible, and Dame Quickly's account of his 
death — foolish though the woman be — is as 
pathetic as it is natural— o.f.a. 
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Scene: England; afterward* Frarux. 
Enter Chorus. 
Char. for a Muse of fire, that wuuld ascend 
The brighUat b«aveu of inveutiun,' 
A kiiigiluni for a, stage, prtiices to act 
Aiid luuoarcha to behold the HwelUug aceae ' 
Tbeo should tLe n-Arlike Ilorr}-, like himself, 
Assume the port of Mai'a; ami iit hU heels, 
Lea^'d in like houiids, should famiue, Bword 

uid fire 
Crouth for emptoymeiit But pardon, gentles 

all. 
The flat unniist-d spirits that hare dar'd 
Oil thi:j unworthy scafioM^ to bring forth la 
Su great an objeut : eau this cockpit hold 
He vjwtj- fields of France? or may we cram 
Withiii this wooden O the very casques 
Tlat did affright the air at Agincourtl 
0, )(irdoii : since a crooked figure may 
Attest^ iu little place a miUion; 
Aiid Itt UH, ciphers to this great accoinpt, 



rtcillj * qoidrlif Ibble. 



On your imaginary' forces work. 
Supiwae within the girdle of these walls 
Are now coufin'd two mighty monarchies, M 
Whose high upi'eared and abutting fronts 
The perilous narrow oceivn pnrta asunder: 
Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts; 
Into a thousand parts divide one nmn, 
And make imaginary puissance;' 
Think, when we talk of horses, that you see 

Printing their proud hoofs i' the receiving 

For 'tis your thoughts that now must deck 

our kings, is 

Cany them here and there ^ jumping o'er 

Turning th' accomplishment of many yeam 
Into an hour-gliiaa: for the which supply 
Admit me Chorus to this history; 
Who prologue-like your humble [Kitience |)ray, 
Gently to hear, kindly to judge, our pliiy. 

[Exit. 

< Imnginnry. Imaglnitlve. 
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ACT I. 



'Q Scene I. Lotidon. An atUe-c/ianiber in the 

Kin(fs palace. 

Enter tfie ARCHBisnor of Canterbury, and 
t/ie Bishop of Ely. 

I Cam, My lord, I'll tell you; that self^ biU 

^ Which in th' eleventh year of the last king's reign 
;Was like,* and had indeed against us |>as8'd. 



But tliat the scambling^ and luiquiet time 
Did push it out of farther question. 
; £7y. But how, my lord, shall we resist it now] 

Cant. It must be thought on. If it jkiss 
( agsiinst us, 

i We lose the better half of our possession : 
/ For all the temjwral lands which men devout 
'By testament have given to the church lo 

^ Would they strip from us; being valu'd thus: 
/ As much as would maintain,tothe king's honour, 
/ Full fifteen earls and fifteen hundi-ed knights, 
'Six thousand and two hundred good esquires: 
f And, to relief of lazars^ and weak age, 
'Of indigent faint souls (Kist cor]X)ral toil, 
' A hundred almshouses right well suppli'd ; 
' And to the coffers of the king l)eside, 
A thousand pounds by th' year: thus runs 
the bill 

Eli/. This would drink deep. 

Cant. T wouhl drink the cu]> and all. 

Ell/. But what prevention ? Ji 

Cant. The king is full of grace <^nd fair regard. 

Eli/. And a true lover of the lioly church. 

Cant. Tlie courses of his youth jiromis'd it not. 
'The breath no 8CH)ner left his father's body, 
/But that his wildness, mortifi'd^ in him, 
/Seem'd to die too; yea, at that very moment 
^Consideration, like an angel, came 
/And whipp'd th' offending Adam out of him, 
/Leaving his iMxly as a i»anulise, so 

.' T* envelo}>e and contain celestial spirits. 
.'Never wjis such a sudden scholar m^ule; 
/ Never came reforiujition in a flixxl, 

1 Se{f, same. 3 H'a« like, was likely to pnsi 

3 Shambling, icrainbling, turbulent. 
* Lasart, diseased beggars nr IrjierM 
« Mortiji'd, destroyed, killcil. 
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With such a heady curnince,^ scouring faults; 
Nor never Hydra-he^uled wilfulness w 

So soon did lose his seat and all at once 
As in this king. 

El//. We iire blesseil in the clumge. 

Cant. Hear him but reason in divinity. 
And all-admiring with «an inward wish 39 
You would desire the king were made a prekte: 
Hear him debiite of commonwe<ilth affaii*s. 
You'd say it luith been all in all his study: 
List Ids discourse of war, and you shall hear 
A fearful battle render'd you in music: 
Turn him to any cause of policy. 
The Gordian knot of it he will unloose. 
Familiar .'is his garter: that, when he speaks, 
Tlie air, a charter'd lilKJiiine, is still, 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ejirs, 
To steal his sweet and honey'd sentences; so 
So that the art and practic^ part of life 
Must l>e the mistress to this theoric: 
Wliich isa wonder how his grace should glean it, 
Since liis addiction® was to courses vain, 
His com])anies^ unletter'd, rude and sliallow, 
His hours fiU'd up with riots, Imnquets, 8ix>its, 
And never noted in him any study. 
Any retirement, any sequestration 
From open haunts and popularity.*^ 

El^. The strawberry grows undenieatli the 
nettle, no 

And wholesome berries thrive and rii)en best 
Neighbour'd by fniit of baser quality: 
And so the prince olwcur'd his contemplation" 
Under the veil of wildness; which, no doubt, 
Grew like the summer gnuw, f;istest by night, 
Unseen, yet crescive*^ in his fju'idty. 

Cant. It must be so; for miracles are ceas'd: 
Antl therefore we nnist needs iulmit the means 
How tilings are jiei-feoted. 

A7//. But, my gcxnl lonl. 

How now for mitigation of this bill 70 

Urgd by the commons? Doth liia majesty 
Incline to it, or no? 



« Cwrrawfc, current. 

f* Addiction, inclinatiun. 
J" Popularity, publicity. 
II Ctmteuiplation, veritiuitness. » Crt»cirt, incroating. 



7 Praetie, practical. 

» Companiet, compauious. 
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Cant. He seema indifferent, 

Or rather swaying more upon our part 73 

Than cherishing th* ezhibiters against us; 
For I have made an offer to his majesty, 
Upon our spiritual convocation 
And in regard of causes now in hand. 
Which I have opened to his grace at large, 
As touching France, to give a greater sum 
Than ever at one time the clergy yet 80 

Did to his predecessors part withal. 

£7y. How did this offer seem received, my lord ? 

Cant. With good acceptance of his majesty; 
Save that there was not time enough to hear, 
As I perceived his grace would fain have done, 
The severals^ and unhidden passages 
Of his true title to some certain dukedoms 
And generally to the crown and seat of France 
Deriv'd from Edwanl, his great-grandfather. 

£7y. WTiat was th' imi)ediment that broke 
this off? 90 

Cant. The French ambassador upon that in- 
stant 
Crav'd audience; and the hour, I think, is come 
To give him hearing: it is four o'clock? 

£7y. It is. 

Ca)it. Then go we in, to know his embassy; 
Wliich I could with a ready guess declare. 
Before the Frenchman speak a word of it 

£7y. I '11 wait upon you, and I long to hear it 

[Exeunt. ] 

Scene II. The same. A room of state in the 

King^s palace. 

Trumpets. — Kixo Henry on throne, Glouces- 
ter, Bedford, Exeter, Warwick, West- 
moreland, Lordsj Oficers, and AttendaMs 
discovered. 

King. Wliere is my gracious Lord of Canter- 
bury ? 

Exe. Not here in presence. 

King. Send for him, good uncle. 

^^M. Shall we call in th' ambassador, my 
liege? 

Kiftg. Not yet, my cousin: we would be 
re«.»lv^d,* 
Befdre we hear him, of some things of weight 
That task our thoughts, concerning us and 
France. 

» fkctralt, detaUs. a Retolv'd, Batisfled. 



Fntf'r the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 

Bishop of Ely. 

Cant. God and his angels guard your sacred 

thn>ne 
And make you long become it ! 

King. Sure, we thank you. 

My learned lord, we pray you to proceed 
Q And justly and religiously unfold 10 ' 

Why the Uiw Salique that they have in France { 
Or should, or should not, bar us in our claim: ^^ 
And God forl)id, my dear and faithful lord. 
That you should Q fashion, wi-est, or bow your J 

reading, 
Or nicely] charge your understanding soul 
With opening titles miscreate, whose right 
Suits not in native colours with the truth; 
For God doth know how many now in health 
Shall drop their blo<Kl in approbation' 
Of what your reverence shall incite us to. 20 
Therefore take heed how you impawn* our 

Ix?i*son, 
How you awake our sleeping sw^ord of war: 
We charge you, in the name of Gotl, take heed; 
For never two such kingdoms did contend 
Without much fall of blood; whose guiltless 

drops 
Are every one a woe, a sore comjilaint 
'Gainst him whose wrong gives edge unto the 

swords 
That make such waste in brief mortality. 
Under this conjuration speak, my lord; 
[For we will hear, note and believe in heart so > 
That what you sjjeak is hi your conscience - 

wash'd / 

As pure as sin with baptism. ^ 

Cajit. Then hear me, gracious sovereign, and ^ 

you i^eers, > 

That owe yourselves, your lives and sen'ices > 
To this imperial thn^ne. There is no bar \ 
To make against your highness' claim to France > 
But this, which they p^Mluce from Pharamond, i 
" In ternim Salicam niulieres ne succedant;" ; 
"No woman sliall succeed in Salique land:" J 
Which Salique land the French unjustly j 

gloze* 40' 

To be the realm of France, and Pharamond > 



« Approbation, proving. * Impawn, pledge. 

Oloze, explain sophistically. 
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The founder of this law and fcniale bar. 42 
. Yet their own authors faithfully afiinu 
That the land Sidique is in Germany, 
Between the floods of Sala and of Elbe; 
Where Cliai'les the Great, ^ having sulxlu'd tlie 

Saxons, 
There left behind and settl'd certain French; 
AVho, holding in disdain the German women 
For some dishonest manners^ of their life. 
Established then this law ; to wit, no f euude 60 
Should be inheritrix in Salique land: 
Which Salique, as I said, 'twixt Elbe and Sala, 
Is at this day in Genuany call'd Meisen. 
' Then doth it well api>ear the Salique law 
Was not devised for the realm of France; 
Nor did the French possess the Salique laud 
' Until four hundred one and twenty years 
After def unction^ of King Pliaramond, 
Idly suppos'd the founder of tliis Liw; 
"Who died within the year of our redemption 
: Four hundred and twenty-six; and Charles the 
Great 61 

; Subdu'd the Saxons, and did seat the French 
'. Beyond the river Sala, in the year 
Eight hundred five. Besides, their writers 

say. 
King Pepin, which deiK>sed Childeric, 
Did, as heir general, being descended 
Of Blithild, which was daughter to King 
;. Clothiiir, 

Make claim and title to the crown of France. 
' Hugh Capet also, who usurjyd the crown 
;0f Charles the duke of Lorraine, sole heir 
> male 70 

; Of the true line and stock of Cliarles the Great, 
i To find his title with some shows of truth, 
^Though, in pure truth, it was corrupt and 
^ naught, 

' Convey'd himself as heir to the Lady Lingare, 
\ Daughter to Charlemain, who was the sou 
'. To Lewis the emperor, and Lewis the son 
/ Of Clmrles the Great. Also King Lewis the 
; Tenth, 

Who was sole heir to the UHuq)er Capet, 
Could not keep quiet in his conscience,* 
t Wearing the crown of France, till satisfi'd «o 



1 Charlet the Great, Charlemagne. 
> DUhonett inannen, iiiiiiioral practices. 
* Dttfunction, demise, death. 
< Cotitcieiiee, metrically a trisyllable. 
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That fmr Queen Isabel, his grandmother, si ^ 
Was lineal of' the Lady Ermengare, \ 

Daughter to Charles the foresaid duke of Lor- ; 

raine: I; 

By the which marnage the liue of Charles the 

Great •; 

Was re-united to the crown of France. ] 

I 

So that, as clear as is the summer's sun, < 

King Pepin's title and Hugh Capet's claim, ] 
King Lewis his satisfaction, all api)ear S 

To hold in right and title of the female: { 

So do the kings of France unto this day; 00 '^ 
Howbeit they would hold up this Salique law; 
To bar your highness claiming from the female, .' 
And rather choose to hide them in a net "> 

Than amply to imbai* their crooked titles 
Usurp'd from you and your progenitors. 
King.'2 May I with right and conscience 

make this claim ? 
Cant. The sin u|K)n my head, dread sove- 
reign! 
For in the book of Numbers is it writ, 
When the man dies, let the inheritance 99 
Descend unto the daughter. Gnicious lord. 
Stand for your own ; unwind yoiu* bloody flag;* 
Look back into your mighty ancestors: 
Go, my dread lord, to your great-gnindsire's^ 

tomb. 
From whom you claim; invoke his warlike 

spirit. 
And your great-uncle's, Edward the Black 

Prince, 
Q Who on the French ground play'd a tragedy, ; 
Making defeat on the full jwwer of France, J 



\ 
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Whiles his most mighty father on a hill 
Stood smiling t<j behold his lion's whelp 
Forage in blood of French nobility. 
O noble English, that could entertain ^ 

With half their forces the full pride of France < 
And let another half stand Liughing by, ^ 

All out of work and cold for action! 1 < 

Ely. Awake remembrance of these valiant 
dead 
QAnd with your puissant arm renew their feats. ) 
You are their heir ; you sit upon their throne ; ] y 
The blood and counige tliat renowned them 

* Lineal <if, in direct descent from. 
^ Umciiid your bloody jlag, unfurl your battle pennon 
or banner. 
' Great graiidsire, i.e. Edward III. 
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Runs in your veuis ; and my thrice-puissant 

liege 
Is in the very May-mom of his youth, 120 
Ripe for exploits and mighty enter{)rise8. 
Exe. Your brother kings and moiiarchs of 
the earth 
Do all expect that you should rouse yourself, 
As did the former lions of your blood. 

West. They know your grace hath cause 
and means and might ; 
So hath your highness; never king of England 
Had nobles richer and more loyal subjects, 
Wlioee hearts have left their bodies here in 

England 
And lie (xaviliou'd in the fields of France. 
Cant, O, let their bodies follow, my dear 
hege, 130 

With blood and sword and fire to win your 

right; 
In aid whereof we of the spirituality^ 
Will raise your highness such a mighty sum 
As never did the clergy at one time 
Bring in to any of your ancestors. 

Q King. We must not only arm t' invade the 
j French, 

J But lay down our proportions' to defend 
'Against the Scot, who will make road' upon us 
;With all advantages.* 

; Cant. They of those marches,* gracious sov- 
} ereign, 140 

Shall be a wall sufficient tf) defend 
Our inLond from the pilfering borderers. 
') King. We do not mean the coursing snatch- 
; ers* only, 

■ But fear the main intendment^ of the Scot, 
-Who liath l>een still a giddy* neighbour to us; 
rFor you shall read that my gi-eat-grandfather 
-Never went with his forces into France 
But that the Scot on his unf urnish'd kingdom 
Came pouring, like the tide into a breach, 
'With ample and brim fulness® of his force, 150 
Galhng the gleanetP® laud ^v'ith hot assays,*^ 



' The tpirituality. the clergy. 

' Lay dawn our jfroportiuiu, apportion our troopi. 

< Make road^ advance. 

* AdvavUagee^ favourable conilitions. 

* Marehee, borders. * Counting snatehen, freebooters. 
' Main inUndment=ch\et attack. 

* Giddy, fickle, untrustworth}', excitable. 

* Drim fiUnem, overpowerinjr numl>erg. 

1=* Gleaned, exhausted. ^^ Ateayi, attacks, incursions. 



Girding with grievous siege castle and towns; 
That England, being empty of defence, 15S 
Hath shook and trembled at th' ill neighbour- ■ 
hood. 

Cant. She hath been then more fear'd*- than ; 
harm'd, my liege; ' 

For hear her but exampl'd by herself: 
When aU her chivalry hath been in France i 
And she a mourning widow of her nobles. 
She hath herself not only well defended 
But taken and im[x>unded as a stray I60 i 

The King of Scots; whom she did send to France, ,' 
To fill King Edward's fame with prisoner kings • 
And make her chronicle as rich with praise 
As is the ooze and lx>ttom of the sea 
With sunken wreck and sumless treasuries. 

West, But there 's a saying very old and true, . 
"If that you will France win, 
Then with Scotland first begin:" 
For once the eagle England being in prey,^ - 
To her unguarded nest the weasel Scot i"0 
Comes sneaking and so sucks her princely eggs, 
Pla3nng the mouse in al)sence of the cat. 
To tear and havoc** more than she can eat. 

Exe. It follows then the cat must stay at home : 
Yet that is but a cruah'd necessity, ' 

Since we have locks to safeguard necessaries, 
And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. ^ 
While that the armed hand doth fight abroad, ; 
Th' advised*" head defends itself at home; iro 
For government, though high and low aii<l lower, 
Put into p-irts, doth keep in one consent, 
Congreeing*^ in a full and natui'al close,*" 
Like music. 

Cant. Therefore doth heaven divide 

The state of man in divers functions. 
Setting einleavour iu continual motion; 
To which is fixed, as an aim or butt, 
OlxHliencc: for st) work the honey-lwes, 
Cb-eaturta that bv a nile in nature teach 
Tlie act of order to a ]x*o])le<l king<lom. 
Thev have a kinf' and olficers of sorts; iw) ', 

Where some, like nia;,'iatrates, correct at home, { 
Othei-H, like merchants, venture tmde abrojid, ^ 
Others, like soMiei-s, armed in their stings, / 



" Fcar'd, frightened, terrifled. 

IS fn prey, iu (luest i>f prey. 

»♦ Uavttc, dcatmy or make worthless. 

1* Advint'd, wary. »•» Cvnyrecing, agrcchit;. 

17 Cloge, cadence. 
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'iinke boot upon' the Bummer's velvet buds, 
'Which pillage they with merry march brijig 

STo the tent royal of their emperor: 
^Who, busied in his nutjesty, aurreys 
^The singing masons building roofs of ({old, 
- The civil citizens kneading up the honey. 



The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at hia narrow gate, 
The s!Ld-ey'd' justice, with his surly bum. 
Delivering o'er to eiociitors' ]iale 
The lazy yawning drone. I this infer, 
That many things, having full nrference 
To one consent, may work contrariously : 




As many arrows, loosed several ways, 
;Oome to one mark; as many ways meet in one 

; As many frcab streams meet in one salt sea; 
'As many lines close in the dial's centre ; 210 
So many a thousand actions, once afoot, 
;.£n<l in one purpose, and be well lionie 
.Without defeat Therefore to France, my liege. 
; Divide your happy England into fourj 
; Whereof take ymi one i|uarter into France, 
: And you witlial sliall make all Gallia sliake. 
'. If we, with thrice such ixiwers left at home, 
I Cannot defend our own doors fivm the dog, 

1 Jfn*e boot upon, plunder. 



Let us be worried and our nation lose J 

The name of bartlinesa and policy. ] no- 

Kinff. Call in tbe messeugers sent from the 
Dauphin. 

[Ei-eunt tomt Lnrds and Atttndantt. 
Now are we well resolv'd; and, by God's help, 
And yours, the noble sinews of our power, 
Frnuce being ours, we 'II liend it to our awe. 
Or break it all to pieces: ^or there we'll sit, ^ 
Uulirig in lai^ and ample cmpery* - 

O'er France and all her almost kingly <luke- 

Or lay these 1)ones in an unworthy urn, 
Tombleas. with no remembrance over them: : 
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Either our history shall with full mouth 230 
Speak freely of our acts, or else our grave, 
like Turkish mute, shall have a toiigueless 

mouth. 
Not worshipped with a waxen epitaph. ] 

Enter A mhassadors of France, two Lords 
carrying a chesty and Attendants. 

Now are we well j)repar\l to know the pleasure 
Of our fair cousin Dauphin; for we hear 
Your greeting is from him, not from the king. 

First A mh. May 't please your majesty to give 
us leave 
Freely to render wliat we have in charge; 
Or shall we sparingly show you far off 239 
The Dauphin's meaning and our embassy? 

King. We are no t^-rant, but a Christian king; 
Vuto whose grace our passion is as subject 
As are our wretches fettered in our prisons: 
Therefore with frank and with uncurbed plain- 
ness 
Tell us the Dauphin's mind. 

First Amb. Tims, then, in few. 

Your highness, lately sending into France, 
Did claim some certain dukedoms, in the right 
Of your great predecessor, King Edward the 
Tliird. 248 

In answer of which claim, the prince our master 
Sa^-s that you savour too much of your youth, 
And bidsyoubeadvis'dthere'snoughtin France 
That can be with a nimble galliard^ won; 
You cannot revel into dukedoms there. 
He therefore sends you, meeter for your spirit, 
This tun of treasure; and, in lieu of this, 
Desires you let the dukedoms that you claim 
Hear no more of you. Tliis the Dau phin speaks. 

King, What treasure, uncle? 

£xe. [ \y/to has examined the chest] Tennis- 
balLd, my liege. 

Kifig. We 're glaii the Dauphin is so pleasant 

with us ; 259 

His present and your pains we thank you for: 

When we have match'd our rackets to these balls, 

We will, in France, by God's grace, play a set* 

Sliall strike his father s crown into the hazard.^ 

'. Tell him Q he hath made a match with such a 

wrangler 



' GaUiard, a spirited French dance. > Set^ game. 
* Bazard, a term in tennis. See note 74. 



That all the courts of France will be disturb'd' 
With chasea* And] we understand him well, < 
How he comes o'er us with our wilder jdays, 
Not measuring what use we made of them. 
Q We never valu'd this ]:x)or seat of England ; \ 
And therefore, living hence, did give ourself ^ 
To barbarous license; as 't is ever common 271 / 
That men are merriest when they are from^ 
home. ] ? 

But, tell the Dauphin, I will keep my state. 
Be like a king and show my sail of greatness^ 
When I do rouse iue° in my throne of France: 
For Qthat I have laid by my mjijesty ) 

And plodded like a man for working-days, / 
But] I will rise there with so full a glory i 
That I will dazzle all the eyes of France, 279 
Yea, strike the Dauphin blind to look on us. 
And tell the ple^isant prince this mock of his 
Hath turned his balls to gun -stones; and hissoul 
Shall stand sore charged for the wasteful venge- 
ance 
That shall fly with them: for many a thousand 

widows 
Shall tliis his mock mock out of their dear 

husbands; 
QMock mothei'8 frum their sons, mock castles-; 
down;] ( 

And some are yet ungotten and unlwrn 
That shall have cause to curse the Dauphin's 

scorn. 
But this lies all within the will of God, 
To whom I do appeal; and in whose name 
Tell you the Dauphin I am coming on, 291 
To venge me as I may and to put forth 
My rightful hand in a well-hallow'd cause. 
So get you hence in peace; and tell the Dauphin 
His jest will savour but of sliallow wit. 
When thousands weep more tluin did laugh at it 
Convey them with safe conduct Fare yc>u well. 

[F.veunt Aml>assadors. 
Exe. This was a merry message. 
Kiwj. We hope to make the sender blush at it 

[Descends fri.nrt the throne. 
Therefore, my lords, omit nu happy^ hour 300 
That may give furtherance to our ex]>edition; 
For we have now no thought in us but Fi*ance, 

* ChaiKs, a term in tennis. See note 75. 

6 Sail ofgreatneu, full majeety. 

^ liwiite me, raise myself to my full height. 

7 Happy, favourable. 
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Save those to God, that run before our busi- 
ness. 303 
Therefore let our proportions* for these wars 
Be soon collected and all tilings thought upon 
That may with reasonable swiftness add 



More feathers to our wings; for, (rod l)efore, 
We '11 chide this Dauphin at his father's door. 
^Therefore let every man now task his thought,' 
That this fair action may on foot be brought]! 

[Mourish, Exeunt. 



ACT 11. 



PROLOGUE. 

£/Uer Chorus, 

Chor. Now all the youth of England are on 

fire, 
And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies: 
Now thrive the armourers,and honour's thought 
Reigns solely in the breast of every man: 
Tliey sell the pasture now to buy the horse, 
Following the mirror of all Christian kings, 
"With winged heels, as English Mercuries. 
For now sits Expectation in the air, 
And hides a sword from hilts unto the point 
With crowns imperial, crowns and coronets, 
Promis'd to Hany and his fc>llowers. il 

The French, advis'd by good intelligence 
Of this most dreadful preparjition. 
Shake in their fear and with i)ale policy 
Seek to divert the English pur])0ses. 
O Englan<l ! moilel to thy inward greatness, 
Like little Inxly with a mighty heart. 
What might^t thou do, that honour would 

thee do. 
Were all thy children kind and natural ! 
But see thy fault ! France hath in thee found 

out 20 

A nest of hollow bosoms,' which he fills 
With treacherous crowns; and three corrupted 

men, 
One,Richard Earl of Cambridge,and the second, 
Henry Lord Scroop of Masham, and the third. 
Sir Tliomaa Grey, knight, of Northuml norland, 
Have, for the gilt of France,"*— O guilt indeed I — 
(^onfimi'd conspiracy with fearful France; 
And by their hands this grace of kings must die. 
If hell and treason hold their promises, 

» Proportioiu, flxeil naml)cr of trocips. 

* Task hit thought, digpoBv liis thought 
> Ilollme boiHmu, trvadicTDUs hearts. 

* The gilt of France, Froiich goM. 
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Ere he take ship for France, and in Soathamp- 

tOIL 30 

Linger your patience on; and we'll digest 
The abuse of distance; force a play: 
The sum is j)aid; the traitors are agreed; 
The king is set from London; and the scene 
Is now transported, gentles,* to Southampton; 
There is the playhouse now, there must you sit: 
And thence to France shall we convey you safe. 
And bring you back, charming the narrow seas 
To give you gentle pa5w; for, if we may, 3i> 
We '11 not offend one stomach with our play. 
But, till the king come forth, and not till then, 
Unto Southamjjton do we shift our scene. 

[Ejnt, 

Scene I. London. Before the Roar's Head 
Tavern in Eastcheap. 

Enter CoRroRAL Nym and Lieutenant 

BARDOLni. 

Bard. Well met, Cor]>oral Nym. 

Nym. Gooil morrc;w, Tiieutenant Rinlolph. 

Bard. What, are Ancient* Pistol and you 
friends vet? 

Ni/m. For my jvart, I care not; I say little; 
but when time shall serve, there shall be 
smiles; but that shall l>e .is it may. I dare 
not fight; but I will wink and hold out mine 
iron: it is a simple one; but what though? it 
will toast cheese, and it will endure cold as 
another man's sword will : and there 's an 
end. 11 

Bard. I will iKjstow a breakfast to make 
you friends; and we'll be all three sworn 
brothers to Fnmce: let it he so, good Cor- 
poral Nym. 



« Gentlfn, prendofolk. 

'*' Ancient, a cnrruption of ensign. 
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A'fm. Faith, I will lire so long as I m&j, 
that's the certain of it; and when I cannot 
lire luijr lunger, I will do as I may: tbftt is 
my rest, that la the rendezrous of it i; 

Siinl. It is certain, corporal, that he is 
murie<I to Nell Quickly: and certainly she 



did you wrong; for you were troth-plight to 

yym. I cannot tell: things must be as they 
may: men may sleep, and they may have their 

throats about them at that time; and some 
say knives have edges. It must be as it may: 




ibodgh patience beatir'd mare, yetshe will plod. 
IWe must be concluaiona. Well,I cannot tell. 

EHier Pistol and ffotteti fiom ihe Tarern. 

Bard. Here comes Ancient Pistol and his 
*i(e: gnoil corporal, be patient here. How 
HO", aiine hoet Pistol ! • so 

Put. Base tike,' call'st thou me host? 
W, by this hand, I swear, I scorn the term; 
Sot shall my Nell keep lodgers. 

ffmt, QNo, by my troth, not long; for we 
fvaiM. Inlge and board a dozen or fourteen 
fatlevomen that live honestly by the prick 
"* Ibeir needles, hut it will be thought we 
l«p a bawdy house straight. ] [iV^m dram 
^atKord.] well a day, I^dy, if he be not 



drawn now ! we shall see wilful adultery and 
murder committed. 40 

Bard. Good lieutenant I good corporal ! offer 
nothing here. 

jVj/m. Pish! 

Pitt. Piah for thee, Iceland dog ! thou prick- 
ear'd cur of Iceland ! 

Ilott. Good Corporal Nym, show thy valour, 
and put up your sword. 

iV;/m. Will you shog' off? I would have 
you toius. [Skealhiiig hit turord. 

I'iil. ' A'oijM,' egregious dogi O viper vile! 
The tolue in thy most mervailous* face; M 
The mliii in thy teeth, and in thy throat. 
And in thyhateful lungs,yea, in thy maw,perdy,* 



t Skoff, 1 wonl which SjTH blunderinglr u« 

• MtrcailoHi. probiblj muTellcnu. 

• Pirdy. pu Men (fij QoA). 
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And, which is worse, within thy nasty 
mouth! 53 

I do retort the $oltis in thy bowels; 
'/£ For I can take, and Pistol's cock is up, 
/ And flashing fire will follow. ] 

iVywi. I am not Barbason;^ you cannot con- 
jure me. I have an humour to knock you 
indifferently well. If you grow foul with me. 
Pistol, I will scour you with my rapier, as I 
^may, in fair terms: Qif you would walk off, I 
^ would prick your guts a little, in good terms, 
as I may: ] and that 'a the humour of it 03 
Pist. O braggart vile iuid damned furious 
wight ! 
Tlie grave doth gape, cand doting death is near; 
Therefore exhale. [Dratcs hi$ sword. 

Bard. Heiir me, hear me what I say: he 
that strikes the fii-st stroke, I Ml run him up to 
the hilts, as I am a soldier. [Draws /iM sward 
Pist. An oath of mickle might; and fury 
shall abate. 70 

Give me thy fist, thy fore-foot to me give: 
Thy spirits are most talL 

[Thet/ sheatJie their swords. 

Nym. I will cut thy throaty one time or 

other, in fair terms: that is the humour of it 

Pist. Coupe la gorge !^ 
That is the wonl. I thee defy .again. 

hound of Crete, think'st thou my spouse to 

get? 
No; to the spitil ^ go, 

Q And from the iwwdcring tub of infamy ] 7a 
Fetch forth the lazar kite of Cressid's kind, 
Doll Tearsheet she by name, and her espouse: 

1 have, and I will hold, the quondam Quickly 
For the only she; and — Pau<;a,* there's enough. 
Go to. 

Enter the Boy from the Tavern. 

Boy. Mine host Pistol, you must come to 
my m<aster, and you, hostess : he is very sick, 
and would to l>ed. Good Ranlolph, put thy 
face between his sheets, and do the ofiice of a 
warming-pan. Faith, he 's veiy ill. 

Bard. Away, you n)gue I 90 

I/ost. By my treth, lie '11 jneld the crow a 

pudding one of these days. The king has 

1 Barbasorit the name of a devil. 

> Coupe la gorge out the throat 3 Spital, hospital. 

* Pauea, briefly ; literally, few (words). 
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kill'd his heart — Good huslmnd, come home 

presently.^ M 

[Ej;eunt Hostess and Boy into the Tavern. 

Bard. Come, shall I make you two friends? 
We must to France together: why the devil 
should we keep knives to cut one another's 
throats] 

Pist. Let flooils o'erswell, and fiends for food 
howl on I 

Nym^ You '11 pay me the eight shillings I 
won of you at betting? 

Pist. Base is the slave that p<ays. loo 

Nym. That now I will have: that 's the 
humour of it 

Pist. As manhocxl shall compound : ^ push 
home. [PiMol and Sym draw their swords. 

Bard. By this swoixl, he that makes the 
first thrust, I'll kill him; by this swoiil, I will. 

[Draws his sword. 

Pist. Sword is an oath, and oaths must liave 
their course. 

Bard. Corporal Nym, an thou wilt l)efrien<l8, 
be friends: an thou wilt n(»t, why, then, be 
enemies with me tf>o. Prithee, put up. 

Xym. I shall have my eight shillings I won 
of you at betting ? in 

Pist. A noble shalt thou have, and [>resent 

pay; 

And liquor likewise will I give to thee. 
And f riendshipshall combine, and brotherhood : 
I'll live by Nym, and Nym shall live by me; 
Is not this just? for I shall sutler be 
Unto the camp, and profits will accrue. 
Give me thy hand. [They slteathe their Stcords. 
Nym. I shall have my noble? 
Pist. In cash most justly jxaid. 120 

Xym. Well, then, that 's the humour of it. 

[Shakes PistoPs hatuL 

Re-enter Hostess from the Tavern. 

I/ost. As ever you came of women, come in 
quickly to Sir John. Ah, poor heart! he is 
so shak'd of a burning quotidian tertian, that 
it is most lamenta])le to behold. Sweet men 
C(mie to him. 

Sym. The king hath run hid humours on 
the knight; that's the even of it 



» Prettmtly. imnieilintoly. 

« Compound, arranepe, come in terms. 
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PUt. Nynif thou hast spoke the right; 
Hia heart is fracted^ and corroborate. iso 

y^m. The king is a good king: but it must 
be as it may; he passes some humours and 
careers. 

Fist. Let us condole the knight; for, lamb- 
kins, we will live. [Exeunt into Tavern. 

ScEXE II. tSouthampton^ A council chamber. 

Enter Exeter, Bedford, a;ic^ Westmoreland. 

Betl. 'Fore Go<l, his grace is bold, to trust 

these traitors. 
Ex*\ They shall be apprehended by and by. 
Wfst. How smooth and even they do bear 
themselves ! 
As if ;dlegianee in their bosoms sat, 
Crowne<i with faith and constant loyalty. 
Bed. The king hath note of all that they 
intend. 
By interception which they dream not of. 
Kc**. Nay, but the man that was his bed- 
fellow, 
Whom he hath dull'd and cloyed with gracious 

favours. 
That he should, for a foreign purse, so sell lo 
His sovereign's life to death and treachery. 

Trumpets sound. Enter Kino Henry, Scroop, 
Cambridge, Grey, Lords^ Guards, and At- 
tendants. 

King. Now sits the wind fair, and we will 

aboard. 
My Lord of Cambridge, and my kind Lord of 

Masham, 
And you, my gentle knight, give me your 

thoughts: 
Think you not that the powers^ we bear with us 
Will cut their [)aasage through the force of 

France, 
Doing the execution and the act 
For which we have in head^ assembled themV 
Scroop. No doubt, my liege, if each man do 

his best 
King. I doubt not that ; since we are well 

persuaded 20 

We carrv not a heart with us from hence 



1 FracUd, brok«i. * Pcwert, loldien, forcei. 

> In head, in force. 



That grows not in a fair consent with ours. 
Nor leave not one behind that doth not wish 
Success and conquest to attend on ua 24 

Cam. Never was monarch better fear'd and 
lov'd 
Than is your majesty: there's not, I think, a 

subject 
That sits in heart-grief and uneasiness 
Under the sweet shade of your government 
Grei/. TiTie: those that were your fathers 
enemies 
Have steep'd their galls in honey and do 
serve you 30 

With hearts crejite of duty and of zeal. 
King. We therefore have great cause of 
thankfulness; 
And shall forget the office* of our hand. 
Sooner than quittance of desert and merit 
Acconling to tlie weight and worthiness. 
tScroop. So service shall with steeled sinews 
toil, 
And labour shall refresh itself with hope. 
To do your grace incessant services. 

King. We judge no less. Uncle of Exet^'r, 
Enlarge the man committed yesterday, 40 

That rail'd against our person: we consider 
It was excess of wine tliat set him on: 
And on his more advice^ we i>ardon him. 

Scroop. Tliiit's mercy, but too much security : ^' 
Let him be punish'd, sovereign, lest example 
Bree<l, by his sufferance,^ more of such a 
kind. 
King. O, let us yet be merciful 
Cam. So may ycmr highness, and yet punish 

too. 
(Jre^. Sir, 49 

You sliow great mercy, if you give him life, 
After the tiste of much correction. 
King. Alas, your too much love and care 
of me 
Are heavy orisons* 'gainst tliis ])oor wretch ! 
If little faults, [)ruceeding on distemper,® 
Sliall not be wiuk'd at, how shtdl we stretch 



our eye 



10 



4 Office, function, use. 

^ On his more advice, i.e. ou his becoming more sen- 
Bible. * Security, easy confidence. 

' By his sufferance, ie. by his being suffered to go un- 
punished. * Heavy orisons, weighty prayers. 

* Proceeding on distemper, resulting from intoxication. 

10 Stretch our eye, i.e. open it wide. 
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When capital crimes, chew'd, swallowed, and 

digested, 66 

Appear before us? We'll yet enlarge^ that 

man, 
Though Cambridge, Scroop and Grey, in their 

dear care 
And tender preservation of our person. 
Would have him pumsh'd. And now to our 
French causes: 60 

Who are the late^ commissioners? 

Cam, I one, my lord: 
Your highness bade me ask for it to-day. 
Scroop, So did you me, my liege. 
Grey, And I, my royal sovereign. 
King. Then, Richard Earl of Cambridge, 
there is yours; [Givit\g each a scroll. 

There yours. Lord Scroop of Masham; and, 

sir knight. 
Grey of Northumberland, this same is yours: 
Read them; and know, I know your worthi- 
ness. [They unfold the acrollsy andy on read- 
ing them, are much agitated. 
My liord of Westmoreland, and uncle Exeter, 
We will aboanl to-night Why, how now, 
gentlemen ! 7i 

What see you in those papers that you lose 
So much complexion? Look ye, how they change ! 
Their cheeks are paper.' Why, what read 

you there. 
That hath so cowarded and chas'd your blood 
Out of appearance? 

Cam. I do confess my fault; 

And do submit me to your highness' mercy. 
Orey. ^ To which we all appeal. 
Scroop. S [All three kneel: the other Lords 

sttrink atcay from them. 
King. The mercy that was quick* in us but 
late, 79 

By your own counsel is suppressed and kill'd: 
You must not dare, for shame, to talk of mercy; 
;QFor your own reasons turn into your bosoms, 
; As dogs upon their masters, worrying you.] 
See you, my princes and my noble peers. 
These English monsters ! My Lord of Cam- 
bridge here. 
You know how apt our love was to accord 
To furnish him with all appertinents^ 

1 Enlarge, set at liberty. • Late, ie. lately appointed, 
s Paper, as colourleaa as paper. * Qtiiek, llring. 

* Appertinentt, appointment!. 
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Belonging to his honour; and this man 
Hath, for a few light crowns, lightly couspir'd. 
And swoni unto the practices of France, oo 
To kill us here in Hampton: to the which 
This knight, no less for bounty bound to us 
Thau Cambridge iB,hath likewise sworn. But,0, 
What shall I say to thee. Lord Scroop? thou 

cruel, 
Ingrateful, savage and inhuman creature! 
Thou that didst bear the key of all my counsels. 
That knew'st the very bottom of my soul, 
That almost mightst have coin'd me into gold, 
Wouldst thou have practis'd on me for thy use, 
May it be possible, that foreign hire loo 

Could out of thee extract one spark of evil 
That might annoy my finger? 'tis so strange. 
That, though the truth of it stands off as 

gross* 
As black and white, my eye will scarcely see it 
Q Treason and murder ever kept together, / 
As two yoke-devils sworn to eithei^s purpoee,^ 
Working so grossly^ in a natural cause, ) 

That admiration did not hoop^ at them. f 

But thou, 'gainst all proportion,^ didst bring in / 
Wonder to wait on treason and on murder: ] . 
And whatsoever cunning fiend it was 
That wrought upon thee so preposterously ii:: 
Hath got the voice ^ in hell for excellence: 
Q All other devils that suggest by treasons 
Do botch and bungle up damnation 
With patches, colours, and with forms being ' 

fetch'd ; 

From glistering semblances of piety; 
But he that temper'd thee bade thee stand up, ^ 
Gave thee no instance^' why thou shouldstdo^ 

treason, iio^ 

Unless to dub thee with the name of traitor. 3 
If that same demon that hath gull'd thee thus 
Should with his lion gait walk the whole world. 
He might return to vasty Tartar^ back. 
And tell the legions " I can never win 
A soul so easy as that Englishman'&" 
O, how hast thou with jealousy infected 
The Rweetness of afiiance ! ** Show men dutiful? 



* Or<MU, plain. ' Grossly, palpably. 

• Hoop, old spelling of whoop = "ahout in wonder" 
9 'Oainst all proportion, against all precedent 

10 Preposterously, strangely. " Voice, verdict 
" Itutance, excuse, warrant i* Tartar, Tartarus. 
i< Ajfianee, confidence. 



ACT II. I 



KING HENRY V. 



ACT II. E 



Why, so didst thou: aeem they grave and 
learned 1 128 

Why, ao didst thou : come they of Dohlefamilyl 
Why, BO didat thou: seem they rehgiouH? 
, Why, eo didst thou: [|or are they spare in diet, 
; Free from gross passion or of mirth or anger, 
^Ci>Dstant in spirit, not swerving with the 



Gamish'd and deck'd in modest complement, ) 
Not working with the eye without the ear, ' 
And but in purged judgment trusting neither? / 
Such and so finely bolte<l' didst thou seem:^ i 
Aud thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot. 
To mark the full-fraught man and best indu'd 
With some suspicion. I will weep for thee: 
For this revolt of thine, methinks, is like i4i 




Another fall of man. Their faults are open: 
Arnat them to the answer of the law; 
Anl God acquit them of their practices! 

[Thf Omrd ditarm all three, as Ej:eter 
arrntM them. 
E^t. I arrest thee of high treason, by the 
luue of Richard Earl of Cambridge. 

I arrest thee of high treason, by the name 
of Henry Lord Scroop of Maaham. 

I arrest tliee of high treason, by the name 

({ Thomas Grey, knight, of Nortlmml)erland. 

•Semnp. [Kiieeliny] Our purjKWts God justly 

bath discover'd;' isi 



i|Mint.ilflcd,tat«il. 



■ Dttcttit'd, tllKlOMd. 



And I repent my fault more than my 
death; iss 

Which I be-seech your highness to forgive. 
Although my body pay the price of iL 
Cam. [Kneeling] For me, the gold of France 
did nut seduce; 
Although I did admit it as a motive 
The sooner tc effect wliat I intended: 
But God be thanked for prevention ; 
Which I in suffenuice heartily will rejoice, 
Beseeching God and you to iwirdon me. lOO 
Ore^. [/inerlimj] Never did faithful subject 
more rejoice 
At the discovery of most dangerous treaB<ui 
Thau I do at tliis hour joy o'er myself, 
21 



ACT II. Scene 2. 



KING HENRY V. 



ACT IL bwzM 3. 



Prevented from a damned enterprise: 163 

jJ!y fault, but not my Ixxiy, pardon, sovereign. 

Kinff. God quit you in his mercy! Hear 

your sentence. 
You have conspii'^d against our royal person, 
Joiu'd with an enemy proclaimed and from his 

coifers 
Received the golden earnest' of our death; 
Wherein you would have sold your king to 

slaughter, 170 

His princes and his peers to servitude, 
His subjects to oppression and contempt 
And his whole kingdom into desolation. 
Touching our person seek we no revenge; 
But we our kingdom's safety must so tender,^ 
Whose ruin you have sought, that to her Laws 
We do deliver you. Get you therefore hence, 
Poor miserable wretches, to your death: 
The taste whereof, God of his mercy give 179 
You patience to endure, and true repentance 
Gf all your dear' oft'encesi Bear them hence. 

[I^xeuiit Cambridge, Scroop 
and Grey, guarded. 
Now, lords, for France; the enterprise whereof 
Shall ])e to you, as us, like glorious. 
We doubt not of a fair and lucky war. 
Since God so graciously hath brought to light 
This dangerous treason lurking in our way 
To hinder our beginnings. We doubt not now 
But every rub* is smoothed on our way. 
Then forth, dear countrymen : let us deliver 
Our puissance into the hand of God, iiK) 

Putting it straight in exi^edition.* 
C'heerly to sea; the signs of war^ advance: 
No king of England, if not king of France. 

[ExeuiU. 

Scene III. London. Be/ore " The Boar's 
Ilead^' Tavern in Eastcheap. 

Enter Pistol, Ntm, and Bardolph, %cith arms, 
icallets, dkc, as going to Join the army; Tlostess, 
ami Boy. 

Host. Prithee, honey-sweet husband, let me 
bring thee^ t4) Stiiinea. 
Pint. No; for my manly heart dotli yearn.' 

JS'((rn«irf= earnest money. > Tender, cherish. 

Dear, grievous. * Hub, impediment. 

Expedition, march. * Signs qf war, banners. 

' P.ring thee, go with thee. ^ Ftarn, grieve, mourn. 
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Bardolph, be blithe: Nym, rouse thy vaunting 

veins: 
Boy, bristle thy courage up; for Falstaff he is 

dead. 
And we must yearn therefore. 

Bard. Would I were with him, wheresome'er 
he is, either in heaven or in hell ! s 

Host. Nay, sure, he's not in hell: he's in 
Arthur's bosom,® if ever man went to Aithur's 
bosom.® A' made a finer end aiid went away 
an it had been any chiistoni cliild; a' [)arted 
even just between twelve and one, even at the 
turning o' the tide: for after I saw him fumble 
with the slieets and play with flowers and 
smile upon his fingers' ends, I knew there was 
but one way; for his nose was as sharp as a 
pen, and a' liabbled of gi-een fields. "How 
now, Sir John I" quoth 1: "what, man! be o' 
good cheer." So a' ciied out "God, God, 
Gml!" thi*ee or four times. Now I, to comfort 
him, bid him a' should not think of God; I 
hop'd there was no need to trouble himself 
with any such thoughts yet So a' bade me lay 
more clothes on his feet: I put my hand into 
the bed and felt them, and they were as cold 
as any stone; [then I felt to his knees, and they 
were as cold as any stone, and so upward and 
upwanl, and all was as cold as any atone.]] 25/ 

Nym. They say he cried out of sack. 

Host. Ay, that a' did. 

Bard. And of women. 

Host. Nay, that a' did not 

Boy. Yes, that a' did ; and said they were 
devils incarnate. 

Host. A' could never abide carnation; *t was 
a colour he never liked. 

Boy. A' said once, the devil woiUd have 
him about women. 

Hf>st. A' did in some sort, indeed, handle 
women; but then he was rheumatic,**^ and 
talked of the whore of Bji])yl()n. 41 

Boy. Do you not remember, a' saw a flea 
stick u{M>n Baixlolph's nose, and a* said it w«is 
a bLack soul burning in hell-6re? 

Bard. Well, the fuel is gone that maintainetl 
that tire: that's all the riches I got in his ser- 
vice. 



9 Arthur** hmum, a blunder for Ahrahanitf hotom. 
10 Witumatic, a blunder tor/anatic. 



ACT IL SoezM 3. 



KING HENRY V. 



ACT II. Scene 4. 



y^m. Shall we shog? the king will be gone 
from Southamjitou. 

rut. Come, let's away. My love, give me 
thy lips. 
Look to my chattels and my movables: 50 
Let senses rule; the word is "Pitch and Pay;" 
Trust none; 

For oaths are straws, men's faiths are wafer- 
cakes, 
And hold-fast is the only dog, my duck: 
Therefore, caceto be* thy counsellor. 
Go, clear thy crystals.^ Yoke-fellows in arms. 
Let us to France; like horse- leeches, my boys. 
To suck, to suck, the very blood to suck! 

Boif. And that's but unwholesome food, 
they say. 60 

Put. Touch her soft mouth, and march. 

Bard. Farewell, hostess. [Kissing her. Exit. 

y^m. I cannot kiss, that is the humour of 
it ; but, adieu. [Exit. 

Pist. Let housewifery appear: keep close, 
I thee command. [Exit. 

Host. Farewell; adieu. [Exit into Tavern. 

ScEXE IV. France. • Tlie King's paUice. 

Flourish. Enter the French Kino attended; 
the Dauphin, the Duke of Burgundy, the 
Constable, and otJiers. 

Fr. King. Thus comes the English with 
full power upon us; 
.\nd more than carefully it us concerns 
To answer royally in our defences. 
Therefore the Dukes of Berri and of Bretagne, 
*>f Brabant and of Orleans, shall make forth,' 
And you, Prince Dauphin, with all swift dis- 
patch. 
To Une* and new repair our towns of war 
With men of courageand withmeansdefendant ; 
For England^ his approaches makes as fierce 
Ad waters to the sucking of a gulf. lO 

[It fits us then to be as provident 
As fear may teach us out of late examples 
Left by the fatal and neglected English 
Upon our fields. ] 

/Aim. My most redoubted father, 

It is most meet we arm us 'gainst the foe; 

1 Careto be. i.e. Let "take care" be. 

» Cryttali, eye*. » Make forth, go forth. 

« Lint, fortify. * England, the king of England. 



For peace itself should not so dull^ a kingdom. 
Though war nor no known quarrel were in 

question, 
But tliat defences, musters,^ preparations. 
Should be maintain'd, assembled and collected, 
As were a war in expectation. 9» 

Therefore, I say 't is meet we all go forth 
To view the sick and feeble parts of France: 
And let us do it with no show of fear; 
No, with no more than if we heard that England 
Were busied with a Whitsun morris-dance: 
For, my good liege, she is so idly king*d, 
Her sceptre so fantastically borne 
By a vain, giddy, shallow, humorous* youth. 
That fear attends her not 

Con. O [Hjace, Prince Daui>liin! 

You are too much mistaken in this king: 30 
Question yuur grace the late ambassadors. 
With what great state he heard their embassy, 
How well supplied with noble counsellors. 
How modest in exception,® and witlial 
How terrible in constant *^ resolution, 
And you sliall find his vanities foresj>ent** 
Were but the outside of the Roman Brutus, 
Covering discretion with a coat of folly; 
Q As gardeners do with ordure hide those roots \ 
That shall first spi-ing and be most delicate.] \ 

Dau. Well, 't is not so, my lord high con- 
stable; 41 
But though we think it so, it is no matter: 
In cases of defence 't is best to weigh 
The enemy more mighty than he seems: 
[ So the proportions of defence are till'd; 
Which of a weak and niggardly projection 
Doth, like a miser, sj)oil his coat with scanting' 
A little cloth. ] i 

Fr. King. Think we King Harry strong; 
And, prince8,look youstrougly arm tomeet him. 
QThe kindred of him liath been flesh'd upon us; ] 
And he is bred out of that bloody strain &i . 
That haunted us in our familiar i)aths: J 

Witness our too much memorable shame 
Wlien CJressy battle faUiUy was struck. 
And all our j)rinces captiv'd by the hand 
Of that black name, Edward, Black Prince of ^ 
Wales; } 

« Dull, make careless. ' Musters, levies of troops. 

> Humorous, changeful, capricious. 

> Jn exception, in objection. 

10 Constant, Arm. » Forespent, past. 
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ACT II. S 



KINO HENEY V. 



^Whiles that hu mountaiii ure, on mounbun 
S standing, 

I Up in the &ir, crown'd with tbe golden buh, 
jS&w his heroical seed, and amil'd to see him, 
> Mangle the work of nature and deface «o 
/TTie patterns that by God and by French 
' fathers 



Had twenty years been made. This is a stemj 
Of that victorious stock ; and let us fear I 

The native mightiness and fate of him. J j 

Enter a Mettenger. 
Mrt». Ambassadors from Harry King <A 

England 




Do crave admittance to your majestj. 

Fr. King. We'll give them present' audi- 
ence. Go, and bring them. 

[Exeunt Meuenger and certain Lord*. 

You see this chase is hotly follow'd, friends. 

Dau. Turn head, and stop pursuit; for 

coward dogs 

Moat spend tbeir mouths' when what they 

seem to threaten VO 

RuDB far before them. Good my sovereign, 

Take up the English short, and let them 

Of what a monarchy you are the head: 



Self-love, my hege, is not so vile a sin 
As self- neglecting. 

lU-eater Lord*, irilk Exeter and train. 

Fr. Ki)ig. From our brother England! 

Exe. From him; and thus he greets your 
majesty. 
He wills you, in the name of God Almighty, 
That you divest yuuraelf, and lay ajmrt 
The borrow'd glories that by gift of heaven. 
By law of nature and of nations, 'long 80 

To him and to his heiis; namely, the crown 
And all wide- stretched honours that ])erbiui 
By custom nnd the ordinance of times 
Uuto the crown of Franco. That you may 



ACT II. Soane 4. 



KING HENRY V. 



ACT III. Prologue. 



T ifl no sinfster* uor no awkward claim, 
[Picked from the worm-holes of long- vanished 

days, 
Nor from the dust of old oblivion rak'd, ^ 
He sends you this most memorable line,' 
[In everj' branch truly demonstrative; 
Willing you overlook' this pedigree: ] 00 

And when you find him evenly* deriv'd 
From his most fam'd of famous ancestors, 
Edward the Third, he bids you then resign 
Your crown and kingdom, indirectly held 
From him the native and true challenger. 
Fr. King. Or else what follows? 
Exe. Bloody constraint ; for if you hide the 
crown 
Even in your heiirts, there will he rake for it: 
Therefore in fiery temjKJSt is he coming, 
In thunder and in eai-thquake, like a Jove, 
That>, if requiring* fail, he will compel; loi 
[ And bi<ls you, in the bowels of the Lord, 
. Deliver u]) the crown, and to take mei*cy 
On the i>oor souls for whom this hungry war 
Opeii-s his vasty jaws ; juid on your head 
Turning the widows' tears, the orphans' cries. 
The dead men's blood, the pining maidens' 

gn^Jins, 
For husljands, fathera and betrothed lovers, 
Tliat shall be swallow'd in this controversy. ] 
Tliist in his claim, his threatening and my mes- 
sage ; 110 
Unless the Dauphin be in presence here. 
To whom expressly I bring greeting t*x). 
Fr. King. For us, we will consider of this 
further: 
To-morrow shall you bear our full intent 
Back to our brother England. 
Dau, For the Dauphin, 



I stand here for him : whattohim from England? 

Exe. Scorn and defiance; slight regard, con- 
tempt. 
And anything that may not misbecome 
The mighty sender, doth he prize you at 
Thus says my king; tin if your father's highness 
Do not, in grant of all demands at lai^e, 121 
Sweeten the bitter mock you sent his majesty, 
He '11 call you to so hot an answer of it, 
That caves and womby vaultages of France 
Shall chide your trespass'and return your mock 
In second accent of his ordinance.^ 

Dau. Say, if my father render fair return, 
It is against my will; for I desire 
Nothing but odds with England: to that end. 
As matching to his youth and vanity, 130 

I did present him with the Paris balls. 

Exe. He '11 make your Paris Louvre shake 
foi- it, 
Were it the mistress-court of mighty Euroi)e : 
And, be assur'd, you '11 find a difterence, 
As we his 8u]>jects have in wonder found, 
Between the promise of hia greener days 
And these he m;ister8* now: now he weighs time 
Even to the utmost grain : that you shall read 
In your own losses, if he stay in France. 

Fr. King. To-morrow shall you know our 
mind at full. 140 

Exe. DisfKitch us with all sjwed, lest that our 
king 
Come here himself to question our delay; 
For he is footed* in this land already. 

Fr. King. You shall be soon dis|)atch'd with 
fair conditions: 
A night is but small breath and little jmuse 
To answer matters of this consequence. 

[^Flonrish. Eveunt. 



ACT III. 



PROLOGUE. 

Enter Chorus. 

Chur. Thus with imagin'd wing our swift 
scene flies 

1 5'ifii^r, accent on Kcond tylUble. 

s Line, pedigre«. > Otxrlook, examine. 

* EccrUjf, directly. * Requiring, requesting. 



In motion of no less celerity 

Tlian tliat of thought, Supi)08e that you have 

seen 
The well-apiK>inted>® king at Hampton pier 

« Chide your tregpasg, proclaim your offence. 
7 Ordinance, onlnance. 
* Mastem, possesaes. > Footed, landed. 

10 Well-appointed, well-equipped. 
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ACT III. Prologue. 



KING HENRY V. 



ACT III. Scene 1. 



Embark his royalty,^ and his brave fleet 
With silken streamers the young Phoebus fan- 
ning: 
Play with your fancies, and in them behold 
Upon the hempen tackle ship-boys climbing; 
Hear the shrill whistle which doth order give 
To sounds confus'd; behold the threaden sails, 
Borne with th' invisible and creeping wind, 
Draw thehuge bottoms throughthe furrowed seii, 
Breasting the lofty surge: O, do but think is 
You stand upon the rivage''^ and behold 
A city on th' inconstant billows dancing; 
For so appears this fleet majestical, 
Holding due course to Harfleur. Follow, follow : 
Grapple your minds to steniage^ of this navy. 
And leave your England, as dead midnight still, 
[Guarded with grandsires, babies and old 

> women, 

> Eitlier past or not arrived to pith* and i)uia8ance ;* 

> For who is he, whose chin is but eiirich'd 22 
; With one appearing liair, that will not follow 
'These cull'd and choice-drawn cavaliers to 

> France ? ] 

Work, work your thoughts, and therein see a 

siege; 
Behold the ordnance on their carriages. 
With fatal mouths gsiping on girded Harfleur. 
SupiK>se th' ambassador from the French comes 

back; 
Tells Harry that the king doth offer him 
Katharine his daughter, and with her, to dowry. 
Some petty and unprofitable dukedoms. si 
The offer likes not: and the nimble gunner 
With linstock now the devilish camion touches, 
[Alarum^ and distatU cannon Iveard, 
And down goes all before them. Still be kind, 
And eke out our performance with your mind. 

\Ex\Jt, 

Scene I. Fraivce, Before the gates of JIarJieur. 

A breach in the trails defended by the French. 
Alarums, Enter Kino Hexry, Exeter, 
Bedford, Gloucester, and Soldiers with 
scaling-ladders. 

King. Once more unto the breach, dear 
friends, once more; 



1 UU royalty, hi* majesty. « Rivagt, ihore. 

s SUmagt, iteerac^ 

« Pith, gtrength. * Pui$9anee, a disByllable here. 



Or close the wall up with our English dead. 
In peace there 's nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility: 
But when the blast of war blows in our eara. 
Then imitate the action of the tiger; 
Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 
Disguise fair nature with hard-favour'd rage; 
Then lend the eye a terrible asp^; 9 

[ Let it pry through the portage^ of the head 
Like the brass cannon; let the brow over- 
whelm it 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock u 

O'erhang and jutty^ his confounded^ base, 
SwiU'd with the wild and wasteful ocean.* 
Now set the teeth and stretch the nostril 

wide,] 
Hold hard the breath and bend up every 

spirit 
To hLs full height. On, on, you noblest English, 
Whose blood is fet^^ fVom fatliers of war- 
proof! 
[ Fathers that, like so many Alexanders, 19 
Have in these parts from mom till even fought 
And sheath'd their swords for lack of argu- 
ment:" ] 
Dishonour not your mothers; now attest 
Tliat those whom you call'd fathers did beget 

you. 
Be copy now to men of grosser blood, 
And teach them how to war. And you, good 

yeomen. 
Whose limbs were made in England, show us 

here 
The mettle of your pasture; let us swear 
That you are worth your breeding; whicli I 

doubt not; 
For there is none of you so mean and base, 
That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 30 
I see you stiind like greyhounds in the 

slips, 
Straining upon the start. The game 's afoot: 
Follow your spirit; and u})on this charge 
Cry "God for Harry, England, and Saint 
Creorge ! " 
[^Excunt. Alarum^ and cannons heard: 
the English attack the walls. 



$ 



• Portage, port-hole. ? Jutty, extend beyond. 
' Cof{founded, eaten by the wares. 
9 Ocean, here a trisyllable. 
10 Fet, fetched. 11 ArffumerU, bualnets. 



KING HENRY V. 



SCEHE II. TO- • 



e another part 



Enter Nm, Bardolfh, Pistol, and Boy. 
IPinl. On, on, on, on, on ! to the breach, to 

the breuch \ 
yj/m, Praj thee, corpora], atay: the kuocka 
ore too hot; uxail, for tuine own part, I have not 



ACT ttl. Sc«M S. 

& case of livt»: [.i^/aruinj] the liumour of it ia 
too hot, that U the very plaui-soiig of it. 
fitl. The ]>kiu-aongUin(Mt just; fur humouis 
do abouud: 
KuockBgoauilcome;God'sva88al«<Iropanddiei 
And sword and aliield, 
lu bloody field, 10 

Dotli will immortal fame. [Alarunu. 




Boy. Would I were iu an alehouse in Lon- 
don! 1 would give all my fame for a pot of ale 
and safpty. {Alarmni. 

I'iM. And I: 
If wishes would prevail with me, 
My |>iir])OHe should not fsil with me. 
But thither would I hie. 
Bny. As duly, but not an truly, ip 

As birddoUixiiigon bough. [Alarum*. 

Enter Fluklles.' 
/7", r.frt's [diiod I— II^p to the breach, you 
'X'l^'. :ivnunt,you eullioua! 

[Driring them fortcard. 
Pift. He merciful, grent duke, tu men of 
mould. 
Alwle thy rage, alvitc thy manly rage, 
Aliati- thy rage, great duke! 
frowllBwcdck,' bat*! thy rage; use lenity, sweet 
chuck ! It 



A'f/m. Tlieae be good humours ! your honour 
wins bad humours. us 

[Exeunt Kym, I'tMol, Itartlulpfi, and 
ElueUeii, drifiiig t/iem off. 

lioi/. As young as I am, I have ubserv'd 
these three swashers.' I am boy to them all 
three; but all they three, though they would 
serve me, l-ouM not be man to me; for indeed 
three such antics do not mnonnt to a man. 
For Bardoli^i, he is white-liver'd* and red- 
fac'd; by tlie means whereof it' faces it out, but 
lights not. For Pistol, he hath a killing tongue 
and a quiet sword; by the means whei-eof a' 
breaks words, aiui kee]» whole weujH>iis. for 
Nym, he hath heaiil that men of few words 
are the Iwst men ; and thereof he sconis to say 
his |>myers, lest a' should be tliought a coward: 
hut his few bail words are inatch'd with as few 
gooii deeds; for a' never broke any man's head 
but his own, and that was against a jswl when 
he was drunk. They will steal any thing, and 
call it inirt-hase. Baiilolph stole a lute-cise, 
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bore it twelve leagues, and sold it for three 
half -pence. Nym and Bardolph are sworn 
brothers in filching, and in Calais they stole a 
fire-shoveL I knew by that piece of service 
the men would carry coals. ^ Tliey would have 
me as familiar with men's pockets as their 
gloves or their handkerchers: which makes 
much against my manhood, if I sliould take 
from another's pocket to put into mine; for it 
is plain pocketing up of wrongs. I must leave 
them, and seek some better service: their vil- 
lany goes against my weak stomach, and there- 
fore I must cast it up. [Exit, 

Re-enter Fluellen, Oowexl following, 

Oow, Captain Fluellen, you must come pre- 
sently to the mines: the Duke of Gloucester 
would speak with you. 60 

Flu. To the mines ! tell you the duke, it is 
not so g(xxl to come to the mines; for, look you, 
the mines is not acconliug to the disciplines of 
the war: the concavities of it is not suHicieut; 
for, look you, th' athversary, you may discuss 
unto the duke, look you, is digt himself four 
yani under the countermines: by Clieshu, I 
tliink a' will plow uj)' all, if there is not better 
directions. 

O'ow, The Duke of Gloucester, to whom the 
order of the siege is given, is altogether directed 
by an Irishman, a very valiant gentleman, i' 
faith. 71 

Flti. It is Captain Macmorris, is it not? 

Goto, I think it be. 

Flu, By Clieshu, he is an ass, as in the 
world: I will verify as much in his beard: he 
has no more directions in the true disciplines 
of the wars, look you, of the Roman disciplines, 
than is a puppy-dog. 

^ [ Entef Macmorris and Captain Jamy. 

I Oow. Here a' comes; and the Scots captain, 
/Captain. Jamy, with hiuL so 

( Flu. Captain Jamy is a marvellous falorous 
/ gentlemen, that is certain ; and of great expedi- 
( turn and knowledge in th' aunchient wars, upon 
/my i>articular knowledge of his directions: by 
{ Clieshu, he will maintiiin his argument as well 



I Cany eoaU. put up with intuits. 
« Plow up, blow up. 
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as any military man in the world, in the dis- ] 
ciplines of the pristine wars of the Romans. ? 

Jamy, I say gud-day. Captain Fluellen. 

Flu, God-den' to your worship, good Captain : 
Jame& 90^ 

Oow. How now, Captain Macmorris ! liave ; 
you quit the mines? have the pioners given o'er? < 

Mac. By Chrish, la! tish ill done: the work- 
ish give over, the trompet sound the retreat ^ 
By my hand, I swear, and my father's soul,{ 
the work ish ill done; it ish give over: I would) 
have blow'd up the town, so Chrish save me,) 
la! in an hour: O, tish ill done, tish ill done;;! 
by my hand, tish ill done ! 99/ 

Fli^ Captain Macmorris, I beseech you now, ; 
will you voutsafe me, look you, a few disputa- > 
tions with you, as partly touching or concern- ■ 
ing the disciplines of the war, the Roman wars, ; 
in the way of argument, look you, and frien<lly ' 
communication; partly to satisfy my opinion, 
and partly for the satisfaction, look you, of my ; 
mind, as touching the direction of the military 
discipline; that is the ix>int 108 

Jamy. It sidl be vary gud, gud feith, gud ; 
captains bath: and I sail quit you* with gud 
leve, as I may pick occasion; that sail I, marry. 

Mac. It is no time to discourse, so Chrish 
save me: tlie day is hot, and the weather, and 
the wars, and the king, and the dukes: it is no - 
time to discourse. The town is beseech'd, and > 
the trumpet calls us to the breach; and we talk, ; 
and, be Chrish, do notliing: 'tis shame for us 
all: so God sa' me, 'tis shame to stand still; it ; 
is shame, by my hand: and there is tliroats to' 
be cut, and works to be done; and there ish 
nothing done, so Chrish sa' me, la ! 121 

Jamy, By the mess,* ere theise eyes of mine . 
take themselves to slomber,ay'll do gud service, 
or a/ll lig i' the grund for it; ay, or go to death; 
and ay'll pay 't as vjdorously as I may, that 
sail I suerly do, tliat is the breff and the long.* ; 
Marry, I wad full fain hear some question 
'tween you tway. 

Flu. Captain Macmorris, I think, look you, 
under your correction, there is not many of! 
vour nation — 1.^1 ' 

Mar. (>f my nation! What ish my nation? 

s Gvd'den, good evening. 

* Quit you, answer you, requite you. ' Mew, ma**. 

* The breff and the long, i.e. the lung and the short of it 
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Ish a villain, and a bastard, and a knave, and 
a raifcaL What ish my nation] Who talks of 
my nation V 135 

Flu. Look you, if you take tlie matter other- 
D^-ise tlian is meant, Captain Macmorris, per- 
adventure I shall think you do not use me 
with that aifability as in discretion you ought 
to use me, look you; being as grnxl a man as 
yourself, both in the disciplines of war, and in 
the derivation of my birth, and in other par- 
ticularities. 142 
Mac. I do not know you so good a man as 
my:*elf : so Chrish save me, I will cut off your 
head. 

(/ou*. Gentlemen both, you will mistake each 
; other. 
', J amy. A! that 's a foul fault |] 

[^1 jtarley soutided. 

Gow. The town sounds a i>arley. 149 

[/7</. Captain Macmorris, when there is more 

better opportunity to be required, look you, I 

will be so bold as to tell you I know the dis- 

cipiiues of war; and thei'e is an end. "2 

[Exeunt. 

Scene III. The same. Before the gates. 

The Governor and some Citizens on the walls 
vith a flag of truce; the English forces 
below. Enter King Henry and his train. 

King. How yet resolves the governor of the 
town ? 
This is the latest parle^ we will admit: 
Therefore to our best mercy give yourselves; 
Or like to men proud of destruction^ 
liefy us to our worst: for, as I am a soldier, 
A name that in my thoughts becomes me best, 
If I begin the battery once again, 
I will not leave the half -achieved Harfleur 
Till in her ashes she lie buried. 
[Tlie gates of mercy shall be all shut up, 10 
Abti the flesh'd' soldier, rough and hard of 

heart, 
In lil.»erty of bloorly hand shall range 
With conscience wide as hell, mowing like grass 
Your fresh-fair virgins and your flowering in- 
fants. 

I Parle, parley. 

s Destruction, metrically a qoadriByllable. 

s FUak'd, fierce. 



What is it then to me, if impious war, 
Array'd in flames like to the prince of fiends. 
Do, with his smirch'd complexion, all fell feats* 
Enlink'd to waste and desolation ? 
What is't to me, when you yourselves are cause, 
If your pure maidens fall into the hand ao 
Of hot and forcing violation ? 
What rein can hold licentious wickedness 
When down the hill he holds his fierce career? 
We may as bootless spend our vain command 
ITi)on th' enraged soldiers in their sj)oil 
As send precepts^ to the leviathan 
To come ashore. ] Therefore, you men of Har- 
fleur, 
Take pity of your town and of your people. 
Whiles yet my soldiei-s are in my command; 
Q Whiles yet the cool and temperate wind of 
grace 30 

O'erblows the filthy and contagious clouds 
Of heady® murder, sjwil and villany. 
If not, why, in a moment look to see 
Tlie blind and bltKxly soldier with foul hand 
Defile the locks of your shiill-shrieking daugh- 
ters; 
Your fathers tiiken by the silver beards. 
And their most reverend heads dash'd to the 

walls. 
Your naked infants spitted ujion pikes, 
Wliiles the mad mothers with tlieir howls 
confused 39 

Do break the clouds, as did the wives of Jewry ^ 
At Herod's bloody-hunting slaughtermen. ] 
What say youl will you yield, and tliis avoid, 
Or, guilty in defence,* be thus destroyed? 

Gov. Our expectation hath this day lui end: 
The Dauphin, whom of succours we entreated, 
Hetunis us'^tliat his jxjwers are yet not ready 
To raise so great a siege. Tlierefore, great 

king. 
We yield our town and lives to thy soft mercy. 
Enter our gates; dispose of us and ours; 
For we no longer are defensible. 50 

King. Open your gates. [The Governor and 
his train descend from icidls.] Come, uncle 
Exeter, 



i 



* FeU/eati, savage cuBtoroa. 

* Precepts, accented on the second syllable. 

* Heady, impetuous, reckless. ^ Jetnry, Judea. 
" In defence, in thus resisting. 

9 Returns us, sends us back word. 
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Go you aiid enter Harfieiir; there remain, 
And fortify it strongly 'gainst the French : 
Use mercy to them alL For us, dear uncle, 
The winter coming or. and sickness growing 
Upon our soldiers, we '11 retire to Calais. 
To-night in Harfleur we will be your guest; 
To-morrow for the march ai*e we aildrest^ 08 
[Flourish, The King and his train enter 
the town^ 

[Scene IV. Rouen, A room in the palace,^ 

Filter Katharine and Alice. 

i Kath. AlicBy tu as ite en Atu/lcterre, et tu 
'/paries bien le langage, 

Alice. CnpeUy madame, 

Kath, Je te prie^ intense ignez; il faiU que 
papprenne d parlor. Comment appelcz-vous la 
<main en Anglois? 

Alice. Jai main? elle est appelee de hand. 

Kath. De hand. £t les doigts? 8 

Alice. Les doigts? mafoUfoublie les doigts; 
.mais Je nie souvietidrai. Les doigts? je pense 
fquHls sont appeUs de fingrea; oui^ de fingres. 
/ Kath. La rnain-^ de hand ; les doigts^ de 
; fingres. Je pe)}jse que je suis le hon icolier; 
ffai gagne deu^v mots dAnglois vitement. Com- 
^/ineiU appelez-vous les ongl-cs? 

Alice. Les ongles? nous les appelons de nails. 

Kath. De nails. Ecoutez; dites-moi, si je 

rle bieiu de hand, de fingres, et de nails. 

Alice. C^est bien dit, mada)ne; il est fort bon 
. Anglois. 20 

J Kath, Dites-hwi VA nglois pour le bras. 

Alice. De arm, madame, 

Kath. Kt le coude? 

Alice. De ellww. 

Kath. De eUK)w. Je m^cn fais la repetition 
^de tons les mots que vous m^avez apj)ris des tX 
'present. 

\ Alice. II est trap difficile, madame, com^je 
Ipense. 

^ Kath. E.cnusez-moi, Alice; Scoiftf'z: de hand, 
[de fingres, de nails, ile Jirm, de bilbow. 3i 

Alice. De elbuw, madame. 

Kath, Si'ignenr JJieu^ je m'en oublie! de 
f elbow. Comment appclez-vous le ad? 

1 AddreuU preimretl. 

s The Bccno it traiiiilated in Uie n(lte^ ns the trantUtion 
would be rather tou long for insertion liere. 
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Alice, De neck, madatne, ) 

Kath, De nick. Et le menton? 

Alice. De chin. 

Kath. De sin. Le col, de nick; de menton^- 
de sin. -^9 

Alice^ Qui, Sauf votre honneur, en verite, 
vous prononcez les mots aussi droit que les 
natifs (JPA ngleterre. 

Kath. Je ne doute point dapprendre, par la\ 
grace de Dieu, et en peu de temps, > 

Alice, y^avez-vous pas dSjd oublie ce queje? 
vous ai enseigni? ( 

Kath. Non,je reciterai d vous prom ptementn 
de hand, de fingres, de mails, — 

Alice. De nails, madame. 

Kath. De nails, de arm, de ilbow. so 

Alice. Sauf votre honneur, de elbow. 

Katli. Ainsi dis-je; de elbow, de nick, et dc 
sin. Comment appelez-vous le pied et la robe? 

Alice. De foot, nuidame; et de coun.- 

Kath. De foot et de coun ! Seigneur Dieu! 
ce sont mots de son mauvais, corruptible, gros^ 
et itnpudique, et non pour les datnes cP/ion- 
neur dtiser: je ne voudrais prononcer ces mots 
decant les seigneurs de France pour tout le 
monde. Foh! de foot et de coun ! NScmmoins^ 
je reciterai une autre fois ma lefon ensemble: 
de hand, de fingres, de nails, de arm, de elbow^ 
de nick, de sin, de foot, de coun. e.'i 

Alice, Excellent, madame! 

Kath, Cest assezpour une fois: alions-notis a 
diner, [Exeunt. ] 

Scene V. The same. A)u>ther room in the 

paluce. 

Enter the Kino op France, the Dauphin, tfie 
Duke of Bourbon, the Constable of 
France, atid others. 

Fr. King. T is certain he liath pass'd the 

river Sonime. 
Con, And if he be not fought withal, my 
lonl, 
Lot us not live in France; let us quit ail 
And give our vineyards to a barbarous people. 
^Dau. Dieu vivant! shall a few spniys of j 
us, 
Tlie emptying of our father's luxury,' c 



3 Luxuiy, lust 
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; Oar aciona, put in wild and savAge ' stock, 
, Spirt up 90 Budilenl; into the clouds, 
And OTerlook their grafters) 

Baur. Normana, but bastard NoniUUi% Nor- 
man bastards ! 10 
. Iforl de ma vie.' if thej march along 
' Unfooght withal, but I will sell my dukedom, 
iTo haj a slobberj' and a dirty farm 
'In that nook-sliotten isle of Albion. 
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Con. DUu de bataiUea! where have they) 

this mettle 1 ) 

Is not their climate foggy, raw and dull, ' 

On whom, as in despite, the sua looks pate, 

Killing their fruit with frowns! Can sodden' 

A drench for aur-rein'J' jades, their barley-' 

broth,* i»j 

Decoct their cold blood to such valiant heat? I 
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' Aud shall our qtiick blood, spirited with wiue. 
Seem frosty I O, for honour of our land, 
Let OS ni>t hang like roping icicles 
VpoD our houses' thatch, whiles a more frosty 

Sweat drope of gallant youth in our rich fields ! 
Poor we may call them in their native lords.] 

Daa. By faith and honour, 
Our madaniB mock at us, and phiinly say 
Our mettle ia bred out fond they will give 
llieir bodies to the lust of English youth so 
To new-irtore France with bastard warriors.^ 

I Sattgt, DneoltlTBtea ■ ShMtiy, net. 

'Sur^tMd, cibuitsd. orwriddoiL 
' BarUs-brtlh, txcr. 



£our. They bid us to the English dancing- 
schools, ji 
And teiich lavoltas^ high and swift coranlu^^^ 
Saying our grace is only in our heels. 
And that we are moat lofty runiiwnva. 

Fr. King. Where ia Montjciy the heralil 1 
speed him hence; 
Let him greet England with our Hliar[> defiance. 
Up, princes! and, witli spirit of lioiiour edgil 
^More sharper tlion your swords, hie to the) 
Held: i 

Charles Delabreth, high constable of France; / 

> Lacetlat uid cpniiiltw, tha mmei Qf certaiu litilj 
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'( You Dukes of Orleans, Bourbon, and of Berri, 
' Alen9on, Bi*abant, Bar, and Burgundy; 42 
Jaques Cliatillon, Bambures, Yaudemont, 
; Beaumont, Grandprc, Boussi, and Fauconl>erg, 
Foix, Lestiiile, Bouciqualt, and Charolois; 
'High dukes, great princes, barons, lords, and 

knights. 
For your great seats now quit you^ of great 

shames. "2 
Bar Harry Eiigland,^ that sweejw through our 

land 
With pennons painted in the blood of Har- 

fleur; 
Bush on his host, as doth tlie melted snow 60 
Upon the valleys, whose low vassal seat 
The Alym doth spit and void his rheum upon: 
Gro down upon him, you have power enough. 
And in a captive cliariot into Ilouen 
Biing him our prisoner. 

Con. This becomes the great 

Sorry am I his numl)ers fire so few, 
His soldiers sick and famish'd in their march. 
Fur I am sure, when he sluiU see our army. 
He '11 drop his heart into the sink of fear 
And for achievement offer us his ransom, co 
Fr. King. Therefore, lord constable, haste 
on Montjoy, 
And let him say to England that we send 
To know what willing ransom he will give. 
Prince Dauphin, you shsdl stay with us in 
Bouen. 
Dau. Not so, I do beseech your majesty. 
Fr. King. Be {mtient, for you shall remain 
with us. 
Now forth, lonl constable and princes all. 
And quickly bring us word of England's fall. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene VI. The English camp in Picardy. 

Enter Gower and Fluellex, meeting. 

Gow. How now. Captain Fluellen! come you 
from the bridge? 

Flu. I assure you, there is very excellent 
services committed at the bridw. 

Ooic. Is the Duke of Exeter safe ? 5 

Flu. Tlie Duke of Exeter is \\» magnanimous 



^ <iuit you. free younelres. 

s Harry Enyland, i e Harry King of England. 
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as Agamemnon ; and a man that I love and 
honour with my soul, and my heart, iind my 
duty, and my life, and my living, and my 
uttermost power: he is not — Grod be praised 
and blessed ! — any hurt in the worM ; but kee])B 
the bridge most valiantly, with excellent dis- 
cipline. There is an aunchient there at the 
pridge, I think in my very conscience he is as 
valiant a man as Mark Antony; and he is a 
man of no estimation in the world; but I did 
see him do as gallant service. 

Oow. What do you call him? 

Flu. He is called Auncliient Pistol. 

Gow. I know him not. 20 

Enter Pistol. 

/7m. Here is the man. 

Pist. Captain, I thee beseech to do mefavours: 
The Duke of Exeter doth love thee well. 

Flu. Ay, I praise God; and I have merit^sd 
some love at his hands. 

Pist Banlolph, a soldier, firm and sound of 
heart. 
Of buxom' valour, hath, by cruel fate, 
And giddy fortune's furious fickle wheel. 
That goddess blind, so 

That stands upon the rolling restlei» stone - 

Flu. By your p.itience, Aunchient Pistol. 
Fortune is painted blind, with a muffler* afore 
her eyes, to signify to you, that Fortune i» 
blind; and she is pauited also with a wheel, 
to signify to you, which is the moral of it, that 
she is turning, and inconstant, and mutability, 
and variiition: and her foot, look you, is fixeil 
upon a spherical stone, which rolls, and rolls, 
and rolls: in good truth, the ]x>et makes a most 
excellent description of it: Fortune is an ex- 
cellent moral 40 

Pist. Fortune is Banlolph's foe, and frowns 
on him: 
For he hath stolen a pax,^ and hanged must 

a' be: 
A damne<l death! 

Let gallows gaj^e for dog; let man go free 
And let not hemp his wind-})ipe suffix^t^: 
But Exeter hath given the doom of death 
For jMix* of little price. 



« liitxoni, lively. * Muffier, bandage. 

A Pax, a metal plate, with lacreU flgares on it, nicd in 
the Koman masa See note 181. 
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lleivfore, go gpealc: the duke will hear thy 

And let Dot Bardolph's vital thread be cut 
With edge of penny cord and Tile reprcach: 
Speak, captain, for hb life, and I will thee re- 
quite. St 
Fta. AuQchient Pistol, I do partly uuder- 
Mand 



Put. Why then, rejoice therefore. 

/7k. Certainly, aunchient, it is not a thing 
b> rejoice at; for if, look you, he were my 
brother, I would dedre the duke to use his 
good pleasure, aod put him to execution; for 
discipline ought to be used. 

I'ul. Die and be damu'd ! aud figo for thy 
friendship I to 




Hi. It is well 

Pill. The fig of Spain! [Exit. 

Flu. Very gooil. 

Goir. Why, this is an arrant counterfeit 
iMcal; 1 risDiember him now; a bawd, a cut^ 
punie. 

Flu. 1 11 assure you, ft* utt'red as brave 
words at the bridge as you shall see in a sum- 
inerB day. But it is very well; what he has 
*f"kt tv me, that is well, I warrant you, wheu 
time is serve. co 

O'oa. Why, 't is a gull, a fool, a rogue, that 
now and then goes to the wars, to gmce him- 
»e]t at his return into London under the form 
'■f a soldier. And such fellows are perfect in 
the great conuuaudeni' names: and they will 



at such a convoy ; who came off bravely, who 
was shot, who tlisgrrtcM, what terms the 
enemy stood on; ajid this they con perfectly 
in the phrase of war, which they trick np with 
new-tuned oaths; and wluit a beard of the 
general's cut and a horrid suit of the camp will 
do among foaming bottles and ale-wash'd wits, 
is wonderful to be thought on. But you must 
leam to know snch slanders of the age, or else 
you may be morvelloUHly mistook. ss 

/7h. I tell you what, (^ptain Gowcr; i do 
perceive he is not the man that he would 
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gladly make ahow to the world he is: if I find 
a hole in his coat, I will tell him my mind. 
[Drum heard.] Hark you, the king is coming, 
and I must speak with him from the pridge. oi 

EfUer Kino Henrt, Gloucester, and Soldiers. 

God pless yoor majesty I 

King. How now, Fluellen, cam'st thou from 
the bridge? 

Flu. Ay, so please your majesty. The Duke 
of Exeter has very gallantly maintained the 
pridge: the French is gone off, look you; and 
there is gallant and most prave passages;^ 
marry, th' athversary was have possession of 
the pridge; but he is enforced to retire, and 
the Duke of Exeter is master of the pridge: I 
can tell your majesty, the duke is a prave 
man. loi 

Kinc/. What men have you lost, Fluellen? 

Flu, Tlie perdition of th' athversary hath 
been very great, reasonable great: marry, for 
my part) I think the duke hath lost never a 
man, but one that is like to be executed for 
robbing a church, one Bardolph, if your majesty 
know the man: his face is all bubukles,^ and 
whelks,' and knobs, and flames o' fire: and his 
lips blows at his nose, and it is like a coal of 
fire, sometimes plue and sometimes red; but 
his nose is executed, and his fire 's out. 112 

King. We would have all such offenders so 
cut off: and we give express charge, that in 
our inarches through the country, there be 
nothing compel I'd ^ from the villages, nothing 
taken but paid for, none of the French up>- 
braided or abused in disdainful language; for 
when lenity and cruelty pLay for a kingdom, 
the gentler gamester is the soonest winner. 120 

Tucket. Enter Montjov. 

Jfont, You know me by my habit.* 

King. Well then I know thee: what shall 

1 know of thee?^ 
Jloni. My master's mind. 
King. Unfold it. 
Jfont. Thus says my king: Say thou to 

1 PatMQti^ acts, occuircnces. 

s BufruA*/r»=carbuncle8. * Whelk9^ pimples 

* CtnnpelCd, taken by force. 

* Habit, i.f. his herald's dress. 

* 0/ thee, from thee. 
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Harry of England: Tliough we seem'd dead, 
we did but sleep: advantage^ is a better 
soldier than rashness. Tell him we could have 
rebuk'd him at Harfleur, but that we thought 
not good to bruise an injury till it were full 
ripe: now we speak upon our cue,^ and our 
voice is imperial: England shall repent his 
folly, see his weakness, and admire our suf- 
ferance. Bid him therefore consider of his 
ransom; which must proportion® the losses 
we have borne, the subjects we have lost, the 
disgrace we have digested,^® which in weight 
to re-answer," his pettiness would bow under. 
For our losses, his exchequer is too poor; for 
the effusion of our blood, the muster of his 
kingdom too faint a number; and for our dis- 
grace, his own person, kneeling at our feet, 
but a weak and worthless satisfaction. To 
this add defiance: and tell him, for conclusir)n, 
he hath betrayed his followers, whose condem- 
nation is pronounc'd. So far my king and 
master; so much my ofiice. 14^ 

King. What is thy name? I know tliy 
quality.^' 

Afont. Montjoy. 

King. Thou dost thy office fairly. Turn 
thee back, 
And tell thy king I do not seek him now; 149 
But could be willing to march on to Calais 
Without impeachment:^' for, to say the sooth. 
Though 't is no wisdom to confess so much 
Unto an enemy of craft and vantage,** 
My people are with sickness much enfeebl'd. 
My numbers lessenM, and tliose few I have 
Almost no better than so many French; 
Who when they were in health, I tell thee, 

herald, 
I thought upon one pair of English legs 
Did march three Frenchmen. Yet, foi^ve me, 
God, 150 

That I do brag thus ! Tliis your air of France 
Hath blown that vice in me; I must repent 
Go therefore, tell thy master here I am; 
My ransom is this frail and worthless trunk, 

T A dvaniage, opportunity. * Upon our cti«, in our turn. 
• Proportion, correspond to. >o Digested, put up with. 
11 In weight to re-anewer, fully to nuike up for. 
^\Quality, profession. 

" Impeachment, hinderance (Fr. empfehementX 
>4 0/ craft and tfantage, wily and favoured by drcum- 
stancei. 
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My army but a weak and sickly guard; 
Yet, God before, tell him we will come on, 
Though France himself and such another neigh- 
bour 
Stand in our way. There's for thy labour, 

Montjoy. 
Go, bid thy master well advise himself: 
If we may pass, we will; if we be hindered, 
We shall your tawny ground with your red 
blood 170 

Didcolour: and so, Montjoy, fare you welL 
The sum of all our answer is but this: 
We would not seek a battle, as we are; 
Nor, as we are, we say we will not shun it: 
So tell your master. 

Mont. I shall deliver so.^ Thanks to your 

highness. [ExU. 

Glo. 1 hope they will not come upon us now. 

King. We are in God's hand, brother, not 

in theirs. 

March to the bridge; it now draws towards 

night: 
Beyond the river we '11 encamp ourselves, 180 
And on to-morrow bid them march away. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene VII. The French oamp^ near Agincourt. 

Enter the Constable of France, the Lord 
Rambures, Duke of Orleans, Dauphin, 
tcM others. 

Con. Tut! I have the best armour of the 
world. Would it were day! 

Orl. You have an excellent armoiu*; but let 
mv horse have his due. 

Con. It is the best horse of Europe. 

OrL Will it never be morning? 

^Bau, My lord of Orleans, and my lord high 
constable, you talk of horse and armour? 

(hi. You are as well provided of both as any 
prince in the world. lO 

Vaii, What a long night this is! I will not 
chaiige my horse with any that treads but on 
four ]iastems. Ca, ha! he bounds from the 
earth, as if his entrails were hairs; le cheval 
r^jttnU^ the Pegasus, q\ii a lee narines defeu!^ 
When I bestride him, I soar, I am a hawk: 



1 Deliver »o, say so. < " The fl}ring hone." 

s " Which has noetrilB of fire." le. flery noitrilB. 



he trots the air; the earth sings when he 
touches it; the basest horn of his hoof is more 
musical than the pipe of Hermes.* 

Orl. He 's of the colour of the nutmeg. 20 

Dau. And of the heat of the ginger. It is 
a beast for Perseus: he is pure air and fire; 
and the dull elements of earth and water never 
appear in him, but only in patient stillness 
while his rider mounts him: he is indeed a 
horse; and all other jades you may call beasts. 

Con. Indeed, my lord, it is a most absolute* 
and excellent horse. 

Dau. It is the prince of palfreys; his neigh 
is like the bidding of a monarch and his 
countenance enforces homage. si 

Orl. No more, cousin. 

Dau. Nay, the man hath no wit that cannot, 
from the rising of the lark to the lodging of 
the lamb, vary deserved praise on my palfrey; 
it is a theme as fluent as the sea; turn the sands 
into eloquent tongues, and my horse is argu- 
ment° for them all: 'tis a subject for a sover- 
eign to reason on, and for a sovereign's sover- 
eign to ride on; and for the world, familiar to 
us and unknown, to lay apart their particular 
functions and wonder at him. I once writ a 
sonnet in his praise and began thus: "Wonder 
of nature," — 43 

Orl. 1 have heard a sonnet begin so to one's 
mistress. 

Dau. Then did they imitate that which I 
composed to my courser, for my horse is my 
mistress. 

Orl. Your mistress bears well. 

Dau. Me well; which is the prescript^ praise 
and perfection of a g(KKl and particular mistress. 

Con. Nay, for niethought yesterday your 
mistress shrewdly® shook your liack. 52 

Dau. So i)erhap8 did yours. 

Con. Mine was not bridled. 

Dau. O then belike she was old and gentle; 
and you rode, like a kern of Ireland, your 
French hose off, and in your strait strossers.® 

Con. You have good judgment in horseman- 
ship. 59 



* Iltrrmef. Mercury (his Greek name). 

A Abnolute, without u fault. 

« Argument, subject. f PretcrijA, usoaL 

» Shreicdly, uuqnestiona1)ly. 

9 Strossers, tight dresses or breeches. 
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Dan, Be warned by nie, then: they that ride 
iso and ride not warily, fall into foul bogs. I 
\ had rather have my horse to my mistress. 
\ Con. I had as lief have my mistress a jade. 
^ Dau. I tell thee, constable, my mistress 
wears his own hair. 

Con. I could make as true a boast as that^ if 
I had a sow to my mistress. 

Dau. Le chien est retourni d son propre 

vomiuement, et la truie lavie au bourbier:^ thou 

makest use of any thing. 70 

Con. Yet do I not use my horse for my mis- 

[ tress, or any such proverb so little kin to the 

} purpose. 

< Ram. My lord constable, the armour that I 
^saw in your tent to-night, are those stars or 
'suns upon it? 

( Con. Stars, my lord. 

Dau. Some of them will fall to-morrow, 1 
hope. 

Con. And yet my sky shall not want. 

Dau, That may be, for you bear a many 
J superfluously, and 'twere more honour some 
{ were away. 8i 

Con. Even as your horse bears your praises: 
f who would trot as well, were some of your 

< brags dismounted. 

/ Dau. Would I were able to load him with 
J his desert! Will it never be day? I will trot 
^to-morrow a mile, and my way shall be jMived 
with English faces. 

Con. I will not say so, for fear I should be 

faced out of my way: but I would it were 

morning; for I would fain be about the ears 

^of the English. |] 92 

Jiam, Who w^ill go to liazard with me for 

twenty prisoners? 

Con. You must first go yourself to hazard, 
ere you have them. 
Dau. T is midnight; I '11 go arm myself. 

[Ej'it, 
Orl. The Dauphin longs for morning. 
Ham. He longs to eat the English. 
Con, I think he will eat all he kills. loo 
Orl. By the white hand of my lady, he 's a 
gallant prince. 

S Q Con. Sweai* by her foot, that she may tread 
I out the oath. 

1 i.e. " the dog is returned to his own vomit, and the 
washed sow to the mire. " 
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Orh He is simply the most active gentleman > 
of France. < 

Con. Doing is activity; and he wiU still be [ 
doing. ^ 

Orl. He never did harm, that I heard of. J 

Con. Nor will do none to-morrow: he wiU; 
keep that good name stilL iii^ 

Orl,'2 I know him to be valiant. i 

Con. I was t«>ld that by one who knows him 
better than you. 

Orl, What's he? 

Con. Marry, he told me so himself; and he 
said he cared not who knew it 

Orl. He needs not; it is no hidden virtue in 
him. 119 

Con. By my faith, sir, but it is; never any 
body saw it but his lackey i^ 'tis a hooded valour; 
and when it appeju-H, it will bate.' 

^Orl. Ill will never said welL 

Con. I will cii}> that proverb with — There is 
flattery in friendship. 

Orl. And 1 will tiike up that with — Give the 
devil his due. / 

Con. Well placed : there stands your friend • 
for the devil: have at the very eye of that pro- 
verb, with — A pox of the devil. 190 ' 

Orl. You are the Ijetter at proverbs, by how 
much — A fool's bolt* is soon shot 

I 

Con. You have shot over. l 

Orl. H^ in not the first time you were over-j 

shot.] { 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord high constable, the English 
lie within fifteen hundred paces of your tents. 

Con. Who hath measured the ground ? 

Mess, The Lord Gnindpr6. 

Con. A valiant and most expert gentleman. 
Would it were day! Alas, jKwr Harry of 
England! he longs not for the dawning as 
we do. 141 

Orl. What a wretched and peevish^ fellow 
is this king of England, to mope with his fat- 
brain'd^ followers «o f:ir out of his knowledge! 

Con. If the English had any apprehension,^ 
they would run away. 



3 But hU laeketj, i.^ the only person he hu had courage 
to 1>cat is his iHcktry. > Bate^ i.e. flutter, like a hawk. 

* Bolt, a I)lunt-lieaded arrow. 

* Pfevinh, ffxilinli. * Fat-brain'd, stupid, 
f Apprehetision, intelligence. 
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OrL That they lack; for if their heads had 
any intellectual armour, they could never wear 
such heavy head-pieces. 149 

Ram. That island of England breeds very 
▼aliant creatures; their mastiffs are of un- 
matchable courage. 

Ori. Foolish curs, that run winking into the 
mouth of a Russian l)ear, and luive their heads 
crushed like rotten apples! You may as well 
gay, that 's a valiant flea that dare eat his 
breakfast on the lip of a lion. 

Con. Just, just; and the men do sympathize 
with the mastiffs in robustious' and rough 



coming on, leaving their wits with their wives: 
and then give them great meals of beef and 
iron and steel, they will eat like wolves and 
fight like devils. 162 

Orl. Ay, but these English are shrewdly* 
out of beef. 

Con. Tlien shall we find to-morrow they 
have only stomachs to eat and none to fight. 
Now it is time to arm: come, shall we about it? 

Orl. It is now two o'clock : but, let me see, 
— by ten 
We shall have each a hundred Englishmen. 

[Exeunt, 



ACT IV. 



PROLOGUE. 

Enter Chorus. 

Oior. Now entertain conjecture of a time 
When creeping murmur and the poring' dark 
Fills the wide vessel of the universe. 
From camp to camp through the foul womb of 

night 
The hum of either army stilly* sounds, 
That the fix'd sentinels almost receive 
The secret whispers of each other's watch: 
Fire answers fire, and through their paly flames 
Each battle sees the other's umber'd face; 
Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful 

neighs lo 

Piercing the night's dull ear, and from the tents 
The armourers, accomplishing^ the knights, 
With busy hammers closing rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation: 
The country cocks do crow, the clocks do toll, 
And the third hour of drowsy morning name. 
Proud of their numbers, and secure in soul, 
The confident and over-lusty* French 
Do the low-rated English play at dice; 
And chide the cripple tardy-gaited night 20 
Who, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp 
80 tediously away. The poor condemned 

English, 
Like sacrifices, by their watchful fires 

t Rohuttioui, itiurdy. * Shrewdly, assuredly. 

s Poring, pnrbUntl. « StiUy, softlj. 

> Aceotnpiiahing, furnishing. * 0ver4utty, over meny. 



Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 

The morning's danger, and their gesture sad 

Investing lank-lean cheeks and war-worn coats 

Presenteth them unto the gazing moon 

So many horrid ghosts. O now, who will 

behold 
The royal captain of this ruin'd band 
Walking from watch to watch, from tent to 
tent, 30 

Let him cry "Praise and glory on his head !" 
For forth he goes and visits all his host. 
Bids them good morrow with a modest smile 
And calls them brothers, friends and country- 
men. 
Uj)on his royal face there is no note^ 
How dread an army hath enrounded® him, 
Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
Unto the weaiy and all-w^atched* night. 
But freslUy looks and over- bears attaint*® 
With dieerful semblance and sweet majesty; 40 
That every wretch, pining and pale before. 
Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks: 
A largess universal like the sun 
His liberal eye doth give to every one, 
Thawing cold fear, that mean and gentle all. 
Behold, as may un worthiness define, 
A little touch of Harry in the night. 
And so our scene must to the battle fly; 

7 yo note, nothing to show. 

* Enrouiidfd. turrounUed. 

* AU'iratehed, spent in watching. 

10 Ocer-bean attaint, conceals his anxiety 
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Where— O for pity: 

grace 4» 

TWith fonr or five moat vile and ragged foils,' 
iKght ill-dispos'd in brawl ridiculous,^ 
The name of Agiucourt. Yet sit and see, 
Minding' true iJiingH by what their mockeriea 
!«. [Eril. 



Scene I. T/is JinglM camp at Agincourt. 

fiufht. 

Elder Kino Hekry and Gloucestbr. 

King. Glouceflt«r, 't ia true that we are in 

great danger; 

The greater therefore should our courage be. 
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Enter Bedford. 

jUood morrow, brother Bedford. — [God 
; Almighty I ] 
There is some soul of goodness in things 

Would men observiiigly distil it out 
For our bad neiglibijur makes us early stirrera, 
Which ia both healthful and good huabaudry: 
[[Besides, they are our outward coiiaciences, 
'And preachera to us all, admonishing e 

(That we should drefw ufr* fairly for our end. 



Thus may we gather honey from the weed, 
And make a moral of tlie devil himaelf. ^ 

Enter EapiyoHAll. 

Good morrow, old Sir Thomas Erpingliara; 

A good soft pillow for that good white heaii 

Were better than a churliah turf of France, 

£17). Not BO, my liege; this lodguig likea me 

Since I may say, "Now lie 1 like a king." 
A'lM^. T ia goml toi' men to love their present 

Upon ejcnmple; so the sjiirit is eas'd; w 

[AndwheutUeniimlis<[uicl<en'd,oi)tof dotibt,^ 
The organs, though defunct and dead before, : 
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Break up their drowBy grave and newly move, 
With casted slough and fresh legerity.^ 2 S3 
Lend me thy cloak, Sir Thomas. Brothers 

both, 
Commend me to the princes in our camp; 
Do my good morrow to them, and anon 
Desire' them all to my pavilion. 
UUk We shall, my liege. 

[Exeu/U Olottcetier and Bedford, 
Erp, Shall I attend your grace? 
King, No, my good knight; 

€k) with my brothers to my lords of England: 
I and my bosom must debate a while, si 

And then I would no other company. 
ErjK The Lord in heaven bleas thee, noble 
Hany! [Eant Erpiryjham, 

King, God-a-mercy,^old heart! thou speak'st 
cheerfully. 

EiUer Pistol. 

FiiL QuivaldF* 

King, A friend. 

PitL Discuss unto me; art thou officer? 
Or art thou base, common, and popular?^ 

King, I am a gentleman of a a^mpany. 

Put Trail'st thou the puissaiit pike ? 40 

King, Even sa What are you ? 

Pid. As good a gentleman as the emperor. 

King, Then you are a better than the king. 

Pitt. The king 's a bawcock,^ and a heart of 
gold, 
A lad of life, an imp' of fame; 
Of parents good, of fist most valiant, 
I kias his dirty shoe, and from heart-string 
I loTe the lovely bully. — What is thy name? 

Kitig, Harry le Roi, 

Pitt. Le Boy! a Cornish name: art thou of 
(Vimiflh crew? 50 

King. No, I am a Welshman. 

Pitt. Know'st thou Fluellen? 

King. Yes. 

Pitt. Tell him, I '11 knock his leek about his 
pate 
Vpon Saint Davy's day. 



» LegerUy, alacrity (!■>. l^gHeU). « Dtnrt, Invite. 

• Qod a-merey, God have mercy. 

^Qnivaldt "who goes there?" 

' Pifpnlar, plebeian. 

< Batffcoekf from Ft. frMU eoq. =■ fine cock. 

' Imp, yoongster. 



King, Do not wear your dagger in your caj) 
that day, lest he knock that about yours. 
Pist. Art thou his friend ? 
King. And his kinsman too. 
Pist, The/^o® for thee, then! «o 

Ki)ig. I thank you: God be with you! 
Pist. 'blLy name is Pistol call'd. [Exit, 

King. It sorts® well with your fierceness. 

EtUer Fluellen and Gower. 

Goto. Captain Fluellen ! 

Flu. So! in the name of Cheshu Christ, speak 
lower. It is the greatest admiration in the 
universal 'orld, when the true and auncient 
prerogatifs and laws of the wars is not kept: 
if you would take the (>aiiis but to examine 
the witrs of PomjH-y the Great, you shall find, 
I wai-rant you, that tliere is no tiddle-taddle^® 
nor pibble-pabble" in Pompey's camp; I war- 
rant you, you shall find the ceremonies of the 
wars, and the cares of it, and the forms of it, 
and the sobriety of it, and the modesty of it, 
to be otherwise. 75 

Gow. Why, the enemy is loud; you hear him 
all night. 

Flu. If the enemy is an ass and a fool and 
a prating coxcomb, is it meet, think you, that 
we should also, look yon, be an ass and a fool 
and a prating coxcomb? in your own con- 
science, now? 

G<yw. I will speak lower. 

Flu. I pray you and peseech you that you 
will [Exeunt Gower and Fluellen, 

King. Though it appear a little out of fa- 
shion. 
There is much care and valour in this Welsh- 
man. 

Enter three Soldiers, John Bates, Alexander 
Court, and Michael Williams. 

Court. Brother John Bates, is not that the 
morning which breaks yonder? 

Bates. I think it be: but we have no great 
cause to desire the approach of day. w 

Will. We see yonder the beginning of the 
day, but I think we shall never see the end cf 
it. Who goes there? 

« Fujo, a gesture of contempt * Sorts, agrees. 

10 rufrfi«-f<idc/te = tittle-tattle. 

11 Pibble-pabble, a coined word s^ idle prattle. 
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King. A friend. 

WUl. Under what captiiiii serve you? 

King. Umler Sir Thomas Erpingham. 
WUL A good old commander and a most 
kind gentleman : I i>ruy you, what thiuka he 
of our estattil m 




King. Even na men wreck'd upon a aand, 
that look to be wttsh'd off the next title. 

Bata. He hath not told tiia thought to the 
king? 

King. No; nnr it is not meet he should. For, 
though 1 RiHutk it to you, I think the king is 
hut a man, ns I am : the violet smells to him 
aa itduth tu ine; the element* shows to hini 

1 SltHitni. iha Ik}. 



as it doth to me; all his senses hare but human 
conditions:' his ceremonies laid by, in his 
nakedness he appears but a man; aud though 
his affections are higher mounted than ours, 
yet, when they stOO}>, tliey stoop with the like 
wing. Therefore when he sees reason of fears, 
as we do, his fears, out of doubt, be of the 
same relish as ours are: yet, in reason, no maii 
stiould possess him with any appearance of 
fear, lest he, by showing it, should dishearten 
his army. iiT 

JSatfi. He may show wliat outward couragu 
he will; but I believe, as cold a night as 'tis, 
he could wish himself iu Thames up to the 
neck; — and so I would he were, and I by him, 
at all adventures, so we were quit here. 

King. By my troth, I will speak my con- 
science' of the king: I think he would not 
wish himself any where but where he is. 

Bate». Tlien I would he were here alone; so 
should he be sui-e to be ransomed, and a many 
poor men's lives saved. it* 

King. I dare say you love him not so ill, to 
wish* him liei'e alone, howsoever you s]ieak 
tiiis to feel other men's minds: metliinks I 
could not die any where so contented as in tbe 
king's company; his cause being just, and his 
quarrel honourable. 

Wiil. That 'a more than we know. isi 

Batet. Ay, or more than -we should seek 
after; for we know enough, if we know we 
are the king's subjects: if his cause be wrong, 
our obedience to the king wipes tlie crime of 
it out of us. 

Il'i7^. But if the cause be not good, the king 
hiiusetf hath a heavy reckoning to make, when 
all loose legs and arms and heads, chopp'd off 
in a battle, shall join together at tbe latter* 
day and cry alt " We died at such a place;" 
some swearing, some crying for a surgeon, some 
upon their wives left |KK>r behind them, some 
upon the debts they owe, some upon their 
children rawly left' I am afeanl^ there are 
few die well tjiat die in a battle; for huw can 
tltcy charitably dispoae of any tiling, when 
blood is their argumenti Now, if these men 



^nxfauin). qadlUc). ■ Ny toaieitna, mj opiDlon. 
fa tcM, u to vlih. • Latter, Utt, 

taiclii Ir/I. i.f. pnoiitarelT left (Iod*, or, pcrhapi. 
iinprDililcd fgr. T 4/Mnl. ilnld. 
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do uot (lie well, it will be a black matter for 
the king that led tiiem to it; whom to disobey 
were against all proportion of subjection.^ 153 
King. So, if a son that is by his father sent 
about merchandise do sinfully miscarry upon 
the sea,^ the imputation of his wickedness, by 
your rule, should be imposed upon his father 
, that sent him : [or if a servant, under his mas- 

■ ter's command transporting a sum of money, 
be assailed by robbers and die in many irre- 
concil'd iniquities, you may call the business 

' of the master the author of the servant's dam- 
, nation:^ but this is not so: the king is not 
bound to answer the particular endings of his 
soldiers, the father of his son, nor the master 
of his servant; for they purpose not their 
'death, when they purpose their services, Q Be- 
sides, there is no king, be his cause never so 
\ :«[*otIess, if it come to the arbitrement of swords, 
'can try it out with all unspotted soldiers: some 
i jieradventure have on them the guilt of pre- 
^meilitated and contrived^ murder; some, of 
\ beguiling virgins with the broken seals of jjer- 
'jury; some, making the wars their bulwark, 
fthat have before gored the gentle bosom of 

■ peace with pillage and robbery. Now, if these 
■men have defeated the law and outrun native^ 
', punishment, though they can outstrip men, 

they have no wings to fly from God: war is 
his beadle, war is his vengeance; so that here 
men are punished for before-breach of the 
king's laws in now the king's quarrel: where 
they feared the death, they have borne life 
away; and where they would be safe, they 
])erish: then if they die unprovided, no more 
is the king guilty of their damnation than he 
was before guilty of those impieties for the 
' which they are now visited. ] Every subject's 
duty LB the king's; but every subject's soul is 
his own. Therefore should every soldier in 
the wars do as every sick man in his bed, wash 
every mote out of his conscience: and dying 
so, death is to him advantage; or not dying, 
the time was blessedly lost wherein such pre- 
paration was gained: and in him that escapes, 
it were not sin to think that, making God so 



> Proportion qf tubjeetion, reasonable service. 

> Miicarry upon the tea, be lost at sea. 
s Contrived, preconcerted. 

* SatiM, in their own conntrjr. 



free an offer, He let him outlive that day to 
see his greatness and to teach others how they 
should prepare. 

Wili. T is certain, every man that dies ill, 
the ill upon his own head, the king is not to 
answer it. 199 

Bates. I do not desire he should answer for 
me; and yet I determine to flght lustily for 
him. 

King, I myself heard the king say he would 
not be ransom'd. 

Will. Ay, he said so, to make us fight cheer- 
fully: but when our throats are cut, he may 
be ransom'd, and we ne'er the wiser. 

Kiiig. If I live to see it, I will never trust 
his word after. 208 

Will. You pay him then. That 's a perilous 
shot out of an elder-gun* that a poor and a 
private displeasure can do against a monarch! 
you may as well go about® to turn the sun to 
ice with fanning in his face with a i)eacock's 
feather. You 'II never trust his woixl after ! 
come, 't is a foolish saying. 

King. Your repr(x>f is something too round :^ 
I should be angry with you, if the time were 
convenient. 

WUl. Let it be a quarrel between us, if you 
live. 220 

King. I embrace it 

Will. How sliall I know thee again? 

King. Give me any gage of thine, and I will 
wear it in my bonnet: then, if ever thou dar'st 
acknowledge it, I will make it my quarrel. 

WUl. Here's my glove: give me another of 
thine. 

King. Tliere. 

Will. This will I also wear in my cap: if 
ever thou come to me and say, after to-mor- 
row, " This is my glove," by this hjind, I will 
take thee® a box on the ear. 232 

King. If ever I live to see it, I will challenge 
it. 

WiU, Thou dar'st as well be hanged. 

King. Well, I will do it, though I take® thee 
in the king's comj>any. 

WUl. Kee]) thy wonl: fare thee well 

* Elder-ffitn, pop-gun. * Go about, undertake. 

' Too round, too blunt, too plain-spoken. 
> / will take thee, i.e. as we say. I will take and give 
thee. > Take, catch, find. 
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ACT IV. ( 



Batft. Be frienda, you English fuolx, t>e 
frieniis: we have French quarrelaenow,' if you 
could tell how to i-eckon. «1 

S Q King. Indeeii, the Freuch may lay twenty 
'French crowiu to one, tliej will beat us; for 




(they bear tLtm on their shoulders: but it ia 

{no EngliHli treason to cut French crowiis, aiid 

f to-morrow the king himself will be a clipper. J 

[fixeani the three Holdiert. 

Upon the kinf^! let us our lives, our souls. 

Our debts, our careful' wives, 

< Enou, enouiili (iiwd with plan] iiuuni). 



Our children and oar sins lay on the kingi 
We must bear all. O hard condition,^ ix 

Twin-bom with greatneaa, subject to the breath 
Of every fool, whuae MUse no more can feel 
But his own wringing!* What infinite heart's- 

Must kings neglect, that private men enjoyi 
And what have kings, that privates havenot too, 
Save ceremony, save general ceremony) 
And what art thou, thou idol ceremony) 
[ What kind of God art thou, that sulfer'st more ^ 
Of mortal griefs than do thy wondiipjiers f J 
Whnt are thy rents ) what are thy comings iul . 

ceremony, show me hut thy worth' ini - 
What is thy soul of adoration)] > 
Art thou aught else but place, degree and form, 
Creating awe and fear in other men ) 
Wherein thou art less happy being fear'd 
Than they in fearing. 

[ What drink'at thou oft, instead of homage ' 

Bwuet, 
But poisoQ'd flattery) 0, be eack, great great- ■ 

And bid thy ceremony give thee cure! 
QThink'st thou tJie fiery fever will go out Ko' 
With titles blown from mlulation) i 

Will it give jilace to flexure and low bending)^ J 
Canst thou, when thou command'st the b^(gar'a 

Command the health of it) No, thou proud 

That play'st so subtly with a king's repoee; 

1 am a king that find thee, and I know 

T is not tlie balm,* the sceptre and the ball. 
The sword, the mace, the crown imperial, 
[ The intertituiu'd robe of gold and pearl. 
The farced title running 'fore the king, ] tan 
The throne be sits on, nor tlie tide of pomp 
That beats upon the high shore of this world, 
No, not all these, thrice-gorgeous ceremony. 
Not all these, laid in bed majestical, 
Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slnve. 
Who with a body fill'd and vacant mind 
Getfl him to ivst, cranim'd with distressful' 

QNever sees horrid night, the child of hell, 

> Cmuf itioii, mstricallj ■ qiudrii^lUlits. 



ACT IV. Soene 1. 
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ACT IV. Scene 8. 



Bat, like a Lickey, from the rise to set 289 
Sweats iu the eye of Phoebus and all ni^t 
Sleeps in Elysium; next day after dawn, 
Doth rise and help Hyperion to his horse,^ 
And follows so the ever-running year. 
With profitable labour, to his grave :^ 
And, but for ceremony, such a wretch, 
Winding up days with toil and nights with 

sleep. 
Had the fore-hand and vantage of a king. 
f The slave, a member of the country^s peace, 
Enjoys it; but in gross brain little wots'^ 
What watch the king keeps to maintain the 

peace, 300 

Whose hours the peasant best advantages.^ ^ 

Enter Erpixoham. 

Erp. My lord, your nobles, jealous of your 
absence, 
Seek through your camp to find you. 

Kitiff. Grood old knight. 

Collect them all together at my tent: 
I '11 be before thee. 

Erp. I shall do 't, my lord. [Ejtni, 

King, [Kneeling] O Goil of battles! steel my 
soldiers' hearts; 
Possess them not with fear ; ttike from them 

now 
The sense of reckoning, if th' opposed numbers 
Pluck their hearts from them. Not to-day, 

OLord, 
O, not to-day, think not upon the fault sio 
My father made in compassing the crown! 
I Richard's body have interred new; 
And on it have bestow'd more contrite tears 
Ilian from it issu'd forced dro]>s of blood: 
Fire hundred poor I have in yearly pay, 
Who twice a-day their wither'd hands hold up 
Towards heaven, to pardon blood; and I have 

built 
Two chantries, where the sad ^ and solemn priests 
Sing still ^ for Richard's soul. More will I do; 
Though all that I oin do is nothing wortli, 
^ce that my penitence comes after all, 321 
Imploring pardon. 

1 Htlp Hyperion to hi$ hon$^ i» up before sanriiie. 

* Wots, knowe. 

' The peatatU bett advatUoifet, i.e. benefit the i)ea8ant 

Dioilt 

* Sad, gerious, gtmire. * Stilly constantly. 



Enter Gloucester. 

Olo. My liege! [The King rises.] 
King. My brother Gloucester's voice? Ay; 
I know thy errand, I will go with thee: 
The day, my friends and all things stay for me. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene II. T/ie French camp. Sunrise. 

Enter the Dauphin, Orleans, Rambures, and 

others. 

Orl. The sun doth gild our armour; \i\\, n:y 

lords! 
J)au, Afonirz d cheval ! My horse! varlet.'^ 

laqvais! ha! 
Orl. O brave spirit! 
Dau. Via! les eaux et la terre^ — 
Orl. Ilitm puU? Puir et le fen^ — 
Dau. del! cousin Orleans. 

Enter Constablk. 

Now, my lord coiistiible! 

Con. Hark, how our steeds for present service 

neigh ! 

Dau. Mount them, and make incision in 

their hides, 9 

That their hot blood may 8]>in in English eyes, 

And douf^ them with superfluous courage, ha I 

Ham. What, will you have them weep our 

horses' blood? 

How shall we, then, behold their natural tears? 

Enter Messenger, 

Mess. The English are embattletl,^ you French 

peers. 
Con. To horse, you gallant princes! straight 

to horse! 
Do but behold yon }xx)r and starved Itand, 
[And your fair show shiUl suck away their: 

souls, 
Leaving them but the shales^ and husks of men.] 
There is not work enough for all our hands; 
Scarce blood enough in jdl their sickly veins 
To give each naked curtle-axe*^ a stain, 21 
QThat our French gal Ian ts shall to-day d niw out, 

• Varlet (Old French) = page. 

7 DmU, do out, i.e. extinguish. 

* KmbatlUd, i.f. iu battle array. 

9 Shales, BhelU 10 Curtle-axs, cutlaaa. 
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J Aiid sheath for lack of sport: let us but blow 
-; on them, 23 

■ The vapour of our valour will o'ertum them. ] 
T is positive 'gainst all exceptions, lords, 

■ That our superfluous lackeys [and our peasants, 
' Who in unnecessary action swarm 

* About our scjuares* of battle, ] were enow 
To purge this field of such a hilding* foe, 
Though we u{x>u tliis mountain's basis by so 
Took stand for idle speculation: 
But that our honours must not. What 's to say? 
A very little little let us do. 
And all is done. Then let the trumpets sound 
The tucket sonance' and the note to mount; 
For our approach sliall so much dare the field 
That England shall couch down in fear and 
yield. 

Enter Grandpre. 

Grand. Why do you stay so long, my lonls 
of France? 
Yon island carrions, desperate of their bones,* 
lU-favour'dly become the morning field: 40 
Their ragged curtains^ poorly are let l(K)se, 
And our air shakes them passing scornfully: 
Big Mars seems bankrupt in their lieggai-'d host 
And faintly through a rusty beaver^ |)eep8: 
; Q The horsemen sit like fixed candlesticks, 
>With torch-stiives in their hand; and their 

poor jades 
Lob^ down their heads, dropping the hides and 

hips, 
The gum down-roping® from their pale-dead 

eyes, 
. And in their pale dull moutlis the gimmal bit' 
, Lies foul with chewed grass, still and motion- 
( less;] 60 

And their executors, the knavish crows, 
Fly o'er them, all im]mtient for their hour. 
! Q Description cannot suit itself in words 
',To demonstrate the life of such a battle 
^n life so lifeless as it shows itself. ] 

Con, They've said their prayers, and they 
stiiy for death. 

1 S*iHareSt Miuadrons. > Hildiiig, base, cowardly. 

* The tucket ionanee, a flourish on a trumpet 

* Desperate qf their hones^ reckless of their fate. 
A Ragged evrtaim, torn banners. 

< Beaver, the visor of a helmet. 7 Lob, hang heavily. 
> Down-roping, i.e. dripping down (Fr. roupie). 

* Gimtnal bit, a bit with double rings. 
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Dau. Shall we go send them dinners and 
fresh suits 
And give their fasting horses provender, 
And after fight with them? 

Con, I stay but for my guidon:*^ to the field! 
I will the banner from a trumpet take, 6I 
And use it for my haste. Come, come, away! 
The sun is high, and we outwear ^^ the day. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene III. 77ie English camp. 

Enter the English host; Gloucester, Bedford^ 
Exeter, Salisbury and Westmoreland. 

Glo. Where is the king? 

Bed. The king himself is rode to view their 

battle. 
West. Of fighting men they have full three 

score thousand. 
Exe. Tliere 's five to one; besides, they all 

are fresh. 
tSal. God's arm strike with us! 't is a fearful 
odds. 
God be wi' you, princes all; I '11 to my charge: 
If we no more meet till we meet in heaven, 
Then, joyfully, my noble Lonl of Bedford, 
My dear Lord Gloucester, and my good Lord 
Exeter, 9 

And my kind kinsman, warriors all, adieu ! 
Bed. Farewell, good Sjilisbury; and good 

luck go with thee! 
Q Exe. Farewell, kind lord ; fight valiantly to- { 
day: 

And yet I do thee wrong to mind** thee of it,: 
For thou art f ram'd of the firm truth of valour. ] > 

[Exit Salisbury. 
Bed. He is as full of valour as of kindness; 

Princely in botL 

Enier the King. 

WeSi, O that we now had here 

But one ten tliousand of those men in England 
That do no work to-d.iy ! 

King What's he that wishes so? 

My cousin Westmoreland I No, uiy fair cousin : 
If we are m«ark'd to die, we are enow** a> 

To do our country loss; and if to live, 

10 Guidon, ensign, standard. 
" We mUicear. we are wastintr. 



" Mind, remind. 



13 £notc, cnoiijjh. 
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^e fewer men, the greater share of honour. 
Ood'Bwill' Ipray thee, wiah not one man more. 
3j Jove, I am not covetous for gold, 
Nor care I vho doth feed upon my coet; 
It yeama' me not if men my garments wear; 
Such outward things dweU not in my deeires: 
But if it be a sin to covet honour. 



I am the D 



it offending eoul alive. 



No,failh,mycoz,wi8hnotaroui from England: 
God's pe)kc«! I would not lose so great an honour 
As one man more, metliinks, would share from 

For the best hope I have. 0, do not wish one 

Rather proclaim it,WeBtmoreland, through my 
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That he which huth no atomsch to this fight, 
Let him depart; his passport shall be made 
Aiid crowns for convoy* put into his purse: 
We would Dot die in that man's company 
That fears his fellowship to die with us. 
T)ii« <Uy is called the feast of Orispian : to 
he tliat outlives this day, and comes safe home, 
Will Htaud a tip-toe when this day ia nam'd, 
And rouae hira at the name of Crispian. 
He that shaU live this day, and see old age, 
Will yearly on the rigil ^ feast his neighbours. 
Ami Bay "To-morrow is Siunt Crispian:" 
TVn will he strip his sleeve and show his scant. 



Andsay "These woundal liad on Crifpin'sday." 
Old men forget; yet all sliall be forgot, 
But he '11 remember with advantages* m 

WhatfentBhedidtliatdny:then8hftllourname8, 
Familiar in his mouth as household words, 
Harry the king, Be<lforit and Exeter, 
Warwick and Talbot, S.ilisbury and Gloucester, 
Be in their flowing cups freshly remeraber'd. 
This story shall the good man teach his son; 
And Crispin Crisjiian shall ne'er go by. 
From this <lay t<) the eTiding of the world. 
But we in it slinll be reineuibereil; » 

We few, we hajipy few, we luinil of brothers; 
For he to-ilay that sheds his IiIihhI with tiie 

• With adraittBgrt. nrlth proflt 
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Sliall be my brother; be he iieer so vile, (12 
This day shall gentle his condition:^ 
And gentlemen in England, now a-bed, 
Shall think themselves accurs'd they were not 

here; 
And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any 

speaks 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispin's day. 

Ee-enter Salisbury. 

Sal. My sovereign lord, bestow yourself* 
with speed: 
Tlie French are bravely' in their battles* set. 
And will with all expedience^ charge on us. 70 
King. Ail things are ready, if our minds be so. 
West. Perish the man whose mind is back- 
ward now! 
King. Thou dost not wish more help from 

England, coz? 
Wett. Crod's will ! my liege, would you and 
I alone. 
Without more help, could fight this royal battle ! 
King. Why, now tliou hast unwish'd ^ve 
thousand men: 
Which likes me better than to wish us one. 
You know your places: God be with you all! 

Tucket. Enter Mont jot and Attendants. 

Mont. Once more I come to know of thee. 
King Harry, » 

If for thy ransom thou wilt now compound. 
Before thy most assured overthrow: 
Q For certainly thou art so near the gulf, 

• Tliou needs must be englutted.^ Besides, in 
' mercy, 

• The constable desires thee thou wilt mind 

; Thy followers of repentance; that their souls 
[ May make a peaceful and a sweet retire 
;From oif these fields, where, wretches, their 
) poor bodies 
< Must lie and fester.^ 

King. Who hath sent thee now? 

Mont. The Constable of France. 

King. I pray thee, bear my former answer 
back: 90 



1 Q^ntle hit condition, make him a gentleman, 
s Bestouf yourte{ff return to your post. 

* Bravely, with much display. * Battles, battaliont. 

* Expedience, haste. 

* Englutted, swallowed up. absorbed. 
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Bid them achieve^ me and then sell my bonet. 
Good God ! why should they mock poor fellows 

thus? 92 

The man that once did sell the lion's skin 
While the beast Uv'd, was kill'd with hunting 

him. 
A many of our bodies shall no doubt 
Find native graves; upon the which, I trust, 
Sliall witness Uve in brass of this day's work: 
And those that leave tbeir valiant bones in 

France, 
Dying like men, though buried in your dung- 

hUls, 
They shall be fam'd; [for there the sun shall 

greet them, 100 

And draw their honours reeking up to heaven; 
Leaving their earthly ])arts to choke your clime. 
The smell whereof shall breed a plague in 

France. 
Mark then abounding valour in our English, 
That being dead, like to the bullet's grazing, 
Break out into a second course of mischief, 
Killing in relapse of mortality. 
Let me speak proudly: tell the constable 108 
We are but warriors for the working day; 
Our gayness and our gilt^ are all besmirched 
With rainy marching in the painful field; 
There 's not a piece of feather in our host — 
Good argument, I hope, we will not fly — 
And time hath worn us into slovenry:* 
But, by the mass, our hearts are in the trim; 
And my poor soldiers tell me, yet ere night 
They 'U be in fresher robes, or they will pluck 
The gay new coats o'er the French soldiers' heads 
And turn them out of service. If they do this, — 
As, if God ])lease, they shall, — my ransom then 
Will soon be levied.] Herald, save thou thy 

labour; 121 

Come thou no more for ransom, gentle herald: 
They shall have none, I swear, but these my 

. joints; 
Which if they have as I will leave 'em them, 
Sliall yield them little, tell the constable. 
Jlont. I shall. King Han*}'. And so fare thee 

well: 
Thou never slialt hear herald any more. 

[KxeutU Montjotf and Attendants. 

T Achiete, capture. 

* Gilt, fine trappings. 

* Slovenry, slovenlineaa. 
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Kiiiff. I fear thoa 'It once more come again 
fur ransom. 

Enter York. 

VorL My lord, most humbly onmy knee I beg 

The leading of the vaward.^ 130 

A'i'/iy. Take it, brave York. Now, Boldiera, 

march away: 

And how^ thou pleasest^ God, dispose the day! 

[EjceunL 

[ ScEN'E IV. Thefidd of battle. 

Ahxrunu Excursions, Enter Pistol, French 
Soldier^ and Boy. 

, Piit. Yield, cur! 

. Fr. Sol. Je pense que vous ites gentUhomme 

(It: bonne qualite.^ 

Put. QfMlitie calmie custure me!^ Art tliou 
a gentleman? what is thy name? discuss. 
Fr. Sol. Seigneur Dieu! 
Pist. O, Signieur Dew should be a gentle 
man: 
Peq«nd my words, O Signieur Dew, and 

mark; 
Signieur Dew, tliou diest on point of fox,^ 
Except, O signieur, thou do give to me lo 
Egregious ransom. 

Fr. Sol. 0, prenez tnisSricordel ayez pitii 
de moi!^ 

' Piit. Moy ^ shall not ser\'e; I will have forty 
'^ moys; 

•Or 1 will fetch thy rim* out at thy throat 
In drojis of crimson blood. 
) Fr. Sol. Est-U impossible dechapper la force 
'.de ton bras?^ 

^ Pist. Brass, cur! 10 

(Thoa damned and luxurious ^^ mountain 

fOffer'dt me brass? 

/ Fr. Sf»/. pardonnez moi! 

Pist. Sa^st thou me so? is that a ton of 
moys? 

* Vaveard, Tankard. * How, as. 

' '* I think that you are a gentleman of good quality." 

* See note 2S3. * Point of/fat, point of sword. 
'■ " 0, take compaMion ! hare pity on me ! " 

' JToy. See note 237. 

> Aim, the peritoneum; or, perhaps, the diaphragm. 

* ' Is it impossible to escape the force of thy arm ? " 
1 LuxuriotUf, lustf uL 



Come hither, boy: ask me this slave in French^ 
Wliat is his name. 

Boy. Ecoutez: comment ites-wms appeU?^^ 
Fr, Sol, Monsieur le Fer. < 

Boy. He says his name is Master Fer. < 

Pist. Master Fer 1 1 '11 /«r him, and firk" him, ^ 
and ferret^ him: discuss the same in French , 
unto him. 81 ^ 

Boy. I do not know the French for fer, and^ 
ferret, and firk. ^ 

Pist. Bid him prepire; for I will cut his, 
throat ) 

Fr. Sd. Que dit-il, monsieur? / 

Boy. 11 me cwnmande de v<yus dire que vous . 
faites vous prit; car ce soldat ici est disposi' 
tout d cette heure de couper votre gorge}^ ) 

Pist. Owy^ cuppele gorge^ permafoy}^ > 

Peasant, unless thou give me crowns, bitive^ 
crowns; 40-; 

Or mangled shalt thou be by this my sword. ^ 
Fr. Sol. Oy je vous supplie, pour Vamour de : 
JheUy me pardonner! Je suis gentilhotnme cfej 
bonne maison: gardez ma vie, et je vous don-f. 
nerax deux cents Scus.^^ ^ 

Pist. What are his words? 
Boy. He prays you to save his life: he is a 
gentleman of a go<xl house; and for his ran- 
som he will give vou two hundred crowns, 

Pist. Tell him my fury shall abate, and I 

The crowns will take. 5i 

Fr. Sol. Petit monsieur^ que dit-il? \ 

Boy. Encore quHl est contre son jurement cfo-J 

pardonner aucun prisonnier, neanmoins^ pour'^ 

Us icus que vous Vavez promis, il est content de ' 

vous donner la liberie, le franchisement.^'^ J 

Fr. Sol. Sur mes genour je vous donne mille^. 

remercimens; etje m^estime heureux queje suit 



tomhe entre les mains cPun chevalier, je pense, le 



<, 



" " Listen; how are you called?" ("what's your name?") 

w Firk, beat " Ferret, worry. 

i« " He orders me to tell you to make yourself ready ; 
for this soldier here is disposed this very hour to cut your 
throat" 

1* This is Pistol's idea of French. He means, "O yes, 
cut his throat, by my faith." 

»« " O, I entreat you for the love of God to p.irdon me ! 
I am a gentleman of good family : preserve my life, and 
I will give you two hundred crowns." 

17 "Although it is against his oath to pardon any pri- 
soner, nevertheless (in return) for the crowns you hare 
promised him, he is content to give (you) your liberty, 
your release." 
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^plv* brave, raillant, et tret dittingul teignew 

i^Angletenv} n 

} Pitt. Expound unto me, boy. 

\ Boy. He gives you, upon hia kneea, a thon- 

Jsand thanks; and he esteems himself happv 

ithat he hath fallen into the hands of one, as 

ibe thinks, the most brave, valorous, and 

(thrice-worthy signior of England. 

I Put. As I suck blood, I will some mercy 

(show. Follow me! 



Boy. Suivet-tou* U ffmnd capitaine.* [Ej-c-' 
vnt I'ittol, aiid FTtncA Soldier.] I did uever^ 
know so full a voice issue from so emjity a; 
heart: but the saying ia true, — The empty; 
vessel makes the greatest sound. Bardolph^ 
and Nyra had ten times more valour thanj 
this roaring devil i' the old play, tliat everyj 
one may pare his nails with a wooden dagger:; 
and they are both lianged; and so would this' 
be, if he durst steal any thing adventurously.' ; 




I must stay with the lackeys, with the lug- 
gage of our camp: the French might have a 
good j)rey of us, if he knew of it; for there is 
none to guard it but boys. [Exii. 2 

Scene V. Another ptirt of ihe fi«ld. 

Enter Constablb, Orlbahs, Bofrbos, 
Dacphis, liAMBURES, and otAen in confusion. 
Con. Odiable! 

1 " Cpun my kncei I give jrou ft ttiouutui thmiki; anil 
I eit«m myielf taappjr lo hiTe Wlcti Into the hinila uf a 
knight. I think, the moit bn.n, Tillanl, and htgbl/ dl<- 
UogDliheil loril in Engiind ." 

1 "Follow tlie great captain " • A Jniifunnulu, boldly. 



Orl. leigneiir.' le Jour ett perdu, tout ril 

Dan. Jfortdema I'lti-'all i8coiifounded,Rli: 
Re)iniach and everlasting shame 
SitH iLiiiekiug in our plumes. mSi-fiuiitr 

Do not run away. [.I tliorl alarum. 

Con. AVIiy, all our ranks are broke. 

Dan. O perdurable" shame! let 's stab our- 

Be thefe the wretchex tlint we play'd at dice 



•'-Otnylord. tliedayli 
' PrrduraMt. entliiring. I 
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Orl. la this the king we sent to for bia 
ransom? 

Bo*tr. Shame and eternal shame, nothing 
Imt sliame! 10 

Let 's die in honour: once more back again; 
[And he that will not follow Bourbon now, 
, lift him go hence, and with his cap in hand. 
Like a baite pander, hold the chamber-door 
Whilst by a slave, no gentler than my dog, 
His fairest daughter is contaminated.^ 

Con. Disonler, that hath spoiled us, friend* 



US now! 



Let us (»n heaps go offer up our lives. 

Orf. We are enow* yet living in the field 
To smother up the English in our throngs. 
If any order might be thought iii)on. 21 

Dour. The deWl take order now ! I '11 to 
the throng: 
Let life be short; else shame will be too long. 

[Kreunt. 

Q Sc E NE VI. Anotlter part of the field. 

Alarums. Enter Kino Henry and Forces^ 
Exeter, atul ot/uirs. 

Kiiiff. Well have we done, thrice valiant 
c«mntrjTnen: 
Biit all 's not done; yet keep the French the 
field. 
£>•;. The Duke of York commends him to 

your majesty. 
K'tmf. Lives he, good uncle? thrice within 
this hfiur 
I s-iw him down ; thrice up again, and fi<rhting ; 
Fr'iiii helmet to the spur all bhxMl he was. 
Ea". In which arrav, brave soldier, doth he 

L-inlin^'^ the j)lain; and by his bloixly side, 
Yuke fellow to his honour-owing* wounds, 
Tlie noble Yj\t\ of Suffolk also lies. 10 

^^||tf•.lk fin*t di'd: and York, all haggled'* over, 
J '"iiii.-s to him, where in gore he lay insteep'd, 
.\iiil takes him by the l^eard; kisses the gashes 
Tliat M^HMlily did yawn upon his face; 
\\A i-TW'< aloud **TaiTy, dear cousin Suffolk! 
Mv suiil shall thine keepcom|)any to heaven; 

1 Frifnd, befriend. s Enow, euoagh. 

* Larding, enriching. 

* Ih'iiour-owing, honour-owning;, honourable, 
s IlagjUd, mangled. 
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Tarry, sweet soul, for mine, then fly abreast. 
As in this glorious and well-foughten field 
We kept together in our chivalry!" 19 

L^]K)n these words I came and cheer'd him up: 
He smil'd me in the face, raught^ me his hand, 
And, with a feeble grijie, says " Dear my lord, 
Commend my service to my sovereign." 
So^ did he turn and over Suffolk's neck 
He threw lus wounded arm and kiss'd his 

li[>s; 
And so espous'd to detith, with blood he seal'd 
A testament of noble-ending love. 
The pretty and sweet manner of it forc'd 
Those waters from me which I would have 

stopp'd ; 

But I had not so mucli of man in me, 30 

And all my mother came into mine eyes ^ 
And gave me up to tears. 

Kin(/. I blame you not; 

For, hearing this, I must perforce** com])ound 
With mistful eyes, or they will issue too. 

[Alarum. 
But, hark! what new alarum is this same? 
The French have reinforc'd their scatter'd 

men : > 

Tlien ever>' soldier kill his prisoners: 37'^ 

Give the woixl through [Exeiint.Jj 

Scene VII. Another part of t/wfidd. 

Enter Flu ELLEN and Gower. 

Flu. Kill the poys and the luggage! 'tis 
ex})ressly against the laws of arms: 'tis as 
arrant a piece of knavery, mark you now, as 
can be offer't; in your conscience, now, is it 

not? 

Ootr. 'Tis certiiin there's not a boy left 
alive; and the cowardly niseals that ran fn^m 
the battle ha' done this slaughter: besides, 
they liave bum'd and carrie<l away all tliat 
was in the king's tent; wherefore the king, 
most worthily, hath caus'd every soldier to 
cut his prisoner's throat. O, 't is a gallant 
king: 11 

J'lit. Ay, he was })orn at Monmouth, Cap- 
tain (iower. A\liat will yo»i the town's name 
where Alexander the Pig wjis jKirn! 

Goic. Alexander the (ireat. 



• RaunhU reache<l. » So, tlion. » Perjoree, nccewarily 
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Flu, Why, I pray you, is not pig great? 
the pig, or the great, or the niighty, or the 
huge, or the magiianiuious, are all one reckon- 
ings, save the phrase is a little variations. 19 

Gow. I think Alexander the Great was 
bom in Macedon: his father was called Philip 
of Macedon, as I tiike it ? 

Flu, I think it is in Macedon where Alex- 
ander is pom. I tell you, captain, if you look 
in the niaps of the 'orld, I warrant you sail 
find, in the comparisons between Macedon 
and Monmouth, that the situations, look you, 
is both alike. There is a river in Macedon ; 
and there is also moreover a river at Mon- 
mouth: it is called AVye at Monmouth; but 
it is out of my prains what is the name of 
the other river; but 't is all one, 't is alike as 
my fingers is to my fingers, and there is sal- 
mons in both. If vou mark Alexander's life 
well, Harry of Monmouth's life is come after 
it indifferent well; for there is figures in all 
things. Alexander, — Gotknow8,andyou know, 
— in his rages, and his furies, and his wratlis, 
and his cholers, and his moods, and his dis- 
pleasures, and his indignations, and also being 
a little intoxicates in his prains, did, in his 
ales and his angers, look you, kill his pest 
friend, Cleitus. 41 

Gow, Our king is not like him in that: he 
never kill'd anv of his friends. 

Flu, It is not well done, mark you now, 
to take the tales out of my mouth, ere it is 
made and finished. I speak but in the figures 
and comparisons of it: as Alexander killed 
his friend Cleitus, being in his ales and his 
cui>s; so also Harry Monmouth, being in his 
right wits and goml judgements, tum'd away 
the fat knight with the great-belly doublet: 
he was full of jests, and gipes, and knaveries, 
and mocks; I have forgot his name. 

Gow, Sir John Falstaff. 

Flu, That is he: I '11 tell you there is good 
men pom at Moimiouth. 

Gow. Here comes his majesty. 

Alarum, Enter King Henry, and forces; 
Warwick, Gloucester, Exeter, a)id 
others. 

King. I was not angry since I came to 
France 
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Until this instant. Take a trumpet,^ herald; 
Ride thou unto the horsemen on yon hill: 
If they will fight with us, bid them come 
down, fJi 

Or void* the field; they do offend our sight: 
If they '11 do neither, we will come to them, 
And make them skirr' away, as swift as stones 
Enforced* from the old Assyrian slings: 
Besides, we'll cut the throats of those we have, 
And not a man of them that we shall take 
Sliall taste our mercy. Go and tell them so. 

Enter Montjot and Attendants. 

Exe. Here comes the herald of the French, 

my liege. 
Glo. His eyes are humbler than they us'd 

to be. 70 

King, How now! what means this, herald? 

know'st thou not 
Tliat I have fin'd these bones of mine for 

ransom? 
Com'st thou again for ransom ? 

2Ioni, [Kneelvig^ No, great king: 

I come to thee for charitable license,* 
That we may wander o'er this bloody field 
To book' our dead, and then to burj' them; 
To sort our nobles from our common men. 
For many of our princes — woe the while! — 
Lie drown'd and soak'd in mercenary blood ;^ 
Q So do our vulgar** drench their peasant limbs . 
In blood of princes ; and their wounded , 

steeds 81 

Fret fetlock deep in gore and with wild rage 
Yerk® out their armed heels at their dead 

masters. 
Killing them twice. O, give us leave, great 

king, '._ 

To view the field in safety and disj)ose ■• 

Of their dead bodies!] 

King, I tell thee truly, herald, 

I know not if the dav be ours or no; 
For yet a many of your horsemen i>eer 
And gallop o'er the field. 
Mont. [Rising'] The day is yoin-s. 



» Tnnnpet, i.f. trumpeter. * Void, Icnre. 

a Skirr, hurry. * Et{foreed, hurled. 

< License, penulBsioD. ^ Tu hvok, v<'. to register. 
' Mercenary blood, i.e. the blood of merccnariea. 
> Our vulgar, i.e. our common soldiers. 
» Yerk, thnut. 
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Kiiif/. Praised be God, and not our strength, 
for it! 90 

What is this castle calFd tliat stands hard by? 
Mont, They call it Agincourt. 
A'l/i^. Then call we this the field of Agin- 
court, 
Fought on the day of Crispin Crispianus. 

[Flourish of trumpets, 
C Flu. Your grandfather of famous memory, 
an't please your majesty, and your great- 
ancle Edward the Plack Prince of Wales, as 
I have read in the chronicles, fought a most 
prave {)attle here in France. 
Kim/. They did, Fluellen. lOO 

Flu. Your majesty says very true: if your 
majesties is remembered of it, the Welshmen 
(lid good service in a garden where leeks did 
grow, wearing leeks in their Monmouth caps; 
which, your majesty know, to this hour is an 
honourable badge of the service; and I do 
believe your majesty takes no scorn to wear 
the leek upon Saint Tavy's day. loe 

Kin^. I wear it for a memorable honour; 
For I am Welsh, you know, good country- 
man. 
Flu, All the water in Wye cannot wash 
your majesty's Welsh plood out of your pody, 
I can tell you that: God pless it and preserve 
it, as long as it pleases his grace, and his 
majesty too! 
Kin^. Thanks, good my countryman. 
Flu. By Jeshu, I am your majesty's coun- 
tryman, I care not who know it; I will con- 
fess it to all the 'orld: I need not to be 
ashamed of your majesty, praised be God, so 
long as your majesty is an honest man. iso 
, King. God keep me so I ^ Our heralds go 

with him: 
Bring me just notice ^ of the numbers dea<i 
On both our parts. [Exeunt Heralds with 
Jfontjoy.] Call yonder fellow hither. 

[Points to Williams, 

Exe. [To Willi/ims] Soldier, you must come 

to the king. [ Williams advances^ having the 

Kinrfs glove in his cap. 
King. Soldier, why wearest thou that glove 
in thy cap/ 
Hi//. An 't please your majesty, 't is the 

1 Just notice, trae information. 



gage of one that I should fight witlial, if he 
be alive. 

King, An Englishman? 120 

WUl, An 't please your majesty, a rascal 
that swagger'd with me* last night; who, if 
alive and ever dare to challenge this glove, I 
have sworn to take him a Iwx o' th' ear: or if 
I can see my glove in his cap, which he swore, 
as he was a soldier, he would w^ear if alive, I 
will strike it out soundlv. 

King. What think you. Captain Fluellen? 
is it fit this soldier keep his oath? 

Flu, He is a craven and a villain else, an 't 
please your majesty, in my conscience. 140 

King. It may be his enemy is a gentleman 
of great sort,' quite from the answer of his 
degree. 

/7i/. Though he be as good a gentleman as 
the tevil is, as Lucifer and Belzebub himself, 
it is necessary, look your grace, that he keep 
his vow and his oath: Q if he be perjured, see* 
you now, his rejmtation is as arrant a villain 
and a Jacksauce,* as ever his black shoe trod '> 
upon God's ground and his earth, in my con- ^ 
science, la!] 150> 

King. Then keep thy vow, sirrah, when 
thou meet'st the fellow. 

Will. So I will, my liege, as I live. 

Ki)ig. Who serv'st thou under? 

Will. Under Captain Gower, my liege. 

Flu. Gower is a goo<l captain, and is good 
knowledge and literatureil in the wars. 

King. Call him hither to me, soldier. IM 

Will. I will, my liege. [Exit. 

King. Here, Fluellen ; wear thou this favour 
for me and stick it in thy cap; when Alen9on 
and myself were down together, I pluck'd 
this glove from his helm : if any man cliallenge 
this, he is a friend to Alen^on, and an enemy 
to our person; if thou encounter any such, 
apprehend him, an thou dost me love. IM 

Flu. Your grace does me as great honours 
as can be desir'd in the hearts of his subjects: 
I would fain see the man, that has but two 
legs, that shall find himself aggrief d at this 
glove; that is all; but I would fain see it once, 
and please God of his gmee that I might see. 

^Sxcaggtfd with me, bullied me. 

3 Great sort, hi((h rank. 

* JackMLUce, Fluellen '« blunder for Saufy Jack. 
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King. Knowest thou Grower? 

Mu. He is my clear friend, an please you. 

King. Pray thee, go seek him, and bring 
him to my tent. 

Flu. I will fetch him. [Exit. 

King. My Lord of Warwick, and my brother 
Gloucester, 
Follow Fluellen closely at the heels: 17» 

The glove which I have given him for a favour 
May haply purchase him a box o' th' ear; 
It is the soldier's; I by bargain should 
Wear it myself. Follow, good cousin War- 
wick: 
If that the soldier strike him, as I judge 
By his blunt bearing he will keep his word, 
Some sudden mischief may arise of it; 
For I do know Fluellen valiant^ 
And, touch'd with choler, hot as gunpowder, 
And quickly will return an injury: 189 

Follow, and see there be no harm between them. 
Gro you with me, uncle of Exeter. [Exeunt. 

Scene VIII. Before King Henry's pavilion. 

Enter Gower and Williams. 
WiU. I warrant it is to knight you, captain. 

EtUer Fluellen. 

Flu. God*8 will and his pleasure, captain, 
1 beseech you now, come apace to the king: 
there is more good toward you peradventure 
than is in your knowleilge to dream of. 
Will. Sir, know you this glove? 

Flu. Know the glove I I know the glove is 
a glove. 

Will. I know this; and thus I challenge it. 

[Strikes him. 

Flu. 'S blood I an arrant ti-aitor as any is 
in the universal world, or in France, or in 
England! n 

(jow. How now, sir I vou villain! 

Will. Do you think I '11 be forsworn? 

/7m. Stand away,Cai)tain Grower; I will give 
treason liis payment into plows, I warrant you. 

Will. I am no traitor. 

Flu. That 's a lie in thy throat. I charge 
you in his majesty's name, apprehend him: 
he 's a friend of the Duke Alen^on's. 19 

I Vatiant, metrically a trisyllable. 
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Enter Warwick and Gloucester. 

War. How now, how now 1 what's the matter? 

Flu. My Lord of Warwick, here is — })raised 
be Got for it! — a most contagious treason 
come to light, look you, as you sliall desire in 
a summer's day. Here is his majesty. 

Enter Kino Henrt and Exeter. 

King. How now! what 's the matter? 

Flu. My liege, here is a villain and a traitor, 
that, look your grace, has struck the glove 
which your majesty is take out of the helmet 
of Alenyon. a 

Will. My liege, this was my glove; here is 
the fellow of it ; and he that I gave it to in 
change promis'd to wear it in his cap: I pro- 
mised to strike him, if he did : I met this man 
with my glove in his cap, and I have been as 
good as my word. 

Flu. Your majesty hear now, saving your 
majesty's manhood, what an arrant, rascally, 
beggarly, lousy knave it is: I hope your 
majesty is pear me testimony and witness, 
and will avouchment, that this is the glove 
of Alen9on, that your majesty is give me; in 
your conscience, now? 40 

Kvig. Give me thy glove, soldier; look, 
here is the fellow of it. 
'T was I, indeed, thou promised'st to strike; 
And thou hast given me most bitter terms.' 

Flu. An please your majesty, let his neck 
answer for it, if there is any martial law in 
the world. 

King. How canst thou make me satisfaction? 

Will. All offences, my lord, com.e from the 
heart: never came any from mine that might 
offend your majesty. 51 

King. It was ourself thou didst abuse. 

Will. Your majesty came not like yourself: 
you appear'd t^> nie but as a common man; 
witness the night, your garments, your low- 
liness,' and wliat your highness suffer'd under 
tliat slia]>e, I beseech you take it for your own 
fault and not mine: for had vou been as I 
took you for, I made no offence; therefore, I 
beseech your highness, jiardon me. oo 



* Bitter term*, bitter words. 

* Lovclineu, humble apitearance. 
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Kitig. Here, uncle Exeter, fill this glove 
with crowns, ei 

And give it to this fellow. Keep it, fellow; 
And wear it for an honour in thy cap 
Till I do challenge it. Give him the crowns: 
And, captain, you must ueeds^ be friends with 
him. 

Flu, By this day and this light, the fellow 
has mettle enough in his belly. Hold, there 
is twelve pence for you; and I pray you to 
serve Grot, and keep you out of prawls, and 
prabbles,' and quarrels, and dissensions, and, 
I warrant you, it is the better for you. 7i 
\ViU. I will none of your money. 

Flu, It is with a good will ; I can tell you, 
it will serve you to mend your shoes: come, 
wherefore should you be so pashful? your 
shoes is not so good: 't is a good silling, I 
warrant you, or I will change it. 

Enter an English Herald, 

King. Now, herald, are the dead number'd? 
Her. Here is the number of the slaughter'd 

French. 
King What prisoners of good sort ' are taken, 

uncle? 80 

Exe, C^iarles Duke of Orleans, nephew to 

the king; 
John Duke of Bourbon, and Lord Bouciqualt: 
Of other lords and barons, knights and squires, 
Full fifteen hundred, besides common men. 
King, This note doth tell me of ten thousand 

French 
That in the field lie slain; of princes, in this 

number, 
And nobles bearing banners, there lie dead 
One hundred twenty six: added to these. 
Of knights, esquires, and gallant gentlemen, 
i Eight thousand and four hundred; [of the 

which, 90 

Five hundred were but yesterday dubb'd 

knights: 
So that, in these ten thousand they have lost, 
There are but sixteen hundred mercenaries,* 
The rest are princes, barons, lords, knights, 
< squires, 



> yetdi. of necenitjr. < PrdbhUt, petty dispateB. 
* Soff, nuik. * Mtreenariet, hired soldiers. 



And gentlemen of blood and quality. 
The names of those their nobles that lie dead: 
Charles Delabreth, high constable of France; 
Jacques of Chatillon, admiral of France; 
The master of the cross-bows, Lord Rambures; ^ 
Great Master of France, the brave Sir Guich 



ard Dolphin, 



100 

John Duke of Alen9ou, Anthony Duke oi[ 

Brabant, 
The brother to the Duke of Burgundy, 
And Edward Duke of Bar: of lusty earls, 
Grandpre and Roussi, Fauconberg and Foix, 
Beaumont and Marie, Vaudemont and'^ 

Lestrale. ] ' 

Here was a royal fellowship of death! 
Where is the number of our English dead? 

[Herald shows him another paper, 
Edward the Duke of York, the Earl of Suffolk, 
Sir Richard Ketly, Davy Gam, escjuire: 
None else of name;* and of all other men no 
But five and twenty. O God, thy arm was 

here; 
And not to us, but to thy arm alone. 
Ascribe we all! Wlien, without stratagem, 
But in i)lain shock and even play of battle, 
Was ever known so great and little loss 
On one part and on th' other? Take it, God, 
For it is none but thine! 
Exe, T is wonderful! 

King. Come, go we in procession to the 

village: 
And be it death proclaimed through our host 
To boast of this or take that praise from God 
Which is his only. 121 

Flu, Is it not lawful, an please your 
majesty, to tell how many is killed? 

King. Yes, captain; but with this acknow- 
ledgment, 
Tliat God fought for us. 
Flu. Yes, my conscience, he did us great 

goot. 
King. Do we all lioly rites; 
Let there be sung "Non nobis" and **Te Deum ;" 
The (lead with charity enclos'd in clay: 129 
And then to Calais; and to England then; 
Where ne^er from France arrived more happy 

men. [Exeunt. 



s Of name, of note or rank. 
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ACT V. 



PROLOGUE. 

Enter Chorus, 

Chor, Vouchsafe to those that have not 
read the storv, 
J That I may prompt them : Qand of such as have, 
[ I humbly pray them to admit th* excuse 
Of time, of numbers and due course of things, 
Wliich cannot in their huge and proper life 
Be here presented. ] Now we bear the king 
Toward Calais: grant him there; there seen, 
Heave him away ujjoii your winged thoughts 
Athwart^ the sea. Behold, the English beach 
Pales in* the flood with men, with wives, and 
boys, 10 

Whose shouts and cla})s out-voice the deep- 

mouth'd sea. 
Which, like a mighty whitfler^ 'fore the king, 
Seems to prepare his way: so let him land, 
And solemnlv see him set on to London. 
So swift a j)ace hath thought, that even now 
You may imagine him upon Blackheath; 
T Where that his lords desire him to liave 
\ borne 

) His bruised helmet and his bended sword 
Before him through the city: he forbids it. 
Being free from vainness and self -glorious 
pride; 20 

Giving full trophy, signal and ostent 
> Quite from himself U> G(k1. But now behold, 
>In the quick forge and working-house of 
( thought, ] 

How London doth pour out her citizens! 
The mayor and all his brethren in l»est sort,* — 
Like to the senators of th* antique Rome, 
With the plebeians swarming at their heels, — 
Go forth and fetch their conquering Caesar in: 
^QAs, by a lower but loving likelihood,^ 
^Were now the general of our gracious em- 
J press, 30 

^ As in g(xxl time he may, from Ireland coming, 
^ Bringing rebellion brr)aclied° on his sword, 

» Athtpart, acroM. a Pale* in, encircles. 

« Whijler, a pcnon who goes before a procession to 
clear the way. * Sort, style or manner. 

» Likelihood, similitude. « Broached, transHxed. 
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How many would the peaceful city quit, J 
To welcome him I much more, and much more : 
cause, Si 

Did they this Harry. ] Now in London place 

him; 
As yet the lamentation of the French 
Invites the King of England's stay at home; 
Tlie emperor's coming in behalf of France, 
To order peace between them; and omit 
All the occurrences, whatever chanced, 40 
Till Harry's back-return again to France: 
Tliere must we bring him : and myself have 

play'd 
The interim, by remembering you^ 't is past. 
Then brook abridgment, and your eyes ad- 
vance. 
After your thoughts, straight back again to 
France. [Exit. 

ScEJCE I. France. The English camp. 

Enter Fluellen a)id Gower. 

Qow. Now, that 's right; but why wear you 
your leek to-day? Saint Da\'y's day is 
])a8t. 

Flu. There is occasions and causes why and 
wherefore in all things: I will tell you, asse 
my friend. Captain Grower: the rascally, scaM,^ 
peggarly, lousy, pragging knave, Pistol, which 
you and yourself and all the world know to 
be no petter tlian a fellow, look you now, of 
no merits, he is come to me and prings me 
pread and salt yesterday, look you, and bid 
me eat my leek: it was in a place where I 
could not preeil no contention with him ; but 
I will be so pold as to wear it in my cap till 
I see him once again, and then I will tell him 
a little i)iece of my desires. 

Enter Pistol. 

Oow. Why, here he comes, swelling like a 
turkey-cock. 

Flu. 'T is no matter for his swellings nor 
his turkey -cooks. CJot pless you, Aunchient 



7 Remetnbfrit^ you, reniiuiling yoa. 



^ Scald, scurvy. 
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Pigtol! you ■cnrry, loosy knave, Get pleaa 
j-ou! 
Pitt. Ha! art thou bedlam? dost thou 
tliint, base Trojan, K 

To have me fold up Parca'a fatal web? 
Hence! I am qualmish at the smell of 
leek. 
Flu. I peseech you heartily, scurvy, lousy 



knave, at my deeireR, and my Tequests,and my 
petition^ h> eat, look you, this leek: because, 
look you, you do not love it, nor your affec- 
tions and your appetites and your digestions 
doo's not Agree witli it, I would desire you to 

Put. Not for C^walhuler' and all his goats. 
Flu. There is one goat for yoa [Striku 




him.'] Will you be so good, scald* knave, aa 
«t it t SI 

Fi». Base Trojan, thou ahalt die. 

Flu. You say very true, scald knave, when 
(kd'a will is: I will desire you to live in the 
mean time, and eat your victuals: come, there 
i« fauce for it. [Stritt* him.'] You called me 
v«ntenlay mountain -squire; but I will make 
you to-ilay a squire of low degree. I i)ray 
von, fall to: if you can mock a leek, you can 
eat a leek. 

OoK. EDoagh,captain:youhaveastoniBhed' 

/Tit. I my, I will make him eat some part 



of my leek, or I will peat hia pate four days. 
— Pite, I pray you : it is good for your green 
wound and your plriody coxcomb. 

PUl. Must I bite? 

Ftu. Yea, certainly, and out of doubt and 
out of question too, and ambiguitiea. 

Piit. By thia leek, I will most horribly 

I eat and eat, I swear— h 

Flu. Eat, I pray you; will you have some 

more sauce to your leek t there is not enough 

leek to swear by. 
Pitt. Quiet thy cudgel; thou doet see I 

Flu. Much gond to you, scald knave, 
heartily. Nay, pray you, throw none away; 
the skin is good for your proken coxconib. 
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When you take occasions to see leeks here- 
after, I pray you, mock at 'em ; that is all. 

Fist. Good. 60 

Flu. Ay, leeks is good: hold you, there is 
a groat to lieal your pate. 

Fist. Me a groat! 

Flu. Yes, verily and in truth, you shall 
take it; or I have another leek in my pocket, 
which you shall eat. 

Fist. I take thy groat in earnest of re-* 
venge. 

Flu, If I owe you any thing, I will pay 
you in cudgels: you shall be a woodmonger, 
and buy nothing of me but cudgels. God b' 
wi' you, and keep you, and heal your pate. 

Fist. All hell sliall stir for this. 72 

Ooip. Go, go ; you are a coimterfeit cowardly 
knave. Will you mock at an ancient tra- 
dition, begun upon an honourable respect, and 
worn as a memorable trophy of predeceased 
valour and dare not avouch in your deeds 
any of your words? I have seen you gleek- 
ing " and galling^ at this gentleman twice or 
thrice. You thought, because he co\dd not 
speak English in the native garb, he could 
not therefore handle an English cudgel: you 
find it otherwise; and henceforth let a Welsh 
correction teach you a good English condition.' 
Fare ye well. {Ejcit. 

Fist. Doth Fortune play the huswife* with 
me now ? 
<;QNew8 have I, that my Nell is dead i' the 

spital^ 
Of malady of France; 

And there mv rendezvous is quite cut 
] oflf.] 

Old I do wax; and from my weary limbs 

.' Hrmour is cudgell'd. Q Well, bawd 1 41 turn, 

/And something lean to cutpurse of quick 

f hand. ] jji 

To England will I steal, and there 1*11 

steal: 
And patches will I get unto these cudgell'd 

scars. 
And swear I got them in the Gallia wars. 

[Ejni. 



^ Olffking, Bueering. 

• Cfnndition, temper. 

• SpUal, hospital. 



s Oallifig, Bcotfiog. 
* Tluneife, hussy. 



Scene II. Troyes in Champagne, An apart- 
ment in the King's palace. 

EnteTy at one door, Kino Henrt, Exeter, 
Bedford, Gloucester, Warwick, West- 
moreland, and other Lord*; at another^ the 
French Kino, Queen Isabel, the Princess 
Katharine, Alice, and other Ladies; the 
Duke of Buroundt, and his train. 

King. Peace to this meeting, wherefore® 

we are met I 
Unto our brother France, and to our sister. 
Health and fair time of day; joy and good 

wishes 
To our most fair and princely cousin Katlia- 

rine; 
And, as a branch and member of this royalty. 
By whom this great assembly is contrived. 
We do salute you, Ihike of Burgimdy; 
And princes French, and peers, health to you 

all! 
Fr. King. Right joyous are we to behold 

yoiu* face, » 

Most worthy brother England; fairly met: — 
So are you, princes English, every one. 
Queen. So happy be Ihe issue, brother 

England, 
Of this good day and of this gracious meeting, 
As we are now glad tt) behold your eyes; 
Your eyes, wliich hitherto have borne in them 
Against the French, that met them in their 

l>ent. 
The fatal balls ^ of murdering basilisks:^ 
The venom of such looks, we fairly hope. 
Have lost their quality, and that this day 
Sliall cliange all griefs and quarrels into love. 
King. To cry amen to tliat, tlius we appear. 
Queen. You English princes all, 1 do salute 

vou. 22 

Bur. My duty to you both, on equal love, 
Great Kings of France and England! That 

I have laboured, v* 

With all my wits, my pains and strong en- 
deavours, 
To bring your most imi>erial majesties 
Unto this bar and royal interview, 

« Where/ore^ for whicli. "^ Balls, eyeballs. 

* liaKilukt; a pun on baHliikt=viwkw and hasiliifkt, 
\nrge cannon. 
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,r might! D 



u both parts best cau wit- 



Since theii my office hfitb sii far prevail'^ 
That, face to fai-e and roval eye to eye, so 
Ymi hare coiigreetixi,' let it not disgrace me, 
If 1 demand, before this royal view, 
Wli»t rub* or what impediment there is, 
Wliy that the naked, poor and mangled Peace, 
bear iiunw of arts, plenties and joyful birthg, 
Sliould Wit in this best garden of the world 
Our fertile Franue, put uji her lovely visage ? 
[AlaH, she hath fnim France t<>0 long been 

chas'd, 
AihI all her hiubandry doth lie on heaps, 
CiOTiiiiting in its own fertQity. « 

Uer vine, the meny cheerer of the heart, 
I'lijiniiifl dies; her hedges even-pleach'd,^ 
Lite iirisi.ntTs wildly overgrown with hair, 
Put fi.rth disorder'd twigs; her fallow leas 
Tiip d«niel, hemlock and rank fumitoiy 
iKh ^lut ufHjn, while that the coulter rusts 
Tlat slinuld deracinate' aueh savagerj';' 
Tlu: even mpad, tliat erat brought sweetly 

f-rth 
Tbr frwtrd cowslip, bumet and green clover, 
Wiiitinj; the scythe, all uncorrected, rank, 
('•nii.'eii-M by idleness and nothing teems ai 
But hatt-ful docks, rough tliiatles, kecksiea,* 

Wiig buth beauty and utility. 

And M our vineyards, fallows, meads and 

lu-dges, 
;.I*ef«:tive in their natures, grow to wildnesa, 
; Ewn so our houses and ouraelves and children 
; Have lust, or da not leam for want of time, 
■ The stiences that should become our country; 

liot gwv like savages, — as soldiers will 
Unt nothing do but meditate on blood, — DO 
To Hvearing and stem looks, diffus'd attire 
:Aim1 every thing tliat seems unnatural 

liicb to reduce into our former favour' 
:Y»u are assembl'd: and my speech entreats 
iThit I nmy know the let,' why gentle Peace 
Shiiulil not expel these inconvenienceB 
:Anil ble:M us with her former qualities. 

^C^mtfil, met with IriendliDeu. ■ Bab. abrtwig. 
< EtTM-pb-atli'd, •miwUil)' InterworoL 
' Ittrariiinit, upmat. 'Sataeery, wllil urowth 

' K/ettiet, dry heinliich itenu 

• £<t.liliuleruice. 



ACT V. S«u 3. 

I would*' 



Kiiiff. If, Dnke of Burgimdy, ; 

the j)eace J 

Whose want gives growth to th' imperfections' 

Wliichyou havecited,you must buy that )ieace^ 

M'ith full Lkccord to all out' just demands; Ii j 




WhoBe teiiours and [wirticular effects 
You have enschedul'd briefly in your hands. ' 
Bur, The king hath heard them; to the 
which as yet '■ 

There is no answer made. 

Kinff. Well then the peace, ' 

Which you before do urg'd, lies in his answer.]) 

[Bargviidi/ ffivet the FmiiJi Kinff a icroll. 

Fr. Kimj. I have but with a cureoraiy eye 
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O'erglanced the articles: pleaseth your grace 
T' appoint some of your council presently 
To sit with us once more, with better heed 
To re-survey them, we will suddenly 8i 

Pass our accept' and peremptory answer. 

Kiiig. Brother, we shall. Go, uncle Exeter, 
And brother Clarence, and you, brother Glou- 
cester, 
Warwick and Huntingdon, go with the king; 
And take with you free power to ratify. 
Augment, or alter, as your wisdoms best 
Shall see advantageable* for our dignity, 
Any thing in or out of our demands, 
And we*ll consign' thereto. Will you, fair 
sister, 90 

Go with the princes, or stay here with us? 

Qiieen. Our gracious brother, I will go with 
them:- 
Hajily a woman's voice may do some good, 
^V^len articles too nicely* urg'd be stood on. 

King. Yet leave our cousin Katharine here 
with us: 
Slie is our capital demand, comprised 
Within the fore-rank of our articles. 

Qitecn. She hath good leave. 

[Exeunt all except Henry ^ Katharine^ 
and Alice. 

King. Fair Katharine, and most fair. 

Will you vouchsafe to teach a soldier terms 
Such as will enter at a lady's ear lOO 

And plead his love-suit to her gentle heart? 

Kath. Your majesty shall mock at me; I 
cannot speak your England. 

King, U fair Katharine, if you will love 
me soundly with your French heart, I will 
be glad to hear you confess it brokenly with 
your English ttmgue. Do you like me, Kate? 

Kath. Pardonnez-moi, I cannot tell vat is 
"like me." 

King. An angel is like you, Kate, and you 
are like an angel. ill 

Kath. Que dit-il? que je suis aemhlahle d 
les aiiges?^ 

Alice. Oui, vraimenty sauf votre grace^ ainsi 
dit-il.^ 



1 Pom our accept, declare our acceptance. 
* Adoantageable, profltahle. 
> Coruign, agree. * yiceJy, sophlBtically. 

A " What 8a)'B he? that I am like the angels?" 
« " Yes, truly, save your grace, to he sayi." 
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King. I said so, dear Katharine; and I 
must not blush to affirm it. 

Kath. ban IHeuf les langties des hammes 
sont pleines de tromperies.'^ 

King. What says she, fair one? that the 
tongues of men are full of deceits? isi 

Alice. Qui, dat de tongues of dc mans is be 
full of deceits: dat is de princess.^ 

King. The princess is the better English- 
woman. I' faith, Kate, my wooing is fit for 
thy understanding: I am glad thou canst 
sfieak no better English: for, if thou couldst, 
thou wouldst find me such a plain king tliat 
thou wouldst think I had sold my farm to buy 
my crown. I know no ways to mince it in 
love, but directly to say " I love you : " then 
if you urge me farther than to say " do you 
in faith?" I wear out my suit. Give me your 
answer; i' faith do: and so clap liands and a 
bargain: how say you, lady? im 

Kath. Sauf votre honneur, me understand 
veil. 

King. Marry, if you would put me to verses 
or to dance for your sake, Kate, why you un- 
did me:* for the one, I have neither wonls nor 
measure, and for the other, I have no strength 
in measure,'^ yet a reasonable measure in 
strength. If I could win a lady at leap- 
frog, or by vaulting into my saddle with my 
armour on my back, under the correction 
of bragging be it spoken, I should quickly 
leap into a wife. Or if I might buffet** for 
my love, or bound my horse for her favours, 
I could lav on like a butcher and sit like 
a jack-an-apes," never off. But before God, 
Kate, I cannot look greenly*' nor gasp out 
my eloquence, nor I have no cunning in 
protestation: only downright oaths, which I 
never use till urged, nor never break for 
urging. If thou canst love a fellow of this 
temper, Kate, whose face is not worth sun- 
burning, that never lr)oks in his glass for love 
of any thing he sees there, let thine eye be 
thy cook. I speak to thee plain soldier : if 
thou canst love me for this, take me; if not, 

7 " O good Ood I the tonguei of men are full of deceits." 

8 Dat is de prineeUj i.e. that is what the princeu sayiw 

9 Vou undid me, i.e. yoa would undo me. 

10 In measure, in dancing. " Buffet, box. 

'^^Jack-an-apet, a monkey. i* Greenly, foolishly. 
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to say to thee that I shall die, is true; but for 
thy love, by the Lord, no; yet I love thee too. 
And while thou livest, dear Kate, take a fel- 
low of plain and uncoined constancy; for he 
perforce must do thee right, because he hath 
not the gift to woo in other places: for these 
fellows of infinite tongue, that can rhyme 
themselves into ladies' favours, they do always 
reason themselves out again. What ! a speaker 
is but a prater; a rhyme is but a ballad. A 
good leg will fall: ^ a straight back will stoop; 
a black beard will turn white ; a curled pate 
will grow bald; a fair face will wither; a full 
eye will wax hollow: but a good heart, ICate, 
\n the sun and the moon; or rather the sun 
and not the moon; for it sliines bright and 
never changes, but keeps his course truly. If 
thou would have such a one, take me; and 
take me, take a soldier; take a soldier, take 
a king. And what sayest thou then to my 
love ? speak, my fair, and fairly, I pray thee. 
Kath. Is it possible dat I sould love de 
enemv of France? 179 

Kin^. No; it is not possible you should 
love the enemy of France, Kate ; but, in loving 
me, you should love the friend of France; for 
I love France so well that I will not part with 
a village of it; I will have it all mine: and, 
Kate, when France is mine and I am yours, 
then vours is France and vou are mine. 
Kath. 1 cannot tell vat is dat. 187 

King. No, Kate ? Q I will tell thee in French ; 
which I am sure will hang ujjon my tongue 
hke a new-married wife about her husband's 
neck, hardly to be shook off. Quatid j ^ai 
U ftouettion de Frmice, et quand vous avez le 
poitemon de moi^ — let me see, what then? 
Saint Denis be my speed! — done voire est 
France et vous ites mienne.'^ It is as easy for 
me, Kate, to conquer the kingdom as to s()eak 
w much more French: I shall never move 
thee in French, unless it be to laugh at me. 

Kath. Sauf voire homieur, le Francois que 
^ouiparlei, il est meilleur que VAnglois lequel 
hparle} 201 

^/aa.ihrinlL 

* "When I have pouesdon of France and you have the 
P'^^NMlon of me— then France is yourt and you are mine." 

' " Saring your honour, the French that you speak, it 
^ better than the English which I speak.' 



Ktnff. No, faith, is't not, Kate: but thy' 
speaking of my tongue, and I thine, most 
truly-falsely, must needs be granted to be' 
much at one. ^ But, Kate, dost thr)u under- - 
stand thus much English, canst thou love me? 

Kaih. I cannot tell. 207 

King. Can any of your neighbours tell, 
Kate? I'll ask them. Come, I know thou 
lovest me: and at night, when you come into 
your closet, you '11 question this gentlewoman 
about me; and I know, Kate, you will to her 
dispraise those parts in me that you love with 
your heart; but, good Kate, mock me merci- 
fully; the i-ather, gentle princess, l>ecause I 
love thee ci*uelly. If ever thou beest mine, 
Kate, as I have a saving faith within me tells 
me tlioushalt, QI get thee with scanibling,* and 
thou must therefore needs prove a good 
soldier-breeder:] shall not thou and I, l>etween 
Saint Denis* and Saint George, compound a 
boy, half French, half English, that shall go 
to Con8tantinoi>le and take the Turk by the 
beard ? shall we not ? what say est thou, my 
fair flower-de-luce? 224 

Q Kath. I do not know dat. 

Kifi(/. No; 't is hereafter to know, but now 
to ])romi8e: do but now j)romi8e, Kate, you 
will endeavour for your French i)art of such 
a boy; and for my English moiety take the 
word of a king and a bachelor. ] How answer 
you, la plus hdle Katharine du moade, man 
iris cher et demn d^esse?^ 

Kath. Your majeste ave fausse French 
enough to deceive de mdRt sage damoiselle dat 
is en France. 2S-^ 

King. Now, fie uj)on my false French I By 
mine honour, in true English, I love thee, 
Kate: bv which honour I dare not swear thou 
lovest me ; yet my blocxi begins to flatter me 
that thou dost, notwithstanding the |X)or and 
untempering effect of my visage. Q Now, l)e- 
shrew my father's ambition! he was thinking 
of civil wars when he got me: therefore was 
I created with a stubborn outside, with an, 
aspect of iron, that, when I come to woo^ 
ladies, I fright them. ] But, in faith, Kate, J 

*ScambUng, strugirling. 
^ Saint Dfnut, the French patron saint. 
c " The most beautiful Katharine in the world, my 
very dear and divine goddess." 
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the elder I wax, the better I shall appear: 
my comfort is, that old age, that ill layer up 
of beauty, can do no more spoil upon my face: 
thou Last me, if thou hast me, at the worst; 
and thou shalt wear me, if thou wear me, 
better and better: and therefore tell me, most 
fair Katharine, will you have me? Put off 
your maiden blushes; avouch the thoughts of 
your heart with the looks of an empress; take 
me by the hand, and say " Harry of England, 
I am thine:" which word thou shalt no sooner 
1>less mine ear withal, but I will tell thee 
aluud "England is thine, Ireland is thine, 
France is thine, and Henry Plantagenet is 
thine:" who, though I speak it before his 
face, if he be not fellow with the best king, 
thou slialt find the best king of good fellows. 
Come, your answer in broken music; for thy 
voice is music and thy English broken ; there- 
fore, queen of all, Katharine, break thy mind 
to me in broken English; wilt thou have 
me? 

Kath. Dat is as it sail please de roi mon 
pere. 

Kin^. Nay, it will please him well, Kate; 
it shall ]>lease him, Kate. 

Kath. Den it sail also content me. 27o 

King, Upon tliat I kiss your hand, and I 
call you my queen. 

Kath. Laissez^ mon seigneur ^ laissez, laissez: 

ma foif je ne veux point que vous abaisnez 

voire grandeur en baisatU la mxiin (Tune de 

votre seigneurie indigne serviteur; excusez-moi, 

je vous supplier mon tr^s-puissant seigneur.^ 

King. Then I will kiss your lips, Kate. 

Kath. Les dames et demoiselles pour itre 
haisSes deaant leur nocesy il n'estpas la coutume 
de France?^ 28i 

King. Madam my interpreter, what says 
she? 

Alice. Dat it is not be de fashion povr les 
ladies of France, — I cannot tell vat is haiter 
en Anglish. 

King. To kiss. 



1 " Let be. my lord, let be, let be : my fnith, I do not 
wish that you should abase your greatness in kissing the 
hand of one of your lordship's unworthy servants ; excuse 
me, I entreat you, my very powerful lord." 

- " For ladies and girls to bo kissed before their mnr- 
riage, it is not tlio custom in France." 
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Alice. Your majesty entendre bettre que mai. 

King. It is not a fashion for the maids in 
France to kiss before they are married, would 
she say? 291 

Alice. Oui, vraiment. 

King. O Kate, nice customs curtsy to great 
kings. Dear Kate, you and I cannot be con- 
fined within the weak list' of a oountiy's 
fashion: we are the makers of manners, Kate; 
and the liberty that follows our places stops 
the mouth of all find -faults;^ as I will do 
yours, for upholding the nice fashion of your 
country in denying me a kiss: therefore, 
patiently and yielding. [Kissing her.] You 
have witchcraft in your lips, Kate: there is 
more eloquence in a sugar touch of them than 
in the tongues of the French council; and 
they should sooner j>ersuade Harry of England 
than a general petition of monarchs. Here 
comes your father. 8O6 

Re-enter the French King and his Queen, 
Burgundy, and other Lords. 

Bur, God save your majesty! my royal 
cousin, teach you our princess English? 

King. 1 would have her learn, my fair 
cousin, how perfectly I love her; and that is 
good EnglisL 

Bur. Is she not apt? 

King. Our tongue is rough, coz, and my 
condition^ is not smooth; so that, having 
neither the voice nor the heart of flattery about 
me, I caimot so conjure up the spirit of love 
in her, that he will appear in his true like- 
ness. 817 

[ Bur. Pardon the frankness of my mirth, if ] 
I answer you for that. If you would conjure ' 
in her, you must make a circle; if conjure up ; 
love in her in his true likness, he must appear 
naked and blind. Can you blame her then, ) 
being a maid yet rosed over with the virgin ;i 
crimson of modesty, if she deny the appear- ; 
ance of a naked blind boy in her naked seeing ] 
self? It were, my lord, a hard condition for, 
a maid to consign ° to. 5 

King. Yet they do wink and yield, as love 
is blind and enforces. 






* List, compass, confine. 

« Find-faulU, fault-finders. 

* Condition, temiier. < Cotitign^ 
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Bur. They are then excused, my lord, when 
they see not what they do. S30 

King, Then, good my lord, teach your 
cousin to consent winking. 

Bur, I will wink on her to consent^ my 
lord, if you will teach her to know my mean- 
ing: for maids, well summered and warm kept, 
are like flies at Bartholomew-tide,^ blind, 
though they have their eyes; and then they 
will endure handling, which before would not 
abide looking on. 

King. This moral ties me over to time and 
a hot summer; and so I shall catch the fly, 
your cousin, in the latter end and she must 
be blind too. 341 

Bur. As love is, my lortl, before it loves, 
i King. It is so: and you may, some of you, 
thank love for my blindness, who cannot see 
many a fair French city for one fair French 
maid tliat stands in mv wav. 
' Fr. King. Yes, my lord, you see them per- 
spectively, the cities turned into a maid ; for 
they are all girdled with maiden walls that 
war hath never entered. ] 350 

King. Shall Kate be my wife ? 
Fr. King. So please you. 
King. I am content; [so the maiden cities 
you talk of may wait on her: so the maid 
that stood in the wav for mv wish shall show 
me the way to my will. 

Fr. King. We have consented to all terms 
of reason. 

, King. Is't so, my lords of England?^ 359 
irprf. The king hath granted every article: 
His daughter first, and then in sequel all. 
According to their fimi proposed natures. 

[£>e. Only he hath not yet subscribed this: 
^Vhere your majesty demands, tliat the King 
"f France, liaving any occasion to write for 
matter of grant, sliall name your highness in 
this form and witli this addition, in French, 
^f^tre trethcher Jil* Henri, Roi (TAngleterre, 
Hhitier de France;^ and thus in Latin, iVa?- 
*^rimmus filius ntistcr IlenricuSy Rex Anglioe, 
i^t Harp^ Frantna.^ 370 

^BarthnUmetc-tidf, the 24th of August 

^ "Our rery dear son Henry, King of England, heir (ap- 
I«r«nt) of France." 

' Onrmoct illustrious sou Henry, King of England, and 
^ (apparent) of Fi-ance. " 



Fr. King. Nor this I have not, brother, so> 
denied, > 

But your request sliall make me let it pass. > 
King. I pray you then, in love and deai' 
alliance, ) 

Let that one article rank with the rest; 

And thereupon give me your daughter.] 
Fr. King. Take her, fair son, and from her 
blood raise up 

Issue to me; tliat the contending kingdoms 

Of France and England, whose very shores 
look pale 

With envy of each other's happiness, 

May cease their hatred, and this dear con- 
junction 3bO 

Plant neighbourhood and Christian - like 
accord 

In their sweet bosoms, that never war advance 

His bleeding sword 'twixt England and fair 
Fi-ance. 
All. Amen I 

Ki)ig. Now, welcome, Kate: and bear me 
witness all, 

That here I kiss her as my sovereign queen. 

[Flourish. 
^Qu4ien. Gcxl, the best maker of all marriages, 

Combine your hearts in one, your realms in 
one I 3b9 

As man and wife, being two, are one in love. 

So be there 'twixt your kingdom such a 
spousal, 

That never may ill office, or fell jealousy. 

Which troubles oft the bed of blessed mar- 
riage. 

Thrust in between the paction* of these king- 
doms. 

To make divorce of their incori>orate league; J 

That English may as French, French English- •[. 
men, ^ 

Receive each other. God speak this Amen! 
All. Amen! ' 

King."^ Prej>are we for our marriage: on. 
which (lay, 3i»s 

My loYiX of Burgundy, we '11 take our oath, 

And all the peers', for surety of our league. 

Then shall I swear to Kate, and you to me; 

And may our oaths well kept and ])rospen)Us 
be I [Sennet. Exeunt. 

* Paction, alliance. 
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tEPILOGUK 

) Enter Chorus. 

\Chor, Thus far, with rough and all-unable^ 



Epilogod. 



pen, 
< Our bending author hath purau'd the story, 
J In little I'oom confinijig mighty men, 
\ Mangling by starts* the full course of their 
: glory. 

, Small time, but in that small most greatly liv'd 
''f This star of England : Fortune made his 

sword; 



1 All-unahlf, weak. 

s By HtarU, by fragmentary and imperfect representation. 
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By which the world's best garden he achiev'd,> 
And of it left his son imperial lord. > 

Henry the Sixth, in infant bands crown'd< 
King 

Of France and England, did this king sue- ■ 
ceed; lo 

Whose state so many had the managing, 
That tliey lost France and made his Eng- ; 
land bleed: 
Which oft our stage hath shown; and, for 

their sake. 
In your fair minds let this acceptance take.' 

[Exit,'] 

3 Let thU, <fi:c., let this play find favour. 
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DRA3U.TI3 PERSONS. 

1 liiji] HtiBT THE Fma. For tome tcconut ol 
Hiniji nrller ycui •*• DOl« t, t. Bennr IV. uid note 3, 
'I Htnij JV. With rafemm to bit murlice It nuiy bo 
KM Uul the kln« had been ■ mitor fur the hand ot 
I*b>l •>( FruiLC. the yoniig widow ot BIchud U,, anJ 



•Dtaaquenti]' tor that of her neil aliler Uarlf. who went 

Into a connnt. He then lODght to win Iheir joongeit 
■lilM, Katharine, but It wai not till auiue yean later 
that hli wooing praveil iiuceutul. The/ were marrlsl al 
Trojria on the Uri ot June. ItiCi. Their onlr \une waa 
Henpj ot Winder, bom In (hat town on the flth ot Decem- 
ber, nil. The king, while engaged In prc]ian>Uaiii bit 
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Dnmitji ParuiUB. 



tndi wan, wu Uken tick with pleuilif , mn>l died Anguit 
SIM, un. Ill Uie fever tlut toUuned Uili *tUck. Hii 
body WM bningbt to Englaod with greit pomp and cen- 
mony, uid flnall}' entonilied In Weatmliuter Abbey on Ihs 



u PiJDce Hnmphny 
I bruthen who wm 
s he (ought bmvely 



ind defending him until h 
Held. He wu alio *t Ule 
Enitliih prince! it Truye*. I 






r IV) 



ud IL Henr; 

iTuUd h 



IV. 
lEarl of 



Kendal and I>uks uf Bedford uti the flUi ot May, 
He also appointed Liin to be " Lieutemuit of the wbiile 
realm of England" duiing bis own atnence In FrUkce. 
The drsiiiatliC la therefurc at fault In repreeenting Ihs 
duke M I>reieut before Harlleur and at Aglncouit. For 
a fuller ncoouut u( tbia character lee not« !, I Ueniy VI. 



L Dusi 



lliiB 






7^1.1 



BeauTort, 



,1a of Agiucaurt he wai only Earl ol Dor- 
:eotEieler, uHhaketpeBrecallBhlni, Ai 
, he naa iiol/ireKHt at Aglncuurt, alUiongti 
n agree with Shakeipeare Id putting hlni 
the reat-guanl tliere. It 1> remarkable 
u given H lumcient rea»u (or hli abeence 



.nnel; ■,;. 



et havli 



Thin ii true to h 
of HarHeur after ita capture. Theto 
by the Count o( Armagnac, whri > 
repulaed by the garrlaon under the 
B. Dike oi' YuKE. Tlili it the 
if Butluid and Duhe at Ann 



Rlcban 



. (Heen 



lo hli riUier't !■ 
■t Agincourt, Aghtiug bnvely in c 
"He vu veiy corpulent, and batli 
by the Duke uf Alenton, it waa In i 
couBlo Chat the king lilmielf waa aai 
prince, »lw itrutk off Henrys Jewell 
e. Earl of SitUBBURV. Thla wai 
rideat ion of the Earl uf HallBljury 
play of Kichard II. (Hee 



rreecdlns pUyt- (See 
II. Henry IV ) He coi 



a father had lurlellcd. Forau 
1. Henry VI. 

Balph Seville o( the 
e4, 1 Henry IV., u>d not* 8. 
not hare been at Aglneoort, 
he council to tite BegcuC Bed- 
of the Wctt Harche* tovarda 



France, 



d require hia preaence in £ng]ani 



4~uiWfO£. Thlt waa Richard Beaucharop^ 
if whom will be funnd hi note 7, II. Henry 
i, I. Heniy \1. He waa at Harfleur, Uit 
rt, having returned to England after the 
fuimcr city. He atltieequenUy returned 
wai made governor of Caen after it wai 



tieat uf the klng'a marriage, a 
aa repreaented in Uie play (act 
death-bed, appointed him tuto 
ground tJiat*' no fitter penHjn c 
hiuiaU thing! becoming 



mk." 



UlS he founded I 
Davld'a befois hi 



J Chicheley, 
m, where In 



OF CASTBBncBT. Hei 
It IMI, at Hlgham Fei 
I endowed a college for Kci 
leacon of Snllabury and bi 

In Itll. Be founded All Soula' College at Oiford, and 
enlarged and adorned Lambeth lUace. Uedled April 11, 
1U3. 

10. Bishop or Eli. John Fordham, who, aftir lielm; 
Dean ol Welli, waa promoted to the >ee of I>arham, and 
•ubaequentty tranaferred to Ely. He died in I125« 

11, EARLOTCaaBRiDaE. Bictaard Plantagenet, biDlher 
uf the imke of York in till) play, and lecond eon of the 
Ihtke of York in Bjchard II. He married Anne, daughter 
of ItoKer Mortimer, fourth earl of March; and their ion, 
Blcbard Plantagellet, 1>ecame the head of the Vorkuta, or 
I«irty of the White Biae in Uie aulieequent reign. (Ses 
notcTof I.HenryVI. andnaletolll. Henry VI.) Having 
Iwen engagcil In the conipiracj agalnit Henry V., he waa 
U-lieaded at Southampton on the 6th uf Auguat, lili TTie 
plan of the conaplratora waa tii put lili brother-in-law, 
Edmund Mortimer, on the throne, but Ilic latter dlieliiaed 



12. I/ittb HCKOoi'. Henry Scroop waa the eldvM (on of 
Sir Stephen Htroop or Hcrope. {See note -n, Ricbard n.) 
He was cmploy«l by Heuiy V. on certain embaailea I" 
Denmark and Franoei but, under the influence uf French 
bribee, he plotted the deatiuctlon of hIa aovereign, and 
drew the F,arl uf ('<mbrtdge and SirThoinaa Orey Inl • 
the ennti^mey. He was tiied, attninted, and lieheadeil 
on the lame day with bia confederate Cambridge. 

11 SIB Thomas Okbi. He waa the aon of Wir Thotnaa 
(Ireyol Berwick, Conatalile of Surliam Ca»He. He »aa 
ciocnledatSoutliniuptonon theandof AUBUalpUiri. till 
eldest brotlier, ^Ir John Grey, diatlngniahed hlnuclf in 
llie ware of Henry V., fmm whom he received the earldom 



11. GOWIR, FLCSLLKN, MACXOMII, ASH) JAICT. A* 

French remark*: ". Shakespeare pnibably aslerted theta 
naniei to rei)mvnt the four natlona which aent contln- 
genta to Henrya army in France." lie calli atteutlun atoo 
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to the fftet that Huellen (as the Welsh Llewellyn is pro- 
ni»uuced) was the uame uf a townsman of the dramatist 
at Stratford. 

15. N'YM, Bakdolph, and Pistol. Bardulph was also a 
Stratf urd name in the time of .S)iakesi>eare. Pistol appears 
Vt have been a favourite character, as his name Is given 
io the titles of some editions of II. Henry IV. (see the 
Introduction to that play); and "Ancient Pistol" is also 
mentioned in the title-pages of the quartos of the present 
play. 

16. Charlks thk Sixth, Kino of Franck. The 
Dii»narch was not at Agincourt, having been urged to keep 
away by his uncle, the Due dc lierri, who had served at 
Poitiers, and who told Charles tliat it was lietter to lose 
a battle than a battle and a king also. Neither was he 
at Troyes at the time of the b€tn.>thal of his daughter, 
being then the victim of one of the fits of insanity to 
which he had long ))een subject. Charles had come to 
the throne in 13i30 as successor to his father, (Carles V. 
He married Isabel, daughter of Stoi>hen II. of Bavaria, 
by whom he had three sons and five daughters. Of the 
latter the eldest was Isal^el, who becamie the second 
queen of Richard II. (see note 'j:i, Kichard II.); and the 
fifth was Katharine the Fair, who figures in this play. 
Charles died on the 2Ist of OctulK'r, 14±2, a few weeks 
after Henry V. 

17. Lewis, the Dauphin. He is called simply "the 
iNjtphin" by Shakespeare. At tlic beginning of the play, 
LtuiM, the eldest son of Charles, was Dauphin, but he died 
»MD after the battle of Agincourt He was succeeded by 
hii next brother, John, who died in 1417, and was in 
turn succeeded by his brother Cliarlcs, afterwards King 
Chaiiles VII., who is a character in I. Henry VI. See note 
22 of that play- 

18. DUKS OF BrBOUNDT. During the time of act L 
this would be John Sans-Peur, or the Fearless, who was 
■■Uisinatfad September 10th, 141:^ His son, Philip, Count 
of Cbarolois, is the Duke of Burgundy in act v. of tlie 
play. He was not at Agincourt, though he visited the 
field soon after the battle, in which his uncles, the Duke 
uf Brahant (mentioned in iv. 8. 101) and the Duke of 
Xevers, had been killed. He was pr^cnt at Troyes dur- 
ia? the negotiations for peace (act v. scene 2). 

19. DCK.K OF Orleans. Son of Louis, Duke of Orleans, 
» l<njther tu Charles VI. In 1403 he married his cousin 
lubd, widow of Kichard II. After the battle of Agin- 
ciQithe "was discovered by an English esquire, Richard 
^'^r, under a heap of slain, showing but faint signs of 
life, ami after a captivity of twenty-five years in England 
ht vas released on payment of 80,000 crowns, in part of 
the lom fixed for his ransom, April, 1440" (I-Yench, p. 113). 
^TiUe hnprboned in the Tower of Lr^ndon he wrote 
'^':ni priems of no mean character. He <licd in 14«6, and 
^^ »m became King Louis XII. of France. 

20- DcKi OF Bourbon. John, Duke of Bourbon, who 
*^^^ at Agincourt, was taken prisoner, and carried to 
^i^sUad, where he died in 1433. He was buried at Christ 
^lurch, Newgate, London. 
VOL. IV. 



21. The Constable of France. Charles d'AIbret. a 
natural son of Charles le Mauvais, King of Navarre, 
and half-l)rother to Queen Joan, stepmother of Henry V. 
He led the van at Agincourt, was wounded, and died 
the next day. 

22. Kambukes and Grandpr^ The former French 
lord was "Master of the Crossbows," and had a high 
command in the van at Agincourt; the latter was a leader 
in the main iMxly with the Dukes of Alen^n and Bar. 
Both fell in the batUe. 

23. G<jvernor of Harfleur. This was Jean, Lord 
d'Estoutcville, at the time when the siege began; but on 
the arrival of reinforcements under Raoul, Sienr de Oaa- 
oourt, tliat general appears to have taken chaiige of the 
defence. Both these lords were sent as prisoners to Eng- 
land, and Gaucourt wrote a narrative of the siege. 

24. MoxTJoY, A French Herald. "The principal 
king at arms was taken prisoner at Agincourt, and it was 
from him that Henry V. learned that he had gaine^l the 
field, and the name of the place, as stated in the play ** 
(French, p. 117). 

25. A3IBASSAI)0RS Tt) THE KiNG OF ENGLAND. Accor- 
ding to Kynier tlie ambassadors on the present occasion 
were "Louis, Earl of VendOnie; Monsieur William Boura- 
tin, the archbishop of liourges; the bishop of Lisieux; 
the lords of Ivry and Bratineuiont, with Jean Andrde and 
Master Oualtier Cole, tlie king's secretaries." 

26. Ii>ABEL, Queen of France. See note IG above. 
She <lie(l September 24, 1435, tliree days after the ratifi- 
cation of the second treaty of Troyes, in bringing about 
which she had been largely instrtmiental. 

27. The Princess Katharine. She was bom at Paris, 
October 27th, 1401. After the betrothal at Troyes she 
was committed by Henry V. to the care of Sir Louis Rob- 
sert, who was likewise her esojrt to England after her 
husband's death. She 8ul>sequently marrieil Owen Tudor, 
a Welsh gentleman of excellent family but small estates. 
He is said tr> have saved tlie life of Henry V. at Agin- 
court, and the king made him one of his " esiiuires of the 
IxKly." The marriage with the widow of Henry, never- 
theless, gave offence to her high-l>om kindred in both 
countries, and she passed the remainder of her life in 
obscurity. (See Introduction to II. Henry Vl. vol. IL 
p. 11.) Her death occurred at Bermondsey Abbey, Janu- 
ar>' Srd, 1437. Edmund, the eldest son of Owen Tudor and 
Katharine, was made Earl of Richmond in 1452 by his 
half-brother, Henry VI., and subsequently married Mar- 
garet Beaufort, heiress of the Dukes of Somerset Their 
only child came to the throne of England as Henry VII. 

PrwOLOGUE. 

28. In the Folios the play is divide<l into acts but not 
into sceuoB, although to the first is prefixed Actus Primutf 
Scena Prinui. Tlie division into scenes was first made by 
Pope. 

29. Lines 1, 2.— Warburton sees here an allusion to the 
Peripatetic system with its several heavens, " the highest 
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of which was one of fire;" but, as Donee remarks, the 
poet "simply wishes for iK>etic Are and a tine proportion 
of inventive genius" (Illustrations of Shakespeare,' p. 295). 

30. Line 7: Leash' d in like hound*, &c.— Holinshed tells 
us that Henry V. announced to the people of Bouen "that 
the goddease of battel], called Bellona, had three hand- 
maidens, euer of necessitie attending vpon hir, as blood, 
Are, and famine" (vol. iii. p. 104X 

31. Line 13: CAwirocHfcuO.— The reference is to the Globe 

Theatre, which was of wood and circular in shape. Built 

in 1509 (or 1698), it was burnt down on the 29th June, 

1613. In the Prolegomena to the Var. Ed. (vol. iii. p. 64) 

there is a woodcut of the Glolw Theatre, and in Dancker's 

large map of London, publislie<l at Antwerp in 1647, tliere 

is also a tolerably good representation of this theatre as 

it then appeared. Maloue says that he believes the house 

was called the Glo1>e, not from its circular shape, but from 

its sign, "which was a figure of Hercules supporting Uie 

Globe, under which was written Tottut mundus wjit hit- 

trionem" {xit stipra, p. 67). Compare note on As You Like 

It, ii. 7. 139-143. For icooden 0, cf. Antony and Cleopatra, 

v. 2. 80, 81: 

And li|{hted 

The little (). the earth. 

32. Line 22: The PERILOUS narrow octran.— Steevens 
would make perilous an adverb -very, as in Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant: "She is perilous 
crafty," &c.; but it is clearly an adjective. M. Mason cites 
Merchant of Venice, iii. 1. 4: "wreckeil on the narrow 
seas; the Goodwins, I think they call the place; a very 
dangermis flat," &c. Sec Merchant of Venice, note 203. 

33. Line 30: Turning th' accomplishment, Ac.; t.^. "re- 
presenting the work of many years within the time of 
an hour-glass." 

34. Line 33: prologue-like. — Like one who delivers a 
prologue. The prologue was formerly ushered in by 
trumpets. (See Midsummer Night's Dream, note 262.) The 
Folio heads this division of tlie play with " Enter i*ro 
logue; " but compare line 32: "Admit me Chorus." 

ACT I. SCENK 1. 

36.— The events narrated in this scene took place in Lei- 
cester, where the king held a parliament in 1414. but 
Shakespeare has chosen to make London the scene of the 
first act 

36. Line 1: that eielf bill.— Tim bill here referred to was 
one bniught l>eforc parliament in the reign of Henry IV., 
providing that the temporal lands l>e(iueatlied to the 
church should revert to the crown, as is exjilalncd in lines 
9-19. Tliis measure naturally excited much commotion 
among the religious orders, whom, as Holinshed says, 
"suerlie it touched vcrie neere, and therefore to find 
remedie against it, they detennine<l to assaie all waies to 
put by and ouertlirow this bill" (vol. iii. p. 65). It is in 
pursuance of this determination that the Archbishop in 
scene 2 opposes the Salic law. St^lf is here used in tlie 
sense of selfsame, and the literal rendering of the passage 
is that "the bill \\o\f uryed is one and the same with 
that brought forwartl in the eleventli year," Ac. 
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87. Line 4: the SCAICBUNO and unquiet time. — 'For 
rambling see King John, note 262. 

38. Line 8: qf our POSSESSION.— Hanmer and Dyce read 
possessions. 

39. Line 24: The courses qf his youth, Ac— The habits 
of his youth gave no evidence of what was In him. The 
change in the character of Heniy, great as it is, is not in 
itself an unusual one. Many a careless, free-living young 
man, who has beneath all his frivolities " a solid base of 
temperament," has made Just such a radical change in 
his practices when suddeidy brought face to face with 
the responsibilities of life. The archbishop, however, 
speaking in the true courtier spirit, persists in thinking 
that so remarkable a conversion was never known before. 

40. Line 28: Consideration, Ac.—" As paradise, when sin 
and Adam were driven out by the angel, l)ecame the 
habitation of celestial spirits, so the king's heart, since 
consideration has driven out his follies, is now the recep- 
tacle of wisdom and of virtue " (JohnsonX 

41. Line 33: lu a ylood.— Probably an allusion to the 
cleansing of the Augean stables by Hercules, who turned 
a river through them. 

42. Line 34: a heady CURRANCE.— This is the reading 
of F. 1, and may well stand, as eurrance (=flux, flow) i^ 
found in writers of the time. F. 2 has current, which 
many editors prefer. 

43. Line 36: all at once.— " AntX all the rest, and ever>-- 

thing else" (Schmidt). Compare As You Like It, iii. 6. 

35-37: 

Who iiiiKht be your mother. 

That you insult, exult, and a// at once. 

Uver the wretched? 

Staunton says it was a trite phrase in the time of Shake- 
speare, and quotes F. Sabie, Fisherman's Tale, 1594: "She 
wept, she cride, she sob'd, and all at once;" and Middle- 
ton, Changeling, iv. 3 : 

Does love turn fool, run mad, and iili at once i 

—Works (Dyce's cdn.). voL iv. p. r;y 

44. Line 61: practic. — Used by Shakespeare nowhere 
else. Tlie jmssage 51-50 is tlius explained by Johnson: 
-' His theory must have been taught by art and practice; 
which, says he, is strange, since he could see little of the 
true art or practice among his loose companions, nor ever 
retinxl to digest his practice into theor>'.'' 

45. Line 52: theoric.—TXx^oiy. This wtird occurs in All s 
Well That Ends Well, iv. 3. 162, 163: "that hatl Uic whole 
theoric of war in the knot of his B<.-arf;" and in Othello, 
i. 1. 24: "the bookish theoric." S<ime editors adopt his 
iheoric, the reading of F. 3. 

46. Line 60: The strawberry grows, Ac.—" It was n com- 
mon opinion in the time of Shakespeare that idants grow- 
ing together imbllK'd each other's qualities. Sweet flowers 
were jtlanteil near fniit-trees witli the idea of improving 
the flavour of tlie fruit, while ill-smelling plants were 
carefully cleared uwny lest the fruit should be tainted by 
them. But the strawlx*rry was supposed to lie an excep- 
tion to tlie rule, and n<»t to l)c corrupted by the ' evU 
connnunicationH ' of its neighbours" (Rolfc). 
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47. Line 74: Than cherishing th' VXTllBmRB.—Bxhib- 
iter was lued technically of those who introduced a bill. 
The verb exhilnt occurs in this sense in Meny Wives, ii. 1. 
2): " Why, I 11 exhibit a biU in the parliament for the put- 
tlng-ilown of fat men." So Measure for Measure, iv. 4. 11. 
The archbishop in effect says that the king, if not wholly 
indilTerent, is at least more inclined to listen to the clergy 
than to those who would strip the church of its possessions. 

ACT I. Scene 2. 

4a Line 3: ShaU toe, Ac— The Qq. make the play begin 
here. 

49. Line 11: the law Salique. — See the archbishop's 
own explanation below, lines 38-60. 

50l Line 15: Or nicely charge, <fec.— The king warns the 
archbishop against knowingly burdening his conscience 
with the guilt of proclaiming, by fallacious reasoning, a 
title which may possibly be false. 

51. Line 27: givet edge unto the 8WOBD8.— Dyce and some 
others read tirord. 

61 Line 37: Pharamond.—k king of the Franks who 
Initituted the Salic law in 424, which was afterwards rati 
fled by Clovis I. in a council of state. 

83. Line 57: fvur hundred one and twenty years.— Bxille 
remariu, " >'o commentator has called attention to the 
error in subtracting 426 from 805, which leaves 379, not 
421. Shakespeare follows Holinshed, who appears to have 
talu-n 406 from 826." 

54. Line 72: To FIND his tUle.So Ft.; the Qq. hskvefim, 
nhieh Dyce adopts. Johnson proposed line (that is, 
•trengthen, fortify). Retaining find we may explain it, 
either = ** find out,' or— which is more probable, = " furnish 
with." In the latter sense >fiuf, though now it is rather a 
roUfiqaialism, was very regularly used. 

15. Line 74: the Lady Lingare.—No such person appears 
ih French history. Holinshed has Lingard. 

i& Line M: tm6ar.— The reading of F. 3, F. 4; F. 1, 
F.i read tm6arre; Q. 1, Q. 2, imhace; and Q. 3, embrace. 
Imhare, the suggestion of Warburton, was adopted by 
Theobald and has been followed by Halliwell and others. 
/vi6armeans "to bar in," "to secure." 

S7. Lines 99, 100: 

When the man dies, let the inheritaiue 
Descend unto the daughter. 

The meaning obviously is, when he dies without a son. 
The yi|. have sonne for man; but the wording of Num- 
^ xxriL 8, " And thou shalt speak unto the chUdren 
<^ Imel, saying, If a man die, and have no son, then 
}« thsll cause his inheritance to pass unto his daughter," 
ta^^^ni the FoUo reading. 

tt- Line 108: Whiles his most mighty father on a hill, 
^•-Alloiion is here made to an incident at the battle of 
^'nwjr, thus described by Holinshed : " The earle of North- 
*iDpton and othen sent to the king, where he stood aloft 
^ * viDilmill hill, requiring him to advance forward, and 
^^'OM to their aid, they being as then sore laid to of their 



enimies. The king demanded if his sonne were slaine, 
hurt, or felled to the earth. " No," said tlie knight that 
brought the message, "but he is sore matched." " Well, " 
(said the king,) " retumo to him and them Uiat sent you, 
and sale to them that they send no more to me for any 
adventure that falleth, so long as my son is alive, for I 
will that this ioumie be his, with the honour thereof" 
(Holinshed, vol. ii. p. 639X 

69. Line 114: cold for action.—** The unemployed forces 
seeing the work done to their hands, stood laughing by 
and indifferent for aciAon— unmoved to action" (Knight). 

GO. Line 125 : They know your grace hath cause and 
means aiuf might— Hyoe, adopting Walker's suggestion, 
transfers this line to the preceding speech; but hath in 
the next line is to l>e emphasized, as Malone suggested: 
"your highness hath indeed what they think and know 
you have." 

61. Line 120: paviZton'cZ.— Tented. The eagerness of the 
English to engage in conflict with the French is well 
brought out in the imaginative wurds of Westmoreland. 
Although their bodies yet remain here, he seems to say, 
tlieir hearts are already in the tents on the French fields 
ready for battle on the morrow. 

62. Line 161: The King of Scote— David II., who was 
taken prisoner by Queen Phillippa at the battle of Neville's 
(Tross, Oct 1346, and hold in captivity for eleven years. 

63. Line 103: HER cAronic/^.— The Qq. have j/our, and 
the Ff. their. 

64. Lines 166-173.— The Folio assigns this speech to the 
Bishop of Ely ; but on examination of Holinshed it will 
be readUy seen that it belongs to the Earl of Westmore- 
land. For tear in 173 the Qq. have spoile, and the Ff. 
tame. Rowe made the correction. 

66. Line 175: eru«A'<f.— The Folio reading, followed by 
Cambridge editors, and explained by Schmidt to mean 
"forced" or "strained." The Quarto reading is curst, 
which some editors retain and explain variously as " per- 
verse," "froward," or "sharp," "bitter." 

66. Line 187.— Malone pointed out that, in the descrip- 
tion which follows, Shakespeare may have had in his 
mind's eye a similar picture drawn by Lyly, in his 
Euphues (pp. 262-204, Arber's ed.X 

67. Line 189: The act of orrf«r. —Tliat is, "orderly ac- 
tion." Pope substitutes art, which Dyce adopts. 

68. Line 20S: as many WATS n\eet in one town. — Both 
the Qq. and Ff. have wayes (with some variations in the 
context), but Dyce adopts Lettsom's conjecture of streets. 

69. Line 224: bend it to our awe; i.e. " force it to acknow- 
ledge our supremacy." 

70. Line 233: worshipped with a waxen epitaph.— The 
reading of the Folio; Uie Quarto has " paper," the mean- 
ing in either case being " easily effaced," as Schmidt ex- 
plains it As Hunter remarks, worshipp'd is used in the 
sense of honoured, and tlie passage perhaps means "a 
grave without any inscription, not even one of the meanest 
and most fugitive." More probably, however. Shake- 
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speare is referring to the now obsolete ctutum uf fasten- 
iiig laudator}' stanzas, epitaphs, Ac, to the hearse, or 
grave, of a Uistin^iishu<l man. For a full and interest- 
ing note on the practice, the student must turn to Oif- 
ford's Ben Jonson, ix. 58, where the editor goes out of 
his way to explain tlie iirenent passage. Compare also 
Ilnllen's MidiUetjn, v. IW, and see Much Ado About 
^'othing, note 3GS. 

71. Line 252 : galliard. — Compare Twelfth Night, i. 3. 
127: " What U thy excellence in a gaUiard, knight?" Sir 
John Davies, in his Orchestra (stanzas 67 and 68, Grosart's 
edition, ISOt)), describes Uie dance thus: 

But, for more divers and more pleasing show 
A SMift and wandrin^ dauncc she did invent. 

With i*«ij»s.ij;es uucertaine, to and fro. 
Yet with .1 certainc answer and consent 
To the quicke muiuckc uf the instrument. 

Five was the nuuilier of the Mustek's feet, 

Wliich still the dauncc did witli five paces meet. 

A gaUajit daunce, that hvely doth bewray 
A spirit, and a vertue masculine, 

luipatient that her house on earth should siay, 
Smce she hcrselfe i:> fiery and divine : 
Oft doth site make her body upward tline; 

With lofty turncs and capriols in the ayre. 

Which with the lusty tunes accordeth faire. 

HalliweU quotes Lanquettes Chronicle: " About this time 
[1541] a new trade of daunsyng galiardes upon five paces, 
and Taunting of horses, was brought into the realme by 
Italians, which shortly was exercised commonly of all 
yonge men, and the old facion lefte." 

72. Line 25S: Tennigball 8.— In the old play of The Fa- 
mous Victories of Henry the Fifth the Dauphin's present 
is a ^ded ton of tcnnut-ballti. 

73. Line 259: So pleasant with ii«.— The flne irony of 
this speech of the Icing's can best be appreciated when 
one contrasts the natures of the two men, Henry V. and 
the Dauphin. Up to a certain period, tlie death of Henry 
IV., their lives appear to have run in similar channels 
l>ut the occasion for independent action has arrived, and 
Henry has successfully summoned up all his powers to 
meet it, while the Dauphin is still held captive by the 
"pleasant vices" of his youth. It is easy to call up the 
picture of the French ambassadors shrinking back from 
the king's presence, as they listen to the scorching words 
they are commissioned to deliver to tlieir master, their 
" pleasant prince," who had so imi>erfectly comprehended 
the nature of the man with whom he had to deal. "This 
uitKk of his" is to recoil with terrible emphasis upon his 
own head. 

74. Line 268: Mtrike his father's crown into the hazard. 
— This expression, like many of those in tlie first part of 
this speech, is taken from the game of Tennis, a game, as 
is well known, of great antiquity, though it was originally 
played, as its French name jeu de paume indicates, wiUi 
the hand only, like our modem game of Fives. After- 
wards a kind of glove was intrtxluccd, and later still a 
racket; though the introduction of this instrument took 
place very early, for Chaucer, in his Troilus and Creseide, 
bk. iv., mentions it: 

But thou canst |-Iaien ratet to and fro. 

—Minor Puems. toI. ii. p. 164. 
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Tlie exact date when the game was introduced into Eng- 
land is not known; but it was among the games against 
which an act was passed in Uie reign of Edward III. 
1365. The object of this and other similar restrictive 
measures was to encourage archery at tlie expense of all 
other pastimes. As to the exact meaning of hazard in 
this passage there is some uncertainty. In the Tenuis 
Court of the present day the hazard side is that aide 
opposite the dedatis, or the opposite side of the court to 
the server; and it is on this side of the court that there 
are two openings called resi>ectively Uie grille and " tlie 
last gallery," into either of which, if the ball be struck 
by the player on the opposite side, it counts as a stn>ke. 
But in Howell's Dictionary, 1600 (known as the Lesduon 
Tctraglotton), we find under Itazard: " Tlie Lower Hazard 
of a Tennis Court; Pelouse." Pelouse hi Cotgravc, among 
other synonyms, is explained as in Howell; and the syno- 
nyms given by the latter, in Italian and Sjianish, leave 
no doubt that ftazard meant a little hole in Uie wall, 
and that it is the same as what was called le petit trou, 
which was a little hole close to the floor in the service 
or dedans side of the court In Mr. Julian Marshall's 
Amials of Tennis, plate 10, is seen a hazard; it is lettered 
{; and at page 82 of the same work there is a copy of the 
print of James Duke of York, son of Charles I. (in a Ten- 
nis court), which is taken from a rare quarto pamphlet 
published in 1641. In this plate the young prince is re- 
presented as standing with his back to Uie djedans^ ami 
in the wall there are two holes, one liigh up on his left- 
hand side, and the other on the ground on his right-hand 
side. Tliis latter was the petit trou or lower hazard; and 
there is very little doubt Uiat the meaning of the phra.io 
in our text is that Henr>' would strike the king's crown 
into Uie lower hazard, there being no doubt also a pla)' 
upon the word Aazarc2= danger. A stroke into the luuer 
hazard would be a w^inning stroke; so the meaidng of the 
passage is quite clear, namely, tliat he would "win the 
crown of France." The word hazard is now used for a 
pocket in a billiard-table, and is commonly applied to a 
flitroke which puts one of the balls into a pocket, a stroke 
which is described by billiard players as a losing or a 
winning hazard, accordingly as it is your own ball or one of 
the other balls that is put into the pocket At what time, 
exactl>', hazard came to be used in this tienac is uncertain; 
but we find in PhiUips's World of Words (1706) "Hazard 
(Ft.) ... at Billiards, Hazards, arc the Holes in Uie sides 
and Comers of the Table, into which the Qamesters en- 
deavour to strike their Adversaries BiiU."— F. a. >l 

76. Line 266: chases. — {Scaino in his Trattato dclla Palla. 
Venice, 1550, thus explains Uie word caccia "as being 
etiuivalent to the mark, or marking, 0/ a ball that is sciU, 
or pursued (caeeiata); and he defines it as Uie point at 
which the ball terminates its flight, when struck, neither 
out-of-court nor in a manner contrary to any other rules 
(nenza commissione di fallv)" (Annals of Tenuis, p. 133). 
He uses the word eaoeie indifferently for Ix^tli "strokes" 
and chases as we understand the latter wonl nowadaj's. 
Anytme who has l>een in a Tennis Court will liave uoUced 
upon the floor a nnnilwr of lines on the server's side ur 
side of the dedans. There are six a yard apart lieginning 
from the end wall, with intermediate lines beginning at 
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ever}- half-yanl. Besides these there are other lines not 
nambereU which are called respectively Last Gallery, 
Second Gallery, Door and Jfirst Gallery, the latter l>eing 
nearest to the net which divi<les the court into two 
parts. On the hazard side there are only seven lines, 
the first commencing four yards from the end wall. A full 
rxplanati<»n of them will be found in the Annals of Tennis, 
]) 118.— F. A. 3L ] i'uiupare Sidney's Arcadia (boolc iii. p. 443, 
L»ndon, 1774): " Then Fortime (as if she had made cha«eM 
enow on the one side of the bloody Tcnis-court) went of 
the other side of the line," Ac. Halliwell quotes a dia- 
lijfnie fmm the Marow of the French Tongue, 1625 : " I 
have thirty. an«l a eha«e, , . . And I, I have two chau*. 
—Air, the last is no choif^ but a losse." 

76. Line 276: For THAT / have laid by my majf»1y.— 
The Folio reading. The Qq. have For this, and Collier's 
M.S. corrector has For here. 

77. Line 2S2: >;u/i-ff<on««.— Cannon-lialls were originally 
Tn»le of stnne. Hteevens quotes Hollnshed: "AlKJut 
leaven of the cloclce marched forward the light pieces of 
finlinance, with stone and powder." In the Brut of Eng- 
land, it is said that Henry " anone lette make tenes balles 
fi>r the Dolfln in all the hasto that they myght, and they 
were great gonnestones for the Dolfln to plnye with alle. 
But this game at tones was too rough for the besieged, 
when Henry playede at the tenes with his hard gonne- 
ftones," Ac. 

78. Line .306: irith RRASOXABLR «r</^fn*<».— Both Col- 
lier's and Singer's >fS. corrvctrjrs have secuotuihle. 

ACT II. Prologue. 

79. Line 2: ^i74'^n dalliance, Ac; i.e. that with the 
pmspect of war all effeminacy is put aside with the 
iQken suits of peaceful times. 

80. Line 36: for the QILT of France,— O OUILT ithdeedl 

-We are reminded at once of Lady Macbeth's (ii 2. 55- 

■'T) ghastly jest: 

If he do bleed, 

I II j:-t7,i the fhces of the i^rooms withal ; 

For it must seem their fMi/f. 

81. Lines 31. 32: 

Linger your patience on; and tee 'U digeet 
The abuse €tf distance; force a play. 

A cTirmpt passage, which is variously rendered by com- 
mentators. Steevens explains force a play as " to pro- 
«lQce a play by compelling many circumstances into a 
Dsrrow compass." Pope and Dyce read tpell digest. The 
lines leem out of place, and Knight believes tliat the 
tnthor intended to erase them. 

[In Charles Kean's revival of the play at the Princess's 
Theatre (In March, 1859X immediately 1>cfore these two 
lines were spuken, the scene opened and discovered "a 
UWean, representing the three conspirators receiving 
the hritic fn^m the emissaries of France." The chorus 
in this revival was represented by Mrs. Charles Kcan, 
*ho appeared as Clio, the Muse of History. Shakespeare 
has assigned nn personality to the chorus of this play, 
wd it was generally represented under the figure of 
^^'' but diaries Kean's alteration was a very sensible 



one, especially as it enabled Mrs. Charles Kean to take 
part in the revivaL— F. A. M. J 

82. Line 40: We 'tt not offend, Ac; i.e. "You shall cross 
the sea without l)eing sea-sick." 

83. Lino 41 : till the king come, Ac. ; i.e. " until the appear- 
ance of tlie king the strenc will not be shifted to Fk>uth 
amptr)n." Ilanmer reads, DtU ichen the king comes, Ac; 
and Malono suggests: 

Not till the lun^; come forth, and but till then. 

ACT II. Scene 1. 

84. Line 2: Lieutenant Bardolph.—Ji appears from an 
old MS. in the British Museum, that Wm. Pistail and R. 
Bardolf were among the cannoniers serving in Normandy 
in 1435. 

85. Line 3: What, are ANCIENT Piittol aiul you friends 
yet I— For ancient (defined by Cotgrave "An Ensigne, 
Auntient, Standard l)earer") cf. Tlie Knight of the Burn- 
ing Pestle, V. 2: "March fair, my lionrts! Lieutenant, 
lH?at the rear up — Ancient, let y<»ur colours fly "(Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Dyccs ed. il. 218). But the best 
known of all ancients is of course Otiiello's ancient, lago. 

86. Line 0: there shall be H.MILE5<.— It is rash to correct 
Nyni's nonsense; but Dyce adopts Fanner's conjecture of 
smites. Nyni may, however, l>e looking f<jrward to the 
end of tlie war, which seems to be more in Ids thoughts 
tlian his quarrel with PistoL 

87. Line 16: / tcill DO ok I twat/.— Dyce follows Mason 
in the needless change to die. Nym means to say that ho 
will make tlie best of it, or submit to his fate. 

88. Line 17: that is my REST.— .\ term taken from the 
old game of primcro, equivalent to, "that is my stake, 
wager = resolve." Compare Come<ly of Errors, iv. 3. 27: 
" he that sets up his rest U* do more exploits;" and All's 
Well that Enils Well, ii. 1. 138: " Since you set up your 
rest 'gainst remedy." See Romeo and Juliet, note 186. 

Outside Sliakesi)eare note tlie Spanish Gipsy, iv. 2. IC, !4: 

Could I set up my risf 
That he were Inst, or taken prisoner ; 

and same play, iv. 3. 138: 

Set up thy rftf, her marricbt thou or none. 

—Works (Dyce's cdn.), voL iv. pp. 171, 180. 

80. Line 31: Base tike. —For tike (a Scandinavian 
woni, Swedish tik=a h\U.'h) cf. Lear. iii. 0. 73: 

Or bobtail fiJt'r or trunfll«r-t.ul. 

Tyke, in Yorkshire, is a common wrinl for a hound (used 
also of a churlish fellow). 

90. Line 43: ICELAND dog.— Xares describes these ani- 
mals OS " shaggy, sharp-cared, white dogs, much imported 
formerly as favouritcH for ladies," ami refers us to various 
passages where they arc alluded to; e.g. Swctnam's 
Arraignmentof Women. ICl.*): " But if I had brought little 
dogges fn»in Inland, or fine glasses fnnii Venice, then I am 
sure Uiat you would either have woed me to have them, 
or wished to see them." So Massinger, the Picture, v. 1: 

5>o I miijlit have my belly full of that 

Her Icflttndcttr refuses. — Works, p. yt^ 
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The foliue have Island^ the old spelling of the word. 
In The Queen of Corinth, iv. 1, we find the form Isling: 

Hani; hair like hemp, or Uke the Isling curs. 
—Beaumont and Fletcher, Works (Dyce's edn.), vol. v. p. 455. 

91. Line 48: WiXL you SHOO offf—Ct. Beaumont and 
Fletcher's The Coxcomb, ii. 2: 

Come, prythee let 's xA<^'- off. 
And bowze an hour or two. —Works, vol il. p. 389. 

Shog is a form of "jog;" it means "to shake" (Palsgrave); 
but in Westmoreland it means "to slink away." 

92. Line 57: Barb€U<m.—T\\e name of this particular 
fiend or devil occurs in Merry Wives in the speech of 
Fonl, ii. 2. 310-313, where he says: "Amaimon sounds 
well; Lucifer, well; Barbaion, well; yet they are devils' 
ailditions, the names of flends." In the list of de\ils 
given in Reginald .Scot's Discrjvery of Witchcraft, bk. 15, 
chap. 2, no such fiend as Barbason appears; but there is 
Barbatoi, who is said to be " a groat countie or carlo, and 
also a duke, he appcareth in Sitjno mi/itarii si/lvestris, 
with foure kings, which bring companies and great 
troupes" (Dr. B. Nichulson's reprint, p. 314). lie is the 
fifth, and he comes next after "Amon, or Aainon," who 
was probably tlie same as ** Amaymon, king of the east," 
who is mentioned in the next chapter— f. a. m. 

93. Line 66: There/ore EXH.VLR; i.e. "die," saj-s 
Steevens; but Shakespeare, according to Mr. Aldis Wright, 
always uses the word in the sense of "draw out " For 
the latter wo may comimre Ben Jonson's The Poetaster, 
iii. 1: " Nay, I beseech you, gentlemen, do not exhale me 
thus" (W^orks, vol. iL p. 444). 

94. Line 78: to the spital «7o.— For gpital (8i)elt " spittle' 
in the folios), cf. The Little French Lawyer, iii. 2: " Tliou 
fpitai of lame causes" (Beaumont and Iflctcher (Dyce), 
vol iii. p. 508). 

96. Line 80: the laznr kite, Ac— Steevens quotes Gas- 
r«)igne, Dan Bartholomew of Bathe, iri»7: "Nor seldom 
seene in kites of Cressid's kind; " and Greene, Card of 
Fancy, 1601: " What courtesy is to be found in such kites 
of Cressid's kind? " 

96. Line 86: and Toc, hostens.— The Ff. have and your 
nostesse. The Qq. rend, " Boy. Ilostes you must come 
straight to my maistcr, and you Host Pistole." 

97. Line 91: yield the crow a puddtn/;. —Literally "be- 
come food for crows;" but by this extravagant expression 
the Hostess merely means to convey tlie idea that Fal- 
stafTs days are numbered. 

96. Line 100: Base is the slave that paji/<r.— Steevens 
p(»lnted out that this Irreproachable sentiment was appa- 
rently a proverb; or at least liecame one. He refers us 
t4> Heywood's Fair Maid of the West, 1631: "My motto 
shall be, Base is the man that pays." 

99. Line 122: As ever you CAME qf WOMEN, <^.— The 
Folio has "come qf women," and the Qt}. "caiM of men." 
Kn^ht and Collier follow the Folio. 

100. Line 124: quotidian tertian,— The Atxne mixes up 
the qjtotidian fever, the paroxysms of which recurred 
daily, and the tertian, in which the interval was three 
days. 
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101. Line 132: he passes some HUMOURS arul CARKEES. 
—Curiously enough a double parallel to this line occurs 
in a single scene in The Merry Wives, where we have, 
i. 1. 169: "Be avised, sir, and pass good humotirs;" and 
line 184: "and so conclusions passed the careires." The 
second phrase is perhaps a term borrowed from horseman- 
ship, which Nares (under Careires or Career) illustrates 
by a passage in Harington's translation of Ariosto, xxxviii. 
35: 

To itop, to start, to pass carftr, to bound. 
To gallop straight, or round, or any way. 

[The only difficulty in explaining this phrase lies in the fact 
that the word eareire, carreer, or career (the word lieing 
very variously spelt), must have had two distinct mean- 
ings. Baret (1573) gives under "a Carryre, tlie short 
touming of a nimble hone now this waie, now that wale; 
while Minsheu (otln. 1017) gives Carriere ... a Lat: 
currere: est propria locus eursibus equorum destinatun, 
because it is a place of running. Later it was used simply 
= "a course, a race, a running full speed" (Phillips, 1706). 
Nares and Douce l)oth say that to run a career was the 
same expression as to pass a career; but this may Ite 
doubted; for in the former phrase career proluibly has 
tlie more usual meaning of " a race at full speed." The 
meaning of the phrase to pass a career may be best 
explained by the following passage from Blundevill's 
The foure chiefost offices 1)e1onging to Horsemanship, 
&c., the first edition of which was published in 158l>. 
In Tlie Second Booke of the Art of Ri<Iing, ch. xxiii. 
"How and when to teach your horse to passe a swift 
eariere," Blundovill recommends: When a horse is 
" better broken, and made meet to be run, ride him into 
some fair plain sandy way void of al st&bling stones Ac 
to aciiuaint him with y* way pase him fair and sttftly 
}*« length of a good Cariere, which must l>oe measured, 
according as the horse is made. For if he be a niightie 
puissant horse, and great of stature: then the Cariere 
would liee the shorter. So likewise must it be, when 
yon would haue him to bofid aloft in his Cariere: but if 
he lie made like a jennet, or of a mid<Ue stature, then 
the Cariere path may be y* longer, yet not overlong. 
At the end whcrof let him strippe and aduance, and at 
the second liound turn him faire and softly on the right 
hand, and so stay a little while. Then suddenly saying 
with a liuely voice. Hey, or Now, put him forwanl with 
lioth spurres at once, forcing him all y* way to run so 
swiftly and so roundly as he can possibly, euen to the 
end, to the intent, ho may stop on his buttrK:ks. That 
done, tume him out on y« left hand, and pase him forth 
faire and softly vnto the other end of the Cariere path, and 
there stop him and turn him againe on tlie right hand, as 
you did liefore, and so leaue" (edn. 1609, p. 33). 

The derivation of the wonl is most probably from the 
French Carriere, which Cotgrave explains: "An high 
way, rode, or streete (Langucd); also, a quarry of stones; 
also, a careere, on horse-backe; and (more generally) any 
exercise, or place for exercise, on horsc-liacke; as, a horse 
race, or a place for horses to run in; and, their course, 
running, or full speed therein." (Nearly all these mean- 
ings arc given to the word Cariere in the above passage 
fnmi Blundevill.) Cotgrave also gives the phrase: Ikmner 
carriere d son etprit^ which he explains: " To recreate his 
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ipirit; or, to set hU wits a running, his conceit a gad- 
ding, his thoughts on a gallop;" which seems to be very 
near the meaning of Nym in this passage.— F. A. M.] 

102. Line 134: for, LAMBKIKS, loe wUl hoe.— The folios 
have: "fur(Zxi>ii6elrtn«) we will live;" the quartos: "for 
tamHiM we . . ." The latter must mean "as lan^bkint," 
i.e. peaceably; so Malone explained. The text of Ff. gives 
goijd enough sense. 

ACT II. Scene 2. 

103. Line 8: Nay, but the man t?Mt iroi hU BBD- 
FELLOW. — This is taken from Holinshed, who says of Lord 
Jcro<»p that he was " in such fauour with the king, that 
he ailmitted him sometime to be his bedfellow" (voL iii. 
p. 70X But the custom of men sleeping together in Shako- 
ipeare's time even in the highest rank of life was com- 
mon enough. We find constant allusions to this custom 
in old plays. The following, which is quoted by Nares 
trum Beaumont and Fletcher's The Chances (ii. 3), best 
Qlattrates the custom: 

Mx kinsman, lady, 
My countryman, and fellow -traveller : 
Ofu btd contains us ever, one purse feeds us. 

—Works, vol I. p. soa. 

This practice, which is so repugnant to modem ideas, was 
more or less necessitated in those days, when inns were 
few and far between, and bed-room accommodation for 
travellers very inadequate. Malone says: "This unseemly 
cTttUtm continued common till the middle of the last 
centozy, if not later. Cromwell obtained much of his 
btelligenoe during the civil wars from the mean men 
with whom he slept" (Var. Ed. vol. xvii. p. 305). The 
cutom is alluded to in Pepys' Diary— F. A. M. 

lOi Line 9: dvXCd and doy'd tdth gracious fawmn. 
-These words of Exeter's throw into strong relief the in- 
gntitode of Cambridge. He has been the king's chosen 
frteDd, and the sun of princely favour has shone full upon 
1^ head. On him have been heaped so many gifts and 
t "bnu of fond friendship that "the sensitive palm of re- 
ctiving" has become, as it were, dulled, and desire has 
flown doyed. Yet in spite of all that friendship and 
IiTour ihould inspire him with, his heart finds room for 
the hssest treachery. 

lOS. line 20: there's not, I think, Ac— Pope omits I 
^^, which words make the line too long. 

108. line S5: According to THE WEIGHT.- So Ff. The 
(N- have their cause, and Dyce reads their weight, which 
CuQb. edd. give as an anonymous conjecture. 

107. Line 43: on his more advice— .—JoYmson explains 
^ u "on his return to more coolness of mind," which 
U orach the same as the explanation in our foot-note. On 
wore advice may be rendered by our modem expression 
"<« thinking better of it" For a similar use of more 
■rffw compare Merchant of Venice, iv. 2. 6, 7: 

My I^ord Basunio. u/on mar* advice. 
Hath sent you here this rin]^ ; 

i»i Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 4. 207: 

How shall I dote on her with more advice. 
^t Shakespeare never uses the expression elsewhere pre- 



cisely in the same manner as in the text. Collier's 01<1 
Corrector would substitute our for his; an unnecessary 
substitution, though plausible enough, and more in 
accordance with the usual use of the phrase. Mr. Aldis 
Wright (Clarendon Press edn. p. 127) suggests that his 
may here be used in an objective sense, and compares 
line 46 below "by his sufferance, ' i,e. "by allowing him 
to go unpunished." 

106. Line 83: ask for it; Le. " ask for my conunission," it 
referring of course to the royal warrant 

109. Line 65: And I, my royal sovereign.— Some editors 
print Afid me, &c. The Qq. have "And me my Lord." 

110. Line 106: did not noop at them.—So Ff. For this 
form of the word whoop, see note on As You Like It, iii. 2. 
203: "out of all hooping." 

111. Line 118: But he that temper'd thee.— Th&t is, he 
that moulded or made thee. Dyce adopts Johnson's 
conjecture of tempted, on the ground that the context 
requires it; but tlie temptation is sutHciently expressed 
as the passage stands. Tlie emendation is plausible at 
first sight, but not really called fur. 

112. Line 123: to VASTY TARTAR back; i.e. Tartaruss 
helL So Comedy of Errors, iv. 2. 32: 

No, he 's in Tartar Umbo. 

Middleton has even a funnier form: "these are argu- 
ments sufficient to show the wealth of sin, and how rich 
the sons and heirs of Tartary are" (The Black B4X)k, 
Works, viii. 22, Bollen's ed.). For catty we may remember: 

To-ni^^ht it doth inherit 
The taj/y hall of death. 

—Matthew Arnold's Requuscat 

113. Line 134: in modest complement. — "Th^t is, in a 
corresponding outward appearance " (Schmidt). As to the 
words complement and comjAitnent see Love's Labour's 
Lost, note 11. * 

114. Line 139: To MARK the full-fraught m«n.— The Ff. 
have make. The passage is not in the Qq. The correction 
is Theobald's, and commends Itself. 

116. Line 169: earnest.-li is this circumstance of their 
having receive<l earnest-money for his assassination which 
most deeply moves the king's resentment 

116. Line 192: Cheerly to sea, <&c.— "Let us put forth to 
sea gladly, and let our baimers and pennons be displayed. ' 

ACT II. Scene 3. 

117. Line 2: let me bring thee to fir AIVB8.— Staines 
was the first stage on the road tr) S«>uthampton. 

118. Line 11: a finer cnrf.— Tlie reading of F. 1, F. 2 
(F. 3, F. 4 omit a), and generally adopted. It is not in the 
Qq. Capell and Dyce read fine. Johnson thought the 
word a blunder torfitial. 

119. Line 12: christom —A blunder for ehrisom. The 
chriiK^m was the white vesture put upon the child after 
baptism and worn till the mother came to be churched. 
It was also applied to the child, as we see from several 
passages; e.g. Your Five Gallants, iii. 5. 121: "it would 
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kill his heart i' faith; he'd away like a chn$otn" (Middle- 
ton, Works (Ballen's ed.), iii- 104). So in The Fanciei 
Chaste and Noble, It. 1: "And the hoy was to any man's 
thinking a very diritome in the thing you wot of* (Gif- 
ford's Ford, U. 213). 

120. Line 14: fumble with the gheets.—A phrase in 
common use apparently. Compare Beaumont and Flet- 
ulier's Spanish Curate, iv. 5: 

A glimmering before dath ; 't is nothing else, sir. 
Do you see kow hefutubUs with the sheet 9 

— Works, vol. I. p. 174, 

As an illustration of the whole passage Steerens quotes 
Thomas Lupton's Notable Things, book ix.: " If the fore- 
head of the sicke waxe redde— and his nose waxe sharpe 
—if he pull strawes, or the dothes qf the bfdde—thcBe are 
most certain tokens of death" (Var. Ed. toL xviL p. 318). 

121. Line IG: but one way.^A proverbial and euphe- 
mistic expression for death. Various instances of its 
occurrence may be quoted: e.g. Tlie Phoenix, i. 6. 66: 
"Newly deceased, I can assure your worship: the tobacco- 
pipe new dropt out of his mouth before I took horse; a 
shrewd sign; I knew there was no way hut one with him" 
(Middleton's Works, Bullen's ed. i. p. 132). Compare, too, 
Witch of Edmonton, iv. 2: 

Frattk. Do the surgeons say my wounds are dangerous then! 
Car. Yes, yes, and there's no way with thee hut one. 

—Ford's Works, GifTord's ed. ii. p. j-js. 

80 Marlowe's Tamburlaine, part i. v. 1. 200, 201: 

March on us with such eager violence. 
As if there were no -way but one with us. 

—Works, p. 33, 

122. Lines 17, 18: a' hahhled qf green fields.— Tlie Folio 
has "a Table of greene fields." This emendation is 
Theobald's, and is generally adopted. Malone would read, 
"upon a table of green fells;" Smith, '*on a table of 
fpreen frieze;" and the Collier MS., or as stubble on thorn 
fields. 

123. Line 23: a' should not think of (rod— ^lalone re- 
marks that Shakespeare may have been indebted to this 
story in Wits, Fits, and Fancies, 1595: "A genUewonum 
fearing to l)e drowned, said, now Jesu receive our soules I 
80ft, mistresB, answered the waterman; I trow, we are 
not come to that paaae yet" (Var. Ed. voL xviL p. 820). 

124. Line 29: qftaek.—See note 41 on I. Henry IV. 

126. Line 35: earnafion.— Mrs. Quickly confuses the 
words incarnate and carnation^ but the former was some- 
times useil in place of the latter in Shakespeare's time. 
Henderson quotes Questions of Love, 1566: "Yclowe, 
pale, redde, blue, whyte, graye, and ineaniate;" and 
Ree<l cites also the Inventory of the Furniture to be 
provided for the Reception of the Royal Family, at the 
Restoration, 1660: "the rich incarnate velvet bed;" and 
"his majesty's incarnate velvet bed" (Var. E<1. vol. xvll. 
p. 321). Compare Merchant of Venice, note 127. 

126. Line 61: " Pitch and Pay."— A common proverbial 
expression of that day, signifying "to pay down ready 
money." Wc have it in Middleton's Blurt, Master Con- 
stable, i. 2.171: 

But will you/HTrA andfjty, or will your worshJj> run? 

—Works (Dyce's edn.), vol. 1. p. 743. 
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Steevens refers us (Var. Ed. xviL 822) to Herod and Anti- 
pater, 1622: 

he that will purchase this, 

Must/i/M and pay. 

And Farmer (ibid.) to Tnsser's Description of Norwich: 

A city trim .... 
Where strangers well may seem to dwell, 
"YhmX pitch and pay, or keep thrir day. 

The meaning of the phrase is therefore established: its 
origin is doubtful. 

ACrr II. Scene 4. 

127. Lines 0, 10: 

aefiene 

As waters to the stteting of a ffu^f; 

i.e. "as dangerous as the waters that are drawn into a 
whiripool." 

128. Line 25: Whitstin morris-danee.— An ancient dance 
in which tlie performers were dressed in grotesque cos- 
tume, with bells, Ac. For a full description of the ancient 
English morris-dance see Donee's Illustrations of Shake- 
speare, Dissertation III. 

129. Line 2Q:fear attends her not; i.e. "she is self-confi- 
dent merely from ignorance and indifference." 

130. Lines 37, 38: 

the Roman Brtittu, 

Covering diecretion wi4h a coat qffoUy. 
Malone cites Lucrece, 1807-1817: 

Brutus, who pluck'd the knife from Lucrece' side. 

Seeing such emulation in their woe, 

Bejfan to r/othe his Tvit in state and pride. 

Burying in Lucrece' wound h\%/oiiys shorn. 

He with the Romans w.is esteemed so 
As siliy-jeering idiots are with kinsrs. 
For sportive wortik and uttering fooUali tlrii^n>- 

But now he throws that shatlaw habit by. 

Wherein deep policy did him disguise. 

And ann'd his Ioni;-hid wiu a<hi.sedly. 

To check the tears in Collntiuus' eyes. 

131. Lines 41-44: 

Well, 'tis not so, my lord high eonetable; 
But though we think it so, it u no matUr: 
In cases of defence t is bettt to weigh 
The enemy more mighty than he seems. 

The weak, blustering nature of the Dauphin is well shown 
in these lines. He at first flatly contradicts the constable, 
and then, unwilling to omu his mistaken conception of 
Henry's character, endeavours to cover his real timidity 
under commonplace remarks alwut assumptions it is licst 
to make in certain cases. 

182. Line 46: projection.- Plan, calculation. The con- 
struction in this place is somewhat confused, but tlie 
meaning, as Malono nuggestH, evidently is, " which pro- 
portions of defence, when weakly and niggardly pro- 
jected, resemble a ml.*er who spoils his coat," Ac. 

133. Line r.7 : While*, &c. -A second allusion to the 
battle of f'ressy, but this time from the French point of 
view. Cf. i. 2. 108. 

134. Line 57: mountain sire. -Tlieobald proposed mnun- 
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ting, i.e. nMpinng. The Collier MS. resdt mighty. Cole- 
ridge susgested monarch. Steereiu quotes, in explana- 
tion, from the Fairy Queen as follows: 

Where stretcht he laj upoa the sunny sUe 
Of a grcAl hill, hinuelfe /tJte a ^eat htli. 

— Bk. u c iL SL 4- 

Ualone observes that the repetition of maHntain is quite 
in the poet's manner. 

135. Line 70: Mo$t SPEXD their 3fOUTRB.~One of the 

dramatist's technical touches; cf. Venus and Adonis, 695, 

696: 

Then do thej tf»e*:d their fmautks: Echo replies, 

A» if another chxse were in the sides. 

196. Line 75: our brother England.— The Ff. hare brother 
cf England^ as also in 115 below. The passage is not in 
theQq. 

137. Line 00: TBia pedigree.—Kowe and Dyce read "hit 
pedigree." 

131. Line 99: There/ore in FIEKT tempett is he coming. 
—The early editors all have/^rc«, which was corrected by 
Walker. Some editors, howerer, retain ^ree. 

139. Line 136: Aw ORDINANCE.— Dyce and some others 
priDt ordnance, while saying that the word is a trisyllable; 
but it was often printed ordinance in the poet's day, and 
this was the original form of the word. 

ACT III. Prologue. 

14a Line 4: Hampton pt«r.— The Ff. have Doner pier. 
The chorus is not in the Qq. 

141. Line 6: young Phctbue FANNINQ.— The Ff. have 
fayning, which Rowe corrected. 

142. Line 10: thksadkn eailt. —That is, made of thread. 
Compare A Lover's Complaint, 33: 

Some in her tkrtadtm fillet sdll did bid*. 

143. Line 88: limtoek.^" The staff to which the match 
is fixed when the ordnance is fired'* (Johnson^ The 
old stagenlirection, at the end of this line, in F. 1 has 
**AlammM chauibert go of." Chambert were small can- 
non. 

ACT IIL Scene 1. 

144. Line 7: sumxon up the blood.— The Ff. have com- 
mune, corrected by Rowe. This scene is omitted in the 

Qq. 

146l Line 14: tra^e^uf. —Desolate, lying waste. A pe- 
culiarly Mpt expression in Shalcespeare's time when com- 
merce did not whiten every sea with her sails. Ocean, 
metrically a trisyllable. Compare Merchant of Venice, 

L 1.8: 

Tour mind is tossing on the mvum. 

145. Line 17: you soblest English. — F. 1 has noblieh, 
the other Ft. nobleet. Malone substituted noble. 

147. Line 24: men qfgrouer biood.— The first three Ff. 
have me, corrected in F. 4. 

148. Line 31: «/»p«.— Nooses In which the dogs were hold 
untU started for the game. To let slip was to loose the 
boond from the slip. CL I Heniy IV. L 3. 278. 



148. Line 32: STEAINING upon the ttarL— The Ff. have 
ttraying. The eniendatiuu in the text is Rowe's. 

ACT III. Scene 2. 



150. Line 3: a case of lices. — A musical allusion, as 
the Clarendon Press editor notes; musical instruments 

I being often made in sets of four, wliich were Icept in one 
case. 

151. Line 4: plain-Mng.— In music " the simple melody, 
without any variations." Compare Midsumjner Night's 
Dream, ilL L 134: 

The ftiUH'Sonff cuckoo f^ji 

and see note 160 on that play. See also Henry YIII. i. 

3. 44, 45: 

An honest country lord, as I am, beaten 

A long time out of plajr, may bring his ^iaitt'tong. 

Nares reminds ns of Ascham's Complaint: "I wish from 
the 1x>ttom of my heart that the laudable custom of Eng- 
land U) teach children their plaintong and pricluong were 
not so decayed" (Toxophilua, p. 28). 

Ifi2. Line 21: breach.— The quartos read breaehM, and 
the folios breach, '* Throughout the speeches of Fluellen 
the old copies sometimes mark the peculiarity of his 
pronunciation by using * p' for ' b,' and * t' for 'd,' some- 
times not; an inc nsistency which Hanmer and others 
have attempted to correct" (Cambridge edn. voL iv. p. 0()d, 
note vii.). 

153. Line 22: you CI'LLIONS. — "A wretch. A coarse 
word. F. couillon (Ital. coglu)ne)."—^keAt We have the 
expression in The Taming of the Shrew, iv. 2. 20: ** And 
makes a gixi of such a cuUion." So 11. Henry VI. i. 3. 43; 
and cuUionh/, "you wlioreson adlionly barber-monger," 
in Lear, ii. 2. 36. 

154. Line 23: great duke. —"It seems to us that there is 
some comic humour in making Pistol, almost beside him- 
self with fright, endeavour to propitiate the captain by 
giving him high sounding titles" (Cambridge edn. ut 
tupra). 

156. Line 50: carry eoa2«. — See Romeo and Juliet, 
note 3. 

166. Line 90: Captain JAMES.— The Folio reading, and 
perhaps intentionally wrong. Dyce reads Jamy. 

167. Line 123: ay 'II DO gud itercice.—The Ff. have de, 
which some editors retain ; but it is almost certainly a 
misprint 

168. Lines 134, 13ft: of my nation, Ac- The Folio resiling. 
Knight suggcstcil that the type had been transposed, and 
reads the passage thus: "Of my nation! >Vhat ish my 
nation? \rhat ish my nation? Who talks of my nation 
ish a villain, and a bastard, and a knave, and a rascral." 
Staunton's opinion is that " the incoherence of the original 
was designed to mark the impetuosity of the speaker," 
and in this view he is sujii)ort^l by the Cambridge editors. 

ACT in. Scene 3. 

159. Line 26: A» send precepts to the leviathan; i.e. 
a " mandate," " summons," almost in the technical legid 
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sense of the latter. Schmidt refers us to II. Henry IV. 

V. 1. 14: 

those /rrcv/Zx cannot be strv'd. 

IGO. Line 32: HEADT murder. — F. 1 has headly, the other 
Ff. headdy, or heady. Malone proposed deadly, which 
Grant White accepts. 

161. Line 35: DEFILE the locks.— The Ff. have Desire, 
which Kowe corrected. 

162. Line 48: thy gnft tnerey.—The governor's response, 
with its military conciseness and straightforwardness, 
contains in the phrase, so/t mercy, an indirect appeal to 
the clemency of the English king. "We are at your 
mercy" would be simply an appeal, and, to one of Henry's 
temperament, not particularly effective; but the addition 
of the adjective soft conveys a subtle compliment not un- 
acceptable to the king, who would like to liavc it thought 
that he had a strain of compassion in his nature. 

ACT III. Scene 4. 

163.— Johnson says: "The scene is indeed mean enough, 
when it is read; but the grimaces of two French women, 
and the odd accent with which they uttered the English, 
made it divert upon the stage. It may be observed that 
there is in it not only the lYcnch language, but the 
French spirit Alice compliments the princess upon her 
knowledge of four words, and tells her tliat she pro- 
nounces like the English themselves. The princess sus- 
pects no deficiency in her instructress, nor the instructress 
in herself. Throughout the whole scene there may l>e 
found French servility and French vanity" (Var. Etl. 
vol. xvii. p. 360X Orant White otiservcs: " Shakesjieare 
sought to enliven his History by humour; and his inten- 
tion here was to excite mirth by the exhibition of a 
Frenchwoman in the ridiculous emergency of sudden 
preparation for amorous conquest of an Englishman. 
This could best be done by making her attempt to learn 
his language, in doing which she must of course speak 
French; and Shakespeare here, as in the sutiscquent scene 
between Pistol and the French soldier, instinctively pre- 
served dramatic pn>priety at the expense of the mere 
verbal consistency of his work." We give a translation 
of the scene here, instead of in the foot-notes :— 

Kath. Alice, you have been in England, and you speak 
the language well. 

Alice.. A little, madnme. 

Kath. I l)eg you, instruct me: I must learn to speak. 
What do you call la main in English? 

Alice. La main) It is calle<l de hand. 

Kath Dehand. km\ U* doigts) 

Alice. Lesdoigtil Heavens, I forget le$ doigts; but I 
will try and recollect. Lett doi,jtsf I think they are 
called defingres; yes, defingret (i.e. the fingers). 

Kath. La main, de hand: les doijt*, de fingres. I think 
I am a good scholar; I have quickly learned two words 
of English. How do you call /«» ongletf 

Alice. Let ongles) We call them de nails. 

Kath. De nails. Listen; tell me if I say them right: 
de hand, de fingres, and de nails. 

Alice. Quite right, madame: it is very goo<l English. 

Kath. Tell me the English for Ic bras. 
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Alice. De arm, madame. 

Kath. And le eoudef 

Alice. De elbow. 

Kath. De elbow. I will repeat all the words you have 
taught me so far. 

Alice. I think it is too hard, madame. 

Kath. Excuse me, Alice; listen: de hand, de /Ingres, de 
nails, de arm, de bilbow. 

Alice. De elbow, madame. 

Kath. O heaven, I am forgetting: de elbow. Vlrliat do 
you call le couf 

Alice. De neck, madame. 

Kath. De nick, and le mentonS 

Alice. De chin. 

Kath. De sin. Le col, de nick; de menton, de tin. 

Altec. With your leave, in all truth, you pronounce the 
words as correctly as the natives of England. 

Kath. I have no fear about learning, with the grace of 
Go<l, and in a little time. 

Alice. Have you not already forgotten what I have 
taught you? 

Kath. No, I will quickly tell you: de hand, de jlngres, 
de mails. 

Alice. De nails, madame. 

Kath. De nails, de arm, de Hbow. 

Alice. Pardon nic, de cUww. 

Kath. Tlius Uien: tie elbow, de nick, and de tin. What 
arc le pied and la robef 

Alice. Defo*)t, madame; and de coun? 

Kath. De foot and de coun. O Heavens! these are 
words of a wicked, corruptible, gross and immodest 
sound, not fit for honourable ladies to use: I would not 
pronounce these words Ijcfore the lords of Franco for all 
the world. Fauh ! de/oot and de coun! Nevertheless, I 
will repeat my lesson once again right through^ etc 

Alice. Excellent, madame ! 

Kath. Enough for one time: let us go to dinner. 

ACT III. Scene 5. 

164.— The stage-direction of the Folio is, "Enter the 
King of France, the Dolphin, the Constable of France, 
and others," and the speeches l>eginning with lines 10 
and 32 are assigned to " Brit" Since, however, the Duke 
of " Britaine " docs not elsewhere appear in the play, the 
editors, following Thei>bald, here substituted Bourbon for 
"Brit" In line 41 Bourlwn is mentioned as present 
among the lords, and the stage-direction of the Quarto 
also includes him. According to the Cambridge editors 
"Shakespeare probably first intended to introduce the 
Duke of Britaine, and then changed his mind, but foiigot 
to substitute Bour. for Drit. before the two si)e©che«.*' 

166. Line 14: nook-shotten.—ThlB is interpreted by War- 
burton and Schmidt to mean shooting out into capes and 
necks of land. A more probable meaning is that given by 
Knight and Orant \Miite, who render it: "thrust into a 
comer apart from the world." 

166. Line 15: WUERE have they this mettle t—iyyce reads 
wheiice. 

167. Line 10: A PRKNcn /«r srR-RKlN'l»iocfc#.— "ftur- 
reined" (=over-workc4i, for which the Quartos have 
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" swolne") rKHmrs, Recording to Ste^vens, not infrequently 
in the dramatiBte; we are referred to Jack Dnini'i Enter- 
tainment, ItiOl: 

Writes he not a i;ood cordial sappy style t— 
A sMrrtrntJ jaAzA wit, but he holds on. 

Difnch, OB in I. Henry IV. iL 4. 120: 

"Give my roan horse a drench." 

138. Line 23: like ROPIXG icicU*; i.e. dripping. Cf. !▼. 

The f^m dewn'reping from their pale-dead eyes. 

169. Line 26: Poor vet MAY call ^^m.— The %nay was 
aiMed in F. 2. 

170. Line S3: 2aro/ta«. —Tlie lavolta is thus described ]>y 
>ir Juhn Davies, in his Orchestra (stanzas 70 and 71, 
Grosart's ed. 1S69): 

Yet is there one the most deli^fhtful kind, 

A lofty jumping, or a leaping round, 
Where arm in arm, two dancers are entwin'd. 
And wliirl themselves in strict embracements bound. 
And sttU their feet an anapcst du sound: 
An nnapcst is all their musick's son^. 
Whose first two feet ii short, and third is long. 

As the victorious twins of Leda and Jove, 

That taught the Spartans dancing on the sands 
Of swift Eurotas, dance in heaven above ; 
Knit and united with eternal hands, 
Amonc the stars their double imaf^e stands, 
^Vhere Loth are carried with an equal pace. 
Together Jumping in their turning race. 

The coran/o, or corranfo (from the Italian correre, Latin 

nrrer^, to ran), was also a lively dance. Davies describes 

ii u follows (stanza 60): 

What shall I name tl>ose eurrtHt travenes. 

That on a triple dactyl foot do run. 
Close l^ the groiind, with sliding passages. 
Wherein that dancer greatest praise hath won 
Which with best order can all order shun : 
For every where he wantonly must r.inge. 
And turn and wind with unexpected chang<e. 

Compare All's Well, ii. 3. 49: "he's able to lead her a 
ftTOJKo;" Twelfth Night, I. 8. 136, 137: "go to church in a 
IfUliard and come home in a curanto" 

171. Line 40: Delahreth.—T\ie modem D'Albret, which 
*iU n<jt satisfy the measure. This form of the name is 
taken firom Holiushed. 

171 Line 45: FoiX, Lestrale, Ac— Ff. have Loy$, which 
CapeU corrected. 

171 Line 46: lordt, and KNIOUTS.— Ff. liavc kitigs. The 
cr>Tr«ctioD is Theobald s. 

171 Unes &8, CO: 

PfjT I am rare, when he ihall see oxir army. 
He'll dnyp hit heart into the eink qffear. 
The Constable, while uttering these l)oastful lines, ap- 
P^*n tu have momentarily forgotten that he has not 
•"Og befure spoken of Henry as "terrible in cf>nstant re- 
•ulQtion;" hut he may have thought it tn^t U) fall in with 
the hnmoor of the king, and out^lo him, if iwssiblc, in 

IVSTldo. 

ITS. Line 60: And /or aehieveinent offer ut hie ransom,— 
'' "Hiat Is, instead of achieving a victor>- over us, make a 
I^tMsal tu pa)' us a certain sum as a ransom " (Malone). 



ACrr III. Scene C. 

176. Line 4: the bridge.— Alter Henry had passed the 
Soinme, the French attempte<l to break down the only 
bridge over the Temoise, at Blangy, and thus cut off his 
passage to Calais ; but Uenr>-, learning Uicir design, sent 
forward troops who put the French to flight, and guarded 
the bridge until the English had crossed. 

177. Line 13: an auiicAwnf.— The Ff. have "nnaunehient 
Lieutenant;" the Q. has "an Ensigne." 

178. Line 28: 0/ buxom valour, hath, by ertiel fate.— 
This speech of Pistril's is printed in Ff. as prose, in Qq. as 
irregular verse. Both Q<i. and Ff. rea<i: 

.<^>/f/ of buxom valour, Sec 

We have followed Capoll in omitting and for the sake of 
tlie metre. Pope omits of. 

179. Line 30: 

That goddess BLIXI», 

That stands upon the ROLLING RESTLESS STONE. 

For a note on fortune as " tlie lN)iintiful blind woman," 

sec As You Like It, i. ± 'SH. Pistol's alliterative effort is 

not. it would seem, original. Steevens reminds us of Gas- 

cr)igne's 

O blisful concord, brcdde in sacred brest 

Of liim that guides the mf/rsse roUing sky. 

— Gascoignc's Jocasta. iv. 

180. Line 41: Fortune is Bardolph's/oe, and frowns on 
Aim.— The old editors missed an allusion here which 
Staunton was the first to point out, viz. that IMstol is re- 
ferring to the ballad 

Fortune, my foe ! why dost thou frown on met 

Compare— though the hint is vaguer— Merrj' Wives, iii. S. 
69,70. 

181. Line 42: a pax.— Altered to pix by Theo)>ald. 
Johnson says the two words mean the same, but tliis is 
a complete mistake. The pix, or pyx, as it is luually 
\iTitten, is "a vase in which tlie Blessed Sacrament is 
preserved;" that is to say, not the large wafer calle<l the 
Host, but the smaller consccrate<l wafer which is given 
to communicants at mass. " The ;>2/x should be of silver, 
gilt inside, and covered with a silk veil " It is mentioue<l 
as early as the first half of the ninth century. (Aee Addis 
and Arnold's Catholic Dictionary, sub Pyx.) The pax is 
a totally different thing. It was the practice in the early 
church to give the kiss of peace. In the eastern church 
this was given at the end of the lections or rca<lings, before 
the more solemn part of the mass began. In the western 
church it was alwa}'s given after the consecration of the 
elements, and it was this ceremony which gave rise to the 
practice of separating tlie sexes in church. The kiss of 
peace was first given by the bishop to tlie priest, then 
by the priests to one another, lastly by the laity to each 
other. " It was only at the end of the tliirteenth century 
that it gave way to the use of the ' osculatorium '—called 
also 'instrumentum' or 'taliella pacis,' 'pax,' 'paciflcale,' 
'freda' (from Friede), dc— a plate witli a figure of 
Christ on the cross stamped upon it, klsse<l first by the 
priest, then by the clerics and congregation. It was 
intrfMluced into England by Archbishop Walter of York, 
in 1250. Usually now the Pax is not given at all in low 
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Masses, and in high Mass an embrace is substituted for 
the old kiss and given only to those in the sanctuary" 
(ut aupra, nib Knw (qf pecuf)). Those who propose to 
read pix instead of pax^ in this passage, find their Justi* 
flcation in the following passage from Hall (which HoliD> 
shed, as usual, copied): "And yet in tliis great necessitee 
the poore folkes wer not spoyled nor any thyng without 
paiment was of the extorted, nor great offence was doen 
except one, whiche was that a foolishe souldier stale a 
pixt out of a churche and vnreuerently did eate the holy 
hostcs within the same conteigiied. For whiche cause he 
was apprehended, and the kyng would not once remoue 
till the Tcsacl was restored <& the offender strangled" 
(p. 04).— F. A. M. 

182. Lines 60-(t2: 

and ¥100 for thy/riendMp! 

Flu. It it icell. 

Plat. The Jig (if Spain! 
Figo is the obsolete Spanish form of higo, a fig, and higa 
is used in the some sense as the Italian jica, namely, of a 
contemptuous gesture made by putting the thumb 1>etween 
the two first fingers of the hand. (CV)nii>arc II. Henry IV. 
T. 3. 124 and note thereon.) llorio gives imdor Fica^ 
"any khid of flg; also a flirt with the flng^^rs, made, or 
shewn to some in scorn or disgrace of them." Figo was 
undoubtedly used as we use a //; in such expressions as 
"2k fig for your threats." U> indicate something worthless. 
Bonce has a long and interesting article on this pas- 
sage (Illustrations of Shakespeare, pp. 302-306> Stecvens 
thought that The fig of Spain alluded to the poisoned figs 
which wore often given by Spaniards and Italians to the 
objects of their revenue. He (luotes scTcral passages from 
old plays in confirmation of his view, e.g. from Webster's 
Vittoria Coi-oinlMma: 

I do Knik now for a Sfatiish^g, or an Itali.in billet, duily. 

—Works (Dyce's cdn.), »oL i. p. 93. 

But it seems from a note of Reid's (Var. Ed. vol. xrii. 
p. 96f>) that the Sjxtni^h fig was also used in the sense of 
a contemptuous gesture.— F. A. n. 

183. Lines 80, 81: beard qf the generaVt cttl— The evt qf 
the beard fre<iucntly seems to have denoted the profession 
of the wearer. See note on As You Like It, it 7. 156: 
"beard (ftormBl cut" 

18A. Lines 102-112. —«SteeTens suggests that Shakespeare 
may have rcmemliered the description of the Sompnour 
in the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 

186. Line 121: Tucket. —Obviously the Italian toccata, a 
prelude. Ktymologically the word is the same as toucher, 
tvquer (cf. toesin), touch. 

186. Line 121: You know me by my HABIT; i.e. "by my 
herald's coat," now commonly called "a tabard." (For 
an illustration of this coat or tabard see Planchd's Cyclo- 
ptcdia of Costume, vol. i. p. 400.) The person of a herald, 
as Johnson says, 1>eing inviolable, he was obliged to wear 
a distinctive dress. 

187. Line 124: Thtts itayt my king, Ac— The attitude of 
the French towards England is made consistent through* 
out Charles himself strikes the key-note of boastfulncss 
and bluster, and all his subjects, from Dauphin to Herald, 
eagerly follow his lead. 
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ACT III. Scene 7. 

188. Line 13: on four pasterns.— F. 1 has poiturrg, err- 
rected in F. 2. It is not in the Qq. 

180. Lines 14, 15: asifhig entrails were hairit; 1c chevnl 
volant, the Pegattu, qui a les uarines de feu!- Tlie Dau- 
phin's description of his horse is on a par witli his bra^^- 
ging nature as represente<l in tliis play. Collier's M."*. 
substituted air for hairs; but the speaker means that hi» 
horse bounds as if he were tttvffed with hair like a tonnifl- 
ball. In the next line Ff. read cheji, which Tlieobalil 
printed as chez; but chez never means "with " in the sense 
demanded here. Quia, the reading in the text, is Capcll s 
emendation. Chez is nonsense. Heath sngg(>sts voyez: 
but it is possible the ches of the Folio is a miHjtrint for u 
les, which was often used in old French instead of aux. 

190. Line 23: the dull element*, Ac- It was once a pop- 
ular idea that everything was compo«e<l of the four ele- 
ments—earth, air, fire, and water, and the proixirtion of 
these in the higher forms of life is indicated in Antony 
and Cleopatra, v. 2. 202: 

I am fire and air ; my other etetntnts 
I give to baser life. 

See also Twelfth Nighty iL 3. 9, 10: 

Does not our life consist of the/bur r.'rtnrtt/s* 

In Shakespeare's 44th Sonnet tliis 1>elief is thus referred t<> : 

... so much rf earth and -^afer wrouiilit, 
I must attend time's leisure with my mo;in. 

Tennyson alludes to this notion In the Two Voices: 

The tUmenis were kindlier mixt. 

191. Line ."il: NAT, TOK methought ye*terday, Ac. Tli'* 
Qq. have Mafoi, which some editors prefer, assuming the 
Nay, for of the Fl to be a misprint 

192. Line 60: like a kekn of Ireland.— For kcm (Irish 
eeatharnach, a soldier) see II. Henry VI. not<: 2i).1, aiul 
Richard IL note 127. 

193. Lines 64, 05: wears his own hair.— The prartlce of 
wearing false hair seems to have 1>een i>eculiarly distaste- 
ful to Shakespeare. See Merchant of Venice, note 227, 
and Love's Labour's Lost, note 1:^4. 

194. Lines 60, 70.—" Dr. Nicholson informs me that tills 
quotation of 2 Peter il. 22 agrees, so far as it «•»**«, w<»rd 
for wonl, with a Protestant version of the New TcHtanient 
published l>y Antoinc Cellier at Clarenton, IttK). and en- 
titled 'Le N. Testament, c'est h dire, La Nouv(rlle Alliance 
do Nostre Seigneur Jesus Clirist.' "— "W. O. Stone in notes 
to his edition of Henry V. for the New ShaksiH.'re S<K'ioty. 

196. Lines 121, 122: 'tis a hooded valour; and when it 
appears, it wUl BATK.— In falc<»nry hawks wore kept 
hooded until the moment they were U^ fiy at the game. 
Johnson thus explains this passage: "The meaning is, 
the Dauphin's valour has never yet l>een loose upon an 
enemy, yet, wlien he makes his first eswiy we shall see 
how he will flutter." To bate was to flap the wings, as 
the bird did when \uihoo<led; a technical term in fal- 
conry thus explained in Tlic Gentleman's Acadoniiu (1505): 
•'It is called batting" {i.e. bating) "in that slie battetk 
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Mith hcrsc'If without cause;" and just above we have 
" uhen hlie batteth or strivcth to tlee away." ^ Interesting 
too is the passage from Bacon's letters that Xares gives 
us: "wherein I would to God that I were hooded, tliat I 
Aaw less, or that I could perform: for now I am like a 
liawk. that bate*, when I see occasion of service, but 
•'.annot Hy iHt-ause I am tied to another's fist" We may 
remember also retruchio's— 

«-;itch her, as we watch these kites 
That ^tf, and beat, and will not be obedient. 

—Taming of the Shrew, ir. i. 198, 199. 

ACT IV. Prologue. 

196. Line !): umber'd.—HchmUlt explains this as " Cro- 
hn >wned.Alarkened;" but, as Ilolfe says, it seems better 
In undenstoiid it as referring to the effect of the fire-light 
•>u their faces. Maloue remarks that umber, "mixed 
witli water, produces such a dusky yellow colour as the 
cleam of fire by niglit gives to tlie countenance." Taken 
in thia s«Misc, it is an exceedingly jneturttque wonl. For 
a note on its use as a dye, see As You Like It, i. 3. 114. 

197. Line 12: The armourers, Ac. — Compare Tennyson's 
Enid: 

Au annourer, 
Who, with back turn'd, and t>ow'd above his work 
Sat rivetiti^ a Itel.uet on his knee. 

Ikuuce says in his Illustrations of Shakespeare, p. 308: 
' ' This <i(M.-s not solely refer to the business of rivetting 
the plate armour Itefore it was put on, but as to part 
w hen it was on. Thus tlie top of the cuirass had a little 
pruijecting bit of irun, that passed through a hole pierced 
UiTiiUgh the tM^tU^m of tlie caMiue. When both were put 
on. the smith or armourer presented himself, with his 
rivetting hammer, to cl*)ite tfui rivet up, so that the party's 
head sliuuld remain steady notwithstanding the force of 
auy blow that might be given on the cuirass or helmet. 
Tliis custom more particularly prevailed in tuumaments " 

ItB. Line IC: drowty morning H AXE.— The Ff. have 
tutmd, corrected by Tyrwhitt The prologue is not in 
the ijq. 

199. Lines 18. 19: 

The confident and over-hutty French 
Do the law-rated Engluh play at dice. 
M alone reminds us that this is a touch borrowed from 
Hi'liiiahol: '* The Frenchmen in the mean while, as Uiough 
tli'.-y ha«l been sure of victory, made great triumphe, for 
the captaines had determined before how to divide the 
»l«»il, and the souldlers tlie night before had plaid the 
J^ttgluhmen at dice ' (Vat. £d. xvii. p. S85). 

200. Line 27: PKESE5TETH themuntothe gazing moon.— 
The Ff. have Presented, which Steevens set right. 

201. Line 39: freshly looks, &c.—See As You Like It, UL 
2. :ii3: "Lix>ks he as freshly, ' Ac. Over-bears attaint'^ 
*-re|jmis«s the anxiety that wears upon him" (Bolfc). 
Uudaon explains it, "overcomes all disp<»ition on the part 
uf th« 8«Udie» to blame or reproach him for the plight 
b« is in; " but this does not agree with the context The 

I Ttm lAirt uf the Gentleman's Acadeniie is pmctically a reprint of 
Lr^uc JulLiaa Berner's Boke of St. Albans, i486. 



king puts on a cheerful look himself, and thus revives the 

drooping spirits of his soldiers. Compare Virgil, Mn. L 

208: 

Talia voce refert, curisque Ui^entibus aeger, 

S/tm vuUu sinutlat, preiuit altum corde dolorem. 

202. Line 45: that mean and gentle all, dtc— This, the 
Folio reading, is retained by Knight, Gktmt White, and 
the Cambridge editors. The interpretation of this passage 
seems to be, so that men, whether of inferior or superior 
rank in the English army, may behold some little touch 
of Harry in the night, as far as their unworthy or dull 
natures will enable them to appreciate it Some editors 
adopt Theobald's: 

Then, mtan and i;euUe, 
AU behold; 

which must, of course, l>e taken as an address to the 
audience, the mean being slightly inappropiiate. 

203. Lines 49-62: 

we Khali much disgrace 

With four or five most vile and ragged foils, 
Bight ill-dispos'd in brawl ridiculuus, 
The name of Agincourt. 

This is but one of the many apologies, made by the Chonu 
in this play, for tlie inadequacy of the scenic arrange- 
ments and general " mounting' of the piece. Surely those 
who object to the endeavours made by modern managers 
to give due artistic importance to the mise'en-seene of 
Shakespeare's plays, may And their best answer in the 
very marked way in which the poet himself deplores the 
poverty of the scenic resources at his command.— F. A. M. 

ACT IV. Scene 1. 

204. Line 23: and fresh LEGKRITT.— Ff. 3 and 4 have the 
obvious correction celerity. For legeritij, however, cf. 
Every Man Out of His Humour, ii. 1: "Ay, the leigerity 
for that, . . aud all the humours incident to the 
quality " 

206. Line 40: Trail'st thou the puinsant |nlr<»?— Farmer 
(Var. Ed xvii 390) cites Chapman, Revenge for Honour, 
I. 1: 

Fit for the trayUr o/thr puissant f ike. 

—Works, vol. tii. p. 289. 

206. Line 00: lower.— The Quarto of 1000 has lewer, 
changed to lower in that of 1608 ; the Folio has fewer, 
which Steevens favours as a provincialism = lower. He 
adds: "In Sussex I heard one female servant say to 
another: Speak /euvr, or my mistress will hear you." 

207. Line 96: Sir Thomas Erpingham.—Thc Yi. hare 
lohn. The passage is not in the Q([. 

208. Line 150: when blood is their argument; i.e "when 
engaged in battle." 

209. Line 198: the ill upon his own head.—F. 4 has "the 
ill w upon his own head." The Q(i. read the fault on or 
the fault is on. Dyce follows F. 4. 

210. Line 243: French crowns.— X bald head was fre- 
quently termed a lYench crown, because the baldness was 
8upp4»80tl to come from a certain disease called "the 
French disease;" but tlie pun here evidently relates to 
tlie double meaning of croum. The phrase is still further 
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played upon in the allOBion in line 240 to the crime of 
clipping coin. 

211. Line 262: thy tttul qf adoration; i.e. " the essential 
thing which men reverence in thee." 

212. Une 277: Tis not the BALX.-<:f. Richard n. iiL 
2. 5b, and II. Henry IV. iv. 6. 115. 

213. Line 280: The FARCSD title running 'fore the king. 
—"The extended or swollen title prefixed to ths king, 
as for example, Hit Meet Gracious Majesty, the Idng" 
(John nunter). Farce (Vrvnch/arcir, whence forcemeat, 
a good instance of popular et}'inolr>gy) seems to have been 
rather a favourite word witli tlie Elizabethans; cf. Troilus 
and Cressida. v. i. CI: " malice /arerd with wit;" again, 
Every Man Out of Ills Humour, v. 4: "if thou wouldst 
farce tliy lean rilis with it" (Ben Jonson, Works, iL 189); 
but the use of the word is conunon. 

214. Line 21)2: Doth rise and help HYPERION to his horse. 
—Hyperion was one of tlie Titans, who by his sister Thia 
{Bum) was the father of Helios, tlie sun. (Homer calls the 
mother of Helios Euryphaessa.) It is this Hyperion who 
gives his name to the magnificent poem of Keats, in which 
the description of Thea (as Keats calls her) attempting to 
console the fallen god Saturn, Is familiar to every lover 
of English poetry. But Shalcesi>eare uses Hyperion here, 
and in other i>as8ages {e.tj, Troilus and Cressida, ii. 3. 207; 
Hamlet, iii. 4. 56), as Hmuer and other Greek poets use it, 
as the patronymic of Helios - Hyperionion. It may be 
noted that the name should be pronounced Hyperion. 
Johnson admired this passage (289-292) very much; but 
it seems to me that the ultra-classical 8t>'le of imagery 
employed is singularly out of place, considering both the 
subject (the life of un English lulMuring man) and the 
si>eaker.— F. A. M. 

216. Line 308: The sense of reckoning, IF th' opposed 

numbers.— The Folio has of, amended by Tyrwhitt to if. 

The meaning of the passage is somewhat olMcure, and the 

Cambridge editors (note xvi.) suggest that a line may have 

been lost, which with the help of the (Quarto may be sui>- 

plied as follows: 

Take frocn them now 

The sense of reckonini; of the opposed numbers. 

I^si that the mttltittutts which st.tMd befort them 

riuck their hearts from them. 

216. Line 318: cAan(n««.— Mal<mc says: "One of these 
monasteries was for Carthusian monks, and was called 
Bethlehem; the other was for religious men and women 
of the order of St Bridget, and was named Sion. They 
were on opposite sides of the Thames, and adjoined the 
royal manor of Sheen, now called Richmond" (Var. Ed. 
vol. xvii. p. 404). 

217. Lines 320-322.— Heath (after censuring Warburton's 
interpretation of this passage, and his alteration of all to 
call in line 321) ex])lains this passage thus: " I am sen- 
sible that ever>'thing of tliis kind (works of piety and 
charity) which I have done, or can do, will avail nothing 
trjwards the remission of this sin; since I well know 
thnt, after iill this Is done, true i)eniteiice and implor- 
ing iMirdon, are previously nnd indispensably necessary 
towards my obtainin;^ if(Kevl«nl of Shakespeare's Text, 
p. 277). 
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ACT IV. Scene 2. 

218. Lines 2-6: 

Dau. Montezkcheval! My horse I varlet! laquais! hal 

OrL brate spirit! 

Dau. Via! les eaux et la terre,— 

Orl. Rien puis? lair et le feu,— 

Dau. Ciel ! cousin Orleans. 

It is a great pity that Shakespeare thought fit to insert 
the many little scraps of French which disfigure this pla}*, 
at least when they are so much out of place as they are 
in Uiis passage. To make his characters speak a com- 
posite language, half English, half (what is supposed to 
be) the language of their native country, is a dramatic 
mistake, of which he is very rarely guilty. Heath pro- 
poses to read, instead of "monte cheval" the reading of 
the old copies, "mon cheval." The reading in our text 
is Capell's. Lines i-4i, which are omitted in Qq., stand 
thus hi F. 1: 

Dolfh. Via Ui ewes Q^ terre 
Orleance. Rim fuis le air &'/eu 
Dolfh. CeiH, Cousin Orleance. 

Heath remarks in his Revival of Shakespeare's Text (p. 
277): "It is hardly worth while to mend thia nonsense. 
But the dull duty of an editor . . . obliges him to think 
nothing beneath his attention which his author did not 
think it beneath him to write." He proposes to read: 

Dau. Voycx—les eatix et la terre. 
Orl. Bien— /Ml/ r.iir et U/euf 
Dau. \jt ciel — cousin Orleans; 

which he thus explains: " We must snppose the Dauphin, 
seeing his horse curvet at some distance from the stage, 
cries out 'See, the waters and the earth'— he was going to 
say, how high he mtmnts a1)ove them! but is interrupted 
by Orleans, who answers, ' This is very well ; but as to 
the other elements, the air and the fire, what say you 
to them?' To which the Dauphin replies, 'Ay, and the 
heaven too, cousin Orleans;' meaning by this rodomon- 
tade of his that his horse would even surmount that too 
if there were occasion " {ut supra, p. 278). This explana- 
tion is certainly ingenious, and has the merit of making 
sense of the passage. I doubt very much whether any 
Frenchman would ever have used such an expression as 
Rien puis. But, after all, this nonsense may only lie an 
echo of the Dauphin's l)oasting description in act iii. sc. 7 
above; comjiare especially lines 13-17 and 21-25.— F. A. M. 

219. Line 11: And Ikut them.— The Ft. have doubt: 
Qq. omit the imssage. Tlie emendation is Howe's. Grant 
White and Knight retain dmibt, as meaning "t4) make to 
doubt, to terrify." The verb dout in tliis sense = " to do 
out," "to extinguish," is found in many provincial dia- 
lects of England at the present day. Steevens, on the 
authority of the Rev. H. Homer, says it was still usoil in 
Warwickshire in his day (Var. Ed. vol. xvii. p. 407). It 
is commonly usc«l still in Devonshire, Wiltshire, Somer- 
setshire; and in Yorkshire the sulmtantive dout is used -= 
"an extinguisher." It certainly would seem to Ih> the 
right rending here; nnd it is remarkable that in the only 
other imssage in Shakespeare in which this woril <.*ccnrs, 
on the authority of K. 1. it in then- printed doubt, namely 
in Laertes' si)eech: 
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I hare a speech of fire, that fain would blaze, 

But that this folly tttuts it —Hamlet, iv. 7. 191, 193. 

Qq. and the other Ff. have drowm (substantially). The 
word dout would not be familiar to Londoners, and there- 
fore the alteration in this passage to drowns is one very 
likely to have been made by the copyist or printer. Shake- 
vpt9xe uses the kindred words dou= " do on " three times, 
and dof='* do off" eight times. These were, however, 
much more common than dout; but we may compare in 
Ophelia's song, I v. 5. 52, 53: 

Then up he rose, and donn'd his clothes. 
And duffd the chamber door. 

The reading in all the old copies is dupC— F. A. M. 



). Line 29: To pttrge'this/ieUf of such a HILDIXO f(te. 
—Compare Romeo and Juliet, li. 4. 44: " Helen and Hero, 
hilding$;" C>Tnbeline, ii. 3. 128: "a hilding for a livery;" 
and, aa adjective. II. Henry IV. i. 1. 67: "He was some 
hilding fellow." The word is a shortened form of liUder- 
ling or hinderling. (As to its meaning and derivation, see 
Taming of the Shrew, note 70.) 

221. UnetSe, 37: 
Far our approach shall so much dare the field 
That England shall couch down in fear and yield. 
Johnson says O'w. Ed. vol. xvii. p. 408): 'To dare the 
/l^ld is a phrase in falconrj*." This is scarcely correct, 
for there is no instance of the use of such a phrase in 
connection with falconr>", but the use of the word dare, 
in the sense in which it is used here, is very common, and 
may be traced back to a verj' early period of English lit- 
erature. In the Promptorium Parvulorum we have 
" Dabth', or drowpyn*, or prively to Ije hydde (priuyly 
to hydyn, K. prevyly ben hyd, H.) Latito, lateo, Cath. " 
The editor of the Camden 80c. edn. of this work gives a 
very interesting note, in which he quotes Palsgrave, who 
gives " to dare, pry« or loke aljout me, Je advise alen- 
four, ' ^liat darest thou on this facyon, me thynketh Uiou 
voidest catche larkes.'" He also gives an instance of 
the nae of dare in the sense of "to crouch down," "to 
hide one's self" from Lydgate's Minor Poems, 174: 

VTah woodecokkys lerne for to dart. 

Hiaucer also uses dare in the same sense in the Shipman's 

Tale: 

an olde appalled wight. 

As ben Chise wedded men, that lie and dart. 
As in a fourme sttteth a wery hare ; 

and Cotgrare gives "blotir, to squat, ly close to the 
groond, like a daring larke, or affrighted fowle. " In these 
lut three cases the sense of the word is passive; but we 
bare an instance of the active use of the word in Fletcher's 
Pilgrim, L 1: 

Bat there's another in the wind, some castrel. 
That hovers over her, and dares her daily; 
Some flick'rinir slave. 

—Beaumont and Fletcher's Works, p. 591. 

And in Shakespeare's Henry VIII. iii. 2. 282, we have: 

And darg m with his cap like larks. 

It wsi chiefly in the capture of larks that daring was 
emidoyed. Not only hawks were used, but also mirrors 
•od pieces of scarlet cloth, Ac. Nares gives a long quo- 
tstioo from The Gentleman's Recreation as to the method 
<4 taking woodlarks by terrifying with a hobby (a kind of 



hawk). It is evident that the allusion in our text is to 
the sport, if it may be so called, of daring larks. The 
Constable of France means to say that the English will 
crouch down in fear at the approach of the French, like 
larks that are dared by a hawk.— F. A. M. 

222. Line 45: fixed candlesticks.— Xnclent candlesticks 
were frequently made in the form of human figures hold- 
ing in their hands the sockets for the lights. See the 
woodcut in the Var. Ed. xvii. 410. 

223. Line 60: / stay biU for my guidon.- The Ff. read 
"Guard: on," &c., which is defended by Malone on the 
ground that ''guard means here nothing more than the 
men of war whose duty it was to attend on the Constable 
of France, and among those his standard, that is, his 
standard-bearer." The present reading is adopted by the 
Cambridge editors, Knight, D}'ce, Rolfe, and others. It 
is given in the Cambridge edn. as an anonymous conjec- 
ture "apud Rann;" but it was made independently by 
Dr Thackeray, late provost of King's College, Cambridge, 
in his copy of Nares' Glossary- (see Cambridge edn. note 
xvii. on this play). Cotgrave explains guidon as "a stan- 
dard, ensigne, or banner . . . also he that beares it" 
This reading is confirmed by Holinshed. 

ACT IV. Scene 3. 

224. Lines 11-14: 

Bed. Farewell, good Salisbury; and good luck go with 
thee ! 

Exe. Farewell, kind lord; fight valiantly to-day: 
And yet I do thee wrong to mind thee of it, 
For thou artfram'd of the firm truth of valour. 

The Ff. give lines 11, 13, and 14 to Bedford, and line 12 to 
Exeter. The transposition was made by Thirlby, and is 
confirmed by the Qq. 

225. Line 40: the feast of Crittpian.—S&ini Crispin's Day, 
October 25th. " Crispin and Crispian were brothers who 
went with St Denis from Rome to preach in France. 
They supported themselves by making shoes, and were 
supplied with leather by angels to make shoes for the 
poor. Being denounced as Christians, they were cruelly 
tortured, and then beheaded at Soissons. The Roman 
tradition fixes their death in A.D. 300, but other author- 
ities give the date thirteen years earlier" (Christian 
Symbols, by Mrs. Clement, p. S3). 

226. Line 44: Ue that shall lice this day, and SEE old 
age.— The Folio reads: 

He that shall see this day, and /tue old o^^e. 

The transposition was made by Pope, and is supi>orted 
by the Quarto reading: 

He that outlives this day and sees old at;e. 

227. Line 48: And say ''Thette wounds 1 had on Cris- 
pin's day."— This line is in the Qq. (but out of its proper 
place): the Ff. omit it 

228. Line 52: Familiar in HIS MOUTH.— The reading of 
the Ff. The Qq. have their mouths, for which Dj'ce zeal- 
ously argues. Collier and Staunton also follow the Quar- 
tos, but most of the other editors adhere to the Folio 
rea<ling. 
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229. Lines 57-59. — As Jo1iniM>n very aptly observes, 
tliis prediction has not been verified; "the feast of Cri»- 
pin passes by without any mention of Agincourt" (Var. 
Ed. vol. xvii. p. 417). In fact it may be doubted whether 
one in a thousand— we may say ten thousand— persons in 
England knows the date of the Battle of Agincourt at all, 
or which is St. CrUpin's day; except in the latter case, of 
course, members of what used to be called the "gentle 
cruft," i.e. shoemakers. In a curious book called The 
Shoemaker's Qlury or Princely llistury of tlie Gentle- 
C^raft (first published in 1598, and frequently reprinted) 
by Thomas Deloney, there is much said in glorification of 
Crispin and Crispianus, the two brotlicrs, of whom a very 
different account is given to that quoted in note 2*25 
aljove. But it is curious that, throughout Uiis ]>amphlct, 
there is no mention made of the battle of Agincourt.-- 
F. A. M. 

280. Line 101: AUOUNDIKU calour.— The reading of the 
lY. The Qq. have almndant. Theobald read a bounding, 
and Collier's MS. corrector has rebounding. 

231. Line 105: the BULLET'B GRAZlsa.— If. read buOetk. 
Hanmer first corrected this to btUlet'g. F. 1 has crating; 
F. 2, F 3, F. 4 grasitig, which is evidently right 

232. Line 107: Killing in KELAI'SE o/ MORTALITY; i.e. 
"at the very moment when thfir mortal elements are 
being dissipated into nothingness." 

ACT IV. Scene 4. 

233. Line 4: Qualitie calmic culture we.'— SoF. 1; F. 2, 
F. 3 have Qualtity; V. 4 reads Quality. This has been 
sometimes amende<l thus: Quality! callino, cuntore me! 
in accordance with Boswell's conjecture; he suggests that 
Pistol is here humming contem]>tuou8ly an old Irish song 
called Callino cuntore me, the music of which is given 
in tlie Var. Ed. xvii. pp. 420. 427. In Mr. Alfred Perceval 
Graves's Irish Songs and Ballads, after mentioning that 
the air of Colleen Oge Asthore is Callino Caslurame, 
quoting Stokea, Life of Petrie, he says: "It is evidently to 
this tune that Shakespeare alludes in the play of Henry 
v., act iv., scene 4, where Pistol, on meeting a French 
soldier, exclaims, 'Quality! Calen, custure vie' [Uie 
euicndaUoD of Malone] . . . Calen eusture me is an 
attempt to spell and pretty nearly represents the sound 
of 'Colleen oge astore,' and Uiese words mean, 'young 
girl, my treasure.'" [I agree most strongly with Staunton 
in considering that this conjecture of Boswell's is "too 
preposterous." What on earth the refrain, Callino cat- 
tore me, has to do with the context here, I cannot imagine. 
It seems to me too ridiculous to suppose that Pisttd 
should sing the refrain of an Irish song which could have 
no i>o88ible earthly meaning in the situation, and which 
would indicate an indifference which he neitlier felt nor 
even wished to affect. It will l)e oliserved throughout 
the scene, that all his answers are very much to the imint, 
even if ho does not understand French. Though War- 
burton's emendations arc gunenilly very far-fetched, he 
certainly seems to have hit upon the right explanation of 
the wretched nonsense which is printed in F. 1. Pistol 
imitates the Frenchman's pronnnciation of quality, and 
■ays, as Warburton reads, cality—conttrue me. This is 
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exactly in keeping with Pistol's style of speaking, as in 
the ver>' next si^ecch he ridicules the Frenchman's pro- 
nunciation of Seigneur Dieu. It is quite possible that, ori- 
ginally, what Pistol said on the stage was Qualitie, adUie 
(mimicking the Frenchman), which in the hands of the 
copyist, or printer, became the cgr^ous nonsense which 
the Cambridge editors, among others, are content to print. 
When we con8i<ler that throughout this play the French 
is printed, both in Qq. and Ff., in the most ridiculously 
blundering manner,— every conceivable mistake being in- 
truducetl not only into the French of the Englishmen, who 
are supposed to speak the language badly, but into that of 
the Frenchmen, who are supposed to speak it correctly,— 
considering this, why should we go out of our way to 
hunt up the original song, which is totally opposed to 
the context, when such a very obvious correction, as that 
made by Warburton, stares one in the face, I cannot « 
imagine. I have not altere<l tlie reading of the text be- 
cause it it the reading of F. 1; but none tlie less do I feel 
bound to protest against the adherence to the old read- 
ing in such a case as this, Uiough it is following the 
example of such able editors as tliose of the Cambridge 
Shakespeare.- F. A. St.] 

234. Line 9: on point of FOX.— For this curious old word 
(=tword) ct. Bartholomew Fair, ii. 1: "What would you 
have, sister, of a fellow that knows nothing but a basket- 
hilt, and an old /ox in 't *' (Ben Jonson, Qifford's ed. iv. p. 
429). So the Captain, iii. 5: 

Put up your sword, 
I've seen il often; tii ay^r. 
— Beaumont and Hotcher (Wo'lu, voL i. p. 6jp}, 

236. Line 15: Or I will fetch thy rim out at thy throat.— 
There has been some considerable difference of opinion 
as to what Pistol means here by rim, and aeveral emen- 
dations have been proposed; but they are onnecetsary. 
F. 1, F. 2, F. 3 have rymme; F. 4 has rym, Nares gives: 
" Rim or Rym. The peritoneum or meml^ane inclosing the 
intestines. 'The membrane of the belly.' Wilkins Real. 
Char. Alph. Index." (The work quoted is Bishop Wilkins' 
Essay towards a Real Character and a Philosophical Lan- 
guage, 1008.) He also quotes from another work, 1662. 
Johnson gives in his Dictionary (edn. 1756), under Rim, 
the following sentence in a passage from Sir Thomas 
Browne's Vulgar Errors: "as the peritoneum or rim of 
the l>elly may be broke." Skiimer also gives (in the Ety- 
mologiuin, licensed 1608): "the inner Rim of Uio belly, 
Peritonceum." So that there can l>e no doubt as to the 
meaning of the word in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. As to its use in Shakespeare's time. I cannot 
find the word given by any early Dictionary in this sense; 
nor does it occur in Batman on Bartholome (De Proprie- 
tatibus Rcrum), where one might expect it It is used 
twice in Chapman's Homer, in Iliad, bk. v. lines 536-5SS: 

Tlie lance hU tarj^et took. 
Which could not interrupt the l>l«)w, tliat through it clearly strook. 
And in his belly's rtm was sheathed beneath his tfirdle-stead ; 

and in Iliad, bk. xiv. line 371, in describing the death of 
Satnins: 

And strook him in hn belly's n'm, d:c. 

In both cases the wound was fatal; but rtm may mean 
nothing more in both passages but "the outside edge." 
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Steeveni says that Hollaud "in hit tranilation of Pliny's 
Natural Hiatory, several times mentions the rim of the 
pannch." I can only find one sach mention, in bk. zxviiL 
ch. 9: " Eren as the rim of the paonch, which is called 
in Latine cerUipeUis" (vol. ii. p. 321)l Now eentipellis 
means "the second stomach of ruminating animals," and 
it is probably the coat of the stag's second stomach which 
riiny means. Xares and Steevens both qaote a passage 
from Sir Arthur Gorge's translation of Lucan (1614), bk. i. : 

The ticndcx. rt'mmg too weak to part 
The boyling liver from the he^rt. 

Here rimme must mean the midriff or diaphragm (Latin 
Procardia^ Finally, in Sir Thomas Elyot's Castel of 
Helthe (first published in 1533), bk. iii. ch. 1, is a passage 
(quoted by Richardson mb voce): "Which ascendynge up 
into the head, and touchynge the ryvtie, wherein the brayne 
is wrapped." Here rymn evidently means the membrane 
of the brain. 

Although it appears from the above that rim, in Shake- 
speare's time, was used in no exact anatomical sense, yet 
it is tolerably clear that no alteration of the text is neces- 
sary. Pistol meant by rim some vital part of the intes- 
tines. If any emendation were needed, perhaps rein»:s 
kidneys would be the most probable one.— F. A. M. 

236. Line 19: BRASS, cur/— As the French word broi 
was pronounced, in Shakespeare's time, exactly as it is 
now pronounced (see Douce's note, quoted in Var. Ed. 
vol. xriL p. 429), it would appear that Shakespeare did 
not know how to pronounce French, though he might be 
able to read it But it is possible this Joke was a bit of 
actor's "gag." The commentators in Var. Ed., in print- 
ing hrau and braw as representing the pronunciation of 
hrQ$^ do not show much knowledge of French orthoepy. 

— F. A. 3L 

237. Line 28: nu>y<.— Johnson says: "Moy is a piece of 

money, whence moi dor or moi of gold " (Var. Ed. voL 

xiiL p. 430). But Dyce points out that this etymology 

of nundore is wrong, and that this coin did not exist in 

^Hiakespeare's time. He says moy is the same as muid 

(or muy), which Cotgrave gives as a measure = alx)ut Ave 

quarters English measure. Douce says "27 mays were 

eqaal to two tons" (Illustrations, p. 300). It may be noted 

that in writing moy for moi Shakrapeare was not wrong, 

SI Cotgrave gives i?ioy=>"me, I, myself."— F. A- M. 

2M. Line SO: I'U/er him, and FIRK Aim.— Cf. Middle- 
ton» A Game at Chess, Hi. 1: "You shall have but small 
cause, for I'U Jirk you" (Works (Dyce's edn.), vol. iv. 
p. .')70). The word is of not uncommon occurrence in 
Beswnont and Fletcher. 

239 Line 75.— A passage from Mr. Symonds' Shak- 
•P<w*« Predecessors will serve as commentary on this 
*nil the next line. After mentioning the stock characters 
Ptpreaented hi the Moralities, Mr. Symonds continues: 
"P^>minent among this motley company moved the 
^**^, leaping upon the stage dressed like a bear. His 
'Jviuent but not Inseparable comrade was the Vice— 
**»*t tricksy incarnation of the wickedness which takes 
•U •hapes, and whose fantastic feats secure a kind of sym- 
P*^y- The Vice was unknown in the English Miracles, 
*°^ Plajed no marked part hi the French Moralities. He 
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appears to have been a native growth, peculiar to the 
transitional epoch of our moral interludes. By gradual 
deterioration or amelioration, he passed at length into 
the Fool or Clown of Shaksjierea comedy. But at the 
moment of which we are now treating, the Vice was a 
more considerable personage. He represented that ele- 
ment of evil which is inseparable from human nature. 
Viewed from one side he was eminently comic; and his 
pranks cast a gleam of merriment across the dulness of 
the scenes through which he hovered with the lightness 
of a Harlequin. Like Harlequin, he wore a vizor and 
carried a lathe swurd. It was part of his business to 
belabour the Devil with this sword; but when the piece 
was over, after stining the laughter of the people by his 
jests, and heaping mischief upon iniachief in the heart of 
man, nothing was left for Vice but to dance down to Hell 
upon the Devil's back. The names of the Vice are as 
various as the characters which he assumed, and as the 
nature of the play required. At root he remains inva- 
riably the same — a flii)pant and persistent elf of evil. . . . 
The part of the Vice was by far the most original feature 
of the Moralities, and left a lasting impression upon the 
memory of English folk long after it had disappeared 
from tlie stage" (Shakspcrea l*i"edeces8ors, pp. 160, 151). 
A full account of tfu! Vice will be found in note 305 of 
Richard III. Compare also Twelfth ^ight, iv. 2. 134-140. 

ACT IV. Scene 5. 

240. Line 11 : Let 'h die in HONOUR.— The Ff. omit Aonour, 
but the corresponding line in the Qq. has "Let's die with 
honour." 

241. Line 16: Uia fairest daughter it CONTAMINATED.— 
The reading of the Ff. The Qq. have contamuracke. 
Dyce reads contaminate. 

242. Line 18: Let ue on heapg go offer up our liveM.^ 
Steevens and some others add from tlie Qq. the line: 

Unto these Ent;lbh, or else* die with fame. 

243. Line 22: The devil take order now!— The characters 
of Bourbon and Orleans arc sharply contrasted here. At 
a time when every moment is of priceless value, Orleans 
debates the question of order in the attack that should 
be made at once; while Bour1>on, smarting under the 
sense of defeat, indignantly costs such considerations to 
the winds. 

ACT IV. Scene 6. 

244. Line 34: tniX/w/.— Tlie Ff. have mixt/ul, happily 
changed to viistful by "Warburton. 

246. Lines 3.'>-38: Holinshed, copying almost verbatim 
from Hall, gives the following account of the circum- 
stances which led to the king giving the cruel order to 
kill all the prisoners: "But when the outcrie of the 
lackies and boies, which ranawaie for feareof the French- 
men thus spoiling the campe. came to the king's ears, he 
doubting least his enimies should gather togither againe, 
and begin a new field; and mistrusting further that the 
prisoners would be an aid to his enimies, or the verie 
enimies to their takers in dd'od if they were suffered to 
line, contrarie to his accustomed gentleness, commanded 
by sound of trumpet, that euerie man (vpon i>aine of 
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death) should ancontinentlie slaie hit priaoner. When 
this dolorous decree, and pitifull proclamation was pro- 
nounced, pitie it was to s^ how some Frenchmen were 
suddenlie sticked with daggers, some were brained with 
poUaxes, some slaine with malls, other had their throats 
cut, and some their liellies panched, so that in effect, 
hauing respect to the great number, few prisoners were 
saued" (vol. iii. pp. 81, 82). 

ACT IV. Scene 7. 

246. Lines 6-11.— The description of the massacre of 
the prisoners, quoted above from Holinshed, scarcely war- 
ranto such approval of the king's conduct which Gower 
here gives. Some of the commentators have pointed out 
that there is an apparent contradiction here; and that 
the reason assigned for the massacre of the prisoners is 
not the same as that given in the last scene; but the fact 
is that Shakespeare was simply following Holinshed, as 
may be seen from the quotation given in the last note. 
When wc examine the facts, us related in the more trust- 
worthy chroniclers of the time, we find that there is really 
no contradiction; because there were two batches of 
prisoners. The first batch was taken 1)efore the attack 
on the camp by the ("rench; the second was captured 
after those of the enemy, who had rallied, had l>een at- 
tacked by the English, and put to tlie rout Henry's posi- 
tion was certainly a very desperate one, and Justified very 
extreme measures; for his forces were so insignificant in 
number that they couhl not possibly defend their position 
and guard the prisoners too. It is possible that the threat, 
if even partly carried out, of killing the prisoners would 
effectively stop any attempt on the part of the French to 
renew the conflict; for so many princes and noblemen of 
distinction were captured, that the French must have 
known that their enemy held hostages whose lives were 
Vh) valuable to be risked by any attempt to retrieve the 
fortunes of the day. It is certain that a large number of 
prisoners were killed on this occasion; it is equally cer. 
tain a large number were spared. Hardyng, who was 
present at the battle, gives the following account (CO. 
xiiii. CThapiter): 

The feld he had and held it mil that iii(;ht, 
nut when came woorde of [hotte and] enemies. 
For whiche thei Uewe all prisoners doune right, 
Sauf dukes and eries in fell and cruell wise; 
And then the prees of enlmies did supprise 
Their owne people, y* mo were dede through pres. 
Then our roenne might haue slain y* tjrme no le>e. 

—Reprint, i8ia. p. 375. 

247. Line 61: great -hfUy doublet. — We have put a 
hsrphen between the two words great and belly, for the 
same reason given by the C^larendon edd. ; namely, that 
by so doing we are following the analogy of thin-belly 
doublet In Love's LaTN)ur s Lost (See note 56 on that 
play.) In addition to the passage there quoted by Stubbes 
we may give the following extracts from Stubbes, who, 
Kpeaking of these great-belly doubleUt, says: "Now, what 
handsomncs can \ye in these dubl)lettes ... let wyso 
men iudgc ; For for my parte, handsomnes in them I see 
none, and much lease profyte. And to l>e plalne, I neuer 
sawe any weare them, but I supposed him to Im a man 
inclined to gourmaudice, gluttonie, and suche like 
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" For what may these great bellies aignifle els than that 
either they are suche, or els are affected that way? This 
is the truest signification that I could ener preaage or 
dioyne of thenL And this maye eueiye one iudge of them 
that seeth them; for certaine I am there was neuer any 
kinde of apparell euer inuented that could more dispro- 
portion the body of man than these Dublets with great 
belliei"(Sew Shak. Soc. Keprint, p. 66). 

248. Line 70: To book our dead, and then to bury thein. 
—For this sense of the verb book compare Sonnet cxvil 9: 
JtfioA both my wilfulness and errors down. 

So II. Henry IV. iv. a 60. Collier's MS. Corrector gave 
look, which some editors have adopted, comparing As 
Yon Like It, ii. 6. 84: " He hath been all thU day to tool: 
you," i.e. "for you." 

248. Line 81: THIIR ttounded tteedt.— The Ft. have icitk, 
corrected by Malonc. The line is not in the Qq. 

260. Lines 102-104.— King Arthur is said to have won 
a great victory over the Saxons in a garden where leek$ 
did grow, and Saint David ordered that every one of the 
king's soldiers should wear a leek in his cap in honour 
thereof. Hence the Welsh custom of wearing the emblem 
on St David's Day, March 1st Mr. Stone reminds us that 
a Welshman with a leek in his hat figures in the fourth 
plate of the Rake's Progress. Also that Peregrine Pickle s 
friend Cadwallader was "once maimed by a carman, with^ 
whom I quarrelled, because he ridiculed my leek on St 
David's day; my skull was fractured by a butcher's cleaver, 
on the like occasion" (Peregrine Pickle, iL xxxviiL). For 
some account of the origin of the custom see Brand's 
Popular Antiquities (odn. 1877, pp. 627-64). 

261. Line 104: Monmouth eopt.— Fuller, in his Worthies 
of Wales, says: "The beat capi were formerly made at 
Monmouth where the Capper's chaple doth still remain." 

262. Line 132: who, \f alive, Ac— Capell and others read 
a' live. 

263. Line 142: quite from the answer qf hit degree — 
Johnson explains this: " A man of such station as is not 
bound to hazard his person to answer to a challenge from 
one of the soldier's low degree" (Var. Ed. vol. xvii. p. 446). 

264. Line 161.— Shakespeare here alludes to a historical 
fact Henry was felled to the ground by the Duke of 
Alen^n, but recovered himself and slew two of the duke's 
attendants. 

ACT IV. SCEXE 8. 

266. Line 63: Tour majesty came, Ac. -Williams's de- 
fence of himself is a thoroughly manly one. He is not 
afraid to tell the king t4> his face that whatever indigni- 
ties his majesty suffered at his hands were incident to his 
supposed condition, and could not rightfully be resented 
by the king as king. 

266. Line 10I>: Davy 0am, esiiuire.— This gentleman, 
Iteing sent by Henry, before the Imttlc, to find out the 
strength of the enemy, made this report: " May it please 
you, my liege, there are enough to be killed, enough to 
be taken prisoners, and enough to run away." He saved 
ihe king's life in the field (Malone). 
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ACT V. Pboloque. 

S87. Line 12: wkifier.—*' An officer who walks flnt in 
pruceMions, or before persons in high stations, on occa- 
sions of ceremony" (Hanmer). It seems to have been one 
uf the duties of this person to clear the way before the 
king or high official whom he preceded. Steevens refers 
OS to (anM>ngst other passages) the Isle of Oulls, 1606: 
" And Manasscs shall go before like a wkiffier, and make 
way with his horns." Chapman has a graphic ose of the 
word in his eulogistic lines prefixed to the Faithful 
Shepherdess: 

But a« a poet, that 's no scholar, nutket 
Vulgarity his wktfiler, and takes 
russage with ease ; 

and other instances of its occurrence might be quoted. 
Uooce, undoubtedly, gives the right derivation of the 
word from t^iJU, "a fife," whiJUtrt being originally 
"those who preceded armies or processions as flfers" 
(IlhistnUions, p. SllX TrAt^r=a trifler, a deceiver, is 
dcTired from the verb "to whiffle" = " to blow in gusts," 
"to veer about as the wind does." 

258. Unes 30-34: 

WfTt now the general qf our gracUnu etnpretif 
A* in good time he may, from Ireland coming. 
Bringing rebellion broached on kit fioord. 
How many would the peaceful city quit. 
To welcome him I 

This, as it tamed out, was a most unfortunate prophecy. 

It refers, of course, to the well-known favourite of Queen 

Elizabeth, Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, who, accor- 

•iing to 8tow, on Kareh 27, lfi99 " a)>out two a clocke in 

the aftemoone, . . . tooke horse in Seeding Lane, 

and from thence being accompanied with diuers Noble 

DMru and many others, himselfc very plainely attired. 

Made through Orace-streete, Comehill, Cheapsidc, and 

<>ther high streets, in all which places and in the fleldes, 

ttie people pressed exceedingly to beholde him, especially 

in the high wayes for more then foure myles space crying 

ftud saying, Ood bless your Lordship, Ood preserue your 

Hoooor Ac, and some followed him vntill the Euening, 

«>oely to bdhold him: when hee and his companie came 

(rxtfth of London, the 8kie was very calme and cleere, 

>«t before hee could get past Iseldon, there arose a great 

Mscke cloude in the northeast, and sodalnely came light- 

mii^ and thunder, with a great shower of haile A raine, 

tile which some helde as an ominous prodigie" (pp. 787, 

Ty^X It was under such auspicious circumstances that 

Eiaex let out on his expedition to Ireland, the object 

^*iog to suppress the rebellion of Tyrone; but it would 

•«vm that, during the summer of that year, he became 

vttuj in his mind as to the decay of his influence with 

ttte queen: and, after many consultations with his friends, 

he took upon himself to return to England without leave, 

*»i came privately to the court at Nonsuch,! Septemlier 

ft<h. ISM: "where hee prostrated himselfe beefore the 

Vneene: who gaue him good wordes, and sayd hee was 

•eloome: willed him to goe to his lodging, and rest him 

I T>is palace was at Cbeam in Surrey, between Sutton and E|>soin. 
•^Mi IS mOm tram Ixndon. 



after so wearie a ioumie: the second of October he was 
committed to the custodie of the Lorde Keei)er ' (pp. 788, 
789). This was the beginning of the fall of Essex.— 
F. A. M. 

250. Line 38: The emperor^s.— The Folio reading. The 
conjectural emendation emperor has been adopted by 
several editors. The allusion is to the Emperor Sigismund, 
whose wife was Henry's second cousin. The " coming" 
referred to took place in May, 1416. 

ACT V. SCKNK 1. 

200. Line 85: huew{f e.—Thl» is the usual spelling of 
houtewi/e in the Folio. Pistol uses the word contemptu- 
ously in the sense of hussy. 

261. Line 86: my NELL is dead.— The early editions have 
DoU, which the Cambridge editors retain, assuming that 
the slip was "the author's own;" but this is extremely 
improbable. 

262.— Johnson observes at the close of this scene: "The 
comick scenes of The History of Henry the Fourth and 
Fifth are now at an end, and all the comick personages 
are now dismissed. Falstaff and Mrs. Quickly are dead; 
Nym and iiardolph are hanged; GedshiU was lost imme- 
diately after the robl)er>'; Poins and Peto have vanished 
since, one knows not how; and Pistol is now beaten into 
obscurity. I believe every reader regrets their departure. " 

ACT V. Scene 2. 

263. Line 12: brother Enqlakd.— F. 1 has Ireland, which 
F. 2 corrects. This is not in the Qq. 

264. Line 17: The fatal BKLiJi of murdering JiASluaJLS.— 
The word-play is more obvious if we remcnil>er the double 
meaning of banliek: a fabulous snake, whose glance was 
fatal; and a large cannon. For the former see note 185, 
II. Henry VI., and compare (among many passages) 
Richard III. i. 2. 150, 151: 

('/<>». Thine eyes, sweet lady, have infected mine. 
Ahh€. Would they were t^asihtks, to strike thee dead! 

For the latter, compare I. Henry IV. ii. 3. 56: 

Of b.isUitks, of cannon, culverin. 

265. Line 27: Unto this bar and royal interview. — 
Johnson explains bar here as meaning "barrier," "place 
of congress." The actual place of conference was the 
cathedral of Ht Peter at Troyes; but since, as Malone 
observes, St Peter's Chureh would not admit of the French 
king and ((ueen, &c., retiring, and then appearing again 
on the scene, the txlitors are united in supposing it to 
occur in a palace. 

266. Line 40: freekVd eoirWtp.— Compare Midsummer 
Night's Dream, ii. 1. 10-13: 

The cffwslips tall her pensioners be: 
In their ^old coiits spots you see : 
Those be rubies, fairy f.ivour^ 
In those/rrri'/^x live their savours. 

267. Line 40.— The burnet, formerly prized as a salad 
plant, is the Poterium Sanguieorba. 

266. Line 50: ALL uncorrected. - The Ff. have withaL 
This is not in the Qq. 
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269. Line 54: ^nd AS ottr vineyardt.— The Ft. hnve att, 
eorrectetl by Roderick. It ii not in the Qq. 

270. Line 61: di/io'd.— The Folio has de/us'd; as in 
Richard III. i. 2. 78. Schmidt would retahi that form, 
explaining it as "shapeless." Warburton defines diffxu'd 
as "extravagant;" Johnson as "wild, irregular, strange.' 

[There can be little doubt defused is the right form of 
the word in this passage, as well as in Richard III. i. 2. 
78. (See note 81 on that play; in which note, by the way, 
the word should l>e spelt de/u»e in the quotation from 
Lear, L 4. 2.) Hhakesiware only once uses the form dif- 
ftued In Merry Wives, Iv. 4. 64, where it means " wild," 
"uncouth." He uses tlie verb diffwte in the sense of 
" to scatter," " to pour over" in Tlie Tempest, Iv. 1. 78, 79: 

Who with thy saffron winf^s upon my flowers 
Diffusest honey-drops, refreshini; showers. 

It may be noted that the Latin wonl defundere is very 
rare in the ante-Augustan period, and occurs neither in 
Cicero nor Ca>sar. Horace uses it twice in the ordinary 
sense of " to pour out," Satire, ii. 2. 58; Odes, iv. 5. 34; and 
once, poetically, Epistles, i. 12. 20. It need scarcely be 
•aid that difundere, frr>m which diffwie is derived, is a 
totally different word and is common enough.— F. A. M.] 

271. Line 77: a cursorary ey^.— The Ff. have eunclari^t 
the Qq. cursctuiry. 

272. Line 84.— Neither Clarence nor Iluntington appears 
In the Dramatis Personoo, as neither sjK'aks a word. 
Huntington was John Holland, Earl of Huntington, who 
afterwards married the widow of Ediuond Mortimer, Earl 
of March (Malone). 

273. Line 161 : plain and uncoined constancy. — Like 
a plain piece of metal bearing as yet no marks of the die. 

274 Line 231: tr^s eher et devin.—AB the Cambridge 
edit4>r8 remark, it is clear that the king is meant to speak 
bad French. 

275. Line 241: untempcring.—Vuw)tiening. Lacking 
the power to persuade in one's favour. 

276. Line 263: broken mime.— Mr. Chappell (Popular 
Music of the Olden Time, p. 246) formerly explaine<l this 
as "the music of a stringed band;" but, according to 
Afr. W. A. Wright (Clarendon Press etl. of As You Like It, 
p. 80), he now gives the following explanation: "Some 
instnmients, such as viols, violins, flutes, etc., were 
formerly made in sets of four, which when played 
together formed a ' cons4^)rt ' If one or more of the instru- 
ments of one set were sul>stitutcd for the corresponding 
ones of anoUier set, the result was no longer a 'consort,' 
but ' broken music' " In Troilus and Cressida, iii. 1. 52, 
and As You Like It. i. 2. 150, as here, there is a play 
upon the expression. 

277. Line 265: queen of all, Kattiarine.—DycQ adopts 
Capell's queen of all Katharincii, which is veiy plausible. 

278. Lint's 275, 270: d'une de votre seignenrie indigne 
ser\'iteur.- The reading of the Cambridge etlition. The 
Folio has it, "dune nostre Seigneur indignie seruiteur," 
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which is unintelligible. Pope reads: " d'une vostre indigne 
serviteur," a reading adopted also by the Variorum of 
1821, Knight, Grant White, Hudson, and some other 
editors. 

279. Line 348: perspectively; i,e. as through an optical 
contrivance called a perspective. For an account of per- 
spectives see Richard II. note 150. 

280. Line 350: tear Iiath never entered.— The early edi- 
tions omit nertrf which Rowe inserted. CapeU has not. 

281. Line 361: and THEN in sequel alL—F. 1 omits then, 
which F. 2 supplies. 

262. Line 369: Prceelcurissimus.— In the original treaty 
the word is corr^tly written prceearisninta, but the error 
occurs in Holinshed and was copied by Shakespeare. 

283. Line 394: the paction.—'* The old Folios have it the 
potion, which makes me Itelieve the author's word was 
peution, a word more proper on the occasion of a peace 
struck up. A passion of two kingdoms for one another is 
an odd expression. An amity and political harmony may 
t>e fixed betwixt two countries, and yet either i»eople be 
far from having a passion for the other" (Theobald). 

284. Line 398: Prepare toe, <&c.— The Quartos of 1600 and 
1608 end with this speech: 

//em. Why then Uit Katharine, 
Come give me thy hand: 
Our niarri.i^e will we present solemnize. 
And end our hatred by a bond of love. 
Then will I swe.ir to Kate, and Kate to me. 
And may our vows once made, unbroken be. 

286. Line 400: sttrefy of our LKAOUS.— The Ff. have 
leagues, corrected by Walker. 

286. Line 402.— The Cambridge editors observe: "The 
printer of the Second Ftilio, when he misread * Sonet' for 
'Senet,' probably supposed it to lie the title of the poem 
of fourteen lines which tlie Chorus speaks, though the 
IXMition of the word is ambiguous. The printer of the 
Fourth Folio and Rowe place it as if it belonged to the 
Enter Chorus ratlier than to the Exeunt. Pope omitted 
the wonl altogether, and it did not reappear till Mr. I)fce 
restored it" The sennet was a musical phrase given out 
by the trumpets to announce an arrival or departure; the 
word often occurs in stage-directions, taking forms the 
most diverse — senet, cynet, signate, synnet, and even 
senate. Cf. Clarendon l*ress note on Lear, i. 1. 34. 

EPILOGUE. 

287. Line 2: bending.—'* Unequal to the wia|^t of his 
subject and bending l)eneath it; or he may mean, as in 
Hamlet [iii. 2. 16<)), 'Hire stnnjiing to your clemenr>'*" 
(SteevensX Schmidt also hesitates l)ctween these two 
explanations. 

288. Line 7: the Uforld's heat garden.— Ynnce. Stceven* 
observes that in tlie Taming ot the .^hrew, i. 1. 3, 4, a similar 
distinction is l)C8toweil n\nn\ Lombardy: 

I aiu arriv'<l fir fruitful I.oml-ardy, 
The /ie.is.tnT ^ar.ien of ^reat Italy. 
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WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN KING HENRY V. 

NoTC— Tha uldltloD of inb.. ad]., rerb, adr. In bnclwU Iramcilbitel)' alter a vord lailicHtei tint the 
nieduinbatautlve, adjeclivi, Tsrb, or adverb oaljr In thepauoee urpauagei cited. 
1 marked with an uteriik (■) are piinUd u two lepante wordi In F. 1. 



e'tlntiini.) ji^ 
Vt(mb.).. T, 
mpIiahDientl P 



■IWote-breMb H. 1 
BttUiig'(lntniu.}lL 1 

BUiKdly Iv. 1 

Blu<Hlr.hDnlIIl« ill. 3 



'((erbtTau.)t.3UT 



■hI fl^nratttH/ 



OhotitaHl' . . 
nmrtend.,. 



Decoct ill. 

■Deleud (iDlram.) L 
DeretidBut(id].) II. 



DemonO 

OemoDttratlve. 
OuHD-roplDti . . 



'uv^TAlvillff. "^mt>lBB: 



.n<iir][T •.i.niiuidmaliriF, 



Crlmeon (tub.] 

Cniellr" 

Cndijelled 

Curaani7 



6 Foreapenti . ^. 
G FjiuDder (aub ). I 

8 *MM I 

4 Krankneu 

6 Kumitory 



i tt.sa 



Iv. 3 110 

JT. a « 
II. Prol. M 



Fallow" (adj.). 



Fatalljr 

FU-bralnsd... 
Ferret (TBTb)., t 

FetM 

EKt»(aab.>.... 
Tlnd-tMilU.... 
FinedM(verb}, 

FiiielyM 

Flre-ihovel.... 

FIrli 

Fluent 



) Imteeped",. . . 
) Intcrtiuued... 



liTCCoaclied. . . 

Jackuucc 

; Jultjcvorb).. .. 
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Act Be. Line 

Keckdes t. 2 62 

Knobs Ui. 6 109 

Laiik-leau iv. FroL 26 

LavoltM Ui. 6 83 

Leap-frog t. 2 142 

Leaahed FroL 7 

Legerity It. 1 28 

Linstock ia Prol. 88 

Literatured.... iv. 7 167 

Lob (verb) It. 2 47 

Long-vanished, ii. 4 86 

Low-rated iv. Prol. 19 

Late-case UL 2 46 

^«|Iay-mom i. 2 120 

Measure! ▼. 2 140 

Mercenaries... ir. 8 93 

Mercifully v. 2 214 

Minding s (verb) iv. ProL 63 

Miscreate (adj.) i. 2 10 

Mistful iv. 6 34 

Morris-dance.. IL 4 25 

Motionless iv. 2 50 

.^ould» iii 2 28 

New-store iii. 5 81 

New-tuned.... iii. 6 80 

Noble-ending., iv. 27 

Nook-shotten.. iiL 6 14 

Observingly.. . . iv. i 5 

O'erblows* .... iii. 3 31 

O'orglanced*... v. 2 78 

0'erwhelm« ... iii. 1 11 

Ordure ii. 4 39 

Out-voice V. ProL 11 

Paction V. 2 394 

Pale-dead iv. 2 48 

Pasterns ill 7 13 



1 —metre. Occurs in other 
plaon in rariooa eensn. 

s« thinking of. 

s In the expreeiion "men of 
mould "» men of clmj. 

* (hertlown occnn tereral 
times in Shakeipeere. 

^ Ootrolanee occnn in Lorel 
Labour's Loat, It. S. US. 

•> to hmnff down upon. AIm 
in Venus and Adonis, 183. 



Paviltoned 

Pax» 

Pennons. 

Perspectively.. 

Pettiness 

Pilfering 

Poring* 

Portaged 

Practio 

Prater. 

Preachers 

Predeceased 10. 
Prescript" (adj. 
Prick-eared.... 

Privates" 

Projection .... 
Prologue-like.. 



AetSe. Line 
L 2 129 

UL 6 42, 47 
iU. 6 49 

T. 2 847 
Ui. 6 136 

L 2 142 
iv. ProL 2 



iU. 
i. 



1 
1 



10 
61 



V. 2 166 
iv. 1 9 

1 

7 

1 

1 

4 



V. 

)iU. 
U. 
iv. 
IL 



ProL 



76 
49 
44 

256 
46 
88 



Qualmish v. 1 22 



Rank IS (verb intr.) v. 2 

Rawly. iv. 1 

Re-answer. iiL 6 

Red-faced UL 2 

Reinforced (trans.) iv. 6 

Relapse i^ iv. 8 

Relish I* (>ub.). iv. 

Re-survey !• ... v. 

'^-united L 

Rim iv. 

Rise»t(gub.)... iv. 

Rivage iiL ProL 14 

Roping (adj.).. HI 6 23 

Rosed 18 V. 2 323 



1 
2 

2 
4 

1 



874 

149 

186 

84 

86 

107 

114 

81 

86 

16 

289 



Bee 



' An ecclesiastical vessel, 
note 181. 

* — purblind. The verb " to 
pore * is UBe<l in its ordinary sense 
in Lure's Labour's Lost, i. 1. 74. 
It. S.S98. '-port-hole. 

10 Lucrece, 176S. 

11 Used as a sub. in Hamlet, 
iL S. 142, and Ant and Heo. UL 
&0. 

U —private persons. 
It —to be coupled. The tran- 
sitive verb is used frequently. 

14 — rebounding. 
U = quality, sort, 
ic Bonn. zxxiL S. 
17 Pilgrim, IM. 

15 In the expression "row<l 



Act Be. Line 

Sad-eyed L 2 202 

Savaga7i> v. 2 47 

ScaflToldM ProL lO 

Self -glorious. . . V. Prol. 20 

Self-neglecting iL 4 76 

Shales iv. 2 18 

8hog(v.rb).... IU; J « 

ShriU-shrieking UL 8 85 

Slips" (sub.).. Ui. 1 81 

Slobbery (adj.) iU. 6 18 

Slovenry iv. 8 114 

Snatchers L 2 148 

Soldier-breeder v. 2 219 

Sonance iv. 2 86 

Spirited UL 6 21 

SpirituaUty.... L 2 182 

Spirt Ui. 6 8 

Spital i^^ ^ 78 

U. 1 86 

Stemage iU. ProL 18 

SUffen UL 1 7 

StUly(adv).... i v. ProL 6 

StraitM (adj.).. UL 7 67 

Streamers UL Prol. 6 

StroBsers UL 7 67 

Sufferance »... iL 2 150 

Sumless L 2 165 

Summered v. 2 335 

Sun-burning... v. 2 155 

Superfluously, iii. 7 80 

Sur-reined IiL 6 19 

Sutler iL 1 116 

Swashers UL 2 80 

Tardy-gaited . . iv. ProL 20 

Temporal".... LI 9 



over; "used as adj in Titus And. 
iL4.94. 

19 — wild growth. Occurs in its 
ordinary sense in King John, iv. 
S.48. 

» — a stage. Occurs in its ordi- 
nary sense in Rich. III. 4 24S. 

ti Of greyhounds. 

ss — tight, cloae. 

n_ death by execution. 

M_ Mcular : used repeatedly in 
ita onlinaiy 



Act 8c. Line 

Tertian iL 1 124 

Thatch (sub.) .. UL 6 24 

ThreadenU(adJ.)Ui. ProL 10 

Thrust (in) intrana v. 2 894 

Tombless L 2 229 

Torch-staves., iv. 2 46 

Tucket iv. 2 85 

Umbered iv. Prol. 9 

Uncoined v. 2 160 

Uncorrected .. v. 2 50 

Uncurbed L 2 244 

Uneasiness .... iL 2 27 

Unfought iU. 6 12 

Uugotten L 2 287 

Unhidden L 1 86 

Universe w iv. ProL 8 

Unraised ProL 

Un tempering. . v. 2 241 

Utility V. 2 68 

Uttermost37 (adj.) iU. 6 10 

Valorously . . . . iU. 2 125 

Vaultages iL 4 124 

VigU iv. 3 45 

Wafer-cakes... U. 8 53 

Warming-pan., ii. 1 89 

War-worn iv. Prol. 26 

WeU-foughten. iv. 6 18 

Whelks iU. 6 109 

Whiffler V. Prol. 12 

Wide-stretched U. 4 82 

WUfulness». . . L 1 85 

Womby iL 4 124 

Woodmonger.. v. 1 60 

Working-house*^ v. ProL 28 

Worm-holes s».. ii. 4 86 

Worshipped a». i. 2 288 

-"Yoke-devils . . iL 2 106 



s* Complaint, SS. 

9s Sttaa. cix. IS. 

S7 Also in Pericles, t. 1. 7S, 
where Q. 1 and Q. t have utmotL 

28 Boon cxrii. it. 

39 Lucreoe, Mrt. 

so — honoured. Thevcrbisusrd, 
in all its iiuts, frequently in the 
ordinary sense. 



\ 



ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS ADOPTED. 

Noue. 



ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS SUGGESTED. 

None. 
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THE MEBBY WIVES OF WINDSOE. 



NOTES AND INTRODUCTION 

BY 

P. A. DANIEL AND F. A. MARSHALL. 



DRAMATIS PERSON^i 

Sir Jonx Falstaff. 
Fenton, a young gentleiiuiii. 
^ , . . r . ' Shallow, a country justice. 
I , Slender, cousin to Shallow. 

^i ^•*'^^ *^ i> ' rtw<3 gentlemen dwelling at Windsor. 

CU<^ " ^^'"^'* 

* William Page, a boy. son to Page. 

Sir Hugh Evans, a Welsh parson. 

Doctor Caius, a French physician. 

Host of the (iarter Inn. 

BardolpUj^ 

Pistol, [followers of Falstaff. 

Nym, J 

RoHix, i»;ige to Falstaff. 

, / Simple, sen-ant to Slender 

RuGiiv, sei*\'ant to l>octor C*alus. 

^l / .* ' Mistress Ford. 
: . .4 •■ ' ' 'Mi.sTR?:ss Page. 

Anne Page, her daughter. 

Mistress Quickly, servant to Doctor Caius. 

Servants to Page, Fonl, &c. 



Scene — Windsor, and the neighbourhood. 



TIME OF ACTION. 

Tliree days:—]. Act I. — 2 and 3. Acts II. to V. (see Introduction, pp. J>3-05 on 

the confusion of the time). 



1 ¥int given by Ruwe. 
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THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 



INTRODUCTION. 



U'jd 



LITERARY HISTORY. 

The earliest notice we Lave of this play is 
fouixl in the entries in the Stationers' Regis- 
ters un«ler dat^ 18th January, 1602: — 
"John Busby Entred for his copie^ 
vnder the hand of mast^jr Setou | 
A bo<^ke called An excellent and 
plt'i^itnt conceited commedie of Sir 
John ffaulstof and the merry 
wycei of Windsor. 
Arthure Johnson Entretl for his Copye by 
a.sdignement from John Busbye, A booke 
Called an excellent and pleasant conceyted 
Comedie of Sir John ffaulstafe and the 
mcrye icyves of Windsor . . . vjd." 
— Arber's Ti*anscri]>t, iiL 199. 
Mr. Arber notes on these entries that it is 
"quite clear" that theMeny "Wives was printed 
by Busby before this date, but not entered in 
the Registers until he came to assign it to 
Johnson. I am not, however, aware of the 
exUlence of iuiy evidence in support of this 
statement If Busby printed, or caused to be 
printed, an edition of the play, not a single 
copy of it lias come down to us. The earliest 
edition known is Johnson's, the title-page of 
which is as follows: — 

"A [ most pleasaunt and | excellent con- 
ceiteil Co- | medie, of Syr John Falstaffe^ and 
the I merrie Wives of Windsor, \ Eutermixed 
wiUi suudrie | variable and pleasing humors, 
<A Sir Hvgh i the Welch Knight, Justice ShaU 
W, aud his j wise Cousin M. Slender, \ With 
^eawaggeringvaineof Auncient | FistoU, and 
^^'orporall Sym, \ By Willuim Shakespeare, \ 
Aa it hath bene diuers times Acted by the 
n^t Honorable | my Lord Chamberlaines 
semants. Both before her | Maiestie, and else- 
where. I London | Printed byT. C. for Arthur 
Johnson, and are to be sold at | his shop in 



Powles Cliurch yard, at the signe of the 
Flower de Leusc and the Crowne. | 1602." 

Johnson brought out a second edition, a 
mere reprint of the first, in 1619, but with a 
considerably modified title-page: — 

"A I most pleasant and ex- | cellent Comedy, 
I of Sir John Fahtoffe, and the \ merry Wives 
of Windsor. \ With the swaggering vaine of 
An I cient Pistoll^ and Cori)orall Xym. \ Writ- 
ten by W. SiLcVKEsrEARE. I Printed for Arthur 
Johnson, 1()19." 

On the 29th January, 1630, we find, by an 
entry in the Stationei-s' Registers (Arber's 
Transcript,. iv. 227), that Jolmson assigned all 
his estiite in Tlic Meny Wives of Windsor to 
Master Meighen, who in this same year pub- 
lished a quai'to edition with the following 
title: — 

"The Merry Wives | of Windsor. | with the 
himiours of Sir John Falstaffe, \ as also, The 
swaggering vaine of Ancient | Fistoll^ and 
Coqxirall jVyni. Writtf.>' by William Shake- 
speare. I Newly corrected. | London: | printed 
by T. H, for It. Meighen and are to be sold | 
at his Shoj), uuxt to the Middle-Temple Gate, 
antl in | S. Dunstan^s Church-yard in Fleei- 
Street. \ 1630." 

Meighen's title smacks somewhat of John- 
son's Quartos; but the book itself has no con- 
nection with them. It is a mere reprint of 
the fuller version which was published for the 
fii-st time in the Folio, 1623. It has a few, a 
verj' few, slight connections of that text and a 
good many additional eiTors; but has no claim 
whatever to be considered an indejHjndent 
edition. Unless it was intended to m;isk 
Meighen's j)iratical reprint of the folio ver- 
sion, it is difficult to imagine the motive which 
induced the above-mentioned entry in the 
Stationers' Registers. 

A reprint of this Quai-to [Q. 3 of Cambridge 
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editors] is given in Steevens's Twenty Plays, 
&c, which contains also a reprint of Johnson's 
Second Quarto. Reprints of the First Quarto 
are easily accessible in the Cambridge Shake- 
speare and in Hazlitfs Shakespeare's Library, 
part ii. vol. iL, in which is a reprint of Halli- 
welPs edition, published for the Shakespeare 
Society, 1842. 

Facsimiles of it are included in Halliwell's 
series produced by Ashbee, and in Dr. Fumi- 
valPs Series, by Griggs and Praetorius. From 
the Introduction by me to the Facsimile in the 
latter series a large portion of the present in- 
troduction is derived. 

Before entering on a consideration of the 
questions of the relation to each other of the 
Quarto and Folio versions of this play, and of 
the date of its production, the reader should 
have before him an account of the two tradi- 
tions which are so inseparably connected with 
it I therefore give in full the testimony of 
the witnesses on whose authority these tradi- 
tions have come down to us. 

1. The tradition that the play was written 
at the command of Queen Elizabeth. 

In 1702 Mr. John Dennis [bom 1667] pub- 
lished what he was pleased to consider an im- 
proved version of The Merry Wivea under the 
title of The Comical Gallant; or The Amours 
of Sir John Falstaff. In the epistle dedicatory, 
speaking of Shakespeare's work, he says: **I 
knew very well that it had pleased one of the 
greatest queens that ever was in the world. 
. . . This comedy was written at her com- 
mand, and by her direction, and she was so 
eager to see it acted, that she conmianded it 
to be finished in fourteen days; and was after- 
wards, as tradition tells us, very well pleased 
at the representation." 

In 1709 Rowe, in lus Life of Shakes])eare, 
says of Queen Elizal)eth: "She was so well 
pleased with that admirable character of Fid- 
stafif in The Two Parts of Henry the Fourth, 
tliat she comniiuided him to continue it for 
one i)lay more, and show him in love. This 
is said to be the occasion of his writing The 
Merry Wives of Windsor. How well she* was 
obeyeil, the i)lay itself is an admirable proof." 

In 1710 Gildon, in his Remarks on the 
Plays of Shakespeare, concludes his notice of 
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The Merry Wives thus: "The Fairies, in the 
fifth Act, make a handsome compliment to 
the Queen in her Palace of Windsor, who had 
oblig'd Shakespear to write a Play of Sir John 
Falstaff in Love, and which I am very well 
assured he performed in a Fortnight; a pro- 
digious thing, when all is so well contrived, 
and carried on without the least confusion." 

These three are the only "authorities" for 
this tradition: later writers do but echo their 
statements. Whence they derived them is little 
more than matter of ctmjecture; though Rowe 
tells us that "for the most considerable part 
of the passages relating to his [Shakespeare's] 
life" he was indebted to Betterton, the cele- 
brated actor, who is reported to have visited 
Warwickshire about the end of the seven- 
teenth century for the purpose of collecting in- 
formation regarding Shakespeare. That the 
tradition was in existence at the beginning of 
the last century must be admitted, and the 
truth of its main fact — that the play was 
written at the instance of the queen — no one 
now, I believe, is inclined to dispute. Though 
not capable of proof, it may receive some little 
independent support from the title-page of the 
Quarto given above, which expressly states 
that it was performed before her; and it is 
to be remarked that with this Quarto edition 
none of the above witnesses appear to have 
been acquainted, their references to the play 
being always to the Folio version (see Hunter, 
New Illustrations, &c., vol. i. p. 203). 

2. The tradition that, in Justice Shallow, 
Sir Thomas Lucy is ridiculed in revenge for 
his prosecution of our poet as a deer-poacher. 

The first record of tliis tradition is foun4l in 
a certain blundering note, supposed to have 
been added by the Rev. Richard Davies, at 
some time between 1688 and 1708, to the Ful- 
man Manuscripts, in which he states that 
Shakespeare was " much given to all unlucki- 
nesse in stealing venison and Rabbit^s par- 
ticularly from S' Lucy, who had him oft whipt 
& sometimes Imprisoned, & at hvst made Him 
fly his Native Country to his great Advancem* 
but His reveng was so great, that he is his 
Justice C'lodpate, and calls him a great man 
& y^ in allusion to his name bore three lowses 
rami)ant for his Arms" (see Ingleby's Centurie 
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of Prayse, 2nd ed., New Sb. Soc. p. 405). By 
"Justice Clod pate" and the "three lowses" 
Davies is supposed to mean "Justice Sliallow" 
and his "dozen white luces." 

In 1709 Rowe, in his Life of Shakespeare, 
writes: " In this kind of settlement [his mar- 
ried life] he continued for some time, till an 
extravagance he was guilty of forced him both 
out of his country and that way of living 
which he had taken up; . . . He had, by a 
misfortune common enough to young fellows, 
fallen into ill company, and amongst them, 
some that made a frequent practice of deer- 
ritealiug engaged him more than once in rob- 
bing a park that belonged to Sir Thomas 
Lucy, of Charlecote, near Stratford. For this 
he was prosecuted by that gentleman, as he 
thought, somewhat too severely; and in order 
to revenge that ill-usage, he made a ballad 
apon him. And though this, probably the 
tinrt essay of his poetry, be lost, yet it is said 
to have been so very bitter, that it redoubled 
the prosecution against him to that degree that 
he was obliged to leave his business and family 
in Warwickshire for some time and shelter 
himself in London." 

Further on, speaking of FalstaiF, Rowe 
Hays: "Amongst otlier extravagances, in Tlie 
Merry Wives of Windsor he [Shakespeare] 
has made him a deer-stealer, that he might at 
the same time remember his Warwickshire 
prosecutor under the name of Justice Shallow; 
he has given him very near the same coat of 
arms which Dugdale, in his Antiquities of 
that county, describes for a family there, and 
makes the Welsh parson descant very pleas- 
antly upon them." 

In this reconl of a tradition made from 
seventy to ninety years subsequent to the 
death of Shakespeare, we have absolutely all 
the evidence forthcoming on this subject:* a 
tradition inteq)reting the play, itself depen- 
dent for support on its interpretation of the 
I>lay. The only solid bit of fiict that we 



' I hare not of coune forgotten the lost ballad men- 
Uooed by Bowe, and subaequently "discovered, "together 
with part of another ballad, purporting to be the real 
•NOirti Pure. Thete "di»covered" verses, brutal and 
■^I^fl aa they are, present manifest signs of modem fab- 
rieatioo, and are not worth consideration. 



know to be so is that Sir Thomas Lucy gave 
for his arms three luces argent. No one j>re- 
tends that there is any recognizable likeness 
between his known character and his sup- 
posed caricature in the Shallow of II. Henry 
IV., nor is he recognized there; it is only when 
Shallow is introduced in The Merry Wives 
with a "dozen white luces" in his coat, and a 
complaint about F;dstaff s trespass on his deer- 
park, that Sir Thomas Lucy stands revealed 
as the object of the poet's satire. 

These two traditions, it will be seen, are 
important, if we Jiccept their main facts for 
truth, in their beiirings on the date of the pro- 
duction of the play, and, consequently, on the 
question whether it first appeiired a sketch, as 
in the Quarto, and was aftei'A^'arda enlarged as 
in the Folio. 

First as to date. According to the tradi- 
tion Falstiiff, and therefore his satellites, are 
revirah of the characters which apjHjared in 
the History- Plays. Now Nym makes his first 
aj)pearance in these histories in Henry V., and 
unless he is to be reganled as an exception — 
and I cannot force myself to believe this — the 
chronology of Henry V. and The Merry Wives 
is definitely settled. The. only argument — if 
argument it can be Cidled — against this order 
of succession is that Falstaff, Bardolph, Nym, 
and Quickly are all reiwrtetl dead in Henry 
v., and could not therefore with propriety be 
reproduced on the stage after that l)lay. That 
argument would hold agjiinst their revival in 
a play or plays professing to represent a later 
phase of history; but in this play we are ex- 
pressly informed that the adventures of Fal- 
staff at Windsor tiike place while Prince Hal 
is still the madcaj) Prince of Wales, The very 
fact of FalstaflTs death in Henry V. was i)ro- 
bably the cause of his revival in The MeiTy 
Wives. In the ejnlogue to the second |>art of 
Henry IV. Shakespeare had i)romiseil that he 
would, in a play on the reign of Henry the 
Fifth, once more present to the laughter of 
his audience tlie great stiige favourite, and we 
know that Henry V. followed close on Henry 
IV. ^ but Falstiiff did not reai)i)ear, and in 
Henry V. we have only a j>athetic account of 
his deceiise. Tlie jKMit proljably found that he 
had made a rash promise, and that it w:is im- 
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possible any more, in the altered position of 
his royal hero, to bring Falstaff into any kind 
of companionship with him. "This disap- 
pointment," as Dr. Johnson remarks, " proba- 
bly inclined Queen Elizabeth to command the 
poet to produce him once again, and to show 
him in love or courtship.'' And indeed it is 
much more likely that she should under these 
circumstances make this demand than that 
she should do so while FalstaflPs reappearance 
was still in expectation. Hence the produc- 
tion of The Merry Wives; hence also reason- 
able grounds for deciding that the earliest 
limit to be assigned to it is the latter part of 

1599, it being a well-established fact that 
Henry V. was produced in the middle of that 
year. The latest limit to its date is of course 
fixed by the entry in the Stationers' Kegister, 
18th January, 1602; but the Shallow-Lucy 
tradition would require this limit to be put 
still further back; for Sir Thomas died in July, 

1600, and it is imjx)ssible to suppose that 
Shakespeare would have waited till his butt 
was in the grave before he aimed his shafts at 
him. We need, however, scarcely take this 
matter into account in fixing the date of The 
Merry Wives; there was not likely to be any 
delay in complying with the queen's commands, 
and if therefore we place the first production 
of the play (say) at Christmas, 1599, we shall 
not, I believe, be far out as regards its date. 

But the date of Sir Thomas Lucy's death is 
important as regards the "first sketch" theory 
and the date of the Folio version; for the 
"dozen white luces" by which he is supposed 
to be identified with Shallow are only found 
in the Folio; and if we accept the tradition 
we are forced to the conclusion that that ver- 
sion cannot be later than the first half of 1600; 
80 that we get the "first sketch" and the "re- 
vised version" to pretty nearly the same date, 
and may begin to doubt whether the author 
did indeed produce two versions of the play; 
whether rather the two versions are not both 
derived from one and the same original, and 
differ only in the faithfulness of their repro- 
duction of it. But, putting aside the Shal- 
low-Lucy tnulition altogether, other considera- 
tions lead to this same conclusion. Busby, 
who, on the 18th January, 1602, transferred 
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his copyright in The Merry Wives to Johnson, 
was concerned, in partnership with Thomas 
Millington, in the publication in 1600 of a 
quarto edition of Henry V., which is now 
generally admitted to be a surreptitious and 
corrupted copy of a shortened version of that 
play; his copy of The Merry Wives has many 
of the characteristics of his Henry V., and the 
dates of his connection with these two Quartos 
suggests at once that he obtained his copies of 
them in the order in which the plays themselves 
were produced. Besides its obvious corruption, 
comparison with the Folio version proves that 
the quarto The Merry Wives, like the quarto 
Henry V., omits passages which must have 
existed in the original it professes to repre- 
sent In proof of this the nature of those 
scenes and parts of scenes which are not re- 
presented in the Quarto should be considered. 
Most of them are without doubt such as might 
be cut out without injury to the intelligibility 
of the story, and to that cause tlieir absence 
from the Quarto may as fairly be attributed as, 
on the "first sketch" theory, their presence in 
the Folio is — or rather was — attributed to after 
elaboration; but some of them are provably 
absent from the Qu;irto through omission^ and 
all, therefore, are liable to fall under that 
category. 

In act i. sc. 4, for instance. Dr. Caius's 
anger against Parson Hugh is unintelligible 
in the Quarto, for there no information has 
been given him that Simple is the Paraou's 
messenger; we must turn to the Folio if we 
want to understand why the doctor challenges 
the parson. Proof surely that there is omis- 
sion in the Quarto. 

Again, in act iv. sc. 5 Simple waits in the 
court-yard of The Garter the coming down 
of the supposed Mother Prat from Falstaff's 
chamber; he has two subjects on which to 
consult her — first, as to the chain of which 
Slender has been cozened; next, as to Slen- 
der's prospect of obtaining the hand of Anne 
Page. Sir John's "clerkly" answers lead poor 
Simple to expect that it will be his master's 
good fortune to win Mistress Anne, and he 
retires, saying, "I shall make my master glad 
with these tydings" ["I shall miike my maister 
a glad man at these tydings," Quarto]. But in 
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the Qaarto there is no mention of Anne; and 
Simple, therefore, is made to say that he will 
make his master a glad man with the news 
that he has been cozened of his chain! His 
retiring speech could only apply to the Anne 
part of the consultation, and is clear proof 
that that part is omitted in the Quarto, not 
added in the Folio. 

There is, however, this dififerenee between 
the Quartos of Henry V. and The Merry 
Wives, that while the former is little else 
than a shortened and corrupted copy, the 
latter contains passages which cannot be con- 
sidered even as corrupted renderings of Shake- 
speare's writing, but which may very well be 
regarded as the work of the note-taker em- 
ployed by Busby to obtain his piratical copy, 
he clothing with his own words the bare ideas 
he had stolen. 

Probably to these recomposed passages, more 
than to any other peculiarity of the Quarto — 
except, perhaps, its brevity — is due the idea 
that it represents a first sketch of the play. 

As a specimen of what I take to be the 
note -taker's work I quote, for comparison 
with the Folio, the first fifteen lines of act iii. 
sc 4 as given in the Quarto: — 

"/Vitto«. Tell me sweot Nan^ how doest thou yet 
resoluo. 
Shall foolish Slender haue thee to his wife? 
Or one as wise as he, the learned Doctor? 
Shall such as they enioy thy maiden hart? 
Thou knowst that I haue alwaies loued thee deare. 
And thou hast oft times swore the like to me. 

Annf. Good M. Fenton, you may as8iu*o yourself e 
My hart is setled vpon none but you, 
Us as my father and mother please: 
Get their consent, you quickly shall haue mine. 

Fen. Thy father thinks I loue thee for his wealth, 
The I must needs confesse at first that drew me. 
But sinco thy Tertues wiped that trash away, 
I looe thee AVzm, and so doare is it sot. 
That whilst I liue, I nere shall thee forget" 

This rewriting on the part of the note- 
taker may, I think, reasonably account for 
other passages greatly differing from the Folio 
version; such specially as the fairy speeches at 
Heme's Oak (act v. sc. 5). 

Another feature which distinguishes the 
quarto Merry Wives from the quarto Henry 
V. is that it enables us to supply some mani- 



fest deficiencies of the Folio text, and occa- 
sionally presents superior readings of Folio 
passages which but for it might not have been 
suspected of corruption; and this fact is of 
great importance, proving as it does that the 
folio version, though, indeed, vastly superior 
to the Quarto, can only be regarded as an im- 
perfect copy of the author's work. The Cam- 
bridge editors remark on it: "The fact that 
so many omissions [in the Folio text] can be 
supplied from such mutilated copies as the 
early Quartos, indicates that there may be 
many more omissions for the detection of 
which we have no clue." 

Very few plays ever appeared on the stage 
exactly in the shape in which they left their 
authora' hands; alterations, rearrangements, 
curtailments, &c., to suit the real or fancied 
requirements of stage management, were their 
common fate. The author was not always 
responsible for these changes, nor were they 
always intelligently effected. To some such 
cause I incline to attribute the notable en- 
tanglement of the time-plot of The Merry 
Wives. This entanglement manifests itself 
princijxally in sc. 5 of act iii. If we follow the 
course of the play to this scene we find that it 
brings us to the afternoon of the second day 
of the action. 

Day 1, (say) Monday, is represented by the 
scenes of act i., which sei-ves as a kind of pro- 
logue; introduces ail the characters to us, and 
prepares us for the events of the following acts. 

Day 2, Tuesday, conmiences with act ii. 
The morning is occupied with the mock duel 
between Cains and Evans ; with Falstaff's in- 
vitation to the first meeting with Mrs. Ford, 
and his escape from Ford's house in the buck- 
basket. Noon is marked by the dinner at 
Ford's which follows his fruitless search for 
the fat knight. In the afternoon, in act iii. 
sc. 4, we find Page and his wife returning 
home from tliis dinner; and from this scene 
Mrs. Quickly proceeds to the Garter Inn to 
invite Falstiiff to the second meeting, which 
the Merry Wives had resolved on for "to- 
morrow, eight o'clock." 

And now we come to act iii. sc 5, where, 
while Falstiiff is willing for sack to qualify the 
cold water he had swallowed when slighted 
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into the Thames from the buck-basket, Mrs. 
Quickly arrives with the invitation to the 
second meeting. 

Up to this point it seems quite clear that 
we have only yet arrived at the afternoon of 
Day 2; but when Mrs. Quickly speaks we 
find, to our surprise, that the invitation is for 
this morning — that is, as it seems, for the 
morning already passed, and for an earlier 
hour than that at which the first meeting took 
place; and this second meeting is to take place 
immediately, as Ford learns, when, directly 
after Mrs. Quickly's departure, he enters as 
Brook. 

Here, then, in this scene 5 of act iii. we find 
the 1st and 2nd meetings shutiled in an impos- 
sible manner into one day; yet when in act 
iv. sc. 2 Ford, who follows close on Falstaff, 
again searches his house, while Falstaff escapes 
as Mother Prat, he exclaims: "Master Page, 
a^ I am a man, there wajs one conveyed out of 
my house yesterday in this basket; why may 
he not be there again?" And this yesterday 
must be Day 2, Tuesday; and of course, there- 
fore, it must be Day 3, Wednesday, on which 
Ford refers to it 

In the Quarto version this complication also 
occurs, but with a difference. Mrs. Quickly, 
inviting Falstaff to the second meeting, does 
really tell him it is for the morrow, as the 
plot requires; but nevertheless when Fonl (as 
Brook) comes in we learn that it is to take 
place immediately. This gross and palpable 
inconsistency suggests that in this scene 5 of 
act iii. we liave two scenes run into one; and 
on examination it will be found that by 
merely drawing a line between the Quickly- 
Falstaff and the Ford -Falstaff portions of the 
scene we get in the Quarto, without the altera- 
tion of a syllable of the text, two scenes repre- 
senting portions of two separate days — the 
afternoon of Tuesday and the morning of 
Wednesday — and the complication of the 
time-plot is thus absolutely cured. The like 
division, with the same excellent result, may 
be made in the Folio version, though there the 
alteration of two words in the Quickly portion 
of the scene is required: Mrs. Quickly, instead 
of "gfxxi morroiP,'^ should salute Falstaff with 
"good etwnj" and instead of saying of Mrs. 
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Ford's husband that he "goes this morning 
a-birding,'' she should say in the morning or 
to-morrow morning. Not a violent change, 
when the result is considered. It haa not, 
however, been made in this edition, and for 
this reason. For stage purposes it would not 
be desirable to have the two scenes thus made 
follow one on the other immediately. A more 
marked division should be made between 
them, and that could only be done by trans- 
ferring the Ford portion of the scene to act 
iv. and making it the 1st scene of that act 
and the commencement of Day 3, Wednesday. 
This would necessitate the renumbering of all 
the scenes of act iv. ; and as it has been 
resolved that the acts, scenes, and lines of 
this edition shall be numbered in accordance 
witli the Globe edition, the numbering of 
which is adopted by such important works 
afl Schmidt's Lexicon, and is followed by 
most Shakespearian scholars, it was con- 
sidered necessary for convenience of reference 
to retain the old division. 

It should perhaps be noted that Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley, in his edition of The Merry Wives, 
1886, has proposed another plan of righting 
the time-plot and at the same time preserv- 
ing sc. 5 of act iiL as one scene. In consi- 
deration of the fact [see act ii. sc. 2, 295] that 
Ford (Brook) was to have visited Falstaff 
" soon at night," to learn from him the result 
of the first meeting on Day 2, Tuesday, 
he would make the whole sc. 5 of act iii. 
take place on the evening of that day; he 
would therefore adopt the changes I propose 
in the Quickly portion of the scene, and bring 
the Ford portion in accordance with it. As 
this plan would, however, involve the sup- 
pression or remodelling of a considerable por- 
tion of the dialogue between Falstaff and 
Ford, it is not likely to oommend itself to 
an editor ; though no doubt a stage-manager 
might easily effect it. An editor must be con- 
tent to note the fact that Ford was to have 
visited Falstaff on Tuesday night, and did not 
do so till Wednesday morning: just as he 
also may note the fact that in act ii. sc 1 Ford 
asks the Host to introduce him to Falstaff 
under the name of Brook, and then in the 
following scene introduces himself. 
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There is one more item of confusion in the 
time-plot of the play which must be noted ; 
though not of so much importance as that dis- 
cussed above. In act v. sc. 1, which, if the 
reader has followed the course of the action, 
he will necessarily see is the afternoon of the 
day [Wednesday] on which Falstaff had his 
second meeting with Mrs. Ford, Ford, still 
as Brook, visits him to ascertain whether he 
will come to the meeting at Heme's Oak, 
which has been arranged for his iinal ex- 
posure that night; but Ford, referring to the 
second meeting, asks him, " Went you not to 
her yesterday^ sir, as you told me you had ap- 
pointed?" And Falstaff is not surprised, but 
gives him an account of the cudgelling he had 
received, as Mother Prat, on the morning of 
the very day on which they are speaking. 
This yesterday must of course be altered to 
thi» morning to make the time-plot possible. 
This scene is not represented in the Quarto 
version. 

There is another point which to me seems 
to indicate some omission in the Folio version; 
that is, the absence of any account of the plot 
by which the reconciled duellists Caius and 
Evans revenge themselves on the Host for 
hanng fooled theuL Twice, at the ends of 
ac 1 and 3 of act iii. [at the end of sc. 1 only 
in the Quarto], do they hint at something they 
intend, and in act iv. sc. 5, after the Host has 
lost his horses, they are curiously officious 
in cautioning him against the thieves : their 
threatened vengeance and the Host's loss were 
doubtlessly connected. We might, perhaps, 
even suppose that Pistol and Nym, who so 
unaccountably disappear from the play after 
the second scene of act ii., were their hired 
agents in this plot, and personated the "cousin- 
l?ermans''' who bring about its catastrophe; 
^ut this, I must admit, is somewhat idle spe- 
culation. The plot, if it ever had existence, 
in irrecoverably lost, and all that can be said 
with certainty is that something is wanting to 
render this part of the play intelligible. 

All considerations then — the character of 
the publishers of the Quarto, its proved orais- 
nons, its recomposed passages, its retention of 
lAssages omitted in the Folio, the complica- 
tion in both of the time-plot, and the neces- | 



sity, as previously stated in connection with 
the traditions, of assigning but one date for 
the production of both Quarto and Folio ver- 
sions — lead almost inevitably to the conclu- 
sion that there was but one original for both 
Quarto and Folio, and that we may with 
something like certainty fix the date of its 
production on the border line between 1599 
and 1600. 

It would of course be rash to assert posi- 
tively that such a mere stage-copy as the Folio 
presents us with had never been touched after 
that date; but it may be confidently stated 
that not one of the supposed proofs advanced 
in support of this later revision is incompat- 
ible with that date. The jwints more especi- 
ally relied on in proof of this later revision 
are: — 

1. Falstaff 's speech in act i. sc. 1. In the 
Folio it is, "Now, Master Shallow, you'll 
complain of me to the Idng?^^ in the Quarto, 
"You'll complain of me to the council ;^^ and 
this reference to the king is supposed to imply 
a later date for the Folio than for the Quarto: 
the reign of James I. rather than that of 
Elizabeth. But as the time of the play is laid 
in the reign of Henry IV. the reference to 
king or council proves nothing, and those who 
put it forward should at least remember that 
in the Folio itself it is neutralized by Shal- 
low's repeated references to the council. Fir- 
mer ground for sup]x>8ing the i)lay to have 
been revised in the reign of a king might have 
been found in the Folio, in act i. sc. 4, where 
Mrs. Quickly says of her master, " Here will 
be an old abusing of God's patience and the 
king^s English f^ though here again we must 
recollect that Mrs. Quickly is supposed to live 
under Henrv IV. 

2. Another argument in favour of a later 
date for the Folio version is founded on the 
reference, or rather the supposed reference, 
in act i. 1. 92, to the games instituted or re- 
vived by Capt Robert Dover on the Cots- 
wold Hills; but as it has been shown by the 
Rev. Joseph Hunter (New Illustrations, vol. i. 
p. 201) that these games were in existence at 
least as early as 1596, that argument may be 
set aside. 

3. Then we have tlie supposed allusion to 
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the creation of knights by James I., at the 
commencement of his reign, in Mrs. Page's 
remark (act ii. sc 1): "These knights will 
hack," &c. ; but as James did not create any 
female knights, I do not think this allusion 
can be received. I agree with Staunton that 
"nothing like a satisfactory explanation of 
this passage has yet been given;" . . . "there 
must be in it a meaning more pertinent than 
this." 

4. Lastly, we have Mrs. Quickly's account 
of the "coach after coach" in which Mrs. 
Ford's supposed suitors visited her; but as it 
was thought desirable, in 1601, to bring in a 
bill to restrain the excessive use of coaches 
within this realm (see vol. xx., Archseologia, 
p. 465), we may be pretty confident that they 
were not uncommon before that year, and 
therefore that no argument in favour of a later 
date for the Folio than for the Quarto can be 
founded on this speech of Mrs. Quickly's. 

As regards the sources of the plot, there is 
no reason to believe that the general conduct of 
the play is due to any but the author's own in- 
vention; but it has been thought that, for Fal- 
stafi's attempted intriguewith Mrs. Ford , Shake- 
speare may have derived some hints from cer- 
tain Italian stories which narrate how a lover 
unknowingly confides in the husband of his 
mistress, escapes the search made for him, and 
afterwards reveals the maimer of his escape 
to the jealous, baffled husliand. This kind of 
plot, however, is a commonplace of tales of 
love adventure, and it must be admitted that 
in other respects these tales show not the 
slightest affinity to The Merry Wivea The 
tales referred to will be found in vol. iii. of 
|>ait i. of Shakespeare's Libraiy, edited by 
Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, who hfis there reprinted 
the collection forming tlie Api)endix to Mr. 
Halliwell's edition of Q. 1, jmblished for the 
Shakesixjare Society in 1842. 

STAGE HISTORY. 

Although this play was said to have been 
written by royal command, we have no record 
of its performance during Shidceapeare's own 
lifetime other than the statement on the title- 
page of the First Quarto, 1(502, that it had 
been "diuera times Acted by the right Honor- 
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able my Lord Chamberlaines seruants. Both 
before her Maiestie, and else-where." Tlie 
entry in the Accounts of the Revels (see Cun- 
ningham's Extracts from the Accounts of the 
Revels at Court, 1842, p. 203) to the effect that 
the play was acted before the Court " by his 
Majesty's players," in 1604, is generally be- 
lieved to be a forgery. The first authentic 
mention of the performance of this comedy is 
in a MS. list of plays acted " Before the King 
and Queene this yeare of our Lord 1638." This 
list was discovered by Mr. George Wright, the 
well-known arclia^ologist, among the papers of 
the late Mr. Drinkwater Meadows, the cele- 
brated comedian ; and was by him reprinted, in 
facsimile, in his Archeologic and Historic 
Fragments in 1887. The authenticity of the 
document is beyond dispute; it appears to 
have been drawn up by the manager of the 
company known sometimes as "The Lady 
Elizabeth's Servants," sometimes as "the 
Queen of Bohemia's Players," who then occu- 
pied the Cockpit Theatre in Drury Lane. It 
appears, from this list, that The Merry Wives 
was <aoted at the Cockpit on November 15th, 
1638. There are altogether eighteen plays 
mentioned in this list; the only other one of 
Shakespeare's being Julius Csesjir, which was 
acted two days previously, on November 13th. 

The next authentic record of the perform- 
ance of this comedy is in Pepys's Diary, where, 
imder date December 5th, 1660, he says: 
"After dinner I went to the New Theatre 
and there I saw * The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor' acted, the humours of the country gen- 
tleman and the French doctor very well done, 
but tlie rest but very poorly, Jind Sir J. Fal- 
staffe as IkhI as any" (vol. i. p. 226). He saw 
the comedy at least on two other occasions; 
on neither of which has he anything unusual 
to sjiy about either the play or the acting. 
Under date September 27th, 1661, he writes: 
" to the Theatre, and saw * The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,' ill done" (vol. i. p, 358), and on 
August 17th, 1667: "to the King's, and there 
saw *Tlie Merry Wives of Windsor:' which 
did not i)lease me at all, in no part of it" 
(vol. iv. p. 4('>8). 

The next record of the performance of this 
play we find in Downes' Roscius Anglicanus, 
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where it ia mentioned as being one of four 
plays commanded to be acted at Court, at St. 
Jamesrs, during tlie period " from Candlemas, 
1704, to the 23rd of April, 170()." The Merry 
Wives was "acted the 23rd of April, the 
Queen's Coronation-day." Downes gives the 
cast as follows: ^^Mr. Betterix)n, acting Sir 
John Falstaff; Sir Hugh, by Mr. Dogget; 
Mr. Page, by Mr. Vanbruggen ; Mr. Ford, by 
Mr. Powel; Dr. Caius, Mr. Pinkethman; the 
Host, Mr. Bullock ; Mrs. Page, Mrs. Barry ; 
Mrs. Ford, Mrs. Bracegirdle; Mrs. Anne Page, 
Mrs. Bradshaw" (Edn. 1789, pp. 63, 64). 

At Drury Lane, in 1702, a version of this 
play was produced entitled The Comical Gal- 
lant, or the Amours of Sir John Falstaff, by 
Denniai, which seems to have had little success 
and never to have been revived. The Dramatis 
Personse are nearly the same as the original, 
except that one new character is added, 
the brother of Mrs. Ford, who is called the 
Host of the Bull; and our much respected 
acquaintance Doll Tearsheet is substituted for 
the Mistress Quickly of this comedy. It must 
be confessed that the chief occu{)ation of the 
Utter in this play is such as our friend 
Doll might have taken up, in her old age, 
without exciting in our minds any sense of 
moral incongruity. Fenton's character is 
made more important, while that of Ford 
is altered for the worse, and in act v. he 
has to sulHnit to some very rough treatment 
ajB a punishment for his jealousy. Mrs. Page 
18 maile in act iii. to figure in male disguise as 
Captain Dingboy. The cast of this remark- 
able production does not seem to have been 
preserved. (See Genest, vol. ii. pp. 248-250.) 
With the above exception this comedy seems 
tn have e8ca])ed the hands of the mutilators of 
Shakespeare, and in this re8i>ect to have been 
njf»re fortunate than most of his comedies. It 
wai revived at Lincoln's Inn Fields on Octo- 
ber 22, 1720; Quin acted Falstaff, Ryan Ford, 
Harper Dr. Caius, Bullock Slender, Boheme 
Shallow, Mrs. CYoss Mrs. Ford, Mrs. Seymour 
Mm Page. The piece was very successful, 
and was acted eighteen times. From this time 
for^-ard Merry Wives seems to have been a 
very popular comedy. During the first half 
of the eighteenth century it was acted at all 
VOL. rv. 



three theatres, Drury Lane, Covent Garden, 
and Lincoln's Inn Fields; Quin being gener- 
ally the representative of Falstaff. At Covent 
Garden, March 18, 1736, Delane played this 
part; and at the same theatre, March 27, 1740, 
for the benefit of Hippisley, with whom Sir 
Hugh Evans was a very favourite character, 
Stephens appeared as Falstaff'. Stephens was 
a worthy citizen of London, a button-maker 
by trade, whose bulky form at least was well 
suited to the part. During the period from 
1720 to 1760 we may note the first appearance 
of Theophilus Cibber as Slender at Drury 
Lane, December 6, 1734, Woodward after- 
wards taking the same r61e at Covent Garden, 
Jaimary 29th, 1742. The latter seems to have 
appeared in this part several times, even as late 
as 1768. We may also note that Mrs. Woffing- 
ton appeared as Mrs. Ford at Covent Garden, 
as also at Drury Lane, November 29, 1743. 
At Drury Lane, September 22, 1750, Mrs. 
Pritchard took the part of Mrs. Ford. She 
frequently played this part to various Falstaffis, 
such as Howard, Stephens, Love, and Berry. 
It is worth remarking that at Covent Garden, 
in the season 1750-51, Shuter, who had 
already played Falstaff many times, took 
the parts of Shallow and Slender. It waa 
in tins comedy that Henderson appeared 
first as Falstaff at the Hay market in 1777. 
Henderson was a most excellent representa- 
tive of the much more important Falstaff of 
the Two Parts of Henry IV. (See Introduc- 
tion to I. Henry IV. vol. iii. p. 333.) Down 
to the end of the eighteenth century this play 
continued to be popular. Few seasons passed 
without witnessing its revival, and during the 
first part of the j)resent century its popularity 
does not seem to have diminished. Actors as 
various as Palmer, Shuter, Kean, and Cooke 
appeared as Falstaff; wliile among the repre- 
sentatives of Mrs. Ford we find well-known 
actresses, as Miss Farreu, Miss Pope, Mrs. 
Mattocks, Miss Mellon, iuid Mrs. C. Kembla 
On April 25th, 1804, at Covent Garden, the 
great Jolm Kemble appe^ired as Ford, and 
Genest justly censures him for omitting the 
Sir before the name of Hugh Evans, which 
title, apparently, Kemble forgot wiis given to 
clergymen as well as to knights. 
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Coming down to our own time, this comedy 
was included by Mr. Phelps in his series of 
Shakespearean Revivals at Sadler's Wells, 
when it was produced for the first time on 
March 9th, 184S. The Manager himself, of 
course, played Falstaff, with Mr. Marston as 
Ford. The other members of the cast were not 
remarkable. Probably the best representation 
of this play, on the whole, which has been given 
in the last twenty years, was at the Gaiety 
Theatre, in 1875, when Phelps again played 
Falstaff, with the rest of the cast as follows : 
Taylor as Slender, Arthur Cecil as Dr. Caius, 
E. Righton as Evans, Herman Vezin as Ford, 
Forbes Robertson as Fen ton, Mrs. John Wood 
as Mrs. Page, Miss Rose Leclerq as Mrs. Ford, 
and Miss Furtado ^ as Anne Page. A song was 
introduced in the Forest scene, the words 
written specially for the occasion by Algernon 
Swinburne and set to music by Arthur (now 
Sir Arthur) Sullivan; it was sung by Miss 
Furtado. A very interesting performance of 
this play, given by a company of amateur 
ladies and gentlemen, took place at Oxford in 
the last week of May, 1888. I had not the 
pleasure of seeing the performance, but I am 
told the acting and the mise-en-scene were both 
excellent — f. a. m. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

Although this comedy cannot be placed in 
the same rank as Much Ado About Notliiug 
and As You Like It — belonging, as it does, 
more to the order of farce than to that of 
true comedy — it will still always be one of 
the most interesting of Shakespeare's plays; 
if for no other reason, because it is the only 
comedy the scene of which is laid entirely in 
England, and the characters of which are, 
avowedly, taken almost entirely from the 
English middle class. Though its historic 
period would be more tlian a century and 
a half before Shakespeare's own time, yet 
there can be little doubt that we may regard 
this play as affording a vivid sketch of con- 

> Tbii charming actress married the late Mr. John 
Clark, the well-known comedian of the Strand Theatre 
In the days when Miss Marie Wilton (now Mrs. Bancroft) 
was wasting her talents on burlesque. Mrs. Clark died 
young. 
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temporary manners in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. It is also remarkable as being the 
only one of Shakespeare's plays, so far as we 
know, that was, probably, written to order. 
If the tradition be correct, that it was written 
at the special request of Queen Elizabeth, and 
that it was finished in the short space of four- 
teen days, we can safely assign to those cir- 
cumstances the cause of many of its merits 
and demerits. To the fact that it was not a 
spontaneous work is owing, most probably, 
the inconsistency, in many points, of the char- 
acter of FalstafT as depicted in this play, with 
that so ably drawn in the Two Parts of Henry 
IV. ; while, to the pressure, as regards time, 
under which the play was written, it is possible 
tliat we owe the rapidity and concentration 
of its action, as well as the absence of any 
of those episodes which the poet is very often 
tempted to introduce at the expense of the 
dramatist. 

The Merry Wives belongs rather to farce 
tlian to comedy, not only on accomit of the 
nature of the incidents, many of which are 
decidedly farcical, but also because the cliar- 
acters, however distinct they may be, owe 
their individuality more to some peculiarity 
of manner, or of speech, thiui to the elab- 
oration of their moral characteristics. The 
French doctor, the Welsh parson, Nym with 
his somewhat tedious *' humours,'' the Host of 
the Gai*ter with his favourite epithet Indlif- 
rookf and his affected sententiousness ; even 
Slender himself, who is one of the cleverest 
pieces of portraiture in the play, all belong 
more to farce than to high comeily. The 
serious element, which is conspicuous in all 
the finer comedies of Shakespeare, is even 
more sul)ordinate in this ])lay tlian in The 
Comedy of Ern)r8 or The Taming of the 
Shrew. We see very little of the lovers Fen- 
ton and Anne Pjige, on whom are bestowed 
nearly all of the few touches of |)oetry found 
in this play. The Merry Wives themselves 
have little to do with sentiment The jea- 
lousy of Ford, which has been held by some 
critics to be so serious as to be out of keejv 
ing with the rest of the story, is, truth to tell, 
almost ridiculous from its unreasonableness; 
certainly it contains nothing of the tragic 
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element. Falstaff himself is subdued to the 
quality of his surroundings; his humour is not 
80 rich as in the Two Parts of Henry IV. He 
se^ms to have lost that unfailing readiness 
which he displayed alike in the tavern and 
on the battle-field: that adroit self-possession 
which stood him in such good stead when 
detected in some mendacious fiight of boast- 
fulness, or in some egregious piece of coward- 
ice; and, most conspicuous deterioration of all, 
be no longer exhibits that splendid shameless- 
ness which, in the former plays, we have been 
enforced, against our consciences, to admire 
rather than to censui-e in him. But, notwith- 
standing these comparative defects, The Merr}^ 
Wives will ever remain one of the most per- 
fect 8i)ecimen8 of that lighter kind of comedy 
which, when treated by the hand of genius, 
we never can bring ourselves to call farce, 
though, strictly speaking, it may only deserve 
that title. 

There can be no doubt that without Fal- 
8taff this play would never liave existed, and 
that it was written only for the purpose of in- 
tnxiucing that popular character among new 
scenes and in new situations. Tlierefore, in 
attempting to form any critical estimate of its 
merits, it is necessary' first to determine what 
relations, if any. The Merry Wives was in- 
tended by its author to have with regard to 
Henry lY. A careful examination of the 
three plays convinces me that it was Shake- 
speare's deliberate intention to make the Fal- 
staff of The Merry Wives, as much as possible, 
a (iiKtinct personage from the Falstaff of Henry 
IV. He seems to have taken the utmost jiains 
to sever the incidents of this play, in which the 
characters with the same names as those in 
the Two Parts of Henry IV. appear, from any 
connection with the incidents of those two 
plays. The promise to continue the character 
of Falstaff in another play, made in the Epi- 
logue to II. Henry IV., was a promise for 
which Shakespeare himself, probably, was not 
responsible. His fellow-actors, who had an 
interest in the theatre, were naturally anxious 
that a piart which had proved so popular 
should be turned, if possible, to more account; 
especially as it would appear that they had 
recently produced a play which was not very 



successful.^ Shakespeare might have, in a 
weak moment, consented to this proposal. 
But he was too much of an artist not to per- 
ceive that, after the cruel rebuff experienced 
by Falstaff in the last act of II. Henry IV., 
at the hands of his former comrade and patron, 
the only thing left for him was to die. It 
would have been cruel in the author to have 
tried to make any more fun out of the poor 
old knight, after he had been offered as the 
hugest of holocausts on the altar of offended 
propriety. "Sweet Hal," the "madcap" 
prince, could not accomplish his transfor- 
mation into a respectable king without a 
violent paroxysm of indignant virtue; which, 
of course, must be at the cost of the hunror- 
ous old siimer whom he had so long cher- 
ished in the warmth of his princely favour. 
But, having assisted at the moral regenera- 
tion of his patron by suffering so great and 
so public a humilation, the old knight could 
not be rei)resente(l, by the author of his exis- 
tence, as living on the royal bounty, and 
carrying on futile intrigues with the buxom 
matrons of Windsor. No ; Shakespeiire, if 
little of a courtier, was too much of a gentle- 
man to refuse the request of his queen. He 
did, indeed, bring a Sir John Falstaff on 
the stage again. He represented him, not 
exactly in love perhaps, but in the pangs of 
unsuccessful gallantry. He surrounded him 
again with the shadows of Bardolph and 
Pistol, and with a Mrs. Quickly, not the old 
hostess of Eastcheap. He substituted the tire- 
some Nym for the lively Poins. He did all 
this, and contrived a very charming setting 
for these old names with new faces ; but he 
could not do violence to his own artistic sense 
by exhibiting the immortal hero of the Gads- 
hill robber}' half smothered in a basket of 
dirty linen. The Jack Falstaff, formerly 
miscalled Oldcastle, who fought the hydra- 
headed rogues in bucki-am and played the 
king with such dignity before his scajwgrace 
son, was laid to rest for ever, while the trum- 
pets were sounding to call together the small 
but brave army, which the " royal Hal," the 



1 "Be it known to you. ai it is very well, I was lately 
here in the end of a displeasing play, to pray your patience 
for it and to promise you a better" (lines 8-llX 
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once " sweet boy " who now knew his old com- 
rade no longer, was leading to a victory 
destined to make his name immortal among 
the heroes of England. Broken in heart, no 
less than in health, the vain old man had 
{)assed away; little lamented save by the few 
who could not forget that they had lived on the 
prodigality of his sins; sincerely mourned only 
by the fiery -nosed follower, who wished that 
he were with his old master, "wheresome'er he 
is, either in heaven or in hell !" (Henry V. ii. 
3. 7, 8). Tliere was no bringing that Falstaff 
to life; and if such a feat of revivalism could 
have been done, would old Jack have con- 
demned the faitliful Bardolph to the degra- 
dation of serving as a tapster? 

Flashes of the reiU Falstatf are occasionally 
seen in his namesake of Tlie Merry Wives; 
for instance, when he boldly owns that he has 
beaten Master Shallow's men, killed his deer, 
and broken open hia lodge. "I have done 
all this : — that is now answered " (L 1. 118, 119); 
or when he says to Pistol: "think'st thou 
I '11 enilanger my soul gratis?" (ii. 2. 17, 18); 
or again in the same speech: "it is as much 
as I can do to keep the terms of my honour 
precise" (ii. 2. 24, 25); or when he declares 
that he abhors death by drowning, because 
" the water swells a man ; and what a thing 
should I have been when I had been swelled" 
(iii. 5. 18, 19); or, again, when protesting that, 
"if his wind were long enough to say his 
prayers" he would re})ent (iv. 5. 104, 105); or 
when he prides himself on the skill with which 
he impersonates Heme the hunter: " Speak I 
like Heme the hunter?" (v. 6. 32, 33); or in 
that most characteristic if somewhat shocking 
speech of his: "I think the devil will not 
liave me dauui'd, lest the oil that 's in me 
should set hell on fire" (v. 5. 40-42); or in his 
indignation at the clumsy chaff of Parson 
Evans: "*Seese' and * putter'! have I lived to 
stand at the taunt of one that makes frittera 
of English?" (v. 5. 151-153). But we cannot 
recognize the Falstaff, that we know so well, 
in the old would-l)e gallant who lets himself 
be foolinl so easilv bv two women; who bar- 
gains with Master Br<x>k and tamely under- 
takes to play the pimp for him; or in the 
well-to-do knight who sits "at ten pounds a- 
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week" (L 3. 8) and apparently pays up; who 
has money to lend Pistol (\L 2); nor when he 
is making a fine speech about Jove and Eu- 
ropa (v. 5. 1-7). Still leas can we reconcile 
Mistress Ford's description of this Sir John 
with old Jack Falstaff: "and yet he would 
not swear; prais'd woman's modesty; and gave 
such orderly and well-behaved reproof to all 
uncomeliness, that I would have sworn his 
disposition would have gone to the truth of 
his words" (iL 1. 58-63). The fat knight of 
the two older plays could never have been 
capable of such sustained hypocrisy as this 
description impUes, any more than he would 
have made the speech about the fairies: "I 
was three or four times in the thought 
they were not fairies: and yet the guiltiness 
of my mind, the sudden surprise of my powers, 
drove the grossness of the foppery into a re- 
ceived belief, in despite of the teeth of all 
rhyme and reason, that they were fairies ' 
(v. 5. 129-135). 

Of the haste with which the play was writ- 
ten evidence will .appear in some of the detaib 
of the main plot. Falstaff seems to have known 
Mrs. Ford very well, but Mrs. Page says tliat 
" he hath not been thrice in my company " (ii. 1. 
25, 26). It is curious that, Mrs. Ford and Mrs. 
Page being represented as almost inseparable, 
Falstaff should liave seen so very little of Mrs. 
Page, and should have been ap]jarently so 
ignorant as regards her great friendship with 
Mrs. Ford; for surely he never would have 
written the same letter to both these matrons 
had he known they were on such very inti- 
mate terms. Again, the introduction of the 
episode in which Ford passes himself off as 
Brook, and gives Falstaff money in order to 
pimp for him with his own wife, is an inci- 
dent which I cannot help regretting tliat 
Shakespeare ever introduced. It seems more 
like a reminiscence of the Cent Nouvelles, or of 
the much later Contes de la Reine de Navarre, 
than of the English country life which Shake- 
8|)eare is depicting. It lowers Falstaff unne- 
cessarily; and its only excuse is that it serves 
to ci*eate a situation which is, certainly, a 
tempting one to a dramatist, namely, the scene 
where Falstaff describes his reception by Mrs. 
Ford to her husband without knowing to 
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whom he is speaking. We may observe here, 
incidentally, that nothing can well be meaner 
than the conduct of Ford in the last act, when 
he triumphs over Falstaff with an insolence 
which his own contemptible conduct certainly 
did not warrant; tells him that the twenty 
pounds of money which he, as Master Brook, 
had forced upon Falstaff must be paid, and 
that he has absolutely arrested his horses for 
the debt. Unless this was meant for a joke, 
it certainly makes Ford's character more des- 
picable than it was before. Perhaps no more 
striking passage occurs in the play, allowing 
for its brevity, than Page's rebuke to this 
cankerworm of a husband (iv. 4 11, 12): 

Be not as ^xtremo in submissioii 
As in offence. 

Ford is ready to suspect his wife without the 
slightest cause, and to resort to the meanest 
devices in order to spy upon her movements; 
but when convicted of something worse than 
folly, he is full of grovelling apologies. One 
feels that the creature's repentance is worth 
little; and that Mrs. Ford will do well to keep 
the whip hand over him for the rest of their 
married life. 

The character of Page is one of the best 
things in the play. He is a thoroughly manly, 
sensible, sturdy Englishman of the middle 
class, with a shrewd mind and a warm heart. 
He treats the supposed intrigue of Falstaff in 
the right spirit; in fact one cannot bring one's 
self to believe that either of the husbands could 
have had much to fear from the awkwai'd 
gambols of this leviathan lover. A very little 
womanly cunning and a very small stock of 
coquettishnesa would have served to keep the 
fat knight at a proper distance; though, no 
doubt, had eithier of the Merry Wives become 
widows, Falstaff would have made her " my 
lady" without any scruple. Indeed some such 
ending to his life, in which he might have 
been the unwieldy slave of some fair middle- 
aged tyrant in petticoats, would have con- 
veyed quite as good a moral as the extreme 
humiliations to which he is subjected in this 
play. It almost seems as if some busybody 
had reproached Shakespeare for the lenient 
way in which he had dealt with the moral 



failings of old Jack Falstaff; and that, conse- 
quently, in the second Falstaff of The Merry 
Wives the fat old sinner was to be made, 
willy nilly, the means of pointing a moral. 
However, Shakespeare's mercy got the better 
of him in the end; after his ducking in the 
Thames, and the drubbing he got as the fat 
woman of Brentford, and the final beating 
and pinching in Windsor Park, we are happy 
to find that Mrs. Page, who bears no malice 
for the compliment i)aid to her matronly 
charms, invites the whole party, including 
Falstaff, to go home and spend a merr^' and 
friendly evening over the tire. 

Of the other characters Slender and Parson 
Evans are most deserving of notice. Mr. 
Cowden Clarke has well compared Slender 
with Sir Andrew Aguecheek. One of the 
very best scenes in the play is that part of 
act i. scene 1 in which Sir Hugh Evans and 
Shallow introduce the subeet of the proix)sed 
marriage between Anne^age and Slender. 
The obstinacy with which the latter stands 
on his dignity, and the absurd self-conceit 
with which he graciously promises to marry 
Anne, as if he had only to ask to be accepted, 
forms a very amusing contrast to his sheep- 
ishness in her presence; though, even then, his 
self-conceit does not desert him, as he trots 
out all his supposed accomplishments, and 
clumsily boasts of his wealth and his great 
courage. But, in spite of his affected reluc- 
tance to commence the coui-tship, and of his 
feeble efforts to maintain his self-importance, 
no sooner has he seen Anne Page than he falls 
hopelessly in love with her. When we next 
see him all he can say is " Sweet Anne Page ! " 
But when it comes to the actual wooing of 
her, he again stands on his dignity, and affects 
indifference as to whether Anne accepts him 
or not. Anne ceilainly fully appreciates him 
when she says: " Gocxl mother, do not marry 
me to yond fool" (iii. 4. 87, SS). As Slender is 
but a sketch, we see little enough of him; and 
after all he is a mere dim shadow by the side 
of such a finished portmit as Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek. Nor do the verl>al mistakes that 
Slender makes— after the fashion of Dogberry 
— in the first scene in which he is introduced, 
seem very consistent with his character. It 
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is quite uatural that Slender should say many 
foolish things, and that he should misapply 
any j)roverb that he might quote; but such a 
mistake as **dis8olve<l, and dissolutely" (i. 1. 
259, 260) for "resolved and resolutely," seems 
scarcely worthy of him. Sir Hugh Evans is 
indeed a curious portmt of a parson. Con- 
sidering the age in which he lived, one might 
think that Shakespeare intended to have a 
good-humoured hiugh at the clergy of the 
Reformed Religion. But one would not have 
thought that Church liad been established 
long enough to have many careless and easy- 
going members amongst its priesthood. Sir 
Hugh seems rather to belong to the eigh- 
teenth tjian to the sixteenth century. The 
First Quarto, with unconscious satire, calls him 
"the Welsh knight;" and, cei-tainly, some of 
his occupjitions seem more those of a knight 
tlian of a |)arson. He is ready to light a duel; 
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but) on the other liand, he is ready to make 
peace between Shallow and Falstaif. He is 
ready to defy Dr. Caius before witnesses (iii 
1); but not until he has whispered in an 
aside: "I desire you in friendship, and I will 
one w^ay or other make you amends" (iii. 1. 
88-90). He is not above having a liand in 
match-making, w^hich, i)erhaps, is a matter not 
without his province as a clergyman. He has 
many good points; he is forgiving enough to 
warn the Host of the Garter against the 
**cozen-germans" who had "cozen'd all the 
hosts of Readings, of Maidenhead, of Cole- 
brook, of horses and money" (iv. 5. 79-81) in 
spite of the trick which the host j)hiyed him 
about the duel, when, as Sir Hugh says: "he 
has made us his vlouting-stog" (iii. 1. 120,121). 
In fact he talks of revenge; but when it 
comes to the point, he exacts his vengeance in 
a purely Christian manner. 
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SCESE I. iriiidtfir. Be/ore Page'i koute. 

fnfT JfsTtcB Shallow, Slender, and Sir 
HuoB EvAsa 

^al. Sir Hugb, per«unde me iiot; I will 
nule a Star-Chamber matter of it; if he were 
tvuity Sir JuLn FaJataffx, he eholl not abuse 
H"!"?!! Sliallow, esijuire. 

StH. In tLe (?ouuty of Gloster, justice of 
VXt and comm.' 

i^il. Ay, CouMn Slender, aiid cuM-a/orum.* 

W«i. Ay, Bnd rahi-lonini^ too; ami a gentle- 
■■un burn, master {laraoii; who writes himself 
•irmigvo,* — in any bill, wai-Rint, ijuittance, or 
'^ligation, armiijera.* ii 

fM. Ay, that I do; and have done any 
'ime these three hundred years. 

'%>!. All his auccesaora gone before him 
•atli dune 't; and all hisanceirtore that come 
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after him may; Qthey may give the dozen white 
luces* in Uieir eout" it 

.i/iai. It is an okl coat." 

Evans. The dozen white louses do become 
an old coat^ well; it agrees well, passant; it is 
a familiar beont to man, and signifies-— love. 21 

.S/iol. Tlie luce' is the fresh fi^h; the salt fish' 
is an old coat i 

filen.^ I may quarter, cozl < 

SAal. You may, by marrying. 

Ecatu. It is marring indeed, if he quarter it 

Shot. Not a whit. 

Evani. Yes, py 'r lady; it he has a quarter 
of your coat, there is but three skirts for your- 
self, in my simjile conjectures: but that is all 
one. If Sir John FalstafT have committed dis- 
paragements unto you, I am of tlie church, 
and will be glail to do my benevolence to 
make atonements and compremisea between 

^Shal. TheCouticiF shall bear it; it is a riot 



■ Dotm trhiie Ivct; the cognliuic* ol Uis Lncj ti 
iue(^plke(theflah» 
* Caat=ArmnTia\ beftringi. 
t ne OHincU, i.t. Pifvy Council. 
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^ Evans, It is not meet the Council^ hear a 
riot; there is no fear of Got in a riot: the 
f Council,* look you, shall desire to hear the fear 
^of Got, and not to hear a riot; take your viza- 
i ments^ in that. ] 

Sh/il, Ha! o' my life, if I were young again, 
the sword should end it. 41 

Evans. It is pettcr that friends is the sword, 
and end it : and there is also another device 
in my prain, which peradventure prings goot 
discretions with it: — there is Anne Page, 
which is daughter to Master Geoige Page, 
which is pretty virginity. 

Slen. Mistress Anne Page ! She has brown 
hair, and speaks small like a woman. 

Evans. It is that fery person for all the 
'orld, as just as you will desire; and seven 
hundreds pounds of moneys, and gold, and 
silver, is her grandsire upon his death's-beil 
(Got deliver to a jo}'ful resurrections!) give, 
when she is able to overtake seventeen years 
old : it were a goot motion^ if we leave our 
I>ribbles and prabbles,^ and desire a marriage 
between Master Abraham .ind Mistress Anne 
Page. 

^hal. Did her grandsire leave her seven 
hundred pound i co 

Evans. Ay, and her father is make her a 
petter penny. 

JShal. I know the young gentlewoman; she 
has good gifts. 

Evans. Seven hundred pounds and possi- 
bilities is goot gifts. 

Slial. Well, let us see honest Master Page. 
Is Falstiiff there? 

Evans. Shall I tell you a lie? I do despise 
a liar as I do despise one that is false, or as I 
despise one that is not true. Tlie knight. Sir 
John, is there ; and, I beseech you, be ruled 
by your well-willers. I will peat the door for 
M:ister Page. [Knocls] What, ho ! Got pless 
your house here ! 

Page. [Entering from house] Who's there? 

Evans. Here is Got's plessing, and your 
friend, and Justice Shallow; and here young 

1 The CouneU, i.f. Privy Conncil. 
s VizamenU, i.e. advisemenU a consideration. 
3 Jfofion = proposal. 

* Pribbles atui prabbles, coined words sidle prattling 
and quarrelling. 
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Master Slender, that perad ventures shall tell 
you another tale, if matters grow to your lik- 
ing& 79 

Foffe. I am glad to see your worships well 
I thank you for my venison, Master Shallow. 

Skal. Master Page, I am glad to see you: 
much good do it your good heart ! I wish'd 
your venison better; it was ill kill'd. — How 
doth good Mistress Page? — and I thank you 
always with my heart, la I with my heart 

Page. Sir, I thank you. 

Shal. Sir, I thank you; by yea and no, I do. 

Page. I am glad to see you, good Master 
Slender. oo 

Sleti. How does your fallow* greyhound, sir? 
I heard say he was outrun on CotsalL® 

Page. It could not be judg'd, sir. 

Slen. You '11 not confess, you '11 not confess. 

JShai. That he will not— T is your fault, 
't is your fault: — 't is a gootl dog. 

Page. A cur, sir. 

Shal. Sir, he 's a good dog, and a fair dog : 
can there be more said ? he is good and fair. — 
Is Sir John Falstalf here ? lOO 

Page. Sir, he is within; and I would I could 
do a good office between you. 

Evans. It is spoke as a Christians ought to 
speak. 

Sh^d. He hath wrong'd me. Master Page. 

Page. Sir, he doth in some sort confess it 

Shal. If it be confess'd, it is not nxlress'd: 
is not that so, Master Page ? He hath wrong'd 
me; indeed he hath; — at a word, he hath; — 
believe me: Eobert Sliallow, esquire, saith he 
is wrong'd. 

Page. Here comes Sir John. iii 

Enter Sir John Falstaff, Bardolth, 
Nym, aiul Pistol. 

Fal. Now, Master Shallow, — ^you'll com- 
plain of me to the king? 

tShal. Knight, you have beaten my men, 
kill'd my deer, and broke open my lo<lge. 

Pal. But not kiss'd your keepei^s daughter? 

Shal. Tut, a pinl^ this shall be answer'd. 

Pal. I will answer it straight; I have done 
all this: — that is now answer'd. 

ft Fallotp, pale red. i>r yellow. 

« On CotsaU, i.e. on the Cotswold (hillsX 

7 A pin, i.e. a matter of no consequence. 
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ShaL The Council^ shall know this. 120 

FaL T were better for yoii if it were known 
in counsel: you'll be laugh'd at. 

Ecans, Pauca verba,^ Sir John, goot worts. 

Fal, Good worts!' good cabbage. — Slender, 
I broke your head: what matter have you 
against me? 

Jaflen, Many, sir, I have matter in my head 
against you: and against your cony-catching^ 
rascals, Bardolph, Njnu, and Pistol; they 
curried me to the tavern and made me drunk, 
and afterward picked my pocket. 

Bard. [Threaten iiiglt/ to Slender^ half draw- 
Ufj 9word\ You Banbury cheese!^ 130 

i)len. Ay, it is no matter. 

Pitt. [Imitating Bardolph] How now, Me- 
phostophilus ! 

Slen. Ay, it is no matter. 

Xym. [Imitating Pistol^ Slice, I say ! pauca, 
pauca ;^ slice! that's my humour. 

Slen. Where's Simple, my man? — can you 
tell, cousin ? 

Evans, Peace, I pray yon. — Now let us 
understand. There is three umpires in this 
matter, as I understand; that is. Master Page, 
tiiMvcet Master Page; and there is myself, 
iMioet myself ; and the three party is, lastly 
and finally, mine host of the Garter. 

Page. We three, to hear it and end it be- 
tween them. 

Eeans. Yeij goot: I will make a prief of 
it in my note-book; and we will afterwards 
'ork upon the cause with as great discreetly as 
we can. 

Fal. Pistol,— 

PiMt. [Advancing] He hears with ears. 150 

Et^ns. The tevil and his tam ! what phrase 
is this, ** He hears with ear"? why, it is aflfec- 
tationsL 

Fal. Pistol, did you pick Master Slender's 
parse? 

Slen. Ay, by these gloves, did he — or I 
would I might never come in mine own great 
chaml^er again else — of seven groats in mill- 

I Th€ CouneU, l0. the Privy Council. 

* Pauea verba, few words. 

s WorU, oied pnnninglys cole wort, cabbage. 
< Cony-cofdUn^ SI cheating. 

* Banbury ekeete, a Tulgar phraee applied to a lean per- 
■nn. 4 Pauca, pauea, i e. paxuui verba, few words. 

' Pri^, ue. brief s a memorandum. 



six{Xinces,^ and two Edward shovel-boards,* 
tliat cost me two shilling and two pence a- 
piece of Yea(U° Miller, by these gloves. i»;i 

Fal. Is this true, Pistol? 

Evans. No; it is false, if it is a pick-pui'se. 

Pist. [Going up to Evaft-s] Ha, thou mountain- 
foreigner I^Sir John and master mine, 
I combat challenge of this latten bilbo.^* — 
Word of denial in thy labras^^ here; 
Woixi of denial: froth and scum, thou liestl 

Slen. By these gloves, then, 't was he. 

[To Xym. 

Ni/m. Be avis'd, sir, and pass good hu- 
mours: I will say "marry trap" with you, if 
you run the nuthook's^^ humour on me; that is 
the very note of it. 

Slen. By this hat, then, he in the red face 
had it; for though I cannot remember what I 
did when you made me drunk, yet I am not 
altogether an ass. 

FaL Wliat say you, Scarlet and John?^* 

Bar<l. Wliy, sir, for my part, I say the 
gentlenuui had drunk himself out of his five 
sentences, — iso 

Evans. It is his five senses: fie, what the 
ignorance is ! 

Bard. And being fap,^* sir, was, as they say, 
cashier'd;^® and so conclusions pass'd the 
careires.^^ 

Slen. Ay, you spake in Latin then too; but 
't is no matter: I '11 ne'er l)e drunk whilst I live 
again, but in honest, civil, godly company, for 
this trick : if I be drunk, I '11 be drunk with 
those that have the fear of God, and not with 
drunken knaves. vm 

Evans. So Got 'udge me, that is a virtuous 
mind. 

Fal. You hear all these matters denied, 
gentlemen; you hear it 

[Pistol, Bardolphy and Nym retire up 
stage. 



> MUl-ifirpenees, i.e. milled-sixpences. 

• Edward skovel-boardM, coins used in the game of 
shovel-board. w F«id=Ned. 

II LatUn bilbo, sword of base metal. 
IS Labrag, lips. 

IS yvthook. cant word for a bailiff. 
^* Scarlet and John, an allusion to Bardolph's red face. 
i» Fap =i\muk. 

18 Ca^hiet'd, eased of his cash; had his pockets emptied. 
1' Pass'd the careiret. See note 18. 
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Enter Anne Page, with m)ie; Mistress 
Ford and Mistress Page. 

Page. Nay, daughter, carry the wine in; 
we'll drink within. [Exit Anne Page. 

Slen. O heaven! this is Mistress Anne Page. 
Page. How now, Mistress Ford I 19S 

Eal. Mistress Ford, by my troth, you are 
very well met: by your leave, good mistress. 

[Kisses her. 
Page. Wife, bid these gentlemen welcome. 
[Exeunt Falstaff, Mrs. Ford^ and Mrs. 
Page into house. 
— Come, we liave a hot venison-pasty to din- 
ner: come, gentlemen, I hoj^e we shall drink 
down all unkindness. 

[Exeunt into ho\ise all except Shallow^ 
SletuIiYj and Evans. Bardolph, Pis- 
tol, and Sifni touch their sword hilts 
vieaniiujly as they pass Slender. 
Slen. I had rather than forty shillings I 
had my Book of Songs and Sonnets here. 

Enter Simple. 

How now. Simple! where have you been? I 
must wait on myself, must I ? You have not 
the Book of Riddles alx>ut you, have you ? 

Sim. Book of Riddles! why, did you not 
lend it to Alice Shortcake upon All-hallow- 
mas last, a fortnight afore Michaelmas? 

Shal. Come, coz; come, coz; we stay for you. 
A word witli you, coz; marry, this, coz; — 
there is, as 't were, a tender, a kind of tender, 
made afar oflf by Sir Hugh here. Do you un- 
derstand me? 

Slen. Ay, sir, you shall find me reasonable; 
if it be so, I shall do that that is reason. 

Shal. Niiy, but understand me. 

Slen. So I do, sir. 220 

Evans. Give ear to his motions,^ Mfister 
Slender: I will description the matter to you, 
if you be capacity of it. 

Slen. Nay, I will do as my cousin Shallow 
says: I pray you, {iurdon me: he's a justice 
of peace in his country, simple though I stand 
here. 

Evans. But that is not the question : the 
question is concerning your marriage. 



Sfval. Ay, there 's the point, sir. 

Evans. Marry, is it; the very {)oint of it; 
to Mistress Anne Page. 231 

Slen. Why, if it be so, I will marry her 
upon any reasonable demands. 

Evans. But can you affection the 'oman? 
Let us command to know that of your mouth 
or of your lips; for divers philosophers hold 
that the lips is pai'cel'* of the mouth. There- 
fore, precisely, can you carry your good will 
U) the maid ? 

Shal. Cousin Abraham Slender, can you 
love her? 240 

Slen. I hope, sir, I will do as it shall be- 
come one that would do reason. 

Evans. Nay, Got's lords and his ladies, you 
must speak ixwitable, if you can carry her 
your desires towards her. 

Shal. That you must WiD you, upon good 
dowry, marry her? 

Slen. I will do a greater thing than that, 
upon your request, cousin, in any reason. 

Shal. Nay, conceive me, conceive me, sweet 
coz: what I do is to pleasure you, coz. Can 
you love the maid? 

Slen. I will marry her, sir, at your request: 
but if there be no great love in the beguming, 
yet heaven may decrease it upon better ac- 
quaintance, when we are married and have 
more occasion to know one another; I hope, 
upon familiarity will grow more contempt: 
but if you say, "marry her," I will marry 
her; that I am freely dissolved, and dis- 
solutely. 260 

Evans. It is a fery discretion answer; save 
the fauP is in the *ort "dissolutely:" the 'ort 
is, acconling to our meaning, "resolutely:"— 
his meaning is goot. 

Shal. Ay, I think my cousin meant well. 

Slen. Ay, or else I would I might be hang'd. 
la! 

Shal. Here comes fair Mistress Anne. 

Re-enter Anne Page /rom house. 

Would I were young for your sake, Mistress 
Anne! 

Anne. The dinner is on the table; my fa- 
ther desires your worships' company. 271 



1 iro«o7M= proposals. 
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s Paree{= part 



• FauU for fault 



SSnA I will wait on him, fair Miatresa 
Ajine. 27s 

Efaiu. 'Od'a plesaed will! 1 will not be ab- 
sence at the grace. 

[Exeunt Shallow iiiul Evan* iiUo houtt. 

Anae. Will't pleaae yuar worsliip to come 
iii,iiir? 
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Sleii. No, I tlukiik j-oH, forsooth, heartily; I 






n-elL 



He (iiniier Attends you, sir. 
Nleii. I am not a-hungry, I thank you, for- 
sooth. — Go, simih, for aU you are my man, go 
wait upon my cousin Shallow. (£n'( Siinple.] 
A juatice of peace sometime may be beholding 




lu his friend for a man. — I keep but three 
men and a buy yet, till my mother be dead: 
hut what though! yet I live like a poor gen- 
tleman bitm. 

Anne. I may not go in without your wor- 
ihifi: they will not sit till you come. 

SUii. r faith, I '11 eat nothing; I thank 
you aa much as though I did. m 

Anae. I pray you, sir, walk in. 

iSfew. I had rattier walk here, I thank you. 
I bniia'd my shin th' other day with playing 
at sword and dagger witha master of fence, — 
three Teneys' for a dish of stewed ]irunes; 
and, by my troth, I cannot abide the smell of 

■ Vtntg, ■ boat St Icndiif. 



hot meat since. — Why do your dogs bark so? 
be there bears i' th' townl 

Aiiiie. I think there are, sir; I heard them 
talk'd of. 301 

Skii. I love the sport well; but I shall as 
soon quarrel at it as any man in Eiigknd.— 
You are afraid, if you see the bear loose, are 
you not? 

Aniut. Ay, indeed, sir. 

Slen. Tliat 's meat and drink to me, now. I 
have seen Sackeraou loose twenty times, and 
have taken him by the chain; but, I warrant 
you, the women have so cried and sliriek'd at 
it, that it pass'd:— but women, indeed, cannot 
abide 'era; tliey are very ill-favour'd rough 
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Re-enter PAQisfrom house. 

Page. Come, gentle Master Slender, come; 
we stay for you. 

Slen. I '11 eat nothing, I thank you, sir. 

Page. By cock and pie, you shall not choose, 
sir! come, come. 

Sleri. Nay, pray you, lead the way. 

Page. Come on, sir. 

Slen. Mistress Anne, yourself sliall go first 

Amie. Not I, sir; pray you, keep on. 321 

Slen, Truly, I will not go first; truly, la! I 
will not do you that wrong. 

Anne. I pniy you, sir. 

Slen. I '11 rather be unmaimerly than trou- 
blesome. You do yourself wrong, indeed, la ! 

[ExeutU into houw. 

[Scene II. The same. 

Enter Sir Hugh Evans and Simple. 

Evans. Go your ways, and ask of Doctor 
Cains' house which is the way: and there 
dwells one Mistress Quickly, which is in the 
manner of his nurse, or his try nui*se, or his 
cook, or his laundry, his washer, and his 
; wringer. 
; Sim. Well, sir. 

Evam. Nay, it is petter yet. — Give her this 
letter; for it is a 'oman that altogether 's ac- 
quaintance with Mistress Anne Page: and the 
letter is, to desire and require her to solicit 
your master's desires to Mistress Aime Page. 
I pray you, be gone: I will make an end of 
my dinner; there 's pippins and seese^ to come. 

[Exeunt. ] 

Scene III. A room in tJie Garter Inn. 

Enter FALSTArr, Host, Bardolpu, Nym, 
Pistol, and Robin. 

Fal. Mine host of the Garter, — 

Host. What says my bully -rook? speak 
scholarly and wisely. 

F<d. Truly, mine host, I must turn away 
some of my followers. 

Host. Discard, bully-Hercules; casluer: let 
them wag; trot, trot 

I SeetCt i,e. cheeae. 
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Fal. I sit at ^ ten pounds a- week. 

Host. Thou 'rt an emperor, Caesar, Keisar, 
and Pheezar. I will entertain Bardolph; he 
shall draw, he shall tap: said I well, bully- 
Hector? 

Fal. Do 80, good mine host. 

Host. I have spoke; let him follow. — Let 
me see thee froth and lime: I am at a word; 
follow. [Exit. 

Fal. Bardolph, follow hinu A tapster is a 
good trade: an old cloak makes a new jerkin; 
a wither'd serving-man a fresh tapster. Go; 
adieu. 20 

Bard. It is a life that I have desired: I will 
thrive. 

Fist. O base Hungarian wight! wilt thou 
the spigot wield ? [Exit Bardolph, 

Nym, He was gotten in drink : is not the 
humour conceited? His mind is not heroic, 
and there 's the humour of it 

FaL I am glad I am so acquit of this tinder- 
box: his thefts were too open; his filching 
was like an unskilful singer, — he kept not time. 

Nym. The good humour is to steal at a 
minim's rest si 

Pist. " Convey" the wise it call. " Steal!'' 
foh! a fico for the phrase! 

Fal. Well, sir, I am almost out at heels. 

Pist. Why, then, let kibes* ensue. 

Fal. There is no remedy; I must cony- 
catch;* I must shift 

Pist. Young ravens must have food. 

Fal. Which of you know Ford of this town? 

Pist. I ken the wight: he is of substance 
good. 41 

Fal. My honest lads, I will tell you what 
I am about 

Pist. Two yards, and more. 

Fal. No quips now. Pistol: — ^indeed, I am 
in the waist two yards about; but I am now 
about no waste; I am about thrift Briefly, I 
do mean to make love to Ford's wife: I spy 
entertainment in her; she discourses, she 
carves, she gives the leer of invitation: I can 
construe the action of her familiar style; and 
the hardest voice of her behaviour, to be Eng- 
lish'd rightly, is, " I am Sir John FalstaflTs." 



* I gUat,i,c. my exi>enMS are. * Acquit qf, rid ot 

* Kibet, loreB on the heel. * Cony-cateh, It. cheat 
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PUt. He hath studied her well, and trans- 
lated her will, out of honesty into English. 

{^Xym. The anchor is deep: will ttiat hu- 
.mour pass?] 

Fal. Now, the report goes she has all the 
rule uf her husband's purse — he hath a legion 
of ange]& oo 

^PiM. As many devils entertain; and, "To 
her, boy," say I. ] 

yynu The humour rises; it is good: humour 
me the angels. 

FaL I have writ me here a letter to her: 
and here another to Piige's wife, who even 
now gave me good eyes too, examin'd ray 
piarts with most judicious a>illiads;^ sometimes 
the beam of her view gilded my foot, some- 
times my portly belly. — 

PiM, [Aside to 3y/;i.] Then did the sun on 
dunghill shine. 70 

Xym, I thank thee for that humour. — 

F'jI, O, she did so course o'er my exteriors 
with such a greedy intention, that the appe- 
tite of her eye did seem to scorch me up like 
a burmng-glass! Here's another letter to 
her: she bears the purse too; she is a region 
in Guiana, all gold and bounty. I will be 
'cheator* to them both, and they shall be ex- 
ehequers to me; they shall be my East and 
West Indies, and I will trade to them both. 
[To PUtd ^giving letter] Gro bear thou this letter 
to Mi.Htress Page; \to NynXy giving letter] and 
thou this to Mistress Ford: we will thrive, 
laiLs, we will thrive. 

PiH. Shall I Sir Pandarus of Troy become. 

And by my side wear steel? then, Lucifer 

tidce all I [(Jives bach the letter and stalks 

pompovsly away, 

Xifm, I will run no base humour: here, take 
the humour- letter: [^qitnug back the letter] I 
will keep the haviour of reputation. 

[Goes to Pistol, 

Fal, [To Robin] Hold, sirrah, bear you these 

letters tightly; 89 

iisjl like my jnnnace to these golden shores. — 

[Exit Robin, 
Rogues, hence, avaunt! [Drives them round 
stage] vanish like hailstones, go; 

> (KUliadM, glances. 

3 'CAea(or=s escheator. an official who collected for- 

ftfitllKA. 



Trudge, plod, away o' th' hoof; seek shelter, 
pack! 02 

Falstaff will learn the humour of the age, 
French thrift, you rogues; myself and skirted 
page. [Exit, 

Pist, Let vultures gripe thy guts! for gourd' 
and fullam^ hold. 
And high^ and low* beguile the rich and poor: 
Tester** 1 '11 have in pouch when thou shalt lack, 
Base Phrygian Turk! 

Nym, I have operations in my head, which 
be humours of revenge. 
Pist. Wilt thou revenge? lOO 

Nym, By welkin and her star! 
Pist, With wit or steel? 
Nyni, With both the humours, I: 
I will discuss the humour of tliis love to Page. 
Pist, And I to Ford shall eke unfold 
How Falstiiff, varlet vile. 
His dove will prove, his gold will hold. 
And his soft couch delile. 
^Nym, My humour shall not cool: I will' 
incense Page to deal w^ith jxason; I will pos- 
sess him with yellowness,^ for the revolt of J 
mine \b dangerous: that is my true humour. ' 
Pist, Thou art the Mars of malcontents: I . 
second thee; troop on!] [Exeunt. 

ScESE IV. A room in Doctor Caius^s house. 

Enter Mistress Quickly and Simple. 
Quick, What, John Rugby! 

Enter Rugby. 

I pray thee, go to the casement, and see if you 
can see my master. Master Doctor Caius, 
coming. If he do, i' faith, and find any body 
in the house, here will be an old^ abusing of 
God's i>atience and the king's English. 

Rug, I '11 go watch. 

Quick, Go; and we'll have a i)08set for't 
soon at night, in faith, at the latter end of a 
sea-coal fire. [E,vit Rugby.] An honest, 
willing, kind fellow, as ever servant shall 
come in house withal; and, I warrant you, no 



* Gourd, a cant term (or false dice. 

* Ftdlam, a kind uf false dice. 

* Uigh for high men, low fur loio men; cant terms for 
loaded dice. ^ TeitUr, a coin of the value of sixpence. 

7 YeUownMSf Jealousy. > 0/(i=G^reat, abundant. 
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tell-tale nor no breed-bate :' his worst fault is, 
thut Le iH given to prayer; he is aometbing 
peevish' that nay; but nobody but has his 
fault;— but let that pass. — Peter Simple you 
gay your name iet 

iViin. Ay, for fault of a better. 

Qaiek. And Master Slender'a your ma«t£r1 



Wjrt. Ay, foFBOoth. 

^ick. Does be not -veur a great round 
beard, like a glover'a paring-hnifel i\ 

Sim. No, forsooth: he hath but a little vee 
face, with a little yellow beard, — a caue- 
colour'd beard. 

Qaict. A Boftly-aprighted' roan, is he not? 




Sim. Ay, forsooth; but he is as, tall a man 
of his hands' as any is between this and his 
bead ; he hath fought with a warreuer.* 

QvKt. How say youl — O, I should remember 
him: dues be not hold up his head, as it were, 
and stmt in his gaiti 31 

aim. Yes, indeed, does he. 

Qaict. Well, heaven send Anne Page no 
worse fortune! Tell Master Faraun Evans I 
will do what I can for your master; Anne is a 
good girl, and I wish — 



ffd-balt. one who ct 



ciquuTCIi. 



■ So/au^prigkUd. Le. uft-utiinil, genllr. 
• Tall . . . ii/tii Aonfi, i.e. itrong ind u-livc. 
1 Wantntr, Uw kwper o( ■ warrea. 



He-enter Bdobt. 

Rvg. Out, alas! here comes my mtister 
^tot. Weahaliallbeehent^ [Exii Ritgbii.} 
— Run in here, good young man; go into this 
closet: he will not stay long. [SlmU Simfdt 
ill Ike rfo*rf.]— What, John Rugby! John! 
what, John, I say! (lo, John, go inquire for 
my master; I doubt lie be not well, that he 
comes not home. [Hin^t. 

Anil down, down, adowD-a, to. M 



An. 



r DotTOR Oaiiis. 
you oingV I do not like dese 
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toys. Pray you, go and vetch me in my 
closet une boitine verd^ — a box, a green-a box: 
do intend' vat I speak? a green-a box. 48 

Quick, Ay, forsooth; I '11 fetch it you. — 
[Asid^"] I am glad he went not in himself: if 
he had found the young man, he would have 
been horn- mad.' — [Goes to closet. 

Caius, /V, /<?, /c, fe ! ma foi^ il fait fort 
chaud^ Je m*en vais a la cour^ — la grande 
afaire* 

Quick. [Comi}ig down from closet with green 
box] Is it this, sir? 

Caius. Out; metsladatismonpocket: depScMe,^ 
quickly. — Vere is dat knave Rugby? 

Quick. What, John Rugby! John! 

Re-enter Rugby. 

Rug, Here, sir. 

Caius. You are John Rugby, and you are 
Jack Rugby. Come, take-a your rapier, and 
come after my heel to de court. 62 

Rug. Tifl ready, sir, here in the jKjrch. 

Caiui. By my trot, I tarry too long. — 'Od's 
mel Qt^airfoublii!^ dere is some wimples in 
my doflet, dat I vill not for de varld I shall 
leave behind. [Going to closet. 

Quick. Ay me, he'll find the young man 
there, and be mad ! 

Cain*. diable, diahle! vat is in my closet? 
Villainy! larronf^ [Pxdling Simple out.'\ — 
Rugby, my rapier ! 72 

Quick. Good master, be content 

Caius. Verefore shall I be content-a? 

Quick. The young man is an honest man. 

Caius. Vat shall de honest man do in my 
closet \ dere is no honest man dat shall come 
in my closet 

Quick. I beseech you, be not so phlegmatic. 
Hear the truth of it: he came of an errand to 
me from Parson Hugh. 81 

Caius. VelL 

Sim. Ay, forsooth; to desire her to — 

Quick. Peace, I pray you. 

Caius. Peace-a your tongue. — Speak-a your 
tale. 

1 l>o ifUertd, i.«. do yoa hear. 

< Hom-madf mad with Jealousy. 

s " My faith, it it very warm." 

« " I am going to the court—important busineaa. " 

> " Yes; put it in my pocket; make haste." 

« " What have I forgotten?" ? Larron, thief. 



Sim. To desire this honest gentlewoman, 
your maid, to speak a good word to Mistress 
Anne Page for my master in the way of 
marriage. 

QuicL This is all, indeetl, la I but I '11 ne'er 
put my finger in the fire, jmd need not pi 

Caius. Sir Hugh send-a you?— Rugby, baillez 
me* some paper.— [To Simple] Tarry you a 
little-a while. 

[Rugbf/ brings paper; Caius goes to table 
at b(u'l'y and writes. 

Quick. [Aside to Sim.] I am glad he is so 
quiet: if he had been thoroughly moved, you 
should have heard him so loud and so melan- 
choly. — But notwithstanding, man, I '11 do you 
your master what good I can: and the very 
yea and the no i.s, the French doctor, my 
master, — I may call him my master, look you, 
for I keep his house; and I wash, wring, brew, 
bake, scour, drea.s meat juul drink, make the 
l)e(ls, and do all myself, — 

Sim. T is a great charge to come under one 
body's hand. io5 

Quivk. Are vou avis'd o' that? vou shall 
find it a gi*eat charge: and to be up early and 
down hite; — but notwithstanding, to tf 11 you 
in youi* ear, — I would have no words of it — 
my master himself is in love with Mistress 
Anne Page: but not^vithstanding that, I know 
Anne's mind, — that 's neither here nor there. 

Caius. [Coming down icith letter to Simple] 
You jack'nape, — give-a (lis letter to Sir Hugh; 
by gar, it is a shallenge: I vill cut his troat in 
de pai'k; and I vill teach a scurvy jack-a-najje 
priest to meddle or make:— you may be gone; 
it is not good you tirry here: — by gar, I vill 
cut all his two stones; by gar, he shall not have 
a stone to trow at his dog. [Ejcit Simple. 

Quick. Ala.H, he sj^eaks but for his friend. 120 

Caius. It is no matter-a for dat: — do not you 
tell-a me dat I shall have Anne Page for my- 
self? — by gar, I vill kill de Jack priest; and 
I have api)ointed mine host of de Jarteer to 
measure our weapon: — by gar, I vill myself 
have Anne Page. 

Quick. Sir, the maid loves you, and all shall 
be well. We must give folks leave to prate: 
what, the gcKxl-jerl® 12«^ 

^ Baillez me, i.e. give me. 

» What, the goodjer! See note 42. 

Ill 
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Cains, Rugby, come to de court vit me. — 
By gar, if I have not Aune Page, I shall turn 
your head out of my door. — Follow my heels, 
Rugby. 183 

Quick, You shall have Anne — [Exetint Cuius 
and Rugbf/}—iooVs-head of your own! No, 
I know Anne's mind for that: never a woman 
in Windsor knows more of Anne's mind than 
I do; nor can do more than I do with her, I 
thank heaven. 

Fetit. [Within] Who 's within there? ho! 

Quid'. Who's there, I trow?^ Come near 
the house, I pray you. 141 

Enter Fextox. 

Fent. How now, good woman; how dost 
thou? 

Quick. The better that it pleases your good 
worship to ask. 

Fent. What news? how does pretty Mistress 
Anne? 

Quick. In truth, sir, and she is pretty, and 
honest, and gentle; and one that is your friend, 
I can tell you that by the way; I praise heaven 
for it 151 

Fent. Shall I do any good, think'st thou? 
nhall I not lose my suit? 



Quick. Troth, sir, all is in his hands above: 
but notwithstanding. Master Fenton, I '11 be 
swoni on a book, she loves you. — Have not 
your worship a wart above your eye? 

Fe?it, Yes, marry, have I; what of that? 

Quick. Well, thereby hangs a tale: — ^good 
faith, it is such another Nan; — but, I detest, 
an honest maid as ever broke bread: — we had 
an hour's talk of that wart: — I shall never 
laugh but in that maid's comi>any! — But, 
indeed, she is given too much to allicholy' and 
musing: but for you — well, go to. 165 

Fent. Well, I shall see her to^lay. Hold, 
there's money for thee; let me have thy voice 
in my behalf: if tliou see'st her before me, 
commend me. 

Quid: WiU I? i' faith, that we will; and I 
will tell your worship more of the wart the 
next time we have confidence; and of other 
wooers. 

Fent. Well, farewell; I am in great haste 

now. 175 

Quick. Farewell to your worship. [Ejcit 
Fenton.] Truly, an honest gentleman: but 
Aime loves him not; for I know Anne's mind 
as well as .another does. — Out upon 't ! what 
have I forgot? [Exit. 



ACT IL 



Scene L Before Page's house. 



Enter Mistress Page, reading a letter, from 

house. 

Mrs. Page. What, liave I scap'd love-letters 
in the holiday-time of my beauty, and am I 
now a subject for them? Let me see. 

[Reads] "Ask mo no reason why 1 love you; for 
thou^^h Love use Reason for his physician, he admits 
him not for his counBcllor. You are not young, no 
more am I ; >i:o to, then, tlierc 's sympathy : you are 
merry, so am I ; ha, ha! then there *h more sympathy: 
you love sack, and so do I ; wouM you desire better 
sympathy? Let it suffice thee, Mistress Pajfe,— at 
the least, if the love of soldier can suffice, — that I 
love thee. T will not say, pity mc, — *t is not a soldier- 
like phrase ; but I say, love me. By me, 18 



1 T troic=I wonder. 



* AUicholy =me\ancho\y. 
U'2 



Thine own true knight, 

By day or night, 

Or any kind of light, 

With all his might 

For thee to fight, Jo/tn FaUtajf." 

Wliat a Herod of Jewrj-^ is this ! — O wicked, 
wicked worM! — one that is well-nigh worn 
to pieces with age to show himself a young 
gallant ! What an unweigh'd* beha\'iour liath 
this Flemish drunkard pick'd — i* th* devils 
ncome! — out of my conversation, that he dares 
in this manner .issay me? Why, he hath not 
been thrice in my comimnyl — What should I 
say to him? — I was then frugal of my mirth: 
— Heaven forgive me I — Why, I'll exhibit a 
bill in tlie parliament for the putting-down 



s Herod qfJewry^a boasting, overbearing feHow. 
* Unwfigh'd, unthinkiug, inconsiderate. 
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<rffatiiien. How aluUlI be reveng'd on him! 
for reveiiff'd I will be, as aure as his guts are 
made of puddiiigH. as 

Enter Mibtrsss Ford. 

Un. Ford. Mistress Page! trust me, I was 
going to your house. 

3lr». Page. Anil, trust me, I was coming to 
Tou. You look very ill, 

Ifrt. Ford. Nay, I 'II ne'er beheve that I 
hare to show to the contrary 

Mrt. Page. 'Faith, but you do in niy niind. 

Jtrt. Ford. Well. I Jo, then yet, I say I 
could show you to the contrary O Mistress 
Page, give me some counsel ! 

Mrt. Page. What's the matter, woman? 

Jfr», Ford. O woman, if it were not for one 
trifling respect, I could comf tn such honour' 

Jfri. Page. Hang the trifle woman take 
tlie honour. What is it! — dispense with 
trifles;— what U it) 

ilrt. Ford. If I would but to to hell for an 
eternal moment or ao, I could be knighte^l Ji 

iln. Page. What) thou heat'— Sir Alice 
'Fold: [These knights will hack and so thou 
•houldst not alter the article of thy gentry ^ 

Met. Ford. C^Ve bum dajli^ht ]— here 
PKui, read; \_g\ving her thelfthr] perceive how 
1 luig^ht be knighted. — I shall think the worse 
of fit men, as long as I have an eye to make 
liitfrrence of men's liking:' and yet be would 
not swear; praia'd woman's modtstj and gai e 
mich orderly and well-behaved reproof to >il) 
uncYiiuehness,* that I would have snoni Ins 
•linfKi'ition would have gone to the tnitii of his 
words; but they do no more adhere and keep 
place together than the Hundredth Psalm bi 
the tune of Green Ueevet. What tempest, I 
trow,' threw this whale, with so many tons 
of oil in his belly, ashore at Windsor? How 
shall I be i^veng'd on him? [I think tlie 
best way were to ent«rtain liini with hojie, 
till the wicked fire of lust have melted him 
in his own grease.]— Did you ever hear the 
like? 70 

Jtrt. Page. [Comparing the lico letteri] Letter 
for letter, but that the name of Piige and Fon! 



differs!— To thy great comfort in this mystery 
of ill opinions, here 's the twin-brother of thy 
letter: [giving lier both letters] but let thine 
inherit first; for, I protest, mine never slialL 
I warrant he hath a thousand of these letters, 
writ with blank space for different namen, — 




J/r* S'\t09- \C<nnt>*mf*S t^ 



Qsure, more, — .md these are of the second ^ 
e<lition: he will print them, out of doubt; for- 
be cares not what he piitu into the prem, whenj 
he would {)ut us two. I had mther l>e a; 
giimtess, and lie under Mount Pelion. Well, ' 
I will find you twejity lascivioiw tuiiU-B.' ere 
one cliaste man.] 

ifrt.Ford. [Comparing l/ie tico ktlert] Why, 
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this ia the very same; the very liaiid, the very 
words. [Oivtiiff her bad- her letter] What doth 
he think of us? 87 

Mrs. Pa{/e. Nay, I know not: it makes me 
ahnost r&vly to wrangle with mine own 
honesty. I 'U entertain myself like one that I 
am not acquainted withal; for, sui'e, unless he 
know some strain^ in me, that I know not 
myself, he would never have boarded me in 
this fury. 

f Mrs. Ford. Boarding, ciiU you it ? I '11 be 
'sure to keep him above deck. 

^fr8, Page. So will I : if he come under my 
hatches, I'll never to sea agfiin.] Let's be 
reveng'd on liim: let 's appoint him a meeting; 
give him a show of comfort in his suit; and 
le;id him on with a fine-baite<l^ delay, till he 
hath pawn'd his horses to mine host of the 
Garter. lOO 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, I will consent to act any 
viliany against him, that may not sully the 
chariness of our honesty. O, that my husband 
Siiw this letter I it would give eternal food to 
liLs jealousy. 

Mrs. Page. Why, look where he comes; — and 
mv gootl man too: he's as far from iealousv 
aa I am fi'om giving him cause; and that, I 
hope, is an unme;u3urable distance. 

Mrs. Ford. You are the happier woman, no 

Mrs. Page. Let 's considt together against 
this greasy knight Come hither. [They retire. 

Enter Ford, Pistol, Page, and Nym. 

Ford. Well, I hoi)e it be iWt so. 
Pist. Hope is a curtil"^ dog in some affairs: 
Sir John affects* thy wife. 
Ford. Why, sir, my wife is not young. 
Pist. He wooes both high and low, both rich 
and i)oor. 
Both young and old, one with another. 

Ford; 
He loves the gallimaufry:* Ford, perpend.* 
Ford. Love my wife I 120 

Pist. With liver burning hot. Prevent, or 
go thou, 

1 Strain, impulBe, feeliug. 

- Fine-baited, lubtly-sednciiig. 

> Curtal, docked of the tail. * Affects, i.e. lovea. 

* Oallitnati/ry, a mixture, a hotchpotch. 

• Perpend, consider. 
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Like Sir Actteou he, with Ringwood^ at thy 
heels: — 122 

O, odious is the mime! 

Ford. What name, sir? 

Pist. The honi,* I say. Farewell 
Take heed; liave oj^en eye; for thieves do foot 

by night: 
Take heed, ere summer comes, or cuckoo-birds 

do sing. — 
Away, Sir Corporal N3nnl — 
Believe it. Page; he 8]>eaks sense. [Kj;it. 

Ford. [Aside] I will be patient; I will tind 
out this. 131 

jVi/m. [To Page] And this is true; I like not 
the humour of l}nng. He hatli wronged me 
in some humours: I should have borne the 
humour'd letter to her; but I have a sword, 
and it shall bite upon my necessity. He loves 
your wife; there 's the short and the long. 
My name is Corporal Nym; I speak, and I 
avouch; 't is true: my name is Nym, and Fal- 
staff loves your wife. — Adieu. I love not the 
humour of bread and cheese; and theix' 's the 
humour of it Adieu. [E.vit. \A\ 

Page. [Asid^] "The humour of it," quoth 
'a I here's a fellow frights humour out of his 
wits. 

Ford. [Aside] I will seek out Falstaff. 

Page. [Aside] I never heard such a drawling, 
affecting* rogue. 

Ford. [Aside] If I do find it: — well. 

Page. [Aside] I will not believe such a 
Cataiiui,^® though the priest o' th' town com- 
mendeil him for a true man. 150 

Ford. [Aside^ T wjis a good sensible fellow: 
— well. [Mistress Page and Mistress Ford 

come fonrard. 

Page. How now, Meg! 

Mrs. Page. Whither go you, George? Hark 
vou. 

Mrs. Font. How now, sweet Fnuikl why 
art thou melancholy? 

Ford. I melancholy! I am not melancholy. 
Get you home, go. 

Mrs. Ford. 'Faith, thou hast some crotchets 
in thy heml now. — Will you go. Mistress Page? 

7 Rinffwood, the name of a dug 
> Horn, i.e. of a cuckold. 
* Affecting -affected. 
10 Cataian=ti cheat, a mgue. 
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Mn. Page. Have witli joii.— Y<.h 'II come 
todinner, Gentgel — [Aiide to Itr*. Ford] Look 
■ho cortiM yonder: ahe shall be our messenger 
W thia j«llry' knight 

Jfw. For<t. [AtiiU to Mn. Page] Tnist me, 
I tboaght m her: ahe '11 fit it. 



£nter MiaTRESs (juicKLr. 
Jfn. Page. Yon are come to see my daughter 

Quu-t, Ay, forsooth; and, I pniy, how does 
good Mistress Annel iTo 
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JTn. /*'i<7e. Go in with uh and see: we have 
in h'lur'a talk with you. 

[Erfuat MUtriM Page, Mittreu Ford, and 
Mistrttt Qtiktlif into houte, 

P'igt. Hi)w now. Master Font: 

Ford. You beard what this knave toW me, 
iJi'!>-on not? 

I'-'g^. Yea; and you beanl wlint the other 
icJdme! 

Furd. Do you think there is truth in them! 

P'ige. Hang 'em, slavesl 1 ilo not think the 
knight wf.uld offer it: but these tliiit accuse 
liirn in his intent towards our wives are a yoke 
<t hin discarded men; very rogues, now tliey 
be iiut of service. i*a 

FopI. Were they his menT 



Page. iLirry, were they. 

FurJ. I like it never the better for that— 
Does he lie at the Ciart<^rt 

Ptigi^. Ay, uiarrj-, diies he. If he should 
intend this voyage Ijtward uiy wife, I would 
tuiii her hxise to bim; anil wlukt he getii more 
of her than sluir)) wiirds, let it lie on my heoiL 

Font I dri licit niisduulit my wife; but I 
would be loth to turn them together. A man 
may be too conlideiit: I would have notliing 
lie on my head: I cannot be thus satisfied. 

Page. Look where my ranting host of tlie 

Garter comes: there is either liquor in his 

pate, or money in his purse, when he looks so 

merrily. IM 

Kilter Hmt. 
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Host How now, bully-rook I thou*rt a gentle- 
man. — [Calling off] Cavaliero- justice, I say! 

Enter Shallow. 

Shed. I follow, mine host, I follow. — Grood 
even and twenty, good Master Page! Majster 
Page, will you go with us? we have sport in 
hand. 

Ifost. Tell him, Cavaliero- justice; tell him, 
bully-rook. 

Shal. Sir, there is a fray to l>e fought between 
Sir Hugh the Welsh priest and C^ius the 
French doctor. — 210 

Ford. Good mine host o' th' Garter, a word 
with you. 

Iloat. What aay'st thou, my bully-rook? 

[They retire. — 

Shal. [To Page] Will you go with us to 
behold it? My merry host hath liad the 
measuring of their weaiK>u8; and, I think, 
hath appointed them e«>ntnuy places; for, 
believe me, I hear the i^arson is no jester. 
Hai'k, I will tell you what our sport shall be. 
[ShaUaw and Page retire up, conversing; 
Ford and Host com^ dmtn, — 

Host. Haat thou no suit against my knight, 
my guest-cavalier? 221 

Ford. None, I protest: but I'll give you a 
jM>ttle^ of burnt sack to give me recoui-se to 
him, and tell him my name is Brook; only for 
a jest. 

Host. My hand, bully; thou slialt have 
egress and regress; — sfud I well? — and thy 
name shall be Broc»k. It is a merry knight. 
[Sluillow and Page come doiru]-Vf\\\ you go, 
mynheers? 

Shal. Have with you, mine host [Exit Host. 

Page. I have heard the Frenchman liath 
gooil skill in his rapier. 231 

Shal. Tut, sir, I could have told you more. 
In these times you stand on distiince, your 
pju^ses, stoccadoes,* and I know not wlmt: 't is 
the heart, Msister Page; 'tis here, 'tis here. 
I have seen the time, with my long aword I 
would have made you four tilP fellows skip 
like i-ats. [Re-enter Host. 

Host. Here, Imys, here, here! shall we wag? 



» PutOf, a larjfe tankard, originally holding two qnnrta. 
2 Stoccadoetf, thruaU at fencing. > TtM, valiant 
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Page. Have with you. — I had rather hear 

them scold than see them fight. 340 

[Exeunt Host, Shallow, and Page. 

Ford. Though Page be a secure* fool, and 
stands so firmly on his wife's frailty, yet I 
cannot put off my opinion so easily: she was 
in his company at Page's house; and what they 
made there, I know not Weil, I will look 
further into't: and I have a disguise to sound 
Falstaff. If I find her honest, I lose not my 
labour; if she be otherwise, 't is labour well 
bestowed. [Et-it. 

Scene II. A room in the Garter Inn. 

Enter Falstaff and Pistol. 

Fal. I will not lend thee a penny. 

Pist. Why, then the world 's mine oyster. 
Which I with sword will ofwn. — 
I will retort* the sum in equii>age.® 

Fal. Not a penny. I have been content, 
sir, you should lay my comitenance to pjiwn : I 
have grated '^ upon my gooil friends for three 
ivprieves for you and your coach-fellow*' N^tu: 
or else you liad look'd through the gmte, like 
a geminy® of baboona I am damn'd in hell 
for swearing to gentlemen my friends, you 
were gcKxl soldiers and till fellows; and when 
Mistress Bridget lost the handle of her fan, I 
took 't uix)n mine honour thou hadst it not. 

Pist. Didst not thou share? hadst thou not 
fifteen pence? \*\ 

Fal. Reason, you rogue, reason: think\<>t 
thou I '11 endanger my soul gratis? At a word, 
hang no more about me, I am no gibbet for 
you: — go: — a short knife and a throng;^** — to 
your manor of Pickt-liatch" go. — You '11 not 
beai" a letter for me, you rogue! — you stand 
ujKm your honour! — AVhy, thou unconfinable 
baseness,^^ it is its much as I can do to keeji the 
terms of my honour precise: I, I, I myself 
sometimes, leaving the fear of heaven on the 
left liquid, iind hiding mine honour in my 

4 Secure, uniuipccting. & Jletort=retnTi\, give 1>ack. 

« Equipage, perhaps -service; properly, accoutrements. 

7 Gra led = importuned . * Coach-ffllow = companion. 

* Oeininji, Le. a twinned pair. 

^f* Short kn\fe, the equipment of a pickpocket (see 
note 05). 
II Piekt-hateh, a notorious resort of bullies and tliieves. 
i> Unemifinahle &aMn«M=l>oundleu rogue. 
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D fain to iihu£Be, to faedge, and to 
Inrcfa;' and yet yon, rogue, will eoaconce your 
Tags, your cat-a-mouutain* looks, your red- 
lattice^ phrases, and your bull- baiting* oaths, 
mtder the shelter of your honour! You will 
not do it, yon! N 

Put. I do relent: — what would thou more 
of man? 

Ftd. Well, go to; away; no more. 



Enter Robin. 

woman would apeak with 



Rob. Sir, here ' 

Fal. Let her approach. 

Enter Mistress Quicklt. 
Quid. Give your wonhip good morrow. 
Fal. Good morrow, good wife. 
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Qnitk Not BO, an 't please your worship. 
Fal. Good maid, then. 
tinick. IHbeswoni; 
As my mother was, the firat hour I was 

Fal. I do believe the swearer. What with 

Qnick. Shall I vouchsafe your worship a 
wunl or twol 

Fal. Two thonsand, fair woman; and I '11 
vouchsafe thee the hearing. 

Q»kt. There ia one Mifltress Ford, sir:— I 

1 LureA - Inric 



' Anlttatfiiv^tniciilent, maggsrtag. 



pray, come a little nearer this waya; — I myself 
dwell with Master Doctor Caius, — 

Fal. Well, on: MitrtresB Ford, you say, — 

Qvxck: Your worship says very true: — I 

pray your worship, come a little nearer this 

Fal. I warrant thee, nobody heam; — mine 
own people, niiiie own people. 

^Hinti-. Are they ho? God bless them, and 
make them his servants'. 

Fal. Well: Mistress Ford;— what of her? 

Quiet. Why, sir, she's it goixl creature.— 
Lord, Lord! your worship's a wiiiitoii! Well, 
heiiveii fort'ive yuu, and all of ua, I prayl — 

Fal. MiatresH Fonl; — come, Miatreas Ford, — 

Quiet. Many, this h the short and the long 
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of it; you have brought her iuto such a canaries^ 
as 't is wonderful. The best courtier of them 
all, when the court ky at Windsor, could never 
have brought her to such a canary.^ Yet there 
has been knights, and lords, and gentlemen, 
with their coaches; I warrant you, coach after 
coach, letter after letter, gift after gift; smelling 
so sweetly — all musk — and so nishling, I 
warrant you, in silk and gold; and in such 
alligant^ terms; and in such wine and sugar 
of the best and the fairest, that would have 
won any woman's heart; and, I warrant you, 
they could never get an eye-wink of her: — I 
had myself twenty angels given me this 
morning; but I defy all angels — in any such 
sort, as they say — but in the way of honesty: 
— and, I warrant you, they could never get 
her so much as sip on a cup with the proudest 
of them all: and yet there luis l)een earls, nay, 
which is more, pensioners ;3 but, I warrant 
you, all is one with her. so 

Fal. But what says she to me? be brief, my 
good she-Mercury. 

Quici'. Marry, she hath receiv'd your letter; 
for the which she thanks you a thousand times; 
and she gives you to notify, tliat her husl>and 
will be absence from his house between ten 
and eleven. 

Fal. Ten and eleven? 

(^uicic. Ay, forsooth ; and then you may come 
and see the picture, she says, that you wot of; 
— Master Ford, her husband, will be from 
home. Alas, the sweet wohian leads an ill 
life with him! he's a very jeidousy man: she 
leads a very frampold* life with him, good 
heart. V5 

Fal. Ten and eleven: — woman, commend 
me to her; I will not fail her. 

Quicl'. Why, you say well. But I have 
another messenger to your worship. Mistress 
Page hath her liearty commendations to you, 
too: — and let me tell you in your ear, she 's as 
fartuous^ a civil modest wife, ant'* one, I tell 
you, that will not miss you morning nor 
evening prayer, as any is in Windsor, whoe'er 
be the other: — and she bade me tell your 



1 Canary, a )>Iunder for quandary. 

s ilUi{^ants elegant. 

s Pensionen, gentlemen retainers at court 

* Frampold, quarrelBome. > Fartuotu, virtuous. 
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worship that her husband is seldom from home; 
j but, she hopes, there will come a time — I never 
knew a woman so dote upon a man: surely, I 
think you have charms, la! yes, in truth. 

Fal. Not I, I assure thee: setting the attrac- 
tion of my good parts aside, I have no other 
charms. iii 

Quick. Blessing on your heart for 't ! 

Fal. But, I pray thee, tell me this, — has 
Ford's wife and Page's wife acquainted each 
other how they love me? 

Quick. That were a jest indeed I — they have 
not so little grace, I hope: — ^that were a trick 
indeed ! — But Mistress Page would desire you 
to send her your little page, of all loves: her 
husband has a mtirvellous infection to the little 
))age; and, tndy, Master Page is an honest 
man. Never a wife in Windsor leads a better 
life than she does: do what she will, say wliat 
she will, take all, pay all, go to bed when she 
list, rise when she list, all is as she will : and, 
truly, she deserves it; for if there l>e a kind 
woman in Windsor, she is one. You must 
send her your page; no remedy. 

Fal. Why, I will. 129 

Quick. Nay, but do so, then: and, look you, 
he may come and go between you both: and, 
in any case, have a nay-word, that you may 
know one another's mind, and tlie l)oy never 
need to understand any thing; for 't is not good 
that children should know any wickeilness: 
old folks, you know, have discretion, as they 
say, and know the world. 

Fal. Fare thee well: commend me to them 
both: there's my purse; I am yet thy debtor. 
— Boy, go along with this woman. [Kceunt 
Mistress Quickly ami Robvu] — This news dis- 
tracts mel** 141 

Pist. This pink 7 is one of Cupid's carriers:— 
Clap on more sails; pursue; up with yt»ur 

fights;^ 
Give lire; she is my prize, or ocean whelm 
them all ! [Ktit. 

Fal. Say'st thou so, old Jack? go thy ways; 
I '11 make more of thy old body than I have 
done. Will they yet look after thee? Wilt 
thou, .after the expense of so much money, be 



« DUtraeU me (with Joy). 

7 Pink, with a double meanings a small sailing-vessel: 
also, a procuress. * FighU. See note 73. 
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now a gainer? Good body, I thank thee. Let 
them Ray 't is groesly done; so it be fairly done, 
no matter. i5i 

Enter Bardolph, wUh a cup of sack. 

Bard, Sir John, there 's one Master Brook 
below would fain speak with you, and be 
acquainted with you; and hath sent your 
worship a morning's draught of sack. 

Fal, Brook is his name? 

Bard. Ay, sir. 

Fal. CaU him in. [ExU BardoIpL] Such 
Brooks are welcome to me, that o'erflow such 
liquor. — Ah, ha! Mistress Ford and Mistress 
PSige, have I encompass'd you? go to; ma!^ 

Jle-etUer Babdolph, with Ford disguised. 

Ford. 'Bless you, sir. im 

Fnl. And you, sir. Would you speak with 
me? 

Ford. I make bold to press with so little 
preparation upon you. 

Fal. You're welcome. What 's your will ? 
—Give us leave, drawer. [Exit Bardolph. 

Ford. Sir, I am a gentleman that luive spent 
much; my name is Brook. 

Fal. Good Master Brook, I desire more 
acquaintance of you. 

Font. Good Sir John, I sue for yours: not 
to charge you; for I must let you understand 
I think myself in better plight for a lender 
than you are: the which liatli something 
embolden'd me to this unseason'd^ intrusion; 
for they say, if money go before, all ways do 
lie open. 

Fal. Money is a good soldier, sir, and will on. 

Fonl. Troth, and I have a bag of money 
liere troubles me: if you will help to bear it, 
Sir John, take half, or all, for easing me of the 
carriage. 

Fal. Sir, I know not how I may desire to be 
your porter. isi 

Ftjrd. I will tell you, sir, if you will give 
me the hearing. 

Fal. S|ieak, good Master Brook : I shall be 
glatl to be your servant 

Ford. Sir, I hear you are a scholar, — I will 



be brief with you; — antl you have been a man 
long known to me, though I liad never so 
good means, as desire, to make myself ac- 
quainted with you. I shall discover a thing 
to you, wherein I must very much lay open 
mine own imperfection: but, good Sir John, 
as you have one eye upon my follies, as you 
hear them unfolded, turn another into the 
register of your own ; tliat I may pass with a 
reproof the easier, sith you yourself know how 
easy it is to be such an offender. 

Fal. Very well, sir; procee<l. 

Ford. There is a gentlewoman in this town, 
her huslmnd's name is Ford. 

Fal. Well, sir. 200 

Ford. I have long lov'd her, and, I protest 
to you, bestowed much on her; following her 
with a doting observance;^ engross'd* oppor- 
tunities to meet her; fee'd every slight occa- 
sion that could but niggardly give me sight of 
her; not only lx>ught many presents to give 
her, but have given largely to many to know 
what she would have given; briefly, I have 
pursued her as love hath pursu'd me; which 
hath been on the wing of all occasions. But 
whatsoever 1 have merited, either in my mind 
or in my means, meed, I am sure, I have 
received none; unless experience be a jewel: 
that I have ])urchased at an infinite mte; and 
that hath taught me to siiy this; 

'*Love liko a Bhadow flies when substance love pursues; 
Pursuing that that flies, and flying what pursues." 

Fal. Have you received no promise of satis- 
faction at her hands? 

Ford. Never. 

Fal. Have you importun'd her to such a 
purpose? 221 

Ford. Never. 

Fal. Of what quality was your love, then? 

Ford. Like a fair house built on another 
man's ground; so that I have lost my edifice 
by mistaking the place where I erected it 

Fal. To what purpose have you unfolded 
this to me ? 

Ford. Wlien I have told vou that, I have 
told you all. Some say, that though she 



1 Via, a Joyous exclamation. 
< CTmeojon'tisanaeasonable. 



> ObiMTTfliiefs attention. 

* Engrou'd, i.e. bouirht in the gross. 
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ajqteuj- hoiieat to me, jet iu other places she 
eiilargeth lier mirth ao far that there ia shrewd * 
coDstniction muds of her. Now, Sir John, 
here is the heart of mj purpoae: jau are a 
gentlcDiaii of excellent breeding, admirable 
diacourae, of great iidraittance,' authentic' in 
your place and iterson, generally allowed* for 



your niany war-like, court-like, and learned 
javpanitiona,'— us 

Ful. O, airl 

fortl. Believe it, for you know it — Hiere 
is money; spend it, spend it; spend more; 
spend all I have; only give me so much of 
your time in exchange of it, as to lay an 
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iimiuble" siege tn the houesty of this Ford's 
wife: use your iirt of wooing; win her to 
consent to you: if any man may, you may as 

Fill. Would it apply well to the vehemency 
of your atFection, that I should win wluvt you 
would enjoy? Methinks you prescribe' to 
yourself very prejwsterously." ioo 

Ford. O, imdewtaiid my drift She dwells 



' t}fgrtat admi 

< .lUnnd^'apprnnd of. 

^ yrrpamt^if ^urcompliihinenU. 

• AmittUf. l.f. pertaliilnu tu lore. 
: Prtierlbt, i.r. h rcmoii)'. 

* PrtpoilrnHiilii. IKntnnly, UDnitilnlly. 
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90 securely" on the excellency of her honour, 
tliat the folly (rf my soul dares not pretieut 
itself; she is too bright to be look'd against. 
Now, could I come to her with any detection 
in my hand, my desires liad instauee" und 
argument to commend themselves: I could 
drive her then from the w.ird of her purity, 
her reputation, her mari'Lige-vow, and a 
thousand other her defences, which now are 
tou-too strongly emirattled against me. Wliat 
say you to 't. Sir John! Mi 

Fa!. Master Bnxik, I will first make bolil 
with your money; next, give me your hand; 
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and last, as I am a geutlemau, you shall, if 
you will, enjoy Ford's wife. aw 

Ford, O good sir! 

Fat. I say you shalL 

Ford. Want no money, Sir John; you shall 
want none. 

Fal, Want no Mistress Ford, Master Brook ; 
you shall want none. I shall be with her, I 
may tell you, by her own appointment — even 
as you came in to me, her assistant, or go- 
between, parted from me: — I say I shall be 
with her between ten and eleven; for at that 
time the jealous raacally knave, her husband, 
will be forth. Come you to me at night; you 
shall know how I speed. 

Ford, I am blest in your acquaintance. Do 
you know Ford, sir^ 280 

FaL Hang him, poor cuckoldly knave! I 
know him not; — yet I wrong him to call him 
poor; they say the jealous wittolly^ knave hath 
ma.s8es of money; for the which his wife seems 
to me well-favour'd. I will use her as the key 
of the cuckoldly rogue's cotfLr; and there 's my 
harvest-home. 

F^jnL I would you knew Ford, sir, that you 
might avoid liim, if you saw him. 

Fal. Hang him, mechanical salt-butter' 
rogue I I will stare him out of his wits; I will 
awe him with my cudgel: it shall hang like 
a meteor o'er the cuckold's honis. f Master 
Brook, thou shalt know I will predominate over 
the peasant, and thou shalt lie with his wife. — ^ 
Come to me soon at night: — Ford 's a knave, 
and I will aggravate his style;* thou, Master 
Brook, shalt know him for knave and cuckold: 
— come to me soon at night. \Exit. 29» 

Ford. What a damn'd Epicurean rascal is 
thisi — My heart is ready to crack witli im- 
patience.— \^Tio says this is improvident* 
jealousy? ray wife hath sent to him, the hour 
\» fix'd, the match is made. Would any man 
liave thought this? — See the hell of having a 
faUe woman! My bed shall be abus'd, my 
coffers ransack'd, my reputation gnawn at; 
and I shall not only receive this villanous 

1 Wittolly. like a wittol, i.e. k willing cuckold. 

2 if^ehanical, haring a trade, used in contempt. 

* Salt-butter =-tisCi on coarse food. 

* A ftyravate hU gtyU, i,e. add to hii titles that of cuckold. 
« Jirtprwident^ heedless, rash. 



wrong, but stand under the adoption^ of 
abominable terms, and by him who does me 
thiswrong. Terms! names! — Amaimon sounds 
well; Lucifer, well; Barbason, well; yet they 
are devils' additions,^ the names of fiends: but 
cuckold! wittol-cuckold!® the devil himself 
hath not such a name. Page is an ass, a secure^ 
ass: he will trust his wife; he will not be 
jealous. I will rather trust a Fleming with 
my butter, Parson Hugh the Welshman with 
my cheese, an Irishman with my aqua-vitie 
bottle, or a thief to walk my ambling gelding, 
than my wife with herself: then she plots, 
then she ruminates, then she devises; and 
wliat they think in their hearts they may 
effect, they will break their hearts liut they 
will effect. Heaven be i)rai8'd for my jealousy! 
— Eleven o'clock the hour: — I will prevent 
this, detect my wife, be reveng'd on Falstaff, 
and laugh at Page. I will about it; better 
three hours too soon than a minute too late. 
Fie, fie, fie! cuckold! cuckold! cuckold! [Exit. 

ScEXE III. A fidd near Windsor. 

Enter Caius and Rugby. 

Cains. Jack Rugby, — 

I{u(/. Sir? 

Caius. Vat is de clock, Jack? 

Rugf. T is past the hoiu*, sir, that Sir Hugh 
promised to meet. 

Caius. By gar, he has save his soul, dat he 
is no come; he has pray his Pible veil, dat he 
is no come: by gar, Jack Rugby, he is dead 
already, if he be come. 

Buff. He is wise, sir; he knew your worship 
would kill him, if he came. ii 

Caius. By gar, de herring is no dead so as 
I vill kill him. Take your nipier. Jack; I vill 
tell you how I vill kill him. 

Bttg. Alas, sir, I cannot fence. 

Cains. Villainy, take your rapier. 

Ruff. Forbear; here 's company. 

Enter Ilostj Shallow, Slender, and Page. 
Host. 'Bless thee, bully doctor! 



« Stand under Vu adoption =whm\i to the imposition. 

7 Addition*, titles. 

8 Wiitnlcuchtld. one knowingly cuckolded. 
Secure, unreflecting. 
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Sial, 'Save you, Miuter Doctor CaiuBl 
/'offe. Now, good nia«ter doctor! so 

Uleii. 'liivt yon good morrow, wr. 
Caiu*. Vat be all you, one, two, tree, four, 
oome forf 

J/iul. To Bee thee fight, to see tliee foiii, to 
see thee tmrerse j' to see tliee here, to see thee 
there; to see thee pass thy punto,' thy stock,' 
thy reverse,' thy diatance,' thy montiut' Is he 



dead, my Ethiopian) is he dead, my Francisco? 
ha, bully! What says my jKBCulajiiusI my 
U&ien? my heart'Df- elder 1' h&l is he dead, 
buHy-Stale? is he dead? 31 

C<iiitt. By gar, he is de coward Jack priest 
of de varld; he is not show his face. 

Ifott. Thou artQaCastalion-King-Urinal!^ 
Hector of Greece, my boy! 

Cains. I pray yon, bear vitness that me 




I Wh9t* UJftrfeM ADIH I'HVt \i. 



have stay six or neven, two, tree hours for 
him, and he is no come. -x 

XAal. He is the wiser man, master doctor; 
he is ft fiirerof souls, and yomi curer of boJies; 
if you sliould fight, you go agiiinst the hair of ^ 
your prufesBions. — Is it uot true. Master Page? 

Piii/e. Master Shallow, you liave youraelf 
been a great fighter, though now n man of 

!<kaJ. 'Bodikins, Matiter Page, though I now 
be uiil, Hnd of the peace, if I see h sword out, 
my finger itches to make one. Tliniigh we 
are justices, nnd doctors, and churchmen. 



Master Page, we have some salt of our youth 
in us; we are the sons of women. Master 
Page. -M 

Piige. Tia true. Master Shallow. 

.Shal. It will be found so, Master Page.— 
Master Doctor Cains, I am come to feU~h yun 
home. 1 am sworn of the i)eace: you have 
showVl yciutBelf a wise physician, luid Sir 
Hugh hath sliown hiiuaelf a wine luid patieiil 
churchman. You must go with me, master 

//ojif.Panlon.guest-iustice.— AwoiJ.Moun- 
leur Mock-water. PO 

Ciiiiit. Mock-vnter! vat is datl 

Hull. Muck-water, in our English tongue, 
s valour, bully. 
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Cuius. By gar, den, I have as mush mock- 
vater as de Englishman.- -Scurvy jack-dog 
priest ! by gar, me vill cut his ears. 

Host. He will clapper-claw^ thee tightly, 
bully. 

Gtius. Clapper-de-claw! vat is dat? eo 

Host. That is, he will make thee amenda 

Caius. By gar, me do look he shall clapper- 
de-claw me; for, by gar, me vill have it. 

Host. And I will provoke him to % or let 
him wag. 

Cuius. Me tank you for dat 

Host. And, moreover, bully, — But first, 
master guest, and Master Page, and eke 
Cavaliero Slender, go you through the town to 
Frogmore. [Aside to them. 

Page. Sir Hugh is there, is he? 

Host. He is there: see what humour he is 
ill ; and I will bring the doctor about by the 
fields. WiU it do well ? 



Shal. We will do it 84 

Pitge^ ShaLy and ^hn. Adieu, good master 
doctor. [Exeunt Page^ Shallow^ and Slender. 

Caius. By gar, me vill kill de priest; for he 
speak for a jack-an-ape to Anne Page. 

Host. Let him die: sheathe thy impatience, 
throw cold water on thy clioler: go about the 
fields with me through Frogmore: I will bring 
thee where Mistress Anne Page is, at a farm- 
house a-f easting; and thou shalt woo her. 
Cried I aim ? said I well ? 

Caius. By gar, me dank you for dat: by 
gar, I love you; and I shall i)rocure-a you de 
good guest, de earl, de knight, de lords, de 
gentlemen, my patients. 

Host. For the which I will be thy adversary 
toward Anne Page. Said I well? 

Caius. By gar, 'tis good; veil 8ai<l. , lOO 

Host. Jjct us wag, then. 

C<iius.C<jme at my heelH, Jiick Rugby. [Exeunt. 



ACT III. 



Scene. I. A fidd near Frogmore. 

Enter Sir Hugh Evans and Simple. 

Ecans. I f)ray you now, good Master 
Slender^s serving-man, and friend Simple by 
your name, which way liave you look'd for 
Master (^us, that calls himself doctor of 
physic? 

Sim. Marry, sir, the pittie-ward,* the Park- 
ward: every way: old Windsor way, and 
every way but the town way. 

Ecatis. I most fehemently desire you you 
will also look that way. lo 

Sim. I will, sir. [Retires. 

Eetins. 'Pleas my soul, how full of cholers I 
am, and trempling of mind ! — I shall be glad 
if he have deceived me: — how melancholies I 
am! — [I will knog his urinals about his knave's 
cori^tird when I have goot opportunities for the 
; 'ork. — 'Pless my soul ! — ] [Sings. 

" To shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals ; 



> Oapper-tkiw -h9»it thrash. 



* See note 81. 



There will we make o\ir pcds of roses, 
And a thousand fnigrunt posies. 20 

To shallow—" 

'Mercy on me ! I have a great dispositions to 
cry. — [Sings. 

" Melodious birds sing madrigals; — 
When as I sat in Pabylon, — 
And a thou.sand vagram' posies. 
To shallow," kc. 

Sim. [Coming for mtrd] Yonder he is com- 
ing, this wiiy, Sir Hugh. 
Evans. He 's welcome. — [Sings. 

*' To shallow rivers, to whose falls" — 81 

Heaven prosjjer the right I — What weapons is 
he? 

Sim. No weajwns, sir. There comes my 
master, Master Shallow, and another gentle- 
man, from Frogmore, over the stile, this way. 

Eran^. Pray you, give me my gown ; or else 
keep it in your anus. [Heads in a hook. 

Enter Page, Shallow, and Slender. 

Shal. How now, master jxarson I Go(m1 mor- 
row, good Sir Hugh. Keep a gamester from 

3 Vagram, for vagrant. 
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the dice, anil a good student from his book, 
and it is wonderful 

*Slen. [Aiide] Ah, sweet Anne Page ! iO 

Fitge. 'Save you, good Sir Hugh ! 

Brans, 'Pless you from his mercy sake, all 
of voii I 

/ShaL What, the sword and the word ! do 
you study them both, master parson? 

Page. And youthful still, in your doublet 
and hose this raw rheumatic day? 

Evans, There is reasons and causes for it 

Page. We are come to you to do a good 
office, master parson. 60 

Evans. Fery well: what is it? 

Page. Yonder is a most reverend gentle- 
man, who, belike having received wrong by 
some }x;nM>ii, is at most odds with his own 
gravity and jmtience that ever you saw. 

i<fial. I have lived fourscore years and up- 
ward; I never heanl a man of his place, grav- 
ity, and learning, so wide of ^ his own respect 

Evans. What is lie? 59 

J*age. I think you know him; Master Doc- 
tor Caius, the renowned French physician. 

Ecans. Got's will, ami his {)assion of my 
hem-t I I had as lief you would tell me of a 
mess of iK)rri(lge. 

Page. Why? 

Evans. He has no more knowledge in Hib- 
bocrates and Galen, — and he is a knave be- 
sides; a cowardly knave as you would desires 
to be acquainted withal. 

Page. I warrant you, he 's the man should 
fight with him. 7i 

>S7e/i. [Asifie] O sweet Anne Page ! 

tShai. It a])pears so, by his weapons. — Keep 
them asunder: — here comes Doctor Gains. 

Enter Host, Caius, and Rugby. 

Page. Nay, good master parson, keep in 
your weajwu. 

A^/ial. So do you, good master doctor. 

Jlost. Disarm them, and let them question: 
[Page and Host take the rapiers from t/tern] let 
them keep their limbs whole, and hack our 
English. 80 

Caius. I pray you, lot-a me s])eak a word 
vit your ear. Therefore \nll you not meet-a me ? 

I So wide o/, i.e. so wide of the mark of. 
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Evaiis. [Aside to Caius] Pray you, uae your 
patience: in goot time. m 

Caius. By gar, you are de coward, de Jack- 
dog, John-ape. 

Evans. [Aside to Caius] Pray you, let us not 
be laughing-stogs to other men's humours; I 
desire you in friendship, and I will one way 
or other make you amends. — [Aloud] I will 
knog your urinals about your knave's cogs- 
comb for missing your meetings and appoint- 
ments. 92 

Caius. Diable! — Jack Rugby, — mine host 
de Jarteer, — have I not stay for him to kill 
him? have I not, at de place I did apix>int? 

Evans. As I am a Christians soul, now, look 
you, this is the place appointed: I'll be judg- 
ment by mine host of the Garter. 

Host. Peace, I say, Guallia and Gaul, French 
and Welsh, soul-curer and body-curer ! lOO 

Caius. Ay, dat is very good; excellent 

Host. Peace, I say I hear mine host of the 
Garter. Am I politic? am I subtle? am I a 
Machiavel? Shall I lose my doctor? no; he 
gives me the potions and the motions. Shall 
I lose my parson, my priest, my Sir Hugh? 
no; he gives me the pr6ver1)s and the no- verbs. 
— Give me thy hand, terrestrial ; [taking Caiui 
hand] so. — Give me thy hand, celestial; [takit^ 
Evans* hand] so. [Host joins their hands in 
token of reconciliation] — Boys of art, I have de- 
ceiv'd you both; I have directed you to wrong 
places: your hearts ai'e mighty, your skins are 
whole, and let burnt sack be the issue. — Come, 
lay their swords to pawn. — Follow me, lads of 
peace; follow, follow, follow. 

Shal. Trust me, a mad host — Follow, gen- 
tlemen, follow. 

A^len. [Aside] O sweet Anne Page I 
[EiC€H7it Shallow^ Slender^ PcLg^t and Host, 

Caius. Ha, do I perceive dat? have you 
make-a de not of us, ha, lia? 119 

Evans. This is well; he has made us his 
vlouting-stog.* — I desire you that we may be 
friends; and let us knog our prains together 
to be revenge on this same scall,^ scurN-y, cog- 
ging* companion,* the host of the Garter. 

Caius. By gar, vit all my heart He pro- 

- Vloutingttog, i e. flniiting-stock^ laughing-stock. 

' Scall, for scald -shabby, mean. 

* Cogging, cheating. < Companion ^ttHow. 
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mise to bring me vere is Aiine Page; by gar, 
• he deceive me too. 137 

Emns. Well, I will smite his noddle& Pray 
you, follow. 

[Exeunt arm in arm, Rugby and Simple 
imitating thetn. 

Scene IL The street, in }yindior. 

Enter Mistress Page and Robin. 

Mn. Page, Nay, keep your way, little gal- 
lant; you were wont to be a follower, but now 
you are a leader. Whether had you rather 
lead mine eyes, or eye your master's heels? 

Rob. 1 had rather, forsooth, go before you 
like a man than follow him like a dwarf. 

Mn. Page. O, you are a flattering boy: now 
I see you'll be a courtier. 

Enter Ford. 

Ford. Well met, Mistress Page. Whither 
go you ? 10 

yrs. Page. Truly, sir, to see your wife. Is 
iihe at home i 

Ford. Ay, and as idle as she may hang toge- 
ther, for want of company. I think, if your 
husbands were dead, you two would marry. 

yn. Page. Be sure of that, — two other hus- 
bands. 

F'rrd. Where had you this pretty weather- 
cock? 

Mr$. Page. I cannot tell what the dickens 
his name is my husband had him of. — Wh«at 
•lo you call your knight's name, sirrah ? 21 

Rfih. Sir John Falstaff. 

Ford. Sir John Falstaff! 

J/r«. Page. He, he; I can never hit on's 
name. — There is such a league between my 
P<h1 man and he I — Is your wife at home in- 
deerU 

Fortl. Indeed she is. 

^n. Pnge. By your leave, sir: I am sick 
till 1 see her. [ExeuiU Mrs. Page and Robin. 

Ford. Has Page any brains? hath he any 
ey w ? hath he any think i ng ? Sure, they sleep ; 
he hath no use of them. Why, this boy will 
carry a letter twenty mile, as easy as a cannon 
will ahoot point-blank twelve score. ^ He 



1 Twelve eeore, ie. twelre score yanls. 



pieces out his wife's inclination ; he gives her 
folly motion' and advantage: and now she's 
going to my wife, and Faistaff's boy with her: 
— a man may hear this shower sing in the 
wind: — and Falstaff s boy with her I — Good 
plots! — they are laid; and our revolted wives 
share damnation together. Well; I will take 
him, then torture my wife, pluck the borrow'd 
veil of modesty from the so seeming Mistress 
Page, divulge Page^ himself for a secure* and 
wilful Acteeon ; and to these violent pixxieed- 
ings all my neighbours shall cry aim.* [Clod' 
strikes.] The clock gives me my cue, and my 
assurance bids me setorch: there I shall find 
Falstaff: I shall be rather prais'd for this 
than mock'd ; for it is as positive as the earth 
is firm that Falstaff is there: I will go. W) 

^n^erPAGE, Shallow, Slender, Ilosty Sir 
Hugh Evans, Caius, and Rugby. 

Shal., Page, dbc. Well met. Master Ford. 

Ford. Trust me, a good knot: I have go(xl 
cheer fit home; and I pray you all, go with 
me. 

JS/ial. I must excuse myself. Master Ford. 

Slen. And so must I, sir: we have aj>- 
pointed to dine with Mistress Anne, and I 
would not break with her for more money 
than I '11 speak of. 

tShal. We have lingerd about a match be- 
tween Anne Page and my cousin Slender, and 
this day we shall have our answer. 00 

Slen. I hope I have your gO(xl will, father 
Page. 

Page. You have, Master Slender: I stand 
wholly for you: — but my wife, nuister doctor, 
is for you altogether. 

Cains. Ay, by gar; and de maid is love-a 
me; my nursh-a Quickly tell me so mush. 
• Host. What say you to young Master Fen- 
ton? he capers, he tlances, he has eye« (»f 
youth, he writes verses, he speaks holiday, he 
smells AprU and May: he will can-y 't, he will 
carry 't; 'tis in his buttons;® he will cany 't. . 

Page. Not by my consent, I promise you. 

9 Motion, motive, incitement 

» Divulffe Page, i.e. proclaim Pajfe 

4 Secure, wanting in circnmapectioii 

* Cry aim (/o)= approve of. 

« In hu buttoiu =in his capacity or power. 
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The gentleman is of no having:^ he kept com- 
pany with the wild prince and Pointz; he is 
of too high a region; he knows too mach. No, 
he shall not knit a knot in his fortunes with 
the finger of my substance: if he take her, let 
him take her simply ; the wealth I liave waits 
on my consent, and my consent goes not that 
way. 80 

Ford. I beseech you heartily, some of you 
go home with me U) dinner: besides your 
cheer, you shiill have sjwrt; I will show you 
a monster. — Master doctor, you shall go; — 
so shall you. Master Piige; — and you, Sir 
HugL 

Shal. Well, fare you well: — we shall have 
the freer wooing at Master Piige's. 

[^Exeunt Shallow and Slender. 

Cains. Go home, John Rugby; I come mum. 

[Kvit Iiu(/bt/. 

Host. Farewell, my heaiia: I will to my 
honest knight Fai«taff, and drink canary with 
him. [E.vit. 

Ford. [Aside] I think I shall drink in pipe- 
wine'-^ first with him; I'll make him dance. — 
Will you go, gentles ? 93 

All. Have with you to see this monster. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene III, A room in Ford's house. 

Enter Mistress Ford and Mistress Page. 

Mrs. Ford. What, John ! What, Robert 1 
Jfrs. Page. Quickly, quickly: — is the buck- 
basket — ' 

Mrs. Ford. I warrant — What, Robin, I say! 

Enter Servants with a basket. 

Mrs. Page. Come, come, come. 

Mrs. Ford. Here, set it down. 

Mrs. Page. Give your men the charge; we 
must be brief. 

Mrs. Ford. Marry, as 1 told you before, 
John and liobert, be remly here hard by in 
the brew-house; and when I suddenly call 
you, come forth, and, without any pause or 
staggering, t^ike this basket on your shoul- 
ders: tliiit done, trudge with it in all haste, 

1 Uaviwj. income, poMessions. 

» Pipe-H'iiit, i.e. wine from the cask. 

a Buek'baeket, a basket for toiled linen. 
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and carry it among the whitsters^ in Datchet- 
mead, and there empty it in the muddy ditcli 
close by the Thames side. 

Mrs. Page. You will do it? 

Mrs. Ford, I ha' told them over and over; 
they lack no direction. — Be gone, and come 
when you are call'd. [Exeunt Servants. 

Mrs. Page. Here comes little Robin. ui 

E)iter Robin. 

Mrs. Ford. How now, my eyas -musket!'* 
what news with you I 

Bob. My master. Sir John, is come in at 
your back-door, Mistress Ford, and requests 
your company. 

Mrs. Page. You httle Jack-a-Lent,** have 
you been tiiie to usi 

Hob. Ay, I '11 be sworn. My master knows 
not of your being here, and hath threatened 
to put me into everl;i«ting liberty, if I tell you 
of it; for he swears he '11 turn me away. 

Mrs. Page. Tliou 'rt a good boy: this secrecy 
of thine shall be a tiiilor to thee, and shall 
make thee a new doublet and hose. — I '11 go 
hide me. 

Mrs. Ford. Do so. — Go tell thy master I am 
alone. — Mistress Page, remember you your 
cue. [Ejrit Hobin. 

Mrs. Page. I warrant thee ; if I do not act 
it, Iiiss me. [Earit. 

Mrs. Ford. Go to, then: we'll use this un- 
wholesome humidity, this gross watery pum- 
pion;^ we'll teach him to know turtles® from 
jays.* 45 

Enter Falstaff. 

Fal. "Have I caught" thee, "my heavenly 
jewel?" Why, now let me die, for I have 
liv'd long enough; this is the perioil of my 
ambition : [lisses her hand] this blesse<i hour I 

Mrs. Ford. O sweet Sir John ! 

Fal. Mistress Fonl, I cannot cog,'° I can- 
not pnite, Mistress Ford. Now shall I sin in 
my wish, — I would thy husband were dead : 

* WhittUrs, bleachers. 

^ EyoM'Viufkft. a young iparrow-hawk. 

< Jaek-a-Lent, a stuffed puppet 

7 Pumpion, a pumpkin. 

" Tiirtleg, use<l figuratively = chaste women. 

JayH, used figuratively = unchaste women. 

^^CtMj, deceive, cheat. 



I 11 a|ieuk it before the best lonl, I 
thee my luily. 

Mn. Ford. I your kily, Sir John '. alas, I 
shuiild be a pitiful laily '. 

Fal. Let the court of France ahow me such 
iiuuthvr. I see huw thine eye would emulate 
the diamond : thon hast the i-ight arched 
U^uty of the brow that becomea the eliip- 
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tire,' the tiit'-valinjit,' or any tire' of Venetian 
tulmittaiicL'.' m 

Mrs. thni. A plain kerchief. Sir John: my 
brows become nothi ng else ; nor thatwel 1 neither. 

Ftd. By Uie Lonl, tliou art a traitor to say 
ho: thou wouldst make an absolute courtier; 
and the lirm fixture of thy foot would give an 
excellent motion to tliy pi\t in a semicircled 




farthiugale. I see what tliou wert, if Fortune I 
thy foe were not. Nature thy friend. Come, 
thuu canst not hide it. :i 

Jfr». Fiml. Believe nie, there 'h no such thing I 

Fill. What made me love thee ! let tlint jwr- 
KUii'le thee there 'i something eitraonlinary in 
thee. Come, I cannot oog? anil nay thou ait 
tliiR and tliat, like a ninny of these lisping 
hawthoni - buds, that come like women in 
men's apparel, and smell like Buck lerBbury" in 



simple time;^ I canuot: Init I love thee; none 
but thee; anil thou deserv'st it. m 

Mrs. Fiml. Do not betray nie, sir. I fear 
you love Mistress Vufft. 

Fat. Tliou niightst as well say I love to 
walk by the (I'ountei-gate, whiuh in as liateful 
lo me KM tile reek* of a limekiln. 

Mn. F'ml. Well, heaven knows how I love 
you; and you shall cue ilay liiiil it. 

Fa(. Keep in tliat mind; 1 11 deserve it 

J/m. Font. Nay, I must tell you, so yo.i do; 
or eLw' I could nut lie in that mind. vl 

Jlob. [ M'ithin] Midti-eKH FonI, Mistress Ford! 
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here's MiBtre«i Page at the door, sweating, 
aiid lilowing, and looking wildly, and would 
needs speak with yoa presently. 

Fal. She shall not see me: I will ensconce 
me behind the arras. 

Mrs, Ford. Pray you, do so : she 's a very 
tattling woman. 

[FaUtaff stands behind the arras. 

Re-enter Mistress Page and Robin. 

What 'm the matter ? how now ! loo 

yfrs. Page. O Mistress Ford, what have you 
done? You're sham'd, you're overthrown, 
you're undone for ever! 

Mrs, Ford, What's the matter, good Mis- 
tress Page? 

Mrs. Page. O well -a -day, Mistress Ford! 
having an honest man to yoiu* husband, to give 
him such cause of siutpicion ! 

Mrs. Ford, Wliat cause of suspicion ? 

Mrs. Page. What cause of suspicion I Out 
ujion you I how am I mistook in you ! in 

Mrs. Ford. Why, alas, what's the matter? 

Mrs. Page. Your husl)and 's coming hither, 
woman, with all the officei-s in Windsor, to 
search for a gentleman that he says is here now 
in the house, by your consent, to tike an ill 
advantage of his absence: you are undone. 

Mrs, Ford. T is not ho, I \\o\\e, 

Mrs. Page. Pray heaven it Ikj not so, that 
you have such a man here! but 'tis most cer- 
tain your huslxmd 's coming, with half Wind- 
sor at his heels, to seaix^h for such a one. I 
come Ijefore to tell you. If you know yourself 
clear, why, I am gbid of it; but if you have a 
friend here, convey,* convey him out. Be not 
amazed ; call all your senses to you ; defend 
your reputiition, or bid farewell to your gocxl 
life for ever. 128 

Mrs. Furd. What shall I do?— There is a 
gentleman my dear friend; and I feai* not 
mine own sliaine so much as his |)eril : I had 
rather than a thoussuid pound lie were out of 
the house. 

Mrs. Page. F^or shame! never stand "you 
ha<l nither" and "you ha<l rather:" your hus- 
biuid 's here at hand ; liethink you of some 
conveyance:^ in the house you cannot hide 

1 Convey t remove secretly. » Convtyaivce, trick, device. 
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him. — O, how have you deceiv'd me ! — Look, 
here is a basket: if he be of anv reasonable 
stature, he may creep in here; and throw foul 
linen upon him, as if it were going to buck- 
ing: or, — it is whiting-time,^ — send him by 
your two men to Datchet-mead. i4i 

Mrs. Ford, He 's too big to go in there. What 
shaUIdo? 

Re-enter Falstaff. 

Fal, Let me see 't, let me see *t, O, let me 
see't! — I'll in, I'll in: — follow your friend's 
counsel: — I'll in. 

Mrs. Page, What, Sir John Falstaff! Are 
these your letters, knight ? 

Fal. I love thee, and none but thee ; help 
me away: let me creep in here. I '11 never — 
[Ooes into the basket; they cover 
him icith foul linen. 

Mrs. Page. Help to cover your master, l)oy. 
— Call your men. Mistress Ford. — You dis- 
sembling knight ! [Exit Rolnn, isa 

Mrs. Ford. What, John ! Robert ! John ! 

Re-enter Servants, 

Go take up these clothes here quickly: — 
where 's the cowl - staff ? look, how you 
drumble!* — Carry them to the laundress in 
Datchet-mead quickly, come. 

[They are going off with the Ixtsl'et^ ichen- 

Enter Ford, Page, Caius, and Sir Hugh 

Evans. 

Ford. 'Pray you, come near: if I suspect 
without cause, why then make s]>ort at me; 
then let me be your jest; I deserve it. — How 
now ! whither bear you this? 1j^ 

Serv. To the laundress, forsooth. 

Mrs. Ford. Wliy, what have you to do 
whither thev l>eai- it ? You were best meddle 
with buck-wjishing.* 

Ford. Buck ! I would I could wjish myself 
of the buck ! — Buck, buck, buck I Ay, buck ; 
I warrant you, buck ; and of the season too, 
it shall apj)ear. [Exeunt Servants icith the 
basket.] — Gentlemen, I havedream'd to-night; 
I '11 tell you my dream. Here, hert% here he 



3 IVhiting-tvM^ blcHching-tiine. 

* I>nif/t6te = are Bluggitth. 

* Budctcathiiig, i.e. washing of loileU linen. 
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my keys : ascend my chambers; search, seek, 
find oat: I '11 warrant we '11 unkennel the fox. 
— Let me stop this way first [Locks the door], 
— So, now uncape.^ 

Page. Good Master Ford, be contented: 
you wrong yoaraelf too much. 

I'ord. True, Master Page. — Up, gentlemen; 
you shall see sport anon: follow me, gentle- 
men. [Exit. 

Evans. This lb fery fantastical humours and 
jealousies. 182 

Caius. By gar, 'tis no de fashion of France; 
it is not jealous in France. 

Page. Nay, follow liim, gentlemen; see the 
issue of his sesirch. 

[Exeunt Page, Caius, and Evans. 

Mrs. Page. Is there not a double excellency 
in this? 

Mrs. Ford. I know not which pleases me 
better, that my husband is deceiv'd, or Sir 
John. 191 

Mrs. Page. What a taking was he in when 
your husband asked what was in the basket ! 

Mrs. Ford. I am half afraid he will have 
need of washing; so throwing him into the 
water will do him a benefit. 

Mrs. Page. Hang him, dishonest rascal ! I 
would all of the same strain were in the same 
distress. 

Mrs. Ford. I think my husband hath some 
special suspicion of Falstaff's being here; for 
I never saw him so gross in his jealousy till 
now. 

Mrs. Page. I will lay a plot to try that; 
and we will yet have more tricks with Fal- 
staif: his dissolute disease will scarce obey this 
medicine. 

Mrs. Ford. Shall we send that foolish car- 
rion Mistress Quickly to him, and excuse his 
throwing into the water; and give him another 
hope, to betray him to another punishment? 

Mrs. Page. We will do it: let him be sent 
for to-morrow eight o'clock, to have amends. 

Re-enter Ford, Page, Cail's, and 
Sir Hugh Evans. 

Ford. I cannot find him: maybe the knave 
bragg'd of that he could not compass. 

> Uneape, perbapt=(o uncouple houndi. 
VOL. IV. 



Mrs. Page [Aside to Mrs. Ford] Heard you 
that? 

Mrs. Ford. [Aside to Mrs. Page] Ay, ay, 
pciice. — You use me well. Muster Ford, do 
you? 

Ford. Ay, I do so. 

Mrs. Ford. Heaven make you better than 
your thoughts ! 

[Retires up stage with Mrs. Page. 

Ford. Amen! 220 

Mrs: Page. You do yourself mighty wrong, 
Master Ford. 

Ford Ay, ay; 1 must bear it. 

Evans. If there be any ixxly in the house, 
and in the chambers, and in the cofiers, and 
in the presses, heaven forgive my sins at the 
day of judgment ! 

Caius. By gar, nor I too; dei-e is no bodies. 

Page. Fie, tie. Master Ford! are you not 
asham'd? What spirit, what devil suggests 
this imagination? I would not ha' your dis- 
tem])er in this kind for the wealth of Windsor 
Castle. 

Ford. 'Tis my fault. Master Page: I suffer 
for it S85 

Evans. You suffer for a pad conscience: your 
wife is as honest a 'omans as I will desires 
among five thousand, and five hundred too. 

Caius. By gar, I see 't is an honest woman. 

Ford. Well; — I promis'd you a dinner: — 
come, come, walk in tlie Park: I pray you, 
pardon me ; I will hereafter make known to 
you why I have done thia — Come, wife; — 
come. Mistress Page. — I jwjiy you, pardon me; 
pray heartily, pardon me. 

Page. Let's go in, gentlemen; but, trust 
me, we '11 mock him. I do invite you to-mor- 
row morning to my house to break&ist: after, 
we '11 a-birding^ together; I have a fine hawk 
for the bush. Shall it be so? 

Ford. Any thing. 

£Evans. If there is one, I shall make two in ^ 
the com|)any. 2*1 ,- 

Caius. If dere be one or two, I shall make-a.; 
de tuixl. ^ 

Ford.'} Pray you, go. Master Pagt*. ( 

Evans. I pray you now, remembrance to- 
morrow on the lousy knave, mine host. 



s fiird^n^s shooting birds. 
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Cuius, Dat is good ; by gar, vit all my heart 

Evans, A lousy kiiave, to have his gibes 

and his mockeries ! [Exeunt. 

Scene IV. Before Page's house. 

Enter Fenton, Anne Page, and Mistress 
Quickly. — Quickly stands apart, 

Fent, I see I cannot get thy father's love; 
Therefore no more turn me to him, sweet Nan. 

Anne, Alas, how then? 

FeiU. Why, thou must be thyself. 

He doth object I am too great of birth; 
And that, my state being gaird^ with my ex- 
pense, 
I seek to heal it only by his wealth: 
Besides, these other liars he lays before me, — 
My riots jiast, my wild societies; 
And tells me 't is a thing impossible 
I should love thee but as a property. lo 

Anne, May be he tells you true. 

Fent, No, heaven so speed me in my time 
to come! 
Albeit I will confess thy father's wealth 
Was the first motive that I woo'd thee, Anne: 
Yet, wooing thee, I found thee of more value 
Than stamps in gold or sums in sealed bags; 
And 't is the very riches of thyself 
That now I aim at 

Anne, GJentle Master Fenton, 

Yet seek my father's love; still seek it, sir: 
If opportunity* and humblest suit 20 

Cannot attain it, why, then — Hark you hither. 

[They converse apart. 

Enter Shallow a^vd Slender. 

Shal, Break their talk. Mistress Quickly: 
my kinsman shall speak for himself. 

Slen, I '11 make a shaft^ or a bolt on 't: 'slid, 
't is but venturing. 

Shal. Be not dismay'd. 

Slen. No, she shall not dismay me: I care 
not for that, — but thiit I am afeanl. 

Quick, Hark ye; Master Slender would 
speak a word with you. so 

Anne. I come to him. — [Aside"] This is my 
father's choice: 

1 (?a<rd, crippled. 

> Opportunity, making use of fltting occasions. 

* I'U make a tha/t, &c = I '11 hit or miss. 
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O, what a world of vile ill-favour'd faults 
Looks handsome in three hundred pounds a- 
year! — 

Quick, And how does good Master Fenton ? 
Pray you, a word with you. — 

Shal. She's coming; to her, coz. O boy, 
thou liadst a father ! 

Slen, 1 had a father. Mistress Anne; — my 
uncle can tell you good jests of him. — Pray 
you, uncle, tell Mistress Anne the jest, how 
my father stole two geese out of a jHjn, gooil 
uncle. 41 

Shal, Mistress Anne, my cousin loves you. 

Shn. Ay, that I do; as well as I love any 
woman in Glostershire. 

Shal, He will maintain you like a gentle- 
woman. 

Slen. Ay, that I will, come cut and long- 
tail,^ under the degree of a squire. 

Shal. He will make you a hundre<l and fifty 
pounds jointure. to 

Anne. Good Master Shallow, let him woo 
for himself. 

Shal. Marry, I thank you for it; I tliank you 
for that good comfort. — She calls you, coz: I '11 
leave you. 

Anne. Now, Master Slender, — 

Slen. Now, good Mistress Anne, — 

Anne. What is your will? 

Slen. My will! 'od's heartlings, that's a 
pretty jest indeeil! I ne'er made my will 
yet, I thank heaven; I am not such a sickly 
creature, I give heaven praise. (^ 

Anne. I mean, Master Slender, what would 
you with me? 

Sle^u Truly, for mine own part, I would 
little or nothing with you. Your father ;uid 
my uncle hath made motions:^ if it l>e my 
luck, so; if not, happy man be his dole! They 
can tell you how things go better than I can: 
you may ask your father; here he comes. 70 

Enter Page and Mistress Page. 

Page. Now, Master Slender: — love him, 
daughter Anne. — 
Why, how now! what does Master Fenton 
here? 



* Come cut and long-tail =^hntev*;r may happen. 

* Jlotioru, i.e. propositions. 
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You wrong me Bir, diiu atiU to haunt m; house; 
I told jou, sir, my daughter in diipoe'd of. 

FetU. Nay, Master Page, be nut impatient 

Jlr*. Pagt. Good Master Feiiton, come not 
to Toy child. 

Page. She ia no match for you. 

Fmt. Sir, will you henr me \ 

Page. No, good Mafiter Fenton. — 

Come, Master Shallow; come,eoi)81trnder; in. — 

Knowing my mind, you wrong me. Master 

Fenton. so 

[£r«iii/ Page, Skallote, anil flleniler. 

^Hict. Speak to Mistreaa Fagv. 

FtnU. Good MistresB Page, for that I lore 
jour daughter 
In HUch a righteous fashion an I do, 
Prrforce, against all checks, rebukes, and man- 

1 muflt advance the colours of my love. 
And not retire: let me have your good will. 

Anne. Good mother, do not many me to 
yond fooL 

Jfrt. Page. I mean it not; I seek you a 
better husband. — 

i^Hict. That's my master, muster doctor. — 
Anne. Alas, I had mther be set quick i'th' 
earth, m 

Anil bowl'd to death witli tuniips! 

.Vri. Page. Come, trouble not yourself.— 
Good Itaster Fenton, 
I will not be your friend nor enemy: 
My daughter will I question how slie loves you, 
And as I find her, so am I affected. 
Till then farewell, sir: she must nedls go in; 
Her father will be angt^-. 

Fent. Farewell, gentle mistress. — Farewell, 

San. [ExtuiU ifrt. Pige and Anne. 

i/Htrt. Tliisis my doing now; — "Nay,"siiid 

I, "will you cwt away your child on a fi«il 

and a jihysician? Look on Master Fenton:" 

—this is my doing. 102 

Fmt. I thank thee; aud I pray thee, once 

to-night 

Give my sweet Nan this ring: there's for thy 

t«ins. 

Quiet. Now heaven send thee good fortune! 
[Erit Fenlon.] A kind heart he hatli: a wo- 
man would run through fire and water for 
■nch a kind heart But yet I would my mas- 
ter had Mistress Anne; or I would Master 



Slender bad her; or, in sooth, I would Master 
Fenton had her; I will do what I can for 
them all three; for so I have promis'd, and 
I '11 be as good as my word ; but speciously ' for 
Master Fenton. Well, I inuHt of another 




errand to Sir John Falntnff from my two niis- 
treaaes: what a beast am I to slack it: [Krii, 



Enter Talbtatt fi^lviral hg Bardolph. 

Fal. Bardolph, I say,— 

Bard. Here, sir. 

Fal Go fetch me a <iuai-t of sack; jmt n 
toast in 't [Exii Bardolph.'] Have I lived to be 
carrievl in a basket, and to l>e thrown in the 
Tliamea like a barrow of butcher's offal? Well, 
if I lie ser^-'d such another trick, I 'II have 
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my brainj3 ta'eii out, and butter'd, and give 

tliem to a dog for a new-year^s gift The 

rogues slighted nie^ into the river with as 

httle remorse as they would have drown'd a 

blind bitch's puppies, fifteen i' the litter: and 

you may know by my size that I have a kind 

of alacrity in sinking; if the bottom were as 

deep as Iiell, I should down. I had been 

drowned, but that the shore was shelvy and 

shallow, — a death that I abhor; for the water 

? swells a man; [jind what a thing should I have 

' ])een when I had been swelled! I should have 

- been a mountain of munmiy. ^ 

He-enter Bardolph with sack. 

Bard. Here 's Mistress Quickly, sir, to speak 
with you. 21 

Fal. Gome, let me pour in some sack to the 
Thames water; for my belly's as cold as if I 
Iwid swallowed snowballs for pills to cool the 
reins.^ Call her in. 

Bard. Oome in, woman! 

Enter Mistress Quicklt. 

Quick. By your leave; I cry you mercy: — 
give your worship good morrow. 

Fed. Take away these chalices.^ Go brew 
me a pottle^ of sack finely. -jo 

Bard. With eggs, dr? 

Fal. Simple of itself; I'll no pullet-sperm^ 
in my brewage. [Exit Bardolph.] How now ! 

Quick, Marry, sir, I come to your worship 
from Mistress Ford. 

Fal. Mistress Ford! I have had ford enough; 
I was thrown into the ford; I liave my belly 
full of ford. 

Quick. Alas the day! good heart, that waa 
not her fault: she does so take on with her 
men; they mist<x)k their erection. 4i 

Fal. So did I mine, to build upon a foolish 
woman's promise. 

Quick. Well, she Liments, sir, for it, that 
it would yearn your heart to see it Her hus- 
Ixand goes this morning a binling;° she desires 
you once more to come to her between eight 



> Slighted me = threw me heedlessly. 

a The reitig, the kidneys. « ChalieeM, cups. 

* Pottle, a large tankard, originally holding two quarts. 

* PuUet-gperm = the embryo of a chicken. 
^ Birding = shooting birds. 
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and nine: I must carry her word quickly: 
she '11 make you amends, I w«uTant you. 

Fal. Well, I will visit her: tell her so; and 
bid her think what a man is: let her consider 
his frailty, and then judge of my merit 52 

Quick. 1 will tell her. 

Fal. Do so. Between nine and ten, say'st 
thou? 

Quick. Eight and nine, sir. 

Fal. Well, be gone: I will not miss her. 

Quick. Peace be with you, sir. [Exit. 

Fal. I marvel I hear not of Master Brook; 
he sent me word to stay within: I like his 
money welL — O, here he comes. oo 

Enter Foed disguised. 

Ford. 'Bless you, sir ! 

Fal. Now, Master Brook, — you come to 
know what hath pass'd between me and Ford's 
wife? 

Ford. That, indeed, Sir John, is my business. 

Fal. Master Brook, I will not lie to you: I 
was at her house the hour she appointed me. 

Ford. And how sped you, sir? 

Fal. Very ill-favouredly. Master Brook. 

Ford. How so, sii-? Did she change her de- 
termination? TO 

Fal. No, Master Brook ; but the peaking^ 
comuto^ husband, Master Brook, dwelling in 
a continual larum of jealousy, comes me in 
the instant of our encounter, after we had 
embrac'd, kiss'd, protested, and, as it were, 
spoke the prologue of our comedy; and at his 
heels a rabble of his companions, thither ])ro- 
vok'd and instigated by his distemper, and, 
forsooth, to search his house for his wife's love. 

Ford. What, while you were there ? so 

Fal. While I was there. 

Ford. And did he search for you, and could 
not find you ? 

Fal. You shall hear. As good luck would 
have it, come in one Mistress Page: gives in- 
telligence of Ford's approach; and, in her in- 
vention* and Ford's wife's distraction, they 
convey'd me into a buck-basket*" 

Ford. A buck -basket :»<> 

Fal. By the Lord, a buck-basket! ^^ — ramm'd 



y /*<;ailrin^= sneaking. 
• Jnwntion, i.e. device. 
10 Dnck'biuket, basket of soiled linen. 



* Comuio, a cuckold. 
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me in with foul shirts and sniocks, socks, foul 
stockings, greasy napkins; that, Master Brook, 
there was the rankest compound of villanous 
smell that ever ofifended nostril. 94 

Ford. And how long lay you there? 

Ftd, Nay, you shall hear, Master Brook, 

what I have suffered to bring this woman to 

evil for your good. Being thus cramm'd in 

the basket, a couple of Fonl's knaves, his 

hinds,^ were called forth by their mistress to 

carry me in the name of foul clothes to Dat- 

chet-lane : they took me on their shoulders; 

met the jealous knave their master in the 

duor, who asked them once or twice what they 

had in their basket: I quak'd for fear, lest 

the lunatic knave would havesearch'd it; but 

fiite, onlaining he should be a cuckold, held 

his hand. Well: on went he for a search, and 

awav went I for foul clothes. But mark the 

Sequel, ^Lister Brook: I sufifer'd the pangs of 

three several deaths; first, an intolerable 

fright, to be detected with a jealous rotten 

beU-wether; next, to be compassed, like a good 

bilbo,^ in the circumference of a jieck, hilt to 

point, heel to head; and then, to be stopp'd 

in, like a strong distillation, with stinking 

clothes that fretted' in their own grease: think 

of that, — a man of my kidney, — thuik of that, 

—tliat am as subject to heat as ])utter; a man 

of continual dissolution and thaw; — it was a 

miracle to scape sufifocation. And in the 

height of this bath, when I was more tlian 

half stew'd in grease, like a Dutch dish, to be 

thrown into the Thames, and cool'd, glowing 

hot, in that sui^, like a horse-shoe; think of 



that, — hissing hot, — think of that, Master 
Brook. \Throv>8 him^df irUo chair. vn 

Ford, In good sadness, sir, I am sorry that 
for my sake you have sufifered all this. My suit, 
then, is desjjerate ; you 11 underiiike her no more? 

Fid, [Rises] Master Brook, I will be thrown 
into Etna, as I have been into Thames, ere I will 
leave her thus. Her husband is this morning 
gone a-birding:* I have receiv'd from her 
another embassy of meeting; 'twixt eight and 
nine is the hour, Master Brook. 

Ford. T is past eight already, sir. iss 

Fal. Is it? I will then address me to my 
appointment Come to me at your con- 
venient leisure, and you shall know how I 
speed; and the conclusion shall be crown'd 
with your enjoying her. Adieu. You shall 
have her, Master Brook; Master Brook, you 
shall cuckold Ford. [Exit. 

Ford. Hum, — ha! is this ;i vision? is this a 
dream? do I sleep? Master Ford, awake! 
awake. Master Ford! there's a hole made in 
your best coat. Master Fonl. This *t is to be 
maiTied! this 'tis to have linen and buck- 
baskets!'' — Well, I will proclaim myself what 
I am: I will now take the lecher; he is at my 
house; he cannot scape me; \ is impossible 
he should ; he cannot creep into a halfpenny 
purse, nor into a pepper-box: but, lest the 
devil that guides him should aid him, I will 
search impossible pLaces. Though what I am 
I cannot avoid, yet to be what I would not 
shall not make me tame: if I have horns to 
make me mad, let the proverb go with me, — 
I '11 be horn-mad. [Exit. 



ACT IV. 



[Scene I. The street, 

Ettter Mistress Page, Mistress Quickly, 
and William. 

,Vrg. Page^ Is he at Master Ford's already, 
think'st thou? 
(iutrk. Sure he is by this, or will be pre- 



1 Ilindg, i.e. yoong urrlng-inen. 

» BiUw, a iwonL « Fretted = rottetl 



sently: but, truly, he is very courageous niadS 
about his throwing into the water. Mistress; 
Fonl desires you to come su<ldenly. i 

Mrs. Page. I '11 be with her by iuid by; I'll/ 
but bring my young man here to school. Look, $ 
where his master comes: 'tis a i»laying-day, !,■ 
see. J 



* Birdiiig, i.e. shooting birds. 

A Budc-baekets, basket (>f soiled linen. 
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E»t, 



Sir HtoH EvAoa 



^Uow now, Sir Hugh! no school to-day? lo 

j Evam. No; Master Slender is let the hojn 

{leave to {iky. 

'. Quick. 'Bleasiug of his heart! 

\ Xri. Paye. Sir Hugh, my husband aaya my 

^BOD jirofitH nothing in the world at his book. 



1 pray you, ask him some questions in his , 

' accidence. : 

Hvani. Come hither, William; hold up your 

Mr». Page. Gome on, sirrah; hold up your 

head; answer your master, be not afraid, so 

Siwu. William, how many numbers is in . 

nouns? 




■ Wiii. Two. 

Quid. Truly, I thought there had been one 
number more, because they say, 'Od's-nouns. 

Eeaii». Peace your tattUngs. — What is /air, 
William? 

Mm /'«&Aer. 

(/uici: Polecats! there are fairer things than 
[)olecats, sure. 30 

AVuTu. You are a very simplicity 'oman: I 
pmy you, peace. — What is lapi$, William? 

tVUl. A stone. 

Evant. And what is a stone, William '. 

irUl A |>elible. 

Evan*. N'l, it is lapia: I pray you, remember 
in your proin. 
'. Will. Lapu. 
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£emu. That ia a good WilliauL What ih 

he, Williaui, tliat does lend articles? <o 

Wai. Articles are borrowed of the pronoun, 

and be tlius declined, •Siaffvlariler, nominattvo, 

hie, hcec, hoc. 

Eraiu. Xominativo,hiy,kag,hog; — iiniyyou, 
mark: genitivo, hvjut. Well, what is your ■ 
accusative caaet 

HiW. Accuiativo, hine — 

Emnt. I pray you, have your remembrance, 
child; acev^ntiiv, kung, hang, hog. 

Quick. Hang-hog is I^tiu for bacon, I' 
warrant you. si 

Evaiu. Leave your prabbles, 'oman. — What, 
is the focative case, William? ; 

Will. 0,—vocatvi-o, 0. \ 
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Evans, Remember, William ; f ocative is caret. 

Quick. And that 's a good root 

Evans, 'Oman, forbear. 

Afrs. Page, Peace! 

Evans. What is your genitive case plural, 
William? tK> 

Will. Genitive easel 

Evans. Ay. 

Will, Oenitivo, — hormn^ harum, horum, 

Qnick. * Vengeance of Jenny's case! fie on 
her I — never name her, child, if she be a whore. 

Entns. For shame, 'oman. 

Qfti^^l', You do ill to teach the child such 
words: — he teaches him to hick and to hack, 
which they'll do fast enough of themselves, 
:ind t») call whorum: — fie upon you! 70 

EiHttis, 'Oman, art thou lunaties^ hast thou 
no understandings for thy cases, and the 
iiumliers and the genders? Thou art as foolish 
<!'hristian creatures as I would desirea 

Afn, Page. Prithee, hold thy peace. 

Evans. Show me now, William, some declen- 
sions of your pronouns. 

Will. Forsooth, I have forgot. 

Evtxns. It is qui, qu<je^ quod: if you forgot 
your quies, your quuES^ and your quods, you 
must be preeches.* Go your ways, and play ; go. 

}frs. Page. He is a better scholar than I 
thought he was. 

Evftiis. He is a good sprag- memory. Fare- 
well, Mistress Page. 

Jfrs. Page. Adieu, good Sir Hugh. [Exit 
Sir Hugh.] — Get you home, boy. — Come, we 
stay too long. [Exeunt.^ 

Scene II. ^1 room in Ford's house. 

Eater Falstaff and Mistress Ford. 

Fal. Mi^ress Ford, your sorrow hath eaten 
up my sutferance. I see you are obsequious' 
in your love, and I profess requital to a hair's 
breadth; not only, Mistress Ford, in the simple 
office of love, but in all the accoutrement, 
complement, and ceremony of it But are you 
8«ire of your husband now ? 

Mr^. Ford. He 's a-birding,* sweet Sir John. 

1 Preeehet, i.e. breeched = flQg};e«I. 

* Sprag, for iprBcks quick, alert 

* Ob9equioiuif devoted. 

* Dinting =9hooUD^ birtlR. 



Mrs. Page. [ Within] What, ho, gossip Ford I 

what, ho! lO 

Jfrs. Ford. Step into the chamber. Sir John. 

[Exit Falstaff. 

Enter Mistress Page. 

Mrs. Page. How now, sweetheart I who 's at 
home besides yourself? 

Mrs. Ford. Why, none but mine own people. 

Mrs. Page. Indeed! 

Mrs. Ford. No, certainly. — [Aside to her"] 
Speak louder. 

Mrs. Page. Truly, I am so glad you have 
nobody here. 

Mrs. Ford. Why? 20 

Mrs. Page. Why, woman, your husband is 
in his old lunes^ again: he so takes on yonder 
with my husband ; so rails against all marrie<l 
mankind; so curses all Eve's daughters, of 
what complexion soever; and so buffets him- 
self on the forehead, crying, "Peer out, i)eer 
out!"° that «iny madness I ever yet beheld 
seemed but t^imeiiess, civility, and patience, 
to this his distemper he is in now: I am glad 
the fat knight is not here. 

Mrs. Ford. Why, does he tidk of him? so 

Mrs. Page. Of none but him ; and swears he 
wjis carried out, the last time he search'd for 
him, in a basket; protests to my husband he 
is now here; and hath drawn him and the rest 
of their comj>any from their sjwrt, to make 
another experiment of his sus])icion : but I am 
glad the knight is not here; now he shall see 
his own foolery. 

Mrs. Ford. How near is he. Mistress 
Page? 

Mrs. Page. Hard by; at street end; he will 
be here anon. 4i 

Mrs. Ford. I am undone! — the knight is 
here. 

Mrs. Page. Why, then, you are utterly 
sham'd, and he 's but a dead man. What a 
woman are you! — Away with him, away with 
him! better shame than munier. 

Mrs. Ford. Which way should he go? how 
should I bestow liim? Shall I put him into 
the basket again? 



* Lunes, mad freaks 

* **Pter out, peer out!" an exclamation in a childran'a 
game. 
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Re-etUer Falstaff. 

Fed. No, I '11 come no more i' the basket 
May I not go out ere he come? 5i 

Mrs. Page. Alas, three of Master Ford's 
brothers watch the door with pistols, that 
none shall issue out; otherwise you might slip 
away ere he came. But what make you here? 

Fal. What shall I do?— I '11 creep up into 
the chimney. 

Mrs. Ford. Tliere they always use to dis- 
charge their binling-piecea^ 

J/r«. Page. Creep into the kiln-hole. 

Fed. Where is it? eo 

Mrs. Ford. He will seek there, on my word. 
Neither press, coffer, cheat, trunk, well, vault, 
but he hath an abstract^ for the remembrance 
of such places, and goes to them by his note: 
there is no hiding you in the house. 

Fal. I 'U go out, then. 

Mrs. Page. If you go out in your own 
semblance, you die. Sir John. Unless you go 
out disguis'd, — 6ft 

Mrs. Ford. How might we disguise liim? 

Mrs. Page. Alas the day, I know not ! There 
is no woman's gown big enough for him ; other- 
wise he might put on a hat, a muffler,^ and a 
kerchief, and so escape. 

Fal. Good hearts, devise something: any 
extremity rather than a mischief. 

Mrs. Ford. My maid's aunt, the fat woman 
of Brainford, has a gown above. 

Mrs. Page. On my word, it will serve him ; 
she 's as big as he is: and there 's her thrumm'd 
hat,* and her muifler too. — Run up. Sir John. 

Mrs. Ford. Go, go, sweet Sir John: Mistress 
Page and I will look some linen for your head. 

Mrs. Page. Quick, quick! we'll come dress 
you straight: put on the gown the while. 85 

{Exit Falstaff. 

Mrs. Ford. I would my husband would meet 
him in this shai)e: he cannot abide the old 
woman of Brainford; he swears she 's a witch; 
forbade her my house, and hath threaten'd to 
beat her. 



> Birding-pieeeit, fowliug-pieces. 

> il&«fra«f= memorandum. 

' Muffler, a kind of veil which covere<l the face. 
« Thrximm'd hat, i.e. a hat made of thnima, or ends of 
a weaver's warp. 
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Mrs. Page. Heaven guide him to thy hus- 
band's cudgel, and the devil guide his cudgel 
afterwards! 

Mrs. Ford. But is my husband coming? 

Mrs. Page. Ay, in good sadness, is he; and 
talks of the l3a8leet too, howsoever he hath had 
intelligence. 97 

Mrs. Ford. We'll try that; for I'll appoint 
my men to carry the basket again, to meet 
him at the door with it, as they did last time. 

Mrs. Page. Nay, but he '11 be here presently: 
let 's go dress him like the witch of Brainford. 

Mrs. Ford. I'll first direct my men what 
they shall do with the basket Go up; I'll 
bring linen for him straight. [Exit. 

Mrs. Page. Hang him, dishonest varlet ! we 
cannot misuse him enough. 

We 11 leave a proof, by that which we will do. 
Wives may bo merry, and yet honest too: 
Wo do not act that often jest and laugh; 
'Tis old, but true, — Still swine eat all the dnif. 

Re-enter Mistress Ford with tiao Servants. 

Mrs. Ford. Go, sirs, take the basket again 
on your shoulders: your master is bard at 
door; if he bid you set it down, obey him: 
quickly, dispatch. [Eant. 

First Serv. Come, come, take it up. iw 

Sec. Serv. Pray heaven it be not full of knight 
again. 

First Serv. I hope not; I had as lief bear so 
much lead. 

Enter Ford, Page, Shallow, Caius, and 
Sir Hugh Evans. 

Ford. Ay, but if it prove true. Master 
Page, have you any way then to unfool me 
again? — Set down the basket, villains! — Some- 
body call my wife. — Youth in a basket! — O 
you panderly niscals! there's a knot, a ging,* 
a pack, a conspiracy against me: now shall the 
devil be sham'd. — What, wife, I say! come, 
come forth! behold what honest clothes you 
send forth to bleaching! 

Page. Why, this passes ! Master Ford, you 
are not to go loose «aiiy longer; you must be 
pinion'd. 



^ &tn(7=gang, a number, company. 
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Efant. Why, thin ia lunatics! this ia dumI as 

a mad dog ! \i\ 

Shal. ludeeil. Master Ford, this ia not well; 

Ford. So aay I too, sir. 

Re-enter Mistress Ford. 
Come hither. Mistress Fonj; Mistress Ford, 
the honeet woman, the modest wife, the 



ACT IV. Sam 1 

virtuous creature, that hath the jealous fiiol 
to her husband !—! suspect without cause, 
mistress, do I ? 

Mrt. ford. Heaven be my witness you do, 
if you suspect me in any dishonesty. uo 

ford. Well snid, brazen-face! hold it out. 
— Come forth, sirrah: 

[PuiUnff the dotliea out of the bialet. 

Page. This passes! 




Sfr*. Ford. Are you not ashamed 1 let the 
dDtheBalon& 

Ford. I shall find you anon. 

Eraiu. Tia unreasonable! Will you take 
up jour wife's clothes? Come away 

Ford. Empty the basket, I say! 

Vn. Ford. Why, man, why,— ]m 

Ford. Master Page, as I nm on honest man, 
there waa one conveyed out of my house 
<¥«tenUy in t}iia basket: why may not he be 
there againi In ray house I am sure he ia: 
my intelligence is true; my jealousy isreason- 
»Ue.— Pluck me out all the linen. 

Mr*. Font If you find a man there, he shall 
<lk a flea's death. 

Page. Here 'a no man. 



Shal. By my fidelity, tliis is not well. Mas- 
ter Ford; this wruiigs you. 161 

Kvaiu. Master FunI, you must pray, and 
not follow the imaginations of your own heart: 
this is jealousies. 

Ford. Well, he '« nut here I seek for. 

Page. No, uor nowhere else but in your 

[ServanU replitre Unea in biuket, and carry 

it »/. 

Ford. Help to search my house this one 
time. If I fiu<l not what I seek, show no 

colour for my extremity, let me for ever be 
your table-8()ort;' let them s.-iy of me. "As 

1 TaUMport. t« n niblcct lor mlrlli. 
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jealous as Ford, tliat searched a hollow walnut 
for his wife's leman.^" Satisfy me once more; 
ouce more search with me. 174 

Mn. Ford. What, ho, Mistress Page I come 
you and the old woman down; my husband 
will come into the cliamber. 

Ford. Old woman I what old woman 's that ? 

Mrs. Ford. Why, it is my maid's aunt of 
Brainford. 

Ford. A witch, a quean, an old cozening 
quean! Have I not forbid her my house? 
She comes of errands, does she? We are 
simple men; we do not know what's brought 
to pass under the profession of fortune-telling. 
She works by charms, by spells, by th' figure, 
and such daubery' as this is, beyond our ele- 
ment: we know nothing. — Come down, you 
witch, you hag, you; come down, I say ! 189 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, good, sweet husband, — 
Good gentlemen, let him not strike the old 
woman. 

Re-enter Falstaff in icomen^s clothes, led by 
Mistress Page. 

Mrs. Page. Come, Mother Prat; come, give 
me your hand. 

Ford. I '11 prat her.— [Beating hint] Out of 
my door, you witch, you rag, you baggage, 
you polecat, you ronyon!^ out, out! I'll con- 
jure you, I '11 fortune-tell you. [EjtU Falstaff. 

Mrs. Page. Ai-e you not asham'd? I think 
you have kill'd the \\oot woman. 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, he will do it — T is a 
gocKily credit for you. 200 

Ford. Hang her, witch ! 

Evans. By yea and no, I think the 'oman is 
a witch indeed: t like not when a 'oman has 
a great peanl: I spy a great peard under her 
muffler.* 

Ford. Will you follow, gentlemen? I be- 
seech you, follow; see but the issue of my 
jealousy: if I cry out thus upon no trail, never 
trust me when 1 open again. [Exit. 

Page. Let's obey his humour a little fur- 
ther: come, gentlemen. 210 
[Exeunt Page, S/udloWy Cains, and Evans. 

» Leman, lover. 

« Daubery, pretence, trickery. 

* litniyon, a man^ry woman. 

* Jiujfler, a kind of veil which covereU the face. 
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Mrs. Page. Trust me, he beat him most piti- 
fully. 213 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, by th' mass, that he did 
not; he beat him most unpitifully methougbt 

Mrs. Page. I'll have the cudgel hallow'd, 
and hung o'er the altar; it hath done meri- 
torious service. 

Mrs. Ford. What think ye? may we, with 
the warrant of womanhood and the witness of 
a good conscience, pursue him with any fur- 
ther revenge? 222 

Mrs. Page. The spirit of wantonness is, sure, 
scar'd out of him: if the devil have him not 
in fee-simple, with fine and recovery, he will 
never, I think, in the way of waste, attempt 
us again. 

Mrs. Ford. Shall we tell our husbands how 
we have serv'd him ? 

Mrs. Page. Yes, by all means ; if it be but 
to scrape the figures out of your husband s 
brains. If they can find in their hearts 
the poor un virtuous fat knight shall be any 
further afflicted, we two will still be tlie 
ministers. 23!» 

Mrs. Ford. 1 'II warrant they Tl have him 
publicly sham'd: and metliinks there would 
be no period to the jest, should he not l>e pub- 
licly sham'd. 

Mrs Page. Come, to the forge with it; then 
shape it: I would not have things cool. 

[Exeunt. 

f Scene III. A room in the Garter Inn. |. 
Enter Host and Bardolph. i 

i 

Bard. Sir, the Gemuuis desire to have three 
of your horses: the duke himself will be to- 
morrow at court, and they are going to meet him. 

Host. What duke should that be comes so 
secretly? I hear not of him in the court Let 
me s])eak with the gentlemen: they speak 
English? 

Bard. Ay, sir; I '11 call them to you. 

Host. They shall have my horses; but I '11 
make them pay; I'll sauce ^ them: they have 
had my house a week at command ; I have 
turn'd away my other guests: they must 
come ofi"; I '11 sauce^ them. Come. [Exeunt.^ , 

8 S(iuM= gratify, tickle. 
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Scene IV. ^ room in Ford! 8 house. 

Enter Page, Ford, Mistress Page, Mistress 
Ford, and Sir Hugh Evan& 

EeanM, T is one of the best discretions of a 
'oman aii ever I did look upon. 

Page. And did he send you both these let- 
ters at an instant? 

Mr9. Page. Within a quarter of an hour. 

Ford. Pardon me, wife. Henceforth do 
what thou wilt ; 
I rather will suspect the sun with cold 
Than thee with wantonness: now doth thy 

honour stand, 
In him that was of late an heretic, 
Xa firm as faith. 9 

Page. Tis well, 'tis well; no more: 

Be not ari extreme in submission 
As in offence. 

But let our plot ^ forward: let our wives 
Yet once again, to make us public sport, 
Appoint a meeting with this old fat fellow. 
Where we may take him, and disgrace him 
for it. 

Ford. There is no l)etter way than that they 
spoke of. 

Page. How ! to send him word they'll meet 
him in the Park at midnight? Fie, fie ! he '11 
never come. 

Evfing. You say he has bin thrown in tlie 
rivers; and has bin grievously peaten, as an 
old 'oman : methinks there should be terrors 
in him that he should not come; methinks 
his flesh is punish'd, he sliall have no desires. 

Page. So think I too. 

yfrs. Ford. Devise but how you '11 use him 
when he comes, 
And let us two devise to bring him thither. 

}fr$. Page. There is an old tale goes, that 
Heme the hunter. 
Sometime a keeper here in Windsor forest, 
I^oth all the winter-time, at still midnfght. 
Walk round about an oak, with great ragg'd 
honis; 31 

And there he blasts the tree, and takes ^ the 

cattle, 
And makes milch-kine 3rield blood; and shakes 
a chain 



1 Takft, bewitches. 



In a most hideous and dreadful manner: 
You have heard of such a spirit; and well you 

know 
The superstitious idle-headed eld' 
Beceiv'd, and did deliver to our age. 
This tale of Heme the hunter for a truth. 
Page. Why, yet there want not many that 

do fear 39 

In deep of night to walk by this Heme's oak: 
But what of this? 

Mrs. Ford. Marry, this is our device; 

That Falstaff at that oak shall meet with us, 
Disguis'd like Heme, with huge horns on his 

head. 
Page. Well, let it not be doubted but he '11 

come. 
And in this shape: when you have brought 

him thither. 
What shall l>e done with him? what is your 

plot ? 
Mrs. Page. That likewise have we thought 

u]>on, and thus. 
Nan Page my daughter, and my little son. 
And three or four more of their growth, we '11 

dress 
Like urchins, ouphs,*' and fairies, green and 

white, 49 

With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads, 
And rattles in their hands: upon a sudden. 
As Falstaif, she, and I, are newly met. 
Let them from forth a sawpit rush at once 
With some ditfused* song: upon their sight. 
We two in great amazedness will fly: 
Then let them all encircle him al>out. 
And, fairy-like, to-pinch* the unclean knight; 
And iwk him why, that hour of fairy revel. 
In their so sacred paths he dares to tread 
In sha{>e profane. 

Mrs. Ford. And till he tell the tmth. 

Let the supposed fairies pinch him sound, 6I 
And bum him with their tapers. 

Mrs. Page. Tlie truth being known. 

We 'U all present ourselves, dis-horn the s])irit. 
And mock him home to Windsor. 

£Ford. The children must 

Be practis'd well to this, or they '11 ne'er do 't 
PJvans. I will teach the children their behav- / 

s Eld, olden time. > Ottphi, elves, goblins. 

* Difu9ed = wild, uncouth. 
^ ro-|;»neA= pinch vindictively. 
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iours ; and I will be like a jack-an-apes also, 
to bum the knight with my taber. 
) Ford, Tliat will be excellent. I *11 go buy 
/ them visards. 70 

) Mrs. Page. My Nan shall be the queen of 
/ all the fairies, 
Finely attired in a robe of white. 
' Page, That silk will I go buy: — [Aside] and 

in that time 
Shall Miister Slender steal my Nan away. 
And marry her at Eton. — Go send to Falstaff 

straight 
; Ford, Nay, I'll to him again in name of 
j Brook: 

;, He '11 tell me all his purpose: 8\ire, he '11 come. 
< Jlrs. Page. Fear not you that. Go get us 

projHjrties, 
And tricking for our fairies. ] 

Fvaiis. Let us about it: it is admirable 

pleasures and feiy honest knaveries. 8i 

[Exeunt Page, Fordy and Evans. 

Mrs. Page. Go, Mistress Ford, 

Send Quickly to Sir John, to know his mind. 

[ExU Mrs. Ford, 
I '11 to the doctor: he hath my good will, 
And none but he, to marry with Nan Page. 
That Slender, though well Liiided, is an idiot; 
And he my husband best of nil affects. 
The doctor is well money 'd, and his friends 
Potent at court : he, none but he, sliall liave 
her, 89 

Though twenty thousand worthier come to 
crave her. [Exit, 

Scene V. TJie Court-yard of the Oarter 

Inn, 

Enter Host and Simple. 

Host, What wouldst thou have, boor? what, 
thick -skin? speak, breathe, discuss; brief, 
short, quick, snap. 

Sinu Marry, sir, I come to speak with Sir 
John FalHtaff from Master Slender. 

Host. There's hie chamber, his house, his 
castle, his standing-l)ed,^ and truckle-bed ;* f *t is 
painted about with the story of the Prodigal, 
fresh and new. Gro knock and ciill; he'll 

1 standing-bed, a bed supporteil by lega. 
3 Trucklehtd, a bed on castors to run under another 
bed. 



speak like an Anthropophagi nian unto thee:^ 
knock, I say. ii 

Sim, There 's an old woman, a fat woman, 
gone up into his chamber : I '11 be so bold as 
stay, sir, till she come down; I come to speak 
with her, indee<l. 

Host, Ha! a fat woman! the knight may 
be robb'd: I'll call— Bully-knight I bully Sir 
John! [speak from thy lungs military : art thou - 
there? it is thine host, thine Ephesian, calls.]) 

Fal. [Above] How now, mine host I 20 

Host. Here 's a Bohemian-Tartar tarries the 
coming down of thy fat woman. [Let her de-^ 
sceud, bully, let her descend; my chambers^ 
are honourable: fie! privacy? fie!] ' 

Enter Falstaff. 

Fal. There was, mine host, an old fat woman 
even now with me ; but she 's gone. 

Sinu Pray you, sir, was 't not the wise woman 
of Bi-ainford ? 

Fal. Ay, marry, was it, mussel-shell:^ what 
would you with her? so 

Sim. My master, sir, Ma.ster Slender, sent 
to her, seeing her go thorough the streets, to 
know, sir, [whether one Nym, sir, that beguil'd ' 
him of a cluiin, had the chain or no. 

Fal. I spake witli the old woman about it ; 

Sim. And what sfiys she, I pray, sir \ > 

Fal. Marry, she says that the veiy same; 
man that beguiFd Master Slender of his chain ; 
cozen'd him of it. ■, 

Sim. I would I could have spoken with the ; 
woman herself; I had other things to have 
8i)oken witli her too from him. 42 ' 

Fal, Wliat are they? let us know. ) 

Host. Ay, come; quick. J 

Sim. I may not conceal them, sir. 

Host. Conceal them, or thou di'st. ; 

Sim, Why, sir, they were nothing but] about' 
Mistress Anne Page; to know if it were my 
master's fortune to have her or no. 

Fal, T is, 't is his fortune. so 

Sim, What, sir? 

Fal, To have her, — or no. Go; say the 
woman told me so. 

Sim, May I be bold to say so, sir? 

Fal, Ay, Sir Tike; who more liold? 



> JfuMe{-«A«U= open-mouthed. 
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Hint, I thajik your worship; I shall make 
my iBMt«r glad with these tidingH. [£ril. 

ffotC ITiou art clerkly, thou art clerkly, 
Sir John. Waa there a wiae woman with thee? 

fal. Ay, that there was, mine host; one 
that hath taught me more wit than ever I 
leam'd before in my life ; ajid I jiaid nothing 
for it neither, but was paid for my learning. 

Enter Babdolfh. 

^n£ Out, alas, sir! coisenage, mere cozenage! 

ffotl. Where be my horses? speak well of 
them, Tarletto. 

Bard. Run away with the cozeners: for so 
non as I came beyond Et«n, they threw me 
off, from behind one of them, in a slough of 
mire; and set spurs and away, like three Ger- 
man devils, three Doctor Faustuses. Tl 

£ J/oit. They are gone but to meet the duke, 
villain: do not aay they be fled; Germans are 
honest men. 

BiUer SiE HcoB Evass. 

Evaiu. Where is mine host? 

Hotl. What is the matter, sir) 

EroHt. Haveacareof yourentertaiunients: 
there is a friend of mine come to town, tells 
there is three cozen-germans that liaa coz- 
en'd all the buals of ReadingB, of Uaideu- 
head, of Oolebrook, of horses and money. I 
lidl you for good will, look you: you are wise, 
uui full of gibes and vlouting-stogv,' and 'tis 
Dot convenient you should be cozened. Fare 
vou welL [ExU. 

Enter Doctor Caii's. 
' Caitu. Tere is mine host de Jart«er1 
' Hoil. Here, maet«r doctor, in perplexity 
and doubtful dilemma. 

Caitu. I cannot tell vat is dat: but it is 
lell-a me dat you make grand preparation for 
a duke de Jarmanj: by my trot, dere is no 
iluke dat de court is knowtocnme. I tell you 
forgood vill: adieu.] [ExU. 

Hott. Hue and cry, villain, got — Aaaist me, 
kuif^it — I am undone!— Fly, run, hue and 
ay, vUlain! — I am undone! m 

\Exeant Hott and Bardolph. 

I tlwfiiv^ts^alliMitldritacln, i.*. Uugliiiig^tocli). 



Fal. Iwouldalltheworld might be cozea'd; 
for 1 have been cozen'd and beaten too. If it 
should come to tlie ear of the court, how I 
have been transfomed, and how my trana- 
formation hath been waah'd and cudgeli'd, 
thej would melt me out of my tat drop by 
drop, and liquor fishermen's boota with me: I 
warrajit they woukl whip me with their fine 




wita till I were as crest-falleii as a dried pear. 
I never pr(is))er'd since I forswore myself at 
primero." Well, it my wind were but long 
enough to say my jirayers, I would repent. 






Enter Mistress Quic 
ivbencc come you? 



From the two parties, torsootlL lOT 
Fal. The devil take one party, and his dam 
the other! and so they shaU be both bestowed: 
I have sufier'd more for their sakea, more 
than the villanuus iuconstancy of mans dis- 
position is able to bear. 

Quiet. And have not they aulfer'd < Yes, 
I warmjit; speciously^ one of them; Mistress 
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Ford, good heart, is beaten black and blue, 
that you cannot see a white spot about her. 

Fal. What tell'st thou me of black and 
blue? I was beaten myself into all the colours 
of the rainbow; and I was like to be appre- 
hended for the witch of Brainford: but that 
my admirable dexterity of wit, my counter- 
feiting the action of an old woman, deliver'd 
me, the knave constable had set me i' the 
stocks, i' the common stocks, for a witch. 

Quick, Sir, let me speak with you in your 
chamber: you sliall hear how things go; and, 
I warrant, to your content. Here is a letter 
will say somewhat Grood hearts, what ado 
here is to bring you together ! Sure, one of 
you does not serve heaven well, that you are 
so crossed. 130 

Fal. Come up into my chamber. [ExeuiU. 

f Scene VI. A room in the (Jarter Inn, 
Enter Fenton and Host, 



Host, Master Fenton, talk not to me; my 
'mind is heavy: I will give over all. 
^ Fent. Yet hear me speak. Assist me in my 
\ purpose, 

And, as I am a gentleman, I '11 give thee 
' A hundred pound in gold more than your los& 
' Host, I will hear you, Master Fenton; and 

< 1 will at the least keep your counsel 
Fent, From time to time I have acquainted 

/ you 

J With the dear love I bear to fair Anne Page; 
' Who mutually hath answer'd my affection, 
' So far forth as herself might be her chooser, 
f Even to my wish : I have a letter from her 
/Of such contents as you will wonder at; is 
(The mirth whereof so larded^ with my matter, 
' That neither singly can be manifested 
Without the show of both; fat Falstaff in *t 

< Hath a great scene. The image of the jest 
^ 1 '11 show you here at large. Hark, good mi 



J 



host: 



good mine 



^To-night at Heme's oak, just 'twixt twelve 
] and one, 

1 Larded, i.e. garnished. 
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Must my sweet Nan present the Fairy Queen; 
The purpose why, is here: in which disguise. 
While other jests are something rank on foot, 
Her father liath commanded her to slip 23 
Away with Slender, and with him at Eton 
Immediately to marry: she hath consented: 
Now, sir, 

Her mother, even strong against that match, 
And firm for Doctor Caius, hath appointed 
That he shall likewise shuffle her away, 
While other sports are tasking of their minds, 
And at the deanery, where a priest attends, 
Stmight marry her: to this her mother's plot 
She seemingly obedient, likewise hath ss 

Made promise to the doctor. — Now, thus it 

rests: 
Her father means she shall be all in white; 
And in that liabit, when Slender sees his time 
To take her by the hand, and bid her go, 
She shall go with him: her mother hath in- 

tendeil. 
The better to denote her to the doctor, — 
For they must all be mask'd and visarded, — 
That quaint in green she shall be loose enrob'd, 
With ribands pendent, flaring* 'bout her head; 
And when the doctor spies his vantage ripe, 
To pinch her by Uie hand, and, on that token. 
The maid hath given consent to go with him. 
Host. Which means she to deceive? father 

or mother? 4« 

Fent. Both, my good host, to go along with 

me: 
And here it rests, — that you'll procure the 

vicar 
To stay for me at church 'twixt twelve and 

one. 
And, in the lawful name of marrying. 
To give our hearts united ceremony. 

Jlost. Well, husband^ your device; 1 11 to 

the vicar: 
Bring you the maid, you shall not lack a priest 
Fent, So shall I evermore be bound to thee; 
Besides, I '11 make a present recompense. 

[Kceunt.2 



1 F<ar»fH7= fluttering. 

I l/u^&a ltd = perform carefully. 
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Scene I. A room in the Oarter Inn, 

Enter FALBrrArr and Mistress Quicklt. 

FaL Prithee, no more prattling; go: — I *11 
hold.^ This is the third time; I hope good 
luck lies in odd numbera Away, go. They 
say there Lb divinity in odd numbers, either in 
nativity, chance, or death. Away. 

Quick, I '11 provide you a chain; and I '11 do 
what I can to get you a pair of honis. 

Fal. Away, I say; time wears: hold up 
your head, and mince.* [Earit Mrs. Quickly. 

Enter Ford. 

How now, Master Brook ! Master Brook, the 
matter will be known to-night, or never. Be 
Tou in the Park about midnight, at Heme's 
oak, and you shall see wonders. is 

Ford. Went you not to her yesterday, sir, 
as you told me you had appointed? 

Fed. I went to her. Master Brook, as you 

9ee, like a poor old man: but I came from her. 

Master Brook, like a poor old woman. That 

same knave Ford, her husband, hath the 

finest mad devil of jealousy in him, Master 

Brook, that ever govem'd frenzy. I will tell 

you: — ^he beat me grievously, in the shape of 

a woman; for in the shape of man. Master 

Brook, I fear not Goliath with a weaver's 

beam; because I know also life is a shuttle. 

I am in haste; go along with me: I '11 tell you 

all, Master Brook. Since I pluck'd geese, 

played truant, and whipp'd top, I knew not 

what t was to be beaten till lately. Follow 

me: 1 41 tell you strange things of this knave 

Ford; on whom to-night I will be reveng'd, 

and I will deliver his wife into your hand. 

Follow: — strange things in hand. Master 

Brook! — ^follow. [Exeunt 34 

Scexe II. WincUor Park. 

Enter Page, Shallow, and Slender. 
Pot^e. Come, come; we 11 couch i' the castle- 



' Uold, penerere. 

' JfUee, !«. walk in a demure affected manner. 



ditch till we see the light of our fairies. — Re- 
member, son Slender, my daughter. 

Slen. Ay, forsooth ; I have spoke with her, 
and we have a nay-word how to know one 
another: I come to her in white, and cry 
"mum;" she cries "budget;" and by that we 
know one another. 

Shal. That's good too; but what needs 
either your "mum" or her "budget"? the 
white will decipher^ her well enough. — It 
hath struck ten o'clock. 12 

Paffe. The night is dark; light and spirits 
will become it well. Heaven prosper our 
sport ! No man means evil but the devil, and 
we shall know him by his horns. Let's away; 
follow me. [Ereunt. 

Scene III. A street leadin^j to the Park. 

Enter Mistress Paoe, Mistress Ford, and 
Doctor Oaius. 

Mrs. Page. Master doctor, my daughter is 
in green: when you see* your time, take her 
by the liand, away with her to the deanery, 
and dis])atch it quickly. Go before into the 
Park: we two must go together. 

Cains. I know vat I have to do. Adieu. 

Mrs. Page. Fare you well, sir. [Exit Caiu^.] 
— My husband will not rejoice so much at the 
abuse of Falstaff as he will chafe at the doc- 
tor's marrying my daughter: but 't is no mat- 
ter; better a little chiding than a great deal 
of heartbreak. 12 

Mrs. Ford. Where is Nan now and her 
troop of fairies? and the Welsh devil Hugh? 

Mrs. Page. They are all couch'd in a pit 
hard by Heme's oak, with obscur'd lights; 
which, at the very instant of Falstaffs and 
our meeting, they will at once display to the 
night. 

Mrs. Ford. Tliat cannot choose but amaze 
him. 

Mrs. Page. If he be not iimazed, he will be 
mock'd; if he be amaz'd, he will ever)' way 
be mock'd. 

s Decij^er, i.e. diacoYer. 
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Mrs. Ford. We '11 betray him finely. 

Mrs. Page. Against such lewdstere* and 
their leeheiy 
Those that betray them do no treachery. 37 

Mrs. Ford, The hour draws on. To the 
oak, to the oak I [Exeunt. 

Q Scene IV. Wiiidsor Park. 
Filter Evans mth others as Fairies. 



( Fcatis. Trib, trib, fairies; come; and re- 
member your parts: be pold, I pray you; fol- 
<low me into .the pit; and when I give the 
^watch-'ords, do as I pid you: come, come; 
< trib, trib. [Fxeunt.2 

Scene V. Another part of the Park, 

Enter Falstaff disguised as Heme^ ^nth a 
buck's head on. 

Fal. The Windsor bell hath struck twelve; 
I the minute draws on. f Now, the hot-blooded 
^gods assist me! — Remember, Jove, thou wast 
in bull for thy Europa; love set on thy horns: 
( — O jK)werful love I that, in some resf>ects, 
< makes a beast a man; in some other, a man 
^a beast — You were jUso, Jupiter, a swan for 
J the love of Leda: — O omnijxjtent love! how 
<;near the go<i drew to the complexion of a 
(goose! — A fault done first in the form of a 
^ beast; — O Jove, a beastly fault! — and then 
< another fault in the semblance of a fowl; — 
^ think on't, Jove; a foul fault! When gods 
{ have hot backs, what shall poor men do I For 
; me, I am here a Windaf>r stag; and the fattest, 
'I think, i' th' forest — Send me a cool rut- 
) time, Jove, or who can blame me to piss my 
^tallow?] — Who comes here? my doe? 

Enter Mistress Ford and Mistress Page. 

Mrs. Ford. Sir John! art thou there, my 
deer? my male deer? 

Fal. My doe with the black scut*! — Let 
the sky i-ain potitoes; let it thunder to the 
tune of Green sUeves^ hail kiasing-comfits, and 
snow eryngoes;^ let there come a tempest of 
l)rovocation, I will shelter me here. 

\^Embracing her, 

1 l>icdgter8. libertines. < Seut, the tall of a deer 

* Eryngoe$, the coiidted roots of the sea-holly. 
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Mrs. Ford. Mistress Page is come with me, 
sweetheai-t 27 

Fal. Divide me like a brib'd-buck, each a 
haunch: I will keep my sides to myself, my 
shoulders for the fellow of this walk, and my 
horns I bequeath your husbands. Am I a 
woodman,^ ha? Speak I like Heme the 
hunter? — Why, now is Cuj)id a child of con- 
science; he makes restitutioiL As I am a true 
spirit, welcome! [A owe of horns within. 

Mrs, Page, Alas, wliat noise? 

Mrs, Ford. Heaven forgive our sins! 

Fal, What sliould this be ? S8 

^Fal. I think the devil will not liave me 
damn'd, lest the oil that's in me should set 
hell on fire; he would never else cross me thus.^' 

Enter Sir Hugh Evans, like a Satyr; Pistol, 
as ITobgoblin; Mistress Quickly, like the 
Queen of Fairies, and Anne Page a^id hotfs 
dressed like Fairies. 

Quick. Fairies, black, gray, green, and white. 
You moonshine revellers, and shades of night, 
Tou orphan-heirs of fixed destiny, 43 

Attend your office and your quality. — 
Q Crier Hobgoblin, make the fairy O-yea 
Pist. Elves, list your names; silence, you 
airy toys. 
Cricket, to Windsor chimneys slialt thou leap: 
Where fires thou fiud'st unrak'd and hearths 

unswept, 
Tliere pinch the maids as blue as bilberry: 
Our radiant queen hates sluts and slutter}'. 
Fal, They are fairies; he that speaks to 
them shall die: 
I '11 wink and couch : no man their works must 
eye. [Lies down upon his face, 

Evans, Where 's Pead? — C^ro you, and where 
you find a maid 63 

Tliat, ere she sleep, hjis thrice her prayers said, 
Kein up the organs of her fantasy; 
Sleep she as sound as careless infancy: 
But those as sleep and think not on their sins. 
Pinse them, anns, legs, backs, shoulders, sidt^s, 
and shins. 
Quick. ] About, about; 



* Wo*jdinan, a hunter, equivocatingly =a wencber. 
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Search Windsor Castle, elves, wiUiin and out: 
Strew good luck, ouphs,^ on every sacred room ; 
That it may stand till the perpetual doom, 
In seat as wholesome as in state 't is fit, 63 
Worthy the owner, and the owner it 
[The several chairs of onler look you scour 
With juice of balm and every precious flower: 
Each fair instalment,^ coat, and several crest, 
With lo>^l blazon, evermore be blest ! 
And nightly, meadow-fairies, loi)k you sing, 
Like to the Garter's comjiass, in a ring: 
Th' expressure' that it bears, green let it be. 
More fertUe-fresh than all the field to see; 
. And Hoiii wit qui mal y peiise write *t^ 

In emerald tufts, flowers purple, blue, and 

white; 
like 8a]>phire, pearl, and rich embroidery, 
.Buckled below fair knighthooil's bending 

knee: 
Fairies use flowers for their char^tery. ] 
Away; disperse: but till 't is one o'clock. 
Our dance of custom round about the oak 
Of Heme the hunter let us not forget 80 

Ecans. Ytkj you, lock hand in hand; your- 
selves in order set; 
And twenty glow-worms shall our lanterns be. 
To guide our measure round about the tree. — 
But, stay; I smeU a man of middle-eaith.^ 

/'//. He<aven defend me frf»m that Welsh 

fair}% lest he transform me to a piece of cheese! 

\^Pi»L Vile worm, thou wast o'erlook'd* even 

in thy birth. 
(/uick. With trial- fire touch me his finger- 
end: 
If he be chaste, the flame will bcick descend, 
And turn him to no pain; but if he start, 90 
It LB the flesh of a corrupted heart 
Pist. A trial, come. 

Evans, Come, will this wood take fire ? 

l^Tlief/ put the tapers to his fingers^ 

and he starts. 
Fill 0,0,0!] 

<?wicX-. [Corrupt, corrupt, and tainted in 

desire ! — ] 



I OvpJU, elves, goblini. 

• /n«fa/in«>Usthe installing in a digni^, or office. 
' Expnsture, impression, trace. 

* MidtUe^arth, i.e. the earth as opposed to the upper 
ts4 lower regions, inhabited by fairies, Ac. 

•OVrioortf, bewitched. 
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About him, fairies; sing a scornful rhyme; 
And, as you trip, still pinch him to your time. 

The Song. 

Flo on sinful fantasy ! 

Fie on lust and luxury ! 

Lust is but a bloody fire, 

Kindlod with unchaste desire, 100 

Fed in heart ; whose flameti aspire, 

As thoughts do blow them, higher and higher. 

Pinch him, fairies, mutually ; 

Pinch him for his villanv : 
Pinch him, and bum him, and turn him about, 
Till candles and stariight and moonshine he out 

During this song the Fa iritis pinch Falstaff, 
Doctor Cains comes one xca^f, a}id steals away 
a hoy in green; Slender another way, ami 
takes off a boy in ichitf; and Feiitoa conies, 
and steals Mistress Anne. A noise of hunting 
is made within^ and <tll the fairies run away. 
Falstaff pulls off hi^ bud-'s head^ and rises. 

Enter Page, Ford, Mistress Page, and 
Mistress Ford. 

They surround Falstaff. 

Page. Nay, do not fly; I think we have 
Wcitch'd you* now: 
Will none but Heme the hunter serve your 
turn? 
Jfrs. Page, I pray you! — C«:>me, hold up the 
jest no higher. — 
Now, good Sir John, how like you Windsor 
wjyes ? — 110 

See you these, husband.^ do not these fair 

vokes^ 
Become the forest better than the town? 

Ford. Now, sir, who's a cuckold now? — 
Master Brook, Falstaff 'a a knave, a cuckoldly 
knave; here are his horns. Master Brook: 
and, Master Brook, he hath enjoy'd nothing 
of Ford's but his buck-basket^® his cudgel, and 
twenty pounds of money, which must be paid 
too. Master Brook ; his horses are arrested for 
it, Master Brook. 120 

Mrs. Ford. Sir John, we have had ill luck; 
we coulii never meet I will never take you 
for my love agtiin; but I will always count 
you my deer. 

« Wateh'd you, i.e. set a trap for your detection and so 
caught you. f Yoke* = the liorns worn by Falstaff. 

* Buek-boiket, basket uf soiled linen. 
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/'«/, I do begin to perceive that I 

Imtb the proofs 
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Ford. Ay, and an 

Fill. Anil these nre not fairieal I 
□r four timeH in the thought they were not 
fRJries: and yet the giiiltiiieaa of my mind, the 
sudden surprise of ray |)owers, drove the gross- 



neiM of the fopjiery into a received belief, ii 
despite of the ti^th of all rhyme and teaaou 
that they were fairies. See now bow wit ma; 
be niadH a Jack-a- Lent,' when 'tis upon il 
employment: 13 

Eeant. Sir John Fnlstaff, serve Got, am 
leave your deaireii, and fairies will not piiisi 
you. 




Ford. Well mill, fairy Hugh. 

Evan*. Ai)d leave yoii your jealousies too, 
I pray you. 140 

Ford. 1 will never mistnint my wife again, 
till thou art able to woo her in good English. 

Fal. Have I luid my brain in the sun, and 
dried it, that it wants matter to prevent so 
gross o'er- reaching aa this \ Am I ridden with 
a Welsli goat too ( shall I have a coxcomb of 
frize? Tis time I were chok'd with a piece 
of toasted cheese. 

Eifiiu. Seese is not goot to give jjutter; 
your pelly is all putter. 

Fal. "Seese" and "putter"! have I lived 



to ntind at the taunt of one that makes fritter 
of English) [This is enough to be the deca; 
of lust and late- walking through the realm.] 

Mrt. Page. Why, Sir John, do yim thiali 
though we would have thrust virtue out uf ou 
hearts by tiie head and shoulders, and hav 
given ourselves without scruple to hell, tha 
ever the devil could have made you our dc 
lightt 

Font. Wliat, a hodge-puddingi' a bag i; 
flax? 

Jfri. Page. A pulTd man I i< 

Page. Old, cold, wither'd, awl of iutolei 
able entrails)* 
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Ford, And one tliat is as slanderous as 
Satan ? i(U 

Page. And as poor as Job? 

FonL And as wicked as his wife ? 

Ei-^xns. And given to fornications, and to 
taverns, and sack, and wine, and metkeglins,^ 
ai)d to drinkings, and swearings and starings, 
pribbles and prabbles? ^ 

FaL Well, I am your theme: you have the 
start of me; I am dejected; I am not able to 
answer the Welsh flannel ; ignorance itself is 
a-planunet o'er me: use me as you will. 

Ford, Marry, sir, we '11 V)i*ing you to Wind- 
sor, to one Master Brook, that you have coz 
en'd of money, to whom you should have been 
a-paii<ler: over and altove that you have suf- 
fer^il, I think to repay tliat money will be a 
bitmg affliction. 

JTrs. Ford. Nay, husband, let that go to 
make amends; 
Foigive that sum, and so we '11 all be friends. 

Ford, Well, here is my hand, all 's forgiven 
at last 

Page. Yet >>e cheerful, knight: thou shalt 
eat a posset to-night at my house; where I 
will desire thee to Liugh at my wife, that now 
laughs at thee: tell her Master Slender hath 
marne<l her daughter. 

J/r*. Page. [Asicle^ Doctors doubt that: if 
Anne Page be my daughter, she is, by this, 
Ikict*)r Cains' wife. 

Enter Slender. 

.S?«t. Whoa, ho ! ho, father Page I 

Page. Son, how now ! how now, son . have 
you despatch'd ? 

SUn. Despatch'd I — I '11 make the best in 
Glostershire know on't; would I were hang'd, 
la, else! 

Page. Of what, son ? 

Sleu. I came yonder at Eton to marry Mis- 
tress Anne Page, and she 's a great lubberly 
boy. If it had not l)een i' th' church, I would 
have Hwing'd' him, or he should have swing'd' 
mf. If I did not think it had been Anne 
F«ige, would I might never stir ! — and 't is a 
{MMtmaster's boy. 

I Metkeglins, a beveraf^e made from honey. 

3 PribtAet and prabbleii= iViMtnaionB, reciiroinationa. 

s SHitufd, thnuhed. 



Page. Upon my life, then, you took the 
wrong. 201 

Slen. What need you tell me that? I think 
so, when I took a 1x)y for a girl. [ If I had 
been married to him, for all he was in woman's 
apparel, I would not have ha<l him.] 

Page. Why, this is your own folly. Did not 
I tell you how you should know my daughter 
by her garments? 

Slen. I went to her in white, and cried 
" mum," and she crie<l " budget," as Amie and 
I had appointed ; and yet it was not Anne, but 
a postmaster's lx>y. 

Eva)i8. Jesliu ! Master Slender, cannot you 
see put marry poys? 

Page. O, I am vex'd at heart: what shall 
I do? 

J/r/f. Page. Good George, l)e not angry: I 
knew of your purpose; turn'd my daughter 
into green ; and, indeed, she is now ^"ith the 
doctor at the deanerv, and there married. 

Enter C'aics. 

Cains. Vere is Mistress Page ? By gar, I 
am cozeu'd: I lia' married un gargon^ a boy; 
nn ^Hii/saUy by gjir, a lK>y; it is not Anne Page: 
by gar, I am cozen'd. 220 

JInt. Page. Wliy, did you not take her in 
green ? 

Cains. Ay, by gar, and 'tis a boy: by gar, 
I '11 raise all Windsor. [Exit. 

Ford. This is strange. Who hath got the 
right Anne? 

Page. My heart misgives me: — here comes 
Master Fen ton. 

Enter Fentox and Anne Page. 

How now, Master Fenton I 

Anne. Pardon, gtx)d father! — good my 
mother, pardon I 

Page. Now, mistress, — how chance you 
went not with Master Slender? 23i 

Mrs. Page. Why went you not with master 
doctor, maid? 

Fent. Yuu do iuuaze her: hear the truth of it. 
You would hiive married her most shamefully. 
Where there wjis no proportion held in love. 
The truth is, she and I, long since contracted. 
Are now so sure that nothing can dissolve us. 
Th' offence is holy that she hath committed; 
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And this deceit loses the name of craft, 
Of disobedience, or unduteous will; 240 

Since therein she doth evitate^ and shun 
A thousand irreligious cursed hours. 
Which forced marriage would have brought 
upon her. 

Ford, Stand not amaz'd; here is no remedy: 
In love the heavens themselves do guide the 

state; 
Money buys lands, and wives are sold by fate. 

FaL I am glad, though you have ta'en a 
special stand to strike at me, that your arrow 
hath glanc'd. 

1 Evitate. avoid. 
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Page, Well, what remedy ? — Fenton, heaven 
give thee joy ! — 250 

What cannot be eschewed must be embraced. 
Fal. When night-dogs run, all sorts of deer 

are chas'd. 
Mrs, Page, Well, I will muse no further. — 
Master Fenton, 
Heaven give you many, many merry days I — 
Grood husband, let us every one go home. 
And laugh this sport o'er by a country fii*e; 
Sir John and alL 

Ford. Let it be so. — Sir John, 

f To Master Brook you yet shall hold your word ; -> 
For he to-night shall lie with Mistress Ford.]- 

[ExeunL 
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Ulic -^ertnl line) fmiii U 1 baii' ttwD «lialt(«il to 
"orleitwbicbuenotglvculii Dieb'Ju^eillliou: InthcM 
Mrt the Unci rem«ln utiiiiuubercJ uiil nferencc to them 
in tOqe nncei ]% miiT]te*l by t puentholi betwevn the 
DUoUn ft the Olirbt Uuei iirhLi;]i lnkrnedUteljr prcceilfl 
u-l fulLuw the added malter: thiii the Q. 1 puuge 
aiaVi Id «l 1 K. 1—" tbey carried Die lu the tanni 
ud uible lae Jrunk. aiid itleriruil pick'd my pocket'— 
Uiiijike.1 Id the now., ■■ Llti.^i 120 130. ' 

ACT I, SCESE 1. 

I Lint* 7. S: cait-aJonun rato-Iorani— It •«m> 
nmly prol«fal« that Rhalluv thould cotrupt ciutot 
Muda-uBi l.jCTi«-niortim,aiidFannprUiertJon;>n(t)[eitBd 
Uat Shalliia') ipeech ihonlil lie: "Ajr, i-DU>lii Slcixler. 
M Ctulot." Whereupon Hlenilcr, who had heard the 
>i>rdi riuiti ntalorvm. ud nip]ioiei theia to mean dl(- 
bnnt uOlce*. Bddi iMturalljr: "Ay. aud rarnfururn too." 

I Line 2!: Tht liut U tht friA fih ; Ihtiait fiiA i, an 
lU fqi.— The meaoltig of thii >t>eech nf Shallow 'i la not 
Waml: much hat Ikcu written about it. bnt it remalna 



1. Line ffi: Yn. FT R >.km -.-per-tady in the F. It 
may be here mentioned once lor all thai the Wclih and 
l^och pecullaiitiea of Erau't and Caini't prouundalion 
nl Engllib. which an lery aibltnrlly giTcn In the F.,aR 
In tliia edition reduced to lomething like unitonnltr, In 
accordance with the practice of moit modern editorm, 

4. Line M: Oeokoi Fajt —Tta Y. hat Tkomiu Pagti 
but hli wife aiwayi addrewd him a* Otorgt <iae ii. I. 
IM, 16!, anil t. 6. SIS). Knaft blunder ia therefor* cor 
rected by moM edltun 

t. Llnei GS ami 63 : 

SUAU Did htr graHdtitr Iran JIrr •rcrn kunitrcil 



Tbae two ipeechei haie the prefli Slen. 1: 
Cap«U nnt traualerred them to Shallow, in whu 
they teem mure appropriate. 
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cion of a Gentleman, may not be unacceptable as an 
iUnstration of the dialogue in our text :— 

But hunters saytnget are no Gospel, for sumtinie they wil affinne 
and thereto binde an otbe. that the fallowe doin^e cotid the whyte, 
when as euen dede [» indeed] the falow came behind. 

— (Froiu the reprint 1839, sif;. g 3 rteU. 

A difficulty hat been raiaed as to the distribution of these 
si>eeches. and Mr. Hunter (New Illustrations, vol. i. p.218), 
in view of the apparent improbability of Page, a Windsor 
man, running a dog on "Cotsall," proposed to give 
Blender's first si>eech to Page; but more than this, in my 
opinion, is required for the dramatic fitness of the 
dialogue, and I would propose to distribute it as follows:— 

Pagt. I am glad to see ycni, good Master Slender. How does your 
allow greyhound, sir t I heard say he was outrun on Cotsall. 

SttH. It could not be judg'd, sir. 

Pagt. You '11 not confess, you 11 not confess. 

Shot. That he will not— 'T is your fault, 't is your fault:— 't is a good 
dog. 

SUn. A cur, sir. 

Shat. Sir, he's a good dog, &c 

Page and Slender in fact should change places ; there are 
several places in this play where, by the universal con- 
sent of the editors, changes in the distribution of the 
dialogue have been made; I believe this is only an addi- 
tional instance of error in the original copies. 

7. lines 129 Q 180: they carried me to the tavern and 
tnade me drunk, and afterward piek'd my pocket. —First 
restored to the text by Malone, from the early Q. edition. 

8. Line 130: You Banbury cheese.'— A fiat and thin 
cheese, and therefore in Bardulph's opinion comparable 
with Slender. Steevens quotes the following passage in 
illustration:— 

Put ofl* your clothes, and you are Uke a Bauhery cheese. 
Nothing but paring. 

— ijacke Drums Entertainment, act Hi. vol. ii. p. 173. 
Simpson's School of Shakspere. 

9. Line 184: Slice, / «ay.'— Here we may suppose Nym 
to touch his sword significantly, or draw his hand across 
his throat, intimating thereby how he would like to serve 
his accusers; I should not have thought that any one 
acquainted with Nym's mode of expressing himself could 
have needed an explanation here any more than in Henry 
V. ii. 1. 23, where he darkly remarks that "men may 
sleep, and they may have their throats about them at 
that time; and some say knives have edges ;" but Schmidt, 
I see. in his Shakespeare Lexicon, takes " Slice" to be an 
epithet of abuse addressed to Slender, telling him that 
he is a Slice, a mere paring; just as, four lines above, 
Bardolph calls him a " Banbury cheese. " And again, Mr. 
H. B. Wheatley, in his edition of the ^lerry Wives] 1886. 
has the following extraordinary note on "Slice :"—" This 
has been explained as cut or be off [Cowden Clarke] but 
the explanation is not satisfactory. It is evidently an 
oath. Professor Hales suggests that it may I»e a corrup- 
tion of God's liche or body (cf. ods bodikins) " 

10. Line 158, 150: qf seven groats in mill-sixpences, and 
tictt Edward shovel-boa rdn, that cost me tint shilling and 
tiCQ jieiice a-piece. —Slender has apparently forgotten that 
he is living in the reign of Henry IV.: i/ii7/, or milled 
sixpences were flnit coined in 1501. The Edward " shovel- 
boards " are suid to be the broad shillings of Edward Vi., 
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so called from their being used for the old game of shovel 
or shove-board. Under the circumstances we need not 
therefore be surprised at the heavy premium Slender paid 
for his specimens of the coin. The Joke of his having 
seven groats, twenty-eight pence, in sixpences may be 
paralleled by Bullcalfs possession of " four Harry ten 
shillings in French crowns," in 2 Henry IV. ilL 2. 290. 

11. Line 170: / will say ** marry trap" with you.— 
"Marry trap" may. I presume, be translated: "By St 
Mary, catch, or take that ! "—the that being a stab or a 
blow. "I will say Ut for tat with you, I will give yon as 
good as you bring." 

12. Line 171: if you run the nuthotdt's humour on me; 
i.e. if you play the thief- taker with me. Xuthook was a 
slang term for an officer. 

13. Line 184: and so conclusions pau'd the eareires.- 
Slender thought this was Latin, as he didn't understand 
it; but it was not meant to be understood by him or any- 
one else. [For the phrase to pass carter (or career) see 
Henry V. note 101.] 

14 Lines 195-204: Enter Anne Page, with wine . . . 
drink down all unkindness.— For this passage the Q. has 
the following:— 

Enter Mistress* Foord, Mistresse Page, and her i/awA'A/rr Anne. 
Pa. No more now, 
I thinke it be almost dinner time, 
For ray wife is come to meet us. 

Fai. Mistresse Foord, I thinke your name is. 
If 1 mistake noc 

Syr John ki>ses her 
Mis. Ford. Your mistake sir is nothing but in the 
Mistresse. But my hu&band's name is Foord Mr. 

Fal. I shall desire your more acquaintance. 
The like of you good misteris Page. 

Mis. Pa. With all my hart sir ychu. 
Come husband will you goet 
Dinner stales for us. 
Pa. With all ray hart come along Gentlemen. 

h.tit all hut Slender a^ul 
Mistresse Anne. 

16. Lines 211. 212: upon AU-hallowmas last, a fortnight 
afore Michaelmas. — A% AU-hatloiemas (All-saints) it 
nearly five weeks c^ft^r Michaelmas, Theobald, who did 
not l>elieve that Simple was intended to blunder here, 
substituted for "Michaelmas" Martlemas (Martinmas, 
Feast of St. Mariin). which falls eleven days, or nearly a 
fortniglit, after All-sainta 

16. Lines 257, 258: / hope, upon familiarity trill grotr 
more WNTEMPT.— The F. has content; but it seems S4> 
probable that Slender should here misapply the uld pro- 
verb of familiarity breeding contempt, that nearly all 
editors have followed Theobald's lend in adopting this 
w<»rd. 

17. Lines 20.'). 200: three renetfn for a dit^h of stewed 
prunes.—" Slender means t4» nay that the wnger for which 
he played was n dish of stew'd prunes, which was to lie 
paid by him wh(» received three hits .See Bullnkar** 
English Expositor, 8vo, KlKi: 'Venie A touch In the 
biMly at playing with weapons ' .s^e also Florio's Italian 
Dictionary, 1598; 'Tt*ccn. A tuuctt or feeling. Als«» a 
cenie at fence ; b hit'" {Maliine). 
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18L line 207 : / cannot abide the tmeU qf hot meat 
tutee.— Am I do not know why Blender's mishap with hit 
•liin Bboald haTe given him a distaste for hot meat, I 
iuuj thai others may be in a like state of ignorance. I 
tlierefore here give his si>eech as it is found in the Q. :— 

I cannot abide the smell of hot meate 
Ncre since I broke my thin. lie tel you how it came. 
By my troth. A Fencer and 1 plaid three venies 
For a dish of stewd prunes, and I with my ward 
Defending my head, he hot my shin. Yes faith. 

19. line 807 : Sackenon.— The name of a famous bear 
o( Paris-Garden, in South wark. I believe the first men- 
tion of him (noted by Malone) is to be found in Sir John 
DsTiea's Epigrams, printed with Marlowe's Ovid's Elegies, 
without date, but it is supposed about 1608. It is certain 
that the book was, by order of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Bishop of London, burnt at the Stationers' 
Hsll on the 4th June. 1500.1 i note this, as it proves 
that the mention of Sackersou in the F. edition of the 
Merrj Wives— he is not name<l in the Q.— does not 
require a later date for the F. version than that f^hich 
. I uaign to it. vis. Christmas. 1500. 

Davies's Epigram, mentioned above, seems so applicable 
to lender that I give it in full, from Dyce's one-volume 
edition of Marlowe's works, p. 863 : 

IN PUBLIL'M. XI.III. 
Poblius. a Student at the Common* Law, 
i'>ft leaves his books, and, for his recreation. 
To Paris-Karden doth himself withdraw ; 
Where he is ravish'd with such delectation, 
\s down amo«|^ the l«ars and do^s he Koes ; 
M'here whilst he skippinf; cries, " To head, to head,' 
His satin doublet and his velvet hose 
Are all with spittle from above be-spread : 
Then b he like his father's country hall. 
StiakinK of dof^s, and muted all with hawks ; 
And riifhtly too on him this filth doth Csll. 
Which for such filthy s|>orts his books forsakes, 
Leavini; old Ptoyden, Dyer and Brooke alone. 
To see old Harry Ilunkes and Sacuson. 

ACT I. Scene 3. 

30. Line 15 : Letmt iee thte froth and ume.— So the Q. ; 

the F has Hue. Capell first restored the reading of the 

W- to the text The art of frothing beer needs no illustra- 

tioD : the following extracts from The Art and ^klystery of 

Vintners and Wine-Coopers, Ac, 1703. as reganls the use 

of lime may be amusing :— " To correct Rankness, Eager- 

o«M and pricking of Sacks and other sweet Wines, they 

take 20 or 30 of the whitest Limestones, and slack them 

in s Gallon of the Wine : then they add more Wine, and 

•tir them together in a Half-tub, with a Parelliug staff ; 

ont they pour this mixture into the Hogshead, and hav- 

ii^ again used the Parelling Instninient, leave the Wine 

to settle, and then rack it This Wine I should guess to 

be DO ill drink for gross Bodies and Rheumatic Brains ; 

bat hurtf q1 to soo<l Fellows of hot and dry constitutions. 

SDd meagre habits " 

A^in. here is a recipe: "How to vne a Butt o/ Skiek 
wAea it i* muttty Take a gallon of Lime, and Wat it 



1 See Arber's TranMript. iii f-;>! 



small, and put it into the Butt ; then take a Staff and 
beat it, and let it stand a day or two." 

21. Lines 23, 24 : bate Hungarian tright 1 unit thou the 
epiffot tiieldt—¥oT Hungarian the Q. has gongarian, 
" This," says Steevens. "is a parody on a line taken from 
one of the old bombast plays, beginning. 

O base Gongarian, wilt thou the distaff wield? 

I had." he says, " marked the passage down, but forgot 
to note the play." I believe no one since has been for- 
tunate enough to light on the play which Steevens forgot 
to note: Oongarian has nevertheless been adopted in 
many of the best modem editions of Shakespeare; by 
Capell first " Hungarian," as Dyce remarks, " is a cant 
term of doubtful origin ; perhaps from hungry, perhaps 
from the free-booters of Hungary, or perhaps it is equiva- 
lent to gipsey." Several instances of its use are given in 
the notes to this passage in the Variorum Ed. 1821. 

22. Lines 28 27: Hi* mind it not heroic, and there's 
the humour of tt— From the Q. First inserted in the 
modem text by Theobald. 

23. Lines 30, 31: The good humour it to tteal at a 
MINIM'S reet—Both Q. and F. have at a minute't rett. 
The reading of our text was first suggested by Dr. John- 
son's friend, Bennet Langton, and first adopted by 
Singer. Its agreement with the preceding speech of 
Falstaff — " his filching was like an unskilful singer,— he 
kept not time"— commends it as a highly probable 
restoration of the text "A minim," says Sir J. Haw- 
kins, " was anciently, as the tenn imports, the shortest 
note in music. Its measure was afterwards, as it is now, 
as long as while two may be moderately counted. In 

' Romeo and Juliet it 4. 22, Mercutio says of Tybalt, thai 
in fighting he ' rests me his minim rest, one, two. and 
• the third in your bosom.' " 

24. Line 40: the CARVES.— The collocation of this term 
I best interprets it—" I spy entertainment in her; she dis- 
courses, she carves, she gives the leer of invitation," Ac, 
i.e. by gesture, look, or action she encouragM address. 
To carve to any person, that is, to send him a portion of 
a dish at table, was as usual a way of manifesting cour- 
tesy as "taking wine" with him, and from a superior or 
from a lady was accounted a great honour. Hence per- 
haps at last the temi might come to mean merely, as 
Hunter expresses It (New Illustrations, vol. i. p. 216). 
"some fomi of action, which indicated the desire that 
the person to whom it was addressed should 1>e attentive 
and propitious." 

25. Line* 54. 55 : He hath studied her WELL, and trans- 
lated her WILL, out o/ honesty into Engli*fi.— The V. has 
tri// in both places ; the Q. has merely : 

He hath studied her well, out of houestie 
Into English. 

The changes have l>een mng on both rrell and icitt, with- 
out however, adding to the i)erspicuity of the speech. 
The reading I have adopted is that of Mr. Grant White, 
and I understand it to mean that Falstaff. having atten- 
tively considered Mrs. Ford, has translated her icill out 
of its seeming honesty into a language that everyone may 
undersUnd. into "plain English" in fact 
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26. Line 66 : The AirCHOR it dMp.— Because Pistol in the 
preceding speech had talked of trantlatii^t Johnson 
oonjectured that anchor here might be a misprint for 
author. Malone, however, retaining anchor, says : *' Nym, 
I l>elieTe. only means to say, the scheme for debauching 
Ford's wife is dcfp—vfeU. laid." Deep, perhaps; but I 
should 'suppose that Xym meant to imply that by drop- 
ping anchor in deep water Falstaff had committed him- 
self to a perilous venture. 

87. Line 77: / mU be 'CHEATOR to them both.—¥oT 
e$cheator, an officer of the exchequer or treasury. The 
F. has cheaters; perhaps a pun was intended. 

28. Line 92: atmj/ o' TH' hoqf.— The F. has Uh'. 

29. Line 03: ftto/iour.— Misspelt Aonor in F. A frequent 
misprint : it occurs twice in the first scene of Komco and 
Juliet, in the first Q. edition. 

30. Lines, 08, 90: / have operations ly MY UEAD. which 
be hxnnours of rei'enffc.—The F. omits in my head, which 
was restored to the text by Pope from the Q. 

31. Line 101: By vcJkin and her STAR!— Meaning, I 
presume, by star the svn. Dyce, however, adopts the 
Kuggestiou of Collier's M8. Corrector, and reads stars. 
The Q. has Fairies. 

32. Lines 104, 105, 110 : Page . . . Ford . . . Page.— 
These names are transposed in the F. ; they are here 
given as in the Q., because, in act iL scene 1, Nym 
addresses Page, and Pidtol Ford. Steevens first made 
the correction. 

83. Line 111 : for THE revolt op mine is dangerous.— 
Understanding revolt of mine to be equivalent to my 
revolt. Pope altered tlie phrase to " this revolt of mine ; ' 
Theobald, who supposed Xym to allude to the " yellow- 
ness " with wiiich he proposed to possess Page, read "the 
revolt of mien : " both readings have met with acceptance 
from several editors. [Witli regard to the latter reading 
mifin does not occur in Shaicespeare, though it is a con- 
jectural reading in Two Gent, of Verona, ii 4. 196; see 
note 52 on that play.] On the other hand, the Cambridge 
editors suggest that a word may have been missed by the 
printer ; that we should read " the revolt of mine anger 
is dangerous," and Uiey point out, as a cause of its omis- 
sion, the fact that the letters of this word are included in 
the word " dangerous" which follows. 

Perhaps, after all, we have here only one of Nym's 
terrific innuendos : he intends to unden/itn« Falstaff, and 
darlcly hints, in his fustian language, that, by the revolt 
or counterblast of his mine, he will "do" for his quondam 
master. 

ACT I. Scene 4. 

34. Line 15: PfiTER Simple.— Simitle'% Christian name 
is John in the Q. edition. 

35. Line 23: a little yeUow beard, —a CASCK-eolour'd 
beard— The ¥. prints the word as " Calne," and Theo- 
bald having asserted that "Cain and Judas, in the tapes- 
tries and pictures of old, were represented with yellow 
beards,"— which is not true ; fur Judas at any rate has 
always a red l)e.ird— his reading "Cain-coloured" has 
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been very generally adopted. The dialogue in the Q. is 
as follows:— 

Quidtljf. . . . And he hms as it were a whay coloured beard. 
Simple. Indeed my maisters beard is katu colortd. 
Quidkfy. Keuu colour, you say weU. &c. 

This, I think, fully justifies Pope's rendering of the word : 
eafie, a beard of the colour of cane. [Perhaps this was 
much the same coloured beard as the straw-coloured 
beard mentioned by Bottom in L 2. 05, Mids. Night's 
Dream, and compare note 59 on that play.] 

86. Lhae 27 : between this and HIS HEAD. I indbie to 
agree with Hunter (New Illustrations, voL i. p. 216) that 
this "is nonsense." Staunton in a MS. note suggests that 
" his head" may be the corruption of the name of some 
place. The Q. affords us no assistance here, nor does 
any commentator venture on an explanation. 

37. Line 47: ime boitine verde.— This is printed in the F. 
miboyteene verd, and this, since Rowe's time, has, I believe, 
always been rendered by un boitier vert—boUicr being 
supposed a small box for ointments ; whereas it is a box 
of various compartments, holding instruments, dressings, 
&c., for surgical operations, something too large for the 
doctor to put in his pocket. The boyteene of the F. is 
evidently intended as the diminutive of boite. 

38. Line 56: mets la dans mon pocket.— The F. has 
mette le au mon pocket; and so in all editions, I believe, 
it is allowed to stand. Perhaps I should have changed 
mon to ma; but the doctor may have thought the Eng- 
lish word pocket to be masculine. 

39. Line 57 : d^p^che, quiddy. ^Quickly is spelt with a 
small q in the F., and may therefore be only a repetition 
in English of dipiche. In iv. 4. 83 quickly is again spelt 
with a small q; but there it is by many editors taken 
as Mrs. Quickly's name. 

40. Line 92: baillez.— Theobald; the F. has ballow. [It 
may be noted that the stage-business here is rather ol>- 
scure OS far as the original text is concerned. Mr. Daniel 
has well pointed out in note 87 above that "the green 
box" was not a small box to put in the pocket, but a 
regular box of surgical instruments, &c.\ and it is equally 
necessary for the proper understanding of the scene to 
remember that Dr. Coius's closet was not a mere cup- 
board, but a sort of little study opening out of the large 
room When he asked Rugby to brin^ him some writing 
paper it is most probable, as marked in all the acting 
editions, that he retired into this closet or study, where 
he wrote the letter, and then re-entered, after line 112, 
at the end of Mrs. Quickly's speech. I have marked the 
stage-direction in the text so as to avoid Caius going off 
the stage; but it is quite plain that he must be well out 
of hearing while Mrs. Quickly is talking to Simple. It 
must be remembered that the stage-directi(ms in the best 
acting editions of old plays contain the stage-business, as 
marked in the old prompt copies which were used at the 
patent theatres, most of which "business" was based 
upon tradition, handed down from the end of the six- 
teenth and the beginning of the seventeenth centuries.— 

F. A. M.] 

41. Lines 07. 98 : I'll do TOU your master vhat good I 
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can. — Am in our text you is a common colloquial re- 
duntlancy. So. in ii. 2. 102. Mrs. Quickly sftys of Mrs. 
Fmgc, she is one " Uutt will not miM you morning nor 
eTeuing prayer." F. 1 and Q. 3, 1630. for you have yoe, 
and this misprint was probably the cause of the " correc- 
tion "/<"' found in the later Ff.; a reading adopted by 
some editors. 

42. Line 129: what the ffood-jer !— For some account of 
this ulwcure exclamation, see Much Ado, note 07. 

43. Line 134 : You ihall have .^nn«— [Exeunt Caius and 
Rugby]— /ooTf-Aeocf of your own!— There is no stage- 
direction in the F., and the passage is given thus : " You 
shall have .in-fuoles head of your own." All modem edi- 
tions, I believe, mark the exit of Caius and Rugby at the 
end of the preceding speech, and give Mrs. Quickly's 
speech thus: "Yon shall have An fool's-head of your 
own"— with what intention I know not. 

Note that Anne is fre<iuently in the F. spelt An (five 
times, including this instance, in this very scene), and 
the diish here clearly indicates a break in Mrs. Quickly's 
discourse. As I have arranged the passage, while the 
doctor is still within hearing, Mrs. Quickly continues to 
flatter him ; as soon as he is clear off she utters a bit of 
her mind. (From my Notes and Conjectural Emenda- 
tions, Ac, 1870.) 

ACT II. SCENK 1. 

44 Line 1 : ^ve I seap'd. —The I is omitted in the F. ; 
it was first added in the Q. of 16j0. 

45. Line 5 : though Lo9t %ue Reason for hit PHTBICIAN. 
~Tbe F. has preeigian, a person of a precise, severe 
virtue; tho' the term was seldom used except in contempt 
for those who were supposed to be mere pretenders to 
sanctity. "Of this word," says Johnson, " I do not see 
any meaning that is very apposite to the present inten- 
tii>n. Perhaps Falstaff said, 'Though love use reason as 
his phygieian, he admits him not for his counsellor.' 
This will be plaiu sense. Ask not the reason of my love ; 
the business of reaton is not to aaaist love, but to cure it. 
Tliere may, however, be this meaning in the present 
reading [».e. in j/reci$iaH]. Though love, when he would 
submit to regulation, may use reason at hit preeitian, or 
director, in nice cases, yet when he is only eager to attain 
hlsend. he takes not reason tor hit counteUor." Johnson's 
conjecture [phytician], supported by an apt quotation 
by Dr. Farmer from the 147th Sonnet— "My reason the 
physician to ray love '*— met with very general approval, 
but no editor had the courage to admit it to the text 
till Dyce set the example: all since, I believe, have 
adopted it. 

46 Line 23: What AS untceigh'd behaviour— The third 
and fourth F. editions, followed by some editors, omit an; 
Cap«ll read "What one un weighed behaviour," which 
seems to me only another way of putting what is clearly 
ciit^ugb expressed in our text 

47 Line 24 : I* TH' detirt name!— The F. has, in paren- 
thesin. '(with , The Deuillt name);" as this seems an 
ot*\iou8 misprint I have corrected it as above. 

48l Line 30: /or the putting-dowH of fat men.— The F. 



omits fat: it was first introduced by Theobald. There is 
nothing about exhibiting a bill in Parliament in what 
may be called the corresponding speech in the Q. ; but 
there Mrs. Page is made to say: " I shall trust /at men the 
worse while I live for his sake ;" a sentiment which in the 
F. finds its expression in a subsequent speech of Mrs. 
Ford's, line &5. 

49. Line 51: What? thou lietH—Sir Alice Ford!— Few 
readers, I fancy, come upon this speech without receiving 
an unpleasant shock; it seems too much in the style of Doll 
Tearsheet for one of our Wives of Windsor. In the notes 
to Mr. Wheatley's edition I see that the late ^Ir. Stanfonl 
suggested, "What? thou ttyled Sir Alice Fordl" A 
happier suggestion, I thhik, was made by the late Howard 
Staunton, who in a MS. note proposed, "What? thou, 
^Zc«.'— Sir Alice Ford!" For Alee, m e. diminutive of 
Alice, see Taming of the Shrew. Induction, ii. 112, "Al'ce 
madam, or Joan madam ? " 

60. Line 58: pmiVrf.— So Theobald: F. haspraue. 

61. Line 63 : Hundredth Pgalm. — Rowe ; hundred 
Pgaltnt, F. 

62. Line 110: the gallimaufry = the whole heterogene- 
ous assembly, high, low, rich, poor, young and old. As 
gallimaufry was, however, a cant term for a woman, in 
allusion to her supposed contrariety of disposition. Pistol 
may mean to particularize Ford's wife, as Ford's answer— 
"Love my wife!" — seems to imply; and we should there- 
fore perhaps read "thy gallimaufry." 

53. Line 141 : and there 't the humour qf it. —Added from 
Q. by CapelL 

51 Line liS.frighU HUMOUR out of hit witt.—So the 
Q. ; the F. for humour has English. Pope made the alter- 
ation in the modern text ; and his example has been very 
generally followed. 

,55. Line 148: Ca^aian. -Properly a native of Cataia, 
or Cathay, China. It had become a term of reproach, 
though in what sense, or for what reason is not known. 
Its meaning here must be gathered from the context, 
from which it appears that Page considered Nym to be 
an outlandish, lying rogue. Sir Toby Belch, in Twelfth 
Night, ii. 3. 80, calls Olivia a Cataian, but with what inten- 
tion it is impossible to divine. 

56. Lines 159, 160: thou hatt tome crotchets in thy fiead 
note. — WUl you go, Mistrets Page f—¥rintcd in the F. in 
tliis fashion:— . . . "head. Now: will you go" . . . 
Some editors point as in our text ; others have . . . 
"head.— Now, will you go'. . . 

57. Line 203: Gooil EVEN and ficenfy.— Shallow forgets 
that the time of day is before ten o'clock in the morning. 

58. Line 222: Ford.— This speech in the F. has the pre 
fix Shal; the corresponding speech in the Q. is correctly 
assigned to Ford. 

69. Line 224: tell him my name it Brook.— In the P. 
Ford's assumed name in his intercourse with Falstaff is 
invariably Broome; in the Q. it is tdwAys Brooke, and that 
the Q. is right is sliowu in the next scene, line 156, where 
Falstaff puns on the name: " Such Brook t are welcome 
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to me, that o'erflow such liquor." Pope was the flnt 
editor to restore Brock. 

ao. Line 228: WiU you go, MTKHEBB8?— The F. has: 
" will you goe An-heires!" The emendation of oar text, 
though suggested hy Theobald so far baclc as 17S8, was 
not adopted till 1857, when Djrce introduced it in his text 

61. Line 237: / would have made you FOUR UM feUtnoe 
ekip like rate.— As, besides Shallow, who speaks this 
speech, only three personages. Ford, Page, and Mine Host 
are introduced in the F. text, it is argued that " you /our 
tall fellows " could hardly be intended for them, and that 
"made you" is a colloquial redundancy (see note 41, i. 
4. 97. 96) equiralent merely to " made." It has, however, 
I think, been suggested, though by whom or where I can- 
not now call to mind, that Slender also should be in com- 
pany; as he certainly is in the scenes where Shallow and 
the others go to fetch the would-be duellists. Evans and 
Caius. home. Shallow's senile boast is matched by the 
dying Lear's utterances, v. 3. 276, 277: 

I have seen the day, with my gitod biting falchion 
I would hare made them skip. 

82. Lines 230, 240: I had rather hear them eeald than 
(HIE THEM /l(jht.—Th*! words see them, not in the F. or 
Q. texts, are due to Collier's MS. Ck)rTector; they seem 
necessary to the sense, and are, I believe, now generally 
adopted. 

63. Line 242: and stande so firmly on his wife's frailty. 
—Theobald altered frailty to fealty, and Collier's MS. 
Corrector infidelity; but, as explained by Capell. Steevens, 
and others, it is the Jealous Ford who speaks; to whose 
Jaundiced mind all women's virtue is suspect. Staunton 
in his text adopted Theobald's alteration, yet afterwards, 
in his Addenda and Corrigenda, remarked: "An anti- 
thesis was possibly intended between firmly and frailty, 
the meaning being, 'who thinks himself so secure on 
what is a most brittle foundation.'" 

ACT II. Sc'ENK 2. 

64. Line 3 () 4 : i tciU retort the sum in equipage.— TtAi 
line, not in the F., forms the whole of Pistol's speech in 
tliis place in the Q. It was first added to the modem 
text by Theobald. Pistol's meaning, as I understand it, 
is that he will give value for the sum by acting as part of 
KalstafTs retinue {equipage); will repay him. in fact, by 
liis servicea Warburton. whose opinion is supported by 
Fanner and Malone, explained equipage as Pistolese for 
ittolen goods. 

66. Line 18 : a short kni/e and a throng.— A short knife 
concealed in the hand aided by a horn shield for the 
thumb served to nip or cut purses in a crowd. The purse, 
it is of course understood, was a pouch suspended from 
the ginlle. 

66. Line 10: to your mamr of riekt-hateh,go.—A polite 
way of telling Pistol to n>tum to liis old occupation of 
bully to tt brothel. .See notes, Variorum Shakespeare. 
1821. v«il viii. p. 7«, and vol xxl. p. 140. 

67. Line 24: the fear nf HEAVEN.— The usual reading 
ii (jvd ; from the Q. 
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68. Line 28: your rtdAattiee jiiknuM.— Tavem or ak- 
honse language. Formerly lattices appear to have sup- 
plied the place of windows to drinking dens or tap-rooms, 
letting in light and air, and screening the drinkers from 
observation; red leems to hare been the moat frequent 
colour, so that a red-lattice became the equivalent of a 
drinking-shop. The best illustration of this is found in 
II. Henry IV. U. 2. 8&-89, where the page, alluding to Bar- 
dolph's red face, says— "A* calls me e'en now. my lord, 
through a red lattice, and I could discern [= distinguish] 
no part of his face from the window; at last I spied his 
eyes, and methought he had made two holes in the ale- 
wife's new petticoat and peep'd through." 

89. Line 28: your BCLL-BAimio oaths,— The F. has 
bold-beating. The reading of our text, due to Hanmer, 
and adopted by many editors, is characterized by Sidney 
Walker (Crit Exam., Ac., vol Ui. p. 14) as a "certain 
conjecture." 

70. Line 31: / dit BShtasT.—what would thou more of 
mant—Tht Q. has recant and woulst; which latter gram- 
matical correction, in the form of would'st, was adopted 
by Pope and many later editora After this line there 
follows in the Q. a one-line speech by Falstaff. which I 
have ventured, on my own responsibility, to introduce 

Into the text:— 

Well, go to ; away ; no more. 

71. Line 70 : pentioners. —A select body of gentlemen 
soldiers, who formed the bodyguard of Henry VIII. 
and Queen Elizabeth. Tyrwhitt aptly illustrates the 
splendour of their corps by a quotation from Oervase 
Holles's Life of the First Earl of Hare. "I have heard 
the Earl of Clare say, that when he was pensioner to the 
queen he did not know a worse man of the whole band 
than himself; and that all the world knew he had then 
an inheritance of 4000 1. a-year." This corps is again 
referred to in Midsummer Xight's Dream, il. 1. 10: 

The cowslips tall her ftHsioners be. 

See also note 66 on that play. 

72. Line 142: This PINK is one of Cupid's eorriers.— The 
F. has Puncke. Warburton made the alteration, and 
Justified it by the nautical metaphor of which the whole 
of this speech of Pistol's consists. It may too be observed 
that, besides its proper meaning of a small vessel, pink 
was also a fancy term for the ladies whose profession is 

• indicated by the coarser word of the F. 

73. Line 143: up with your FIQHTS. Wnist-cloths huni; 
' round sliips in battle to conceal the men from the enemy. 

74 Line 167: o'rr/f<rtr.— F. reads ore'fiovrs. 

76. Line 174: this uxheason'd intrusion.— rnseason^if 
is, I believe, usually explained as unseasonable, m4imed: 
I take it here to mean not seasoned, wof prepared nr 
prefaced. 

76 LiiU! 17;»: take half, or all. The F. has " take all. 
or halfe." The obvious correction in our text is due to 
Collier's MS. Corrector. 

77. Line 200: wfchanical salt-butter rogue !— Mechani- 
cal: that is. bandicraftsnien were supposed not to aspire 
to the luxury of fresli butter So Pedro, in Fletcher's 
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plaj of The Maid in the Mill, act ill 2, abiuet his tailor: 
*' Let him call at home in '8 own house for salt butter." 

78. Line 290: / will aggravate hit style; i.e. I will add 
to hit ftirle or title of knave that of cuckold. 

ACT II. Scene 3. 

79. Line 60: A WORD, Mounteur Mack-water.— Word is 
omitted in the F. ; it was restored to the text by Theobald 
from the Q. 

80. Lines 92. 08: Cried I aim? taid I wellf— The F. has 
Cride game; the Q. cried game. Douce, on the evidence 
adduced in Warborton's and Steeven's notes (Var. Ed. 
1821, vol. Tiii. p. oex first proposed the reading of our text, 
and Dyce was the first editor who adopted it For the 
expression ery aim, see King John, note 87. 

ACT III. Scene 1. 

81. Line 5: the pittie-ward.— So F. 1 and the Q. of 
leao (Q. 3) ; F. 2, F. 8. and F. 4 have pittywary. Capell 
changed to dty-ward, and Collier's MS. Corrector to pit- 
vay. The emendations are not satisfactory, nor is any 
explanation forthcoming of the intention of the original 

(Capell's emendation is explained as " towards the city 
of Ix>ndon," which is, of course, plausible. It has oc- 
curred to me that pittie-ward might be a corruption of 
jntte$-ward; that is to say, in the direction of the pite, 
siuppoaing that there were in the neighbourhood any clajf 
pit* or gravel pits. It might assist us very much in deci- 
ffhering the meaning of pUtie-vsird if we knew why " Via 
de Pytiey a Pyf/«y-gate, porta vocata Nether Pittey," 
mentioned in William de Worcestre's account of distances 
in the city of Bristol (and quoted by Steevens in his note, 
Var Ed. roL vii. p. lOOX was so called. We have mention 
nf a eawpit in iv. -i. 68, and again in v. 3. 14, 15 of a pit 
(proliably the same) hard by Heme's oalc. As for the 
attempted correction, if it be one. in F. 2, I fancy that 
may have arisen from the confusion between ward and 
fray. This conjecture of mine is practically the same as 
the one in Collier's MS., though, in his Notes and Emen- 
dations, he does not attempt any explanation of pit-way. 
Anyone acquainted with the BerlLshire country round 
Ascot and Windsor, knows that the gravel-pit* are often 
n»ciigniztfd l)y the people of that neighbourhood as laud- 
iiMrica— F. A. M] 

82. Line 17 : Toekallow rivers, &c.— Sir Hugh's snatches 
nf «onj? are from Marlowe's beautiful song, "Come live 
with me and be my love ; " with this he, in his agitation, 
mixes a line of the old version of the 137th Psalm: 
-' When we did sit in Babylon." &c. The Q. has in this 
place— "There dwelt a man in Babylon." This is the first 
line of The Ralla<l of Constant Susanna, the first stanza 
• •f wliich Tercy gives in his Reliques. According to War- 
ton (History of Poetry, p. 811, ed. 1870X it is the ballad 
Iicen«eti to T. Col well in 1562. Stat. Reg., under the title 
of The godlye and constante wyfe Susanna According 
t/i r«.llier (Extracts. <tc.. vol. L p. 74) and Arber (Tran- 
script, i. 210X the entry in Stat. Reg. is " constant wyite," 
not '- constant ^ryfe. " Sir Toby Belch sings tliis first line 
in Twelfth .Night, ii. 3 84. 



83. Line 01: urinals.— So Capell, from the (^ ; urinal is 
the reading of F. 

84. Line 02 : for missing your tneetings and appoint- 
ments.— ^ot in F.; introduced from Q. by Pope. 

86. Line 09: Ocallia and Oaul.—So Malone, adopt- 
ing Farmer's emendation; the F. has Oallia and Cfaule; 
the Q. Oawle and Qawlia. 

86. Line 107: Give me thy hand, terrestrial; so.— Not 
in the F. Introduced from Q. by Theobald. 

87. Line 113: lads.— So Warburton, from Q.; the F. 
has Lad. 

ACT III. Scene 2. 

88. Line IS : as idle as she may hang together; i.e. "as 
idle as it is possible to be without ceasing to be." 

89. Line 71 : 'tis in hi* buttons.— Litenlly, in the per- 
son his buttons inclose, i.e. "it is in him, in his ability." 
Compare Marstou, The Fawne, ii. 1. 66. ed. Bullen : " Thou 
art now within the buttons of the prince ;" that is, "in his 
confidence, his inmost counsels." In the Variorum 
Shakespeare. 1821, several references to the flower called 
bachelors' buttons, and to the buttons of a bachelor, are 
collected ; but they have no connection with the expres- 
sion in our text. 

80. Line 00: pipe-wine.— There is seemingly some play 
upon words here, the point of which is not very obvi- 
ous. Mine host says he will to Falstaff, and drink 
canary with him: whereupon Ford promises himself that 
he will first drink in pipe-tvine with him and make him 
dance. Canary is of course the name of a dance as well 
as of a trine. Ford intends to use his cudgel; and as 
pipe-wine I presume, is wine in the wood, this may be 
his figurative way of referring to it. 

ACT III. Scene 3. 

01. Line 22: eyas-musket.— X young male sparrow- 
hawk. 

92. Line 27 : Jack-a-Lent,—A puppet which, I presume, 
was supposed to represent Lent, and which was set np to 
be tlirown at ; as Jack only luul a six -weeks' existence, 
his name was appropriate to the young page. See note 
on v. 5. 134. 

93. Line 46: •' Uave I caught" thee, "my heavenly 
jeweU "—So (except that it has no marks uf quotation) the 
F.; the Q. omits thee. Toilet pointed out that this is 
the first line of the second song in Sidney's Astrophel and 
Stella (1591): 

Have I caught my ht.xvtnly iruel, 
Te.iching skep most fair to lu:? itc 

Dyce, who here follows the Q.. supposes that " thee" was 
foisted into the F. text by some transcriber. 

04. LlneG5: By the Lord, thou art a traitor to say 
*»t> — " The F. omits * By the Lord,' and reails— Thou art a 
tyrant, &c., but the reading of the quarto appears to me 
far better "(AfaZoHO. 

06. Lines 69. 70 : / Me irhat thou wert, if Fortune thy 
foe \eere mA, Sature thy friend.— Hvre punctuated as in 
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F.2, F.8, and F.4. F.l gives it— "if Fortune thjrfoe, toertnot 
Nature thy friend ; " which seems nonsense. If our text 
is right we must understand : " Nature being thy friend." 

96. Line 79: BuekUnbury in timple time.— A street 
branching off from the east end of Cheapside, at its Junc- 
tion with the Poultry, running down to Walbrook ; it was 
formerly chiefly inhabited by druggists and grocers. The 
greater part of it has been improved out of existence by 
the new street running from the Blansion House to Black- 
friars. 

97. Line 86: the Counter-gate.— fitoyr (1699) tells us of 
two Counters, or Compters, in London in his time— the 
Compter in the Poultrie in the Ward of Cheap, and that 
in Wood Street In Cripplegate Ward. 

98. Line 118 : T u not so, I Aop«.— Here Theobald intro- 
duced from the Q. an aside between Mrs. Ford and Mrs. 
Page — Speak louder— tmd his example has been followed 
by seyeral editors. As Falstaff, however, is in the same 
room as the speakers, there is no need of this aside here, 
and the F. gives it more properly in act iv. 2. 16, where 
lUstaff has stepped into another chamber. 

99. Lines 128, 129 : There is a gentleman my dear friend. 
—With this punctuation, which is that of the F., my 
dear friend must apply to the gentleman, and not to Mrs. 
Page, to whom the speech is addressed. The evidence 
of the Q., such as it is, is in favour of this interpretation ; 
there Mrs. Ford's speech is : 

At is. For. AUs mistresse Page, what »hall I do? 
Here is a gentleman my friend, how shall I do? 

The usual punctuation has been to place a comma after 
gentleman, and then my dear friend would apply to Mrs. 
Page. Recent editors, however, have returned to the F.. 
and Dyce, the Cambridge editors, Grant White, Hudson, 
give the passage as in our text. 

100. Line 149: / love thee, and NONE but THEE.— The 
words and none but thee were first introduced in the 
modem text by Malone from the Q.. where Falstafl's 
speech is given thus : 

Fa/. I loue thee, and none but thee : 
Heipe me to conuey me hence, 
lie neuer come here more. 

101. Line 176: So, now UNCAPE.— This is said to be a 
hunting term, though no evidence is forthcoming that it 
is so, nor are editors agreed as to its meaning. Warburton 
says it means to unearth a fox ; Steevens, to let one out 
of a bag. Hanmer l>oldly substituted the word uncouple, 
meaning uncouple the dogs for the hunt, and that seems 
the obvious intention of the speaker. A writer in The 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1872, considers that cape 
may be taken as synonymous with collar, and therefore 
that "uneape, uncollar, or uncouple would each mean 
the same thing, and all would be easily, if not equally, 
intelUgible." 

102. Lines 192, 193 : What a taking uxu he in when your 
husband asked WHAT was in the basket .'—The F. has who 
was in the basket. I have, with Dyce and others, adopted 
Ritson's emendation. He says: " We should read->'tcAat 
was in the basket ! ' for though in fact Ford had asked 
no such question, he could never suspect that there was 
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either man or woman in it. The propriety of this emen- 
dation is manifest from a subsequent paange [iiL 6. 
102-104L where Falstaff tells Master Brook— 'the Jealous 
knave . . . asked them once or twice what they had in 
their basket'" 

103. Line 206: fooUsh carrwn.— The F. hwa fooUshion 
oar ion. Corrected in F. 2. 

101 Line 216 : ^y, ay, peace.— Not in the F. Added to 
the modem text by Theobald from the Q. 

ACT in. SCBNE 4. 

105.— In the Q. tills scene follows our scene 6. It is 
usually marked as "A room in Page's house." I make it 
to be "Before Page's house." It would have been a 
breach of maidenly propriety for Anne to admit her lover 
into the house ; and the fact that the scene is really out 
of doors is distinctly proved by Page's speech, line 79: 
"Come, Master Shallow; come, son Slender; in; " and by 
Mrs. Page's speech, line 96: "she must needs go in." 
Moreover, the several arrivals of the personages of this 
scene without any kind of announcement, natural enough 
when the scene is out of doors, become rather awkward 
when the scene is supposed to be a particular room. 

I have also departed from modem usage in making 
Mrs. Quickly (the confidant of the lovers) present at the 
commencement of the scene, instead of bringing her on 
in company with Shallow and Slender ; in this respect I 
follow the Q. It will of course be remembered that in 
the F. in this play no entrances are marked ; each aceue 
is merely headed with a list of the actors who take part 
in it. 

106. Line 7 : Besides, these other bars he lays before vm 
—So punctuated by Sidney Walker (Crit. Exam.. Ac, vol. 
ill p. 14); adopted by Dyce. The F. and most modem 
texts place the comma after theee. 

107. Line 14 : Was the first motive that I voo'd thee. 
Anne.—^lT. Qrant White (Riverside ed.) says of this line, 
that it is " Not S.'8 grammar : mere carelessness in writ- 
ing." 

108. Line 2^: I'U make a shaft or a bolt on 't ; te.SL long 
arrow for a bow, or a short one for a cross-bow ; a pro- 
verbial saying equivalent to "I'll do it one way or an- 
other." 

109. Line 47: come cut and long-tail, ^.—Slender of 
course means that he will maintain his proposed wife as 
like a gentlewoman as any one may who is of no higher 
degree than his own; "his meaning is goot," as Parson 
Evans observed in i. 1. 264, but he actually offers her no 
better position than that which any of the tag, rag, and 
bobtail might afford her. The origin of the term cut and 
long-taU is uncertain; its meaning, however, as clearly 
shown in numerous instances of its use, is— persons of all 
kind and degree. 

110. Line 68 : happy man be his do^.'— Equivalent here 
to let happiness be the portion of the winner. 

111. Lines 76. 77: 

Mrs. Page. Oood Master Fenton, come not to my dtiUi. 
Page. She is no match for you. 
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I am not satiifled that these ipeeches are rightly aislgned 
in tile F. ; both ahoold, I think, be given to Page. From 
hii entry, line 71. to his exit, line 80. the dialogue, it 
leems to me, ihould be confined to him and Fenton. If 
Mra Page is mixed up in it, there is no propriety in 
Qnicldy's suggestion to Fenton (line 81), that he should 
speak to Mistress Psge ; for, if the F. is right. Mrs. Page 
has already told Fenton her mind. There would be 
another advantage gained in keeping her out of the Fenton- 
Page bit: it would gire her an opportunity of taking 
Mrs Quickly aside, and in dumb-show communicating to 
her the message to Falstaff— the invitation to the second 
meeting with Mrs. Ford— which at the end of the scene 
Quickly lets off to deliver. Except during the Fenton- 
Page dialogue, it is dilBcult to imagine at what time Mrs. 
Quickly could have had any communication with her two 
mistresses. 

Ill Line 101 : "wUl you cast auHiy your child on a fool 
▲9D aphytieianf—A difficulty has been raised here : does 
Mrs. Quickly mean that her master is a fool as well as a 
pkytieianl or does she refer the/ool to Slender? Malone 
so understood her; and Johnson, with the same under- 
standing, proposed to read: "a fool or a physician." 
Phytieian nndfool are, however, for some occult reason, 
so constantly coupled that the point must remain doubt- 
ful. Take the following instance:— "As for phygicians, 
being fools, I cannot blame them if they neglect wine and 
minister simples" (Aristippus. Bandolph, Works, ed. 
Hazlitt. p. 20). 

113 Una lOS : once to-n^Af.— This is usually interpreted 
aa meaning soiim time to-night I know of no other in- 
stance in which it is thus used. Schmidt explains it as 
l>eing merely an emphatical expletive; but the other 
instances he gires do not seem to me to the point I 
suspect it is simply a misprint for the familiar phrase, 
" soon at night," as in I. 4. 9. 

ACT III. Scene 5. 

114. lines 4-6 : Have I lived to he carried in a baaket, 
and to be throten in the Thames like a barroic of butcher's 
ofa//— The F. has: " Have I Uu'd to be carried in a Bas- 
ket like a barrow of butchers Offall? and to be throwne 
in the Thames?" I have adopted here the arrangement 
of the Q.. which only differs from my text by the words, 
"and thrown into." for "and to be thrown in." I sug- 
gested this alteration in my Introduction to the Facsimile 
of the Q , published in Dr. Fumivall's series of Shakspere- 
Qnarto Facsimiles; and as the transposition has since 
been approved and adopted by Mr. H. B. Wheatley in 
his edition of the play, 1886, I venture also to adopt it 
here, retaining, however, the exact words of the F., which 
Mr. Wheatley rejects for those of the Q. 

11& Line 9: The rotpus SLIGHTED me into the river.— 
"Chucked me in contemptuously." The Q. has "elided 
me in." 

lit Line 11: a Mind bitch's puppies.—Thtohald, whose 
lead has been generally followed, corrected this to " a 
bitch's blind puppies ;** but I agree with Staunton that a 
colloquial inversion such as this may well be allowed to 



pass without editorial interference. The Q. agrees here 
with the F. 

117. Line 67: And HO^sped you, «ir/— Here asin the Q. ; 
restored by Malone. The F. omits /low. It is true that 
this speech, taken by itself, is perfectly good English and 
intelligible as it is given in the F. ; but the context, Fal- 
staff s reply to it—" Very iU/avouredly, Master Brooke- 
shows the necessity of the Q. reading. 

11& Lines 86. 87: IN her inventioti and Ford's icife't 
DISTRACTION.— So the F. from which the Q. differs only 
in reading by for in. This variation is, quite needlessly, 
adopted by some editors; by Theobald first. I believe. 
Another less harmless change, made first by Hanmer, 
has also found its way into many modem editions: on the 
ground that Mrs. Ford was not really distracted, and that 
she had really prepared the buck-basket for Falstaff's 
disgrace, distraction has been altered to direction. It 
would almost seem that in making or adopting this 
change, editors had forgotten that it is Falstaff who 
speaks. Falstaff, who. if he had had the slightest sus- 
picion that the distraction manifested by Mrs. Ford was 
only feigned, would probably never have got into the 
basket at all. 

119. Line 90: By the Lord, a buck-basket .'—So the Q. ; 
adopted first by Malone. The F. has merely **Yes: a 
Buck-basket" 

120. Line 111: to be detected with.— With is here used 
in the sense of by, and the wliole phrase is equivalent to 
—to be discovered by. It may be noted, however, that 
detected was frequently used in the sense of suspected, 
accused, or impeached. See Notes on Measure for 
Measure, iii. 2. 130 in Variorum Ed. 1821, vol. ix. p. 126. 

121. Line 154: if I have horns to make ME mad.— The 
F. has one. Dyce made the change, which I have adopted; 
it seems to me to agree better with the context than one. 

ACT IV. Scene 1. 

122.— This scene is altogether absent from the Q. 

123. Line 11 : Master Slender is LET the boys leave to 
j)2aj/.— Collier's MS. Corrector reads get; certainly an im- 
provement, and probably a restoration. Hudson adopts 
it in his Harvard edition. Slender could have no authority 
to let or allow the boys to play; but might very well get 
or obtain a holiday for them. 

124. Line 40: accusativo. HUNG, hang, hog.— In the pre- 
ceding speech William begins his acettsativo with hine; 
Evans now corrects him with htmg (for hune). The F., 
however, makes Evans say hing (for hinc); but Evans 
cannot be supposed to blunder here, and Pope accordingly 
made the correction in our text. Mr. Dyce and others 
carry the change further, and unnecessarily correct 
William's error too. 

125. line 63: Genitivo.— The F. has Genitiue, in italics. 

126. Line 64: Jenny's.— It is Ginyes in the F. 

127. Lines 72. 73: atui the numbers AND the genders.— 
So Collier's MS. Corrector: the F. has "o/ the genders." 

IE*" 
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ACT IV. Scene 2. 

Ua Lines 21, 22: jfour htuband ia in hit old LUNKS 
again.— Tht F. has lines; the Q. in the corresponding 
passage has " his old vaine." Theobald made the change 
—almost universally received— in oar text Mr. Knight, 
however, adheres to the F., understanding thereby "old 
courses, old humours, old vein." It is worthy of note 
that lunu occurs only once in the old editions of Shake- 
speare, and is not found elsewhere; Winter's Tale. ii. 2 
80: "These dangerous, vnsafe Lunet i'th' King," Ac. 
In Troilus and Cressida. ii. 3. 139, "His pettish lunet" it 
the modem reading, the original has lines; so also in 
Hamlet, ill. 3. 7, "his lunet" has, in some editions, been 
substituted for "his lunacies" of the F. 

129. Line 59: Mrs. Page. Creep into the kiln-hole.— In 
the F. this forms part uf a speech by Mrs. Ford, and 
when Falstaff asks "Where is itf" Mrs. Ford tells him 
that her husband will be sure to seek tliere 1 The sugges- 
tion that Falstaff should hide in the kiln-hole obviously 
belongs to Mrs. Page, and this is one instance in many 
of the wrong assignmeut of speeches in the old copies. 
Malone pointed out the error; but Dyce was the first to 
correct it 

130. Line 67: ^Irs. Page. J/ you go out, etc.— Here, again, 
in the F., the speech is wrongly assigned to Mrs. Ford. 
Fortunately, however, in this iustance the Q. comes to the 
rescue, and Malone made the necessary correction. 

131. Line 78: Brain/ord.— In all modem editions, I 
believe, this name is changed to Brentford. I have 
restored the ancient name as it appears throughout in 
the old copies. 

133. Line 105 : we cannot misuse him enough.— Him is 
omitted in F. 1 ; the correction was made in F. 2. 

133. Line 100: eat— Eats, F. 

134. Line 119: / had as lief bear.— So F. 2; F. 1 has 
" I had liefe as beare." 

136. Line 121: villains —The F. has villains; but as 
two men bear the basket I presume there should l>e no 
difficulty in accepting Dyce's emendation ; the odd thing 
is that it was never proposed before. 

138. Line 123 : ^'n^.— The F. has gin. Corrected in F. 2. 

137. Line 151 : as I am AN honest man.— So in the Q.; 
the F. has merely a tnan, and so, I believe, all modem 
editions. 

188. Lines 108, 109: // 1 find not what I seek, show no 
colour for my extremity, let me for ever be, Ac— The F., 
and some modem editions, by placing a colon or a semi- 
colon after extremity, make it appear as if Ford urged 
his hearers to show no coUmr for his extremity, i.e. to 
show no reason for his extreme behaviour; which seems 
nonsense. The constmction, of course, is: " If I And not 
what I seek, if I show no colour, Ac., then let me, dkc." 

189. Line 191 : let him NOT strike.— Not omitted in F. 1. 

140. Line 194: you nAQ.-Jtagge, V. 1; rag. F. 2; hagge, 
Q. 3; hag, F. 8 and F. 4. Usually changed to hag, because 
in his preceding speech Ford has called the suppoaed 
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Mother Prat a hag. But rag alto was a term of abuse: 
why might not Ford vary the epithets he bestows on her? 

141. Line 204 : / spy a great peard under hir mujltr. 
—Her in the Q.; the F. has hit. 

142. Line 287: tu> period; i.e. no ftdl stop, do proper 
ending. 

ACT IV. Scene 8. 

148. Line 1: the Germans desire.— The F. has the Oer* 
mane desires; Capell as in text 

144. Line 9 : them.-So Theobald; Aim in F. 
146. Line 12: house.— So the Q. ; houses, V. 

146. Line 13: they must come of; i.e. "they must pay 
soundly." 

ACT IV. Scene 4. 

147. Line 7 : / rather will suspect the sun teith COLD.— 
The F. has gold; Rowe made the correction. 

146. Line 83: makes.— Make, F. 

149. Lines 30-38: 

The superstitious idle-headed eld 
Beeeiv'd atui did deliver to our age. 
This tale, &c. 

Eld is of course sometimes used for elders, aged persons; 
here, with Steevens, I take it to mean the olden time; and 
this agrees with the following line: the olden time deliv- 
ered to ourtitne, " our age." Compare " worm-eaten elde." 
Pierce Peniless, p. 31, ed. Collier, Sh. Soc.: "musty eld." 
Marston, What you Will, IV. L p. 390, vol IL ed. Bullen. 

IfiO. Lines 42 43: Disguis'd like Heme, with huge hortu 
on his head.— Thi9 line is taken from the Q., which, how- 
ever, has Home for Heme; it is absolutely necessary for 
the intelligibility of Page's speech which foUows it It 
is, however, as the Cambridge editors remark, probable 
that Mrs. Ford gave a still fuller explanation of her 
device and the grounds on which the disguise was to be 
recommended to Falstaff. The lines in the Q. itself show 

thU: 

Now for that Falstaffe hath bene so deceiued 

As thiit he (lares not venture to the house. 

Weele send him word to meet us in the field, 

Disipiised like Home with huj^e horns on his head. 

Theobald Introduced the two last lines in his editi<m; 
Malone the last line only, as in our text 

161. Lines 50, 57: 

Then let them all eneirde him about. 

And, fairy-like, TOPINCH the unclean knight 

There is no hyphen in to pinch in the F. Tyrwhltt 
suggested it, and Steevens first adopted it; since when it 
has maintained its place in the text, with the general 
consent of the editors, as marking an instance of the use 
of (o as an intensitive prefix. Dr. Abbott, however, in his 
Shakespearian Grammar, i>ar. 850, and Dr. Schmidt, Shake- 
speare-Lexicon, S.V. To, 7) maintain that tills is one of 
many instances in which to Is placed before the second 
infinitive, though omitted conformably to grammar befors 
the first. 
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ISX Line 00: Mn. Ford. Aiid tiU heteUthe tnith, Ac. 
—The K gives this speech to Ford. 

U& Line 73: and in that TIXB.— Theobald made the 
planaible emendation tire; Singer, trim; but as Page may 
mean thai Slender shall steal away his daughter during 
the titns of the proposed masque, neither of these changes 
can be considered absolutely necessary. 

161 Line 70: in na^ne of Brook. —The Q. 3 has "in tA« 
name," Ac. 

166. Line 83: Send QuiOcly to Sir John.— I adopt here 
Theobald's change of an adverb into a proper name; but 
it must be mentioned that in the F. quickly is not only 
printed with a small q, but in roman type, whereas pro- 
per names are almost inrariably printed in italic. See 
note on "d^piehe, quicldy." I. 4. 57. 

ISS. Line 87: And us my hu^tand bettqfaU affects.— 
Ue lot hitn. 

157 Lines 88, 80: 

The doctor ia weU money'd, and His /rie tide 
Potent at court. 

This may be right ; no editor seems to have questioned it; 
bat it implies that all the doctor's friends are potent at 
court Perhaps we should read— "and has friends," ttc. 

ACT IV. Scene 5. 

USl— The locality of this scene is usually given as "A 
nkom in the Garter Inn." The dialogue would seem to 
imply that it was the court-yard of the inn ; from which, 
aa in many ancient inns still in existence, a staircase 
ascend«^d tu an open gallery giving access to the several 
rooms. I have accordingly marked it as " The Court-yard 
of the Garter Inn." 

ISO. Line 31: My maeUr, rir, MasUr Slender.— The F. 
has "My master (sir), my master Slender." Steevens 
made the correction. 

100. Lino 46: Sim. / may not eoneeal thetn^ sir.— 
Wrongly given to Fabtaif in the F. ; corrected by Bowe. 

101. Line 66: Ay, Sir Tike; who more bold f— The F. has 
"I sir: like who more bold;" the Q.. " / tike, who more 
bolde." The reading of our text, suggested by Dr. 
Fanner, was first adopted by Steevens, and has been 
very generally accepted. It is, however, rejected by 
some editors in favour of the F. Dyce, who interprets 
the F, "Ay. sir; like the boldest," says that Farmer's 
emendation is an "extraonlinary reading:" Mr. Wheatley, 
who follows Dyce, says it is "absurd;" I adopt it, believ- 
ing it to be excellent 

18L Line 58: Thou art clerkly.— The F. has are. 

m. Line 80: /iMdin^t. —So the Q. ; the F. has /2ecuf»nt. 

101 Lines 106. 100 : if my vind teere hut long etwugh 
TO SAT XT PBATBRS, / wjuld repent.— The words to say 
ssy prayers were added to the text by Pope from the Q. 

100. Lines 120-126: / vpas like to be apprehended for the 
witeh </ Braif^ford : but that my admirable dexterity qf 
■nC. my eounter/eiting the action qf an OLD WOXAV, 



delivefd me, the knave constable had set me t" the stocks, 
r the common stocks, for a lottcA.— Theobald pointed out 
that FalstafTs culmirable dexterity of wit was the very 
thing that was likely to cause him to be stocked, and he 
accordingly changed old tcoman to wood woman, i.e. a 
crazy, frantic woman. I do not see how this would have 
helped Falstaff to escai>e the attention of the constable; 
the assumed feebleness of an old woman was perhaps his 
best safeguard. The Q. affords us no assistance here; all 
it has is: 

And in my escape like to a bene apprehended 
For a witch of Brainford, and set in the stockev 

ACT IV. SCKNK 0. 

180. Lines 10. 17: 

Without the show qf both ; fat Falstaff is 'T 
Hath a great scene. 

The obvious incompleteness of this first line in the F . 
which ends it at Falstaff, is usually attempted to be 
cured by reference to the Q., which has the line: 

Wherein fat FalstafTe ImiI a nii>;htie scare. 

and from this in the modem text the line is given: 

Without the show of both: H'ktrtiH fat Falsuff. 

The defect of the F. is more likely to have been causeit 
by the dropping out of some word at the end of the line, 
and I have accordingly supplied the word in 't. F. 2. F. 3. 
and F. 4 make up the line by reading "fat Sir John 
Falstaff.' 

187. Line 27: Her mother, EVEN strong against that 
match.-" Even strong" is explained as equivalent to "aa 
strong, with a similar degree of strength," i.e. Mrs. Page 
is as strong against the match with Slender as Blr. Pag« 
is strong for it The explanation is somewhat forced 
Pope altered to **ever strong" The Q. has, " yow her 
mother stiU against that match. " 

lOa Line 30: The betUr to denote her to the doctor. - 
The F. has deuote; an obvious misprint, which, however, 
remained uncorrected till Steevens pointed it out 

109. Line 60: And, in the lawful name r/ MA RRTIXO.— 
Sidney Walker (Crit Exam. &c. vol. iii. p. 15) suggested 
marriage. Marriage would seem to be an unfortunate 
word in the printer's hands; in the Taming of the Shrew, 
iii. 2. 171, it has. I think, got corrupted to many—" after 
many ceremonies done"— for many read marriage. 

ACT V. GCKNK 1. 

170.— The first four short scenes of this act are omitte<l 
in the Q. 

171. Line 14: Ford. Went you not to her TESTERDAT. 
sir, &c.— The reader will note that the time of this scene 
is the afternoon of the very day on which the Mother 
Prat business took place. 

ACT V. Scene 2. 

172 Line 4: Remember, son Slender, my daughUr. —In 
the F. this sentence ends abruptly with my, with no 
period or pointing whatever: some word, or words, had 
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evidently dropped ont at press. The editor, or printer of 
the second F. supplied the word daughter, as In oar text 
It does not seem to me a particnlarlj satisfactory filling 
of the hiatus, as Page could scarcely think Slender so 
muddle-headed as to forget Anne; thongh he might seek 
to impress upon him the signs by which he was to recog^ 
nise her. I conjecture, therefore, that the sentence 
should end with my daughtefi attire, or my daughter is 
in tphite, or something to that effect 

ACT V. Scene 3. 

173. Line 14: the Welsh devil Huoii.— The F. huHenie, 
an evident misprint; Theobald corrected to Evans; Capell 
to Hugh, as in our text 

ACT V. Scene 5. 

174. Lines 2(K-24: Let the sky rain potatoes, Slc.— 
Steevens notes: "Shakespeare, very probably, had the 
following artificial tempest in his thoughts, when he put 
the words on which this note is founded into the mouth 
of Falstaff. Holinshed informs us that in the year 1683. 
for the entertainment of Prince Alasco, was performed 
'a verie statelie tragedie named Dido, wherein the 
queen's banket (with (Eneas's narration of the destruction 
of Troie) was lively described in a marchpane patteme— 
the tempest wherein it hailed small eot\fects, rained rose- 
water, and snew an artijlciai kitid of snow, all strange, 
marvellous, and abundant.' Brantome. also describing 
an earlier feast g^ven by tlie Yidam of Chartres, says— 
'Au desert, il y eut un orage artificisl qui, pendant une 
demie heure entiere. fit tomberune j>{u(> d'eaux odorantes 
et un gr61e de drag^s.*" 

175. Line 28: Divide me like a brib'dbuck.— Bribed has 
been variously interpreted; it is said to mean begg'd, and 
again to mean divided or cut up. A third interpretation 
which seems to suit the intention of the intrigue, is 
stolen, obtained in a surreptitious manner; which is exactly 
the position of the "male deer," Falstaff, to the Merry 
Wives — so at least the speaker, Falstaff himself, thinks. 
Tyrwhitt, in his glossary to Chaucer, sub voce Briben, cites 
Rot. Pari. 22 Edw. iv. n. 30, in which mention is made of 
persons who " have stolen and bribed signetts " [cygnets, 
or young swans]. Theobald altered to bribe-buck, i.e. a 
buck sent for a bribe, and his reading has been accepted 
by many editors. 

176. Line 40: Stage-direction. Enter Sir Hugh, (fee.— 
This is the only place in which the F. gives any stage- 
direction, and here it is merely "Enter Fairies." In the 
Q. it stands thus:— 

" There is a noise of homes, the two women run away. 
Enter Sir Hugh like a Satyrs, and boyes drest like Fayries, 
Mistresse Quickly, like the Queene of Fayries : they 
Sing a song about him, and afterwards speaks." 
The stage-direction of our text is made up from this and 
from the prefixes to the speeches as given in the F., and 
there can be no pretence, as far as the prefixes to the 
speeches assigned to Quickly and Pistol are concerned, 
that they are blundered by the printer; for in the list of 
personages which heads the scene their names are in- 
cluded thus:— 
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"SCENA QUTTTA 

Enter Falstaffe, Mistris Page, Mistrit Ford, Evans, 

Anne Page, Fairies, Page, Ford, Quiekiy, 

Slender, Fenton, Caius, PistolL" 

No doubt Quickly and Pistol are oat of their characters 
in this scene, and likely enough their presence by name 
is merely the result of a manager's metn. that the actors 
who took these parts in the earlier scenes were now to 
assume those of the Fairy Queen and Habgohlin, or, as 
he is called in the Q., Puck. No doubt also her parents 
intended that Anne should present the Fairy Queen, and 
some editors accordingly assign the part to her ; but as 
Anne intended to deceive her parents, and as the aaanmp- 
tion of that part would have made her escape with Fenton 
more difficult, it seems to me best, on the whole, not to 
disturb the arrangement sanctioned by the F. 

177. Line 43: You orphan-heirs of fixisd de«(iny.— This 
line has been explained and expounded until its meaning 
has been lost Warburton, whose lead is followed by 
many editors, altered orphan to ouphen, that is, elvish or 
iairy-like, on the ground that these spirits who were the 
heirs or children of Destiny could not be orphans. Destiny 
being still in existence. But this reasoning is founded, 
I believe, on a misapprehension, and we should, I think, 
understand these "heirs," to be not the heirs or children 
to or of Destiny, but heirs or children whose destiny is 
fixed. In a note on II. Henry IV. iv. 4 122, Staunton has, 
I believe, suggested the true explanation, and orphan 
heirs may, I think, be taken as a synonym of the "un- 
father'd heirs " mentioned in that play ; beings— 

.... not the sonnes 
Of moitall kyre or other livinfl^ wiftfht. 
But wondrously begotten, and l>egonne 
By false illusion of • piUcfull tprtxht 

Fairie Qtteent, III. 10. 13. 

Our orphan-heirs then, when all is said, are simply fairies, 
who, coming into existence without the law of Nature, 
are not subject to the changes of mortality, but are of a 
fixed and unchangeable being and destiny. 

178. Line 45: 

Crier Hobgoblin, make the fairy 0-yes. 
Pist Elves, list your names; silence, you airy toys. 

"These two lines were certainly intended to rhyme 
together, as the preceding and subsequent couplets do; 
and accordingly, in the old editions, the final words of 
each line are printed, Oyes and toyes. This, therefore. Is 
a striking instance of the inconvenience which has arisen 
from modernizing the orthography of Shakespeare" 
(Tyrwhitt> 

179. Line 63: Where's Peadf—fio the Q.; the F. has 
Beds. 

180. Line 66: REIN UP the organs of her fantasy.— T\w 
F. has "raise up." Warburton as in our text To rein 
up is io curb, restrain; and this seems the obvious sense 
of the passage. The advocates of the F.. however, con- 
tend that by raise up is here to be understood, elevate 
above earthly and sensual dreams— a construction which, 
in connection with the context, is somewhat forced. 
"Raine, " which would be the old spelling of rsm , was easily 
corrupted to raise. The Q. affords no help here. 



ACT V. 8<Mne 5. 



NOTES TO MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 



ACT V. Scene 5. 



181. Liue G3: In SEAT ai wholesome as in state H is/It.— 
For teat the F. hwistate, which »eemB an obvious instance 
of the familiar press error of repetition; the error fre- 
qaently manifesting itself in the first occurrence of the 
repeated word. Hanmer substituted site, whiuli of course 
has the same meaning as the correction of our text; I have, 
however, preferred teat, Sidney Walker^s conjecture (Criti- 
cisms, &c. ToL L p. 284X as it is nearer in form to the 
original. 

181 Line 90: ^nd tttm kim to no jMiin.— Equivalent to 
jf'tt kim to no pain. See instances noted in Schmidt's 
Lexicon, s.v. Turn, vb. 1) trans, g). 

183. Line 99: a bloody /ire=" a fire of the blood." 

184. Line 100: Stage-direction. During this song, &c. — 
N«> stage-direction of any kind is given in the F. ; that of 
our text is made up from the Q., somewhat altered to 
bring it into accordance with the action indicated in the 
text of the F. Theobald first introduced it in the modem 
editions. The song is not given in the Q., and the stage- 
direction in that version stands thus:— 

•'Here they pinch him, and sing about him, and the 
Doctor come* one way and steales away a boy in red. AHA 
Sifiider another toay he takes a boy in greene: And Fenton 
*teales Misteris Anne, being in xchite. And a noyse of 
hunting is made within, and all the Fairies ntnne away. 
Falntafe yuUes off his bucks head, and rises up. And 
rnters 3i. Page, M. Ford, and their leiues. M. Shallow, 
Sir Hugh.'* 

Shallow, who might have been expected to take part in 
this scene, is altogether absent in the F. version : in the 
Q. he has one short speech on his entrance— "Uo<l saue 
y>u sir John Falataffe "—and with that his part ends. 

185. Line 107: / think we have watch'd you now.— 
■ Taken you in the fact by lying in wait for you." So in 
1 1. Henry VT. L -i. 45, 5d. where York and Buckingham 
fiurprise the Duchess of Gloucester, in the conjuration 
scene :— 

Bcklazn. I think we watch' J you at an inch. 

and: 

Lord Backinnrfaam. methinks, you reatck'd her welL 

See Schmidt's Lexicon, a v. Watch, vb. 2) trans. cX 

186. Line 111: See you these, husband) do not these 
fair yokee, Ac— Yokes spelt yoakes in the F.; the allQ- 
aiiiii is of course the buck's horns of FalstatTs disguise. 
F 2. F. 3, however, hare okes, F. 4 oaJI:«, and Monk Mason 
h;tring pointed out that the horns of a deer are called 
in French les bois, this last reading has been adopted by 
hrveral editors. The resemblance of the horns to a yoke 
i>. I take it, a snfAcient justification of our text. 

187. Line 118: which must be paid too. Master Brook.— 
The F., which, as stated in note 6&, has Broome for 
Dr>iok, reads paid to Mr. Broome. Capell made the 
<.-4>rrecUon in our text, which, however, it must be added, 
haH not met with the acceptance of subsequent editors; 
though, as it seems to me, entirely Justified by the context 
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The reason for this, I presume, is that in what may be 
called the corresponding speech in the Q. Ford says: 

There 's aa pound you borrowed of M. Brooke Sir lohn. 
And it must be paid to M. Ford Sir lohn. 

188. Line 134: how wit may be made a Jack-a-Lent; 
i.e. a mark for every fool to aim at. Falataff probably 
felt himself as much degraded as Hilts reproaches 
Metaphor with being, to whom he says:— 

Thou, that when last thou wert put out of service, 
Travell'dst to Hamstead Heath on an Ash We'nesday, 
Wlierc thou didst stand six weeks the y^arJt of l^nt. 
For boys to hurl, three throws a penny, at thee. 
To make thee a pur^. 

—See Ben Junson's Tale of a Tub, IV iii. 

189. Line 173: igiwrance itself is A- PLUMMET o'er me; 
i.e. is directly over me: I am at the lowest point of 
Fortune's wheel; ignorance, at the highest, triumphs 
over me." "A-plummet" is printed in the F., and in all 
eilitioiis till now, as a substantive with the indefinite 
article, and, being so taken, has given rise to a variety of 
unsatisfactory explanations and needless proposed alter- 
ationa 

190. Lines 1780 170: Mrs. Ford. A'ay, husband, . . . all 's 
forgiven at last.— These two speeches were first inserted 
in the modem text by Theobald, from the Q. 

191. Lines 184-186: Doctors doubt . . . Caius' wife.— I 
am not aware that tids speech lias ever been questioned ; 
but to me it seems to be a corruption of a couple of lines 
of verse, and that we should arrange and read:— 

Doctors doubt that: if Anne PH|;e be my daughter. 
She is. by this time. Doctor Caius' wife. 

192. Liue 209: / went to her in WHITE— Here the F. 
has greene; and in lines 2i:> and 221, where Mrs. Page 
should say green, the F. has white. Pope made the correc- 
tion in accordance with what had been plotted in the 
preceding scenes. 

193. Lines 212 0213: Evans. Jeshu! Matter Slender . . . 
what shall I do/— These two speeches were added to the 
modem text by Pope from the Q. 

194. Liue 221: Why, did you NOT take her in green f— 
Tlie F. omits not ; the correction was made by Rowe. 

196. Lines 239, 240: 

And this deceit loses the name of craft, 
Of disobedience, or unduteous will. 

For unll the F. has title, which, considered witli tlie con- 
text, seems meaningless. Mr. Collier's MS. Corrector 
has guile, and Dyce, in his second edition, altered to wiie. 
The reading I have adopted is suggested in a MS. note 
by the late Howard Staunton, who supports it ^iili the 
following quotation from Beaumont and Fletcher's play. 
Cupid's Revenge, i. 4:— 

The grcatcht curse the gods lay on our frailties 
Is u'l/t and disobedience in our issues. 
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WORDS PECULIAR TO MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 



WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN THE MERRY WIVES OP WINDSOR. 

Non.— The addition of sub., adj., verb, adr. in brackets immediately after a word indicatea that the word ia 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb only in the passage or passages cited. 

The compound words marked with an asterisk (*) are printed as two separate words in F. 1. 



Act Be. Line 

Accidence iv. 1 16 

Accusative iv. 1 46 

Admittance!.... f.!!' * ^ 

i lii. S 61 

Adversary'.... ii. 8 98 

Affection* (verb) i. 1 2S4 

All-hallowmas. i. 1 210 

Alligant« ii. 2 69 

Anthropophaginlan iv. 6 10 

Barrow.. iii. 6 6 

Beam (weaver's) v. 1 25 

Bilberry v. 6 40 

BUbo \J- 1 ^^ 

(iii. 5 114 

/Hi. 3 247 

Birding i iii. 5 46. 135 

(iv. 2 8 

Birding-pieces. iv. 2 59 

Bodlkins* ii. 3 46 

Body-curer. . . . ill. 1 100 

Bowled iii. 4 01 

Brazen-face.... iv. 2 141 

Breed-bate.... 1. 4 12 

Brewage iii. 5 83 

Brew-house . . . iii. 3 11 

/ lii. 3 2 

Buck-basket] ill 5 88, 80. 90 

( v. 5 117 

Bucking iii 3 130 

Buck-washing, iii. 3 107 

*Bull-balting«. iL 2 28 

/ I. 8 2 

Bully-rook »....] ii. 1 200, 

( 207, 213 

Burning-glass . i. 8 75 

Cabbage i 1 124 

Canary ii. 2 61,64 

*Cane-culuured • i. 4 23 

Careires i. 1 185 



1 Uied in both paManei in spe- 
cial and different lenses (for 
which pee foot-notea). In itn ordi- 
nary aenite the word occurs fre- 
quently. 

S Used by Ilost in the Mnne of 
advoecUe. 

* Krans fur aftet^ 2om. 

4 Mrs. Quickly for eUffont or 
eltHpitnt. ft Used as an oath. 

* Hanmer's cunjectuns in place 
of b"ld-heating, the muli ug of F. 1 . 

' Hyphenc<l in F. 1 in all the 
four paMuigi's in which it occurs, 
except the flrrt one. 

* F. 1 reads cairn coiour'd. 



Act Be. Line 

Cashier L 8 6 

Chooser iv. 6 11 

Clapper-claw., ii. 8 67 

Comuto iii. 5 72 

C-ounter-gate . . iii. 8 85 

Cowl-staff iU. 8 156 

Daubery iv. 2 186 

/iv. 6 81 

Deanery •! v. 8 3 

i V. 5 216 

Detection ii. 2 255 

Dickens » iii. 2 19 

Dishorn iv. 4 63 

Distillation.... ilL 5 116 

Divulge iii. 2 48 

Drawling ii. 1 146 

Drumble iii. 8 157 

Edition iL 1 80 

Egress ii. 1 227 

Embroidery ... v. 5 75 

Emeraldio(adj.) v. 5 74 

Emulate (verb) iii. 3 57 

Englished i. 3 52 

Equipageii.... ii. 2 804 

Eryngoes v. 5 24 

Eschewed v. 5 251 

Evitate v. 5 241 

Eyas-musket . . iii. 8 22 

Eye-wink ii. 2 72 

Fairy-like iv. 4 57 

FaUow(adj.).. i. 1 91 

Fap 1. 1 188 

Farm-house.... ii. 8 91 

Fertile-fresh... v. 5 72 

Fidelity iv. 2 160 

Fights" ii. 2 142 

Finally i. 1 142 

*Fine-baited. . . U. 1 98 

^Finger-end.... v. 5 88 

llanuel v. 5 173 

Flaring iv. 5 42 

*Foors-head... 1 4 135 

Fortune-toll (verb) iv. 2 196 

Fortune-telling iv. 2 185 

Frampold ii. 2 94 

Fritters. v. 5 152 

Fullam i. 8 95 

* In the cipression "what the 
JiekenM." 

10 Used as a sulMtantire. 
Compl. 213. 

ii8ee uot« ei Used in its 

onlinary sense, Honn. zxzii. 19. 

IS Used in special sense. See 
nnteTS. 

1({2 



Act Be. Line 



Gaineris ii. 

Qeminy ii. 

OendersH iv. 

Genitive iv. 

Giantess ii. 

Ging iv. 

Glover L 

Gnawn ii. 

Go-between ... ii 

Good-jer" i. 

Gourd L 

Grated iL 



2 149 

2 10 

1 78 

1 59,61 



Heartbreak .. 
Horse-shoe.. 

Idle-headed.. 
Instigated .. 
Invitation... 



Jack-a-Lent. 



V. 

ilL 

iv. 

iiL 

i. 

iilL 

1 V. 



1 
2 

4 
2 
2 
4 
8 
2 

8 
5 

4 

5 
3 

8 
5 
3 
1 
1 

5 
5 

5 
1 
1 



81 
123 

21 
307 
278 
129 

95 
7 

12 
125 

36 

78 
50 

27 
186 
65 
85 
86 

18 
23 

154 
164 

88 



• Jack-dog "... I jjj 

*John-ape ill. 

Kidney iiL 

*Kissing-comfitsi' v. 

^Late-walking (sub. ) v. 

Dttten L 

Laughing-stogsi* iiL 

Laundress iiL 8 157.164 

Laundiy i. 2 5 

Lewdsters v. 3 25 

Long-taU Mi. 4 47 

Lubberly v. 5 104 

Luce L 1 17,22 

Lurch" iL 2 26 

Madrigals ilL 1 18,24 

Meadow-fairies v. 5 60 

Mill-sixpences. i. 1 15» 

Moneyed iv. 4 8S 

IS Occurs in Bonn. Ixxiriii. 9. 

14 In grammar. 

U See note 42. 

1* Not hyphened in F.l in second 
passage, where it occurs alon<>; 
in first pawM^ce the three wonlt 
Jadt dog prietl are all hypheneil 
together. 

17 F. 1 has haiMciMting eom.(IU, 
the hyphen having been. |>n>- 
bably, misplaced. 

IB Evans's form of laut^imu- 
ttock*. 

WHcre-"tolurk." Iti^unMlfn 
Coriolanus ii. 2. lUB in a different 
sense. 



Act Se. Line 

Montant ii. 8 27 

•Mum-budget«« i ^- * ^* ^^ 

• Iv. 5 210 

Musk ii. 2 07 

Mussel-shell... iv. 5 29 

Xight-dogt .... v. 5 252 

*Orphan-hehrs.. v. 5 48 

Ouphs. 4*^- * *» 

( V. 6 61 

Panderly iv. 2 123 

Paring-knife .. i. 4 21 

Passant L 1 20 

Pepper-box.... iiL 5 155 

Pheezarsi L 3 10 

Phlegmatic... L 4 70 

Pipe-wine iiL 2 91 

Pla}'ing-day.. . . iv. 1 9 

Polecat -l^^**'** 

( iv. 2 195 

Posies iiL 1 20.26 

Post-master ... v. 5 109,212 

PrecisUnM.... U. 1 5 

Pressesss (sub.) iiL 3 226 

Pronoun iv. 1 41, 77 

Pullet-sperm . . iii. 6 32 

Pumpion iiL 3 43 

Rattles (sub.) . iv. 4 51 

Regress. iL 1 227 

Resurrection.. L 1 54 

Reverse'^ iL S 27 

Rut-time v. 5 16 

Salt-butter (adj.) ii. 2 290 

Sawpit iv. 4 33 

Scut V. 5 21 

Seemingly iv. 6 33 

Seniicircled . . . UL 3 68 

Slielvy iiL 6 16 

Ship-tire iiL 8 59 

Shovel-boarda. i. 1 1.^9 

Shuttle v. 1 is 

Skirted i. 3 W 

Slice L 1 134.13.'. 



90 This word, which is an ex- 
cUniation, occurs in all thrve 
pxwagrs, divided into two parts, 
Mum and bndort. 

9 <>ue of the Host's wonls, varied 
from •• liheeie." 

32 This is the reailinjc i»f P. 1; 
in our teit .Tohmton's conjei-ture 
jthpriciaH is ailoiitmL 

as .- clneet«. 

34 A term in fencing. 



EMENDATIONS ON MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 



ActSc. Line 

Slough ir. 5 f» 

SocJu iiL 6 91 

Softlj-iprlgbted L 4 25 

Soal-ciuer iii. 1 100 

Spigot: L S 24 

Spng< iv. 1 84 

Stags«riiig(siib.)iil. 3 13 

SUnding-bed.. It. 6 7 

Star-chamber.. L 1 2 

Stoccadoei . . . . IL 1 234 

Table-iport.... iv. 2 171 
I a fpnck. 



Act 8c. UiM 

Taldngt(rab.).. iii. 3 191 

Tightly i i 3 89 

* ^ ( iL 8 fl7 

Tinder-box.... i. 8 27 

Tire-Taliant... iii. 8 60 

To-pinchs It. 4 67 

Trial-flre t. 5 88 

Tricking (nib.X iv. 4 79 

Tumipi iU. 4 91 

Uncape iii. 3 175 

UneomelineM.. ii 1 59 

< Ocean in Lucrece, 453. 
s See note Ifll. 



Act 8c. Line 

UnconAnable.. il. 2 23 

UnduteouB v. 5 240 

Unfool iv. 2 120 

Unpitifully.... iv. 2 215 

Unraked v. 5 48 

Unweighed ii. 1 22 

Veney8« i. 1 296 

Walnuts iv. 2 172 

4 Another form of venrwi, which 
occurt in Love's Lab. Lu«t,T. 1. fl2. 

s Walmtt-akell ocnin in Tam- 
infr of Shrew, iT. 3. m. 



Act 8c Line 

Warrener L 4 28 

Wnaher I. 2 5 

Wee i. 4 22 

Well-behaved., ii. 1 58 

Well-wlUert... L 1 71 

Whelm ii. 2 144 

*Whitlng-time. Ui. 8 140 

WhiUters. iiL 3 14 

Wittiil iL 2 314 

WitU»lly il. 2 283 

WorU i. 1 124 

Wringer L 2 6 

Yellowness L 3 111 



ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS ADOPTED. 



Knte 
37. 
38. 
43. 

47. 



L 4. 47: une bcilifis vtrde. 

L 4. 66: VMtt la dan». 

L 4. 134: You thall Kave Anne^Exevaii Caius and 
Kugby.]— /ooT'-^ac' o/ your oumi 

ii. 1. 24: I'TH' devifM name! 

ii. 2. 83: FaL WeU^ go to; away; no more. (Intro- 
duced from Q.) 



Note 
114. 

lOG. 
180. 
196. 



iiL 5. 4-6: like a barrow qf butcher'* offal (trans- 
posed), 
iv. a 10: fat FaMaffls 'T. 
V. 5. 174: a-plummft. 
V. 6. 240: unduteoxu WILL. (Staunton MS ) 



ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS SUGGESTED. 



6. L 1. 89-08: Bedistribution of dialogue. 
49. IL 1. 61: What} thou, AU!K\— Sir Alice Ford ! {^\xan- 

ton MS.) 
53. iL L 119: THT gaUiinaufry. 
111. iii. 4. 76. 77: Bedistribution of dialogue. 
113. iiL 4. 103: SOON AT night. 



157. iv. 4. 88: and flks friend*. 

172. V. 2. 4: my daughter's ATTIRE; or, my daughter is 

IN WHITE. 

191. V. 6. 184-186: Two lines of verso; the second reading: 
She i* by thi* TIME Doctor Caitu' wife. 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 



NOTES AND INTRODUCTION 

BY 

F. A. MARSHALL. 



DRAMATIS PERSONS 

Don Pedro, Prince of Arragon. 

Don John, his bastard brother. 

Claudio, a young lord of Florence. 

Benedick, a young lord of Padua. 

Leonato, governor of Messina. 

Antonio, his brother. 

Balthazar, a musician attendant on Don Pedro. 

CONRADE, ) 

^ f followers of Don John. 

BoRAcnio, ) 

Friar Francis. 

Dogberry, a constable. 

Verges, a headboi*ough. 

Oatcake, ) ,^ 

-, Hwo Watchmen. 

Seacoal, ) 

A Sexton. 

A Boy. 



Hero, daughter to Leonato. 
Beatrice, niece to Leonato. 
Margaret, 
Ursula, 

Messengers, Watch, Attendants, &c. 



[gentlewomen attending on Hero. 



Scene — Messina. 



Historic Period: Some time in the 14th century.' 



TIME OF ACTION. 

Daniel points out tliat according to Leonato, ii. 1. 374, 375, the time of action of this play 
should cover nine days, fn)m Monday in one week to Tuesday in the next, with an inter\*al of 
three days between Acts 1 1, and III. ; but, for stage purposes, the action may be sup|>osed to 
take place on four consecutive days : — 



Day 1: Act I. and Act IT. Scenes 1 ami 2. 

Day 2: Act II. Scene 3 and Act III. Scenes l-T 



1 See note 2. 
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Day 3: Act III. Scenes 4 and 5; Act IV.; Act V. 

Scenes 1, 2, and part of 3. 
l)aj 4: Act V. part of Scene 3 and Scene 4. 



MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 



INTRODUCTION. 



LITERARY HISTORY. 

Thifl play was first printed in the year 
leOO. Tliere is an entry in the Stationers' 
Register, under date August 4, without any 
year given, to the effect tliat As You Like It, 
Henrv V., Every Man in his Humour, and 
Much Ado are " To be staiefl." It is evident 
that this entry belongs to the year 1600, as it 
follows that dated May 27, 1000, which entry 
makes mention of **My Lord Chamberlens 
mens plaies." A subsequent entry, dated 
August 23rd, 1600, headed "And. Wise Wm. 
Aspley " is to register two books, the one calleil 
" Muche Adoe about Nothinge," and the other 
the Second Part of the " History of King Henrie 
the iiii*, with the Humors of Sir John Fall- 
staffe: wrytten by Mr. Shakespeare." Later on, 
in the same year, the first and only Quarto 
edition known of this play was printed with 
the following title-page : ^^Much Adoe about No- 
thing. As it hath been sundrie times publikely 
acted by the Right Honourable the Lord 
Chiunberlaine his Servants. Written by Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. Printed by V. J. [V. 
Simmes?] for Andrew Wise and William As- 
pley, 1600/' It is a curious fact that we should 
have only one Q. edition of this play, which 
evidently, from the frequent allusions to it in 
contemporary writers, was a very popular one. 
It appears that when Andrew Wise assigned 
his copyrights, June 27th, 1603, "to Mathew 
Law," Aspley retained Much Ado and II. 
Henry IV., which were not, apparently, printed 
till the publication of the First Folio in 1623, of 
which Aspley was one of the publishers. In 
his admirable Introduction to the facsimile 
reprint ^f the Quarto Mr. Daniel says: "Wise 
ap))ear8 to have been in business from 1594 
to 1602. During the years 1597-1599 he pub- 
lished the fint two Qo. editions of each of the 



three plays, Richard 11., Richard IJI.y and Ut 
Ft. of Henry 1 K., and, in 1602, a third edition 
of Richard III. On the 25th Jan. 1603 he 
transferreii his right in all three to Matthew 
Law, by whom nine subsequent editions (2 of 
Richard II.; 3 of Richard 111., and 4 of Henry 
IV. Pi. 1) were published prior to their ap- 
pearance in the First Folio. In view of these 
numerous publications it is a singular but 
unexplained fact that no second quarto edi- 
tions of two such popular plays as ^fuch Ad^f 
and 2 Henry IV. should have been issued" 
(p. iii.). Aspley was in business from 1599 to 
1630, ^^his name appears on the title-page of 
some copies of the /bonnets, 1609, as the book- 
seller" (ut supra). Perhaps he was a less 
speculative publisher than either Wise or 
Matthew Law. Mr. Daniel notices the vei-v 
different circumstances under which the two 
plays, of which he appears to have retained 
the copyright, appeared in F. 1. As will be 
seen, it is highly probable that the Folio edi- 
tion of tliis play was printed from the Q. ; but 
it is very doubtful, to say the least, whether 
the Q. of II. Henry IV. was used at all in the 
printing of the Folio. 

Tlie question as to whether the Folio was 
printe<l from a copy of the Quarto only, or 
with the assistance of another MS. copy of 
the play, is so ably discussed by Mr. Daniel, 
in his Introduction to the facsimile Quarto 
already alluded to, that I must refer those 
who wish to investigate the question to that 
work. They will find that he gives nearly 
all the minute differences between the Quarto 
and the Folio; and I think that in face of 
the facts which he brings for^'ard it is quite 
impossible to maintain that the latter was 
printed from any independent MS. If we 
suppose that it was printed from a copy in 
the possession of the theatre, it is pretty 
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evident that the Quarto must have been 
printed from the same copy. As is usually 
the case, the Folio omits some passages which 
occur in the Quarto; and these [x)8Bibly may 
he the result of alterations made, subsequent 
to the time when the Quarto was printed, 
either by the actor or by the stage manager, 
if there was such a person. I must venture 
to differ from Mr. Daniel most decidedly as 
to the omissions iii. 2. 33-37; iv. 2. 18-23 
being the result of an accident. I believe 
them to have been "cuts" deliberately made; 
and, as I have pointed out in note 313, in the 
latter instance the only fault is that another 
sentence should have been also omitted; nor 
can I quite agree with him that some of the 
minor variations between Q. and F. 1 are the 
result of ca]>rice or carelessness on the part 
of the printer. For instance, take the slight 
variation in i. 1. 314 (in Ff.): 

How sweetly do you minifiter to lovo, 

where the Quarto reads you do: the trans- 
position of the words you and do is obviously 
an advantage to the rhythm of the line, the 
two ^'s coming together in strectfif and you 
being avoided ; and even where the alterations 
occur in prose passiiges, with very few excep- 
tions the slight change made in the Folio is 
a cliange for the l)etter. I am speaking now 
only of those alterations which Mr. Daniel 
has left without any mark against them. In 
other jKissages where the Folio differs from 
the Quarto there is no doubt, in many cases, 
that the variations are due to the blunders of 
the printers. 

How ia it, we may ask, that there was no 
independent MS. which the printers of the 
Folio could have consulted? Or are we to 
sup])08e that there was one, and that they 
were too idle <^)r too negligent to do so? I 
think not. I will venture a conjecture tliat 
the state of the case was something like this. 
The Quarto of 1(500 was printed from the 
tlieatre MS., which had been copied out in 
great hnst«, and in which several mistakes as 
to the names of the sjjeakers, and not a few 
omissions in the stage-directions, were to be 
found. This stage copy, in course of time, the 
play being a i)opular one, became ragged and 
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torn, and in parts defective; when, in order 
to save trouble, a printed copy of the Quarto 
was used instead of making a new copy of the 
play in MS. ; and on this copy of the Quarto 
a few, very few, additions wore made to the 
stage-directions; one or two cuts were marked, 
cuts which, undoubtedly, had been made some 
time after the production of the play; and, 
here and there, one or two slight corrections. 
The fact that the mistakes in the names pre- 
fixed to the speeches have been left may, pos- 
sibly, be taken as a pi(H^ of indirect evidence 
in favour of the supposition that this copy had 
not been long in use in the theatre; that is 
to say, it was not long before the publication 
of the Folio that the theatre MS. was either 
destroyed, or seriously defaced, or lost. This 
theory accounts, to a considerable extent, for 
the close resemblance between the text of the 
Folio and Quarto, and for the fact of the cor- 
rections in the latter being so few. (See notes 
308, 319.) 

Of internal evidence as to the date of this 
play there is not much. Some commentators 
have seen an allusion to the campaign of the 
Earl of Essex in Ireland in 1599 in the open- 
ing scene of this play.^ In Ben Jonson's 
Cynthia's Revels, which was acted, in 1600, 
by the children of Queen Elizabeth's chapeU 
and published in that year, one of the principal 
characters is called Amorphus, and he is de- 
scribed in the Induction as '^ Amorphiis, or the 
Deformed." That the character described bv 

• 

Seacoal as " a vile thief," who ** goes up and 
down like a gentleman" (iiL 3. 134, 135), 
and "wears a lock" (iii. 3. 183), was in any 
way suggested by this character I cannot 
see. Amorphus, in Ben Jonson's comedy, is 
a gourmet, a great traveller, and a mass of 
affectation who boasts of the female conquests 
he has made in his travels. It is worth re- 
marking tliat, in the Palincxie which ends tlie 
play (a kind of litany, the chorus of which is 

1 Chalmers, in $ XII. of his " Supplemental Apolog>',' 
in which be treats of the chronology of Shakespeare'^ 
dramas, says that we lenm from Camden and Moryson 
"that there were complaints of the badness of the pro- 
visions which the contractors furnished to the Englisli 
army in Ireland;" and ho thinks there is an allusion to 
this in Beatrice's speech, i. I. 51: " Vou had musty viHual, 
and he hath holp to eat it. " 
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"Good Mercury defend us"), Amorpbus men- 
tions several foppish affectations of dress, &c. ; 
but, among these, he does not make any al- 
lusion to the wearing of love-locks. The 
passage (iii. 1. 9-11): 

like to faTourites, 

Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 

Against that power that bred it, 

is supposed to allude to Essex, who began to 
lose his head in the latter part of 1599; but 
Mr. Simpson would refer these words to CeciL 
Hunter, in his New Illustrations of Shake- 
speare, vol. i. pp. 228-244, has a long disqui- 
sition in which he seeks to prove that, in the 
story of Benedick and Beatrice, Shakespeare 
was referring to the difficulty which was found 
in inducing William Herbert, the son of the 
8econ<l Earl of Pembroke, to marry. Tliis is 
the same William Herbert who is supposed 
by many to be the "W. H." of the Sonnets. 
Hunter finds, in the attempts to bring Bene- 
dick and Beatrice together, a reference to the 
attempt made by Roland Whyte to bring 
al>out a marriage between William Herbert 
and the niece of the Lord Admiral; an attempt 
which was perfectly unsuccessful, as it was 
not till four or five years after that W. H. 
ultimately married one of the co-heiresses of 
Oin)ert TVilbot, Earl of Shrewsbury. Hunter's 
inferences seem very far-fetched; and the 
parallel, which he draws between Lord Her- 
bert and Benedick, is not a verv close one. 

As to the sources whence Shakespeare de- 
rived the plot of this play, the device, by 
means of which Claudio is led to believe in 
the unchastity of Hero, is said to have been 
suggested by the story narrated by Dalinda 
in the fifth book of Ariosto's Orlando Furioso, 
a translation of which was published by Sir 
John Harington in 1591. Dalinda is in the 
service of Grcnevra, the daughter of the King 
of Scots. She has for some time been carrying 
on an intrigue with Polynesso, the Duke of 
Allvin, who, after some time wearying of the 
maid, falls in love with the mistress. Gen- 
evra, however, has given her affections to a 
knight called Ariodante, and Polynesso, find- 
ing his suit with the Princess does not prosper, 
persuades Dalinda to dress herself up in Gen- 
evra's clothes and to receive him at night in 



Genevra's chamber, to which, it appears, he 
was in the habit of ascending by means of 
a ladder of ropes. Ariodante, or Ariodant as 
he is also called, is placed by the Duke on 
a spot opposite the window, from which he 
sees, as he thinks, Genevra receive Polynesso 
with every sign of affection. Lurcanio, the 
brother of Ariodante, is also a witness of 
Genevra's apparent faithlessness. Ariodante 
drowns himself, and Lurcanio accuses Gen- 
evra; but Rinaldo fights with Polynesso and 
kiUs him. Genevra's chastity is thus vindi- 
cated, and she is married to Ariodante, who 
turns out not to have been drowned after all. 
Spenser has nuule use of a very similar story 
in the Second Book of the Fairy Queen, C. 4, 
sts. 17-30; it is the story narrated by Phedon 
to Sir Guyon. Harington mentions, in the 
moral appended to the Fifth Book, that the 
same story had been related with different 
names by George Tmbervile^ "some few years 
past." 

In the Revels Accounts for 1582 there is a 
record to the effect that " a Historie of Ario- 
dante and Geneuora was showed before her 
Majestic on Shrove Tuesdaie at night, enacted 
by Mr. Mulcaster's children." We do not 
know if Shakespeare was at all indebted to 
this old play. It is probable that Shakespeare 
had read the story of Ariosto in some one of 
these translations, but he was undoubtedly 
indebte<l for the main j>art of the storj' of 
this comedy to a novel of Bandello's, the title 
of which is the Story of Timbreo of Cardona 
(see Hazlitt's Shak. Lib. voL iii. pt 1, pj). 
104-136). This was the 22nd novel in Ban- 
dello; a French transbition of it is given in the 
third volume of Belleforest. In it the Signor 
Scipio Attellano relates how "the Signor 
Timbreo di Cardona, being with the Khig 
Piero of Arragon, in Messina, fell in love with 
Fenicia Lionata, the daughter of Lionato de* 
Lionati, a gentleman of Messina, and the 
various accidents of fortune which hapi>ened 
before he took her for wife." This story is 
told at no inconsiderable length, and with as 
little of the spirit of comedy as it is possible to 



1 In his "Trairical Tales, translntcd by Turb«rvlle In 
time of his troubles, out of svndry Italiani." Ac, 1587. 
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conceive. Timbreo ia a knight and a baron, 
a great favourite with the King Piero, 
and of very noble family. He falls in love 
with Fenicia, whose father is of a good family 
but far from wealthy, and not holding any 
great position in Messina. Timbreo endea- 
vours at first to make dishonourable love to 
Fenicia; she hoWever rejects all his letters 
and presents, so that he at last determines to 
offer her marriage, which he does by deputy, 
through a gentleman of Messina, a friend of 
his; and it is very much insisted upon in the 
story that Timbreo is making rather a mes- 
alliance. One Signor Girondo has also fallen 
in love with Fenicia; and, in order to break 
off the marriage, he devises what seems a very 
clumsy plot. He sends to Timbreo a young 
courtier, who declares that a friend of his is 
in the habit of visiting Fenicia at night; and, 
on Timbreo giving his solemn promise not 
to attack the supposed lover nor his infor- 
mant, the latter agrees to place him where he 
can see the lover entering the window in 
Lionato's house. Girondo dresses up one of 
his servants, carefully perfuming him first, 
and then the young courtier, the perfumed 
servant, and another cariying a ladder, come 
close to where Timbreo is concealed ; and he sees 
the supposed lover enter Lionato's house by a 
window, at which Fenicia sometimes sits in the 
daytime; but he does not see her nor any other 
wonijin. Considering that this window is in 
a i)art of the house which is not inliabited, it 
must be confessed that Timbreo shows him- 
self even more cre<lulous than Claudio, and 
much more so than the hero of Ariosto's story, 
Ariodante. Tlie next day Timbreo sends to 
Lionato the same friend who had conducted 
his courtship, with instructions to break off 
the marriage on the ground that his l)etrothed 
has been false to him. Fenicia faints when 
the accusation is made, and afterwards falls 
into a swoon, in which she remains for some 
time, and is given up for dead by her parents 
and friends. It is oidy when her mother and 
aunt are beginning to lay out the body that 
she recovers; then she is sent awav with her 
sister to her uncle's house some little distance 
from Messina. An elaliorate mock funeral 
tahcs place; a coffin supposetl to contain the 
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body of Fenicia is followed to the church by 
a troop of weeping friends, and an epitaph in 
verse is placed on her tomb by her father. 
This incident may have suggested to Sliake- 
speare the third scene of the fifth act; but 
there is no similarity between Claudio's 
epitaph and that of Lionato's in the story. 
It is a curious point in the novel, that the con- 
duct of Timbreo is said to have been univer- 
sally condemned, and his accusations against 
Fenicia disbelieved, by society in Messina; 
while in Shakespeare's comedy every one, 
except her own family and Benedick, seems to 
believe the charge against her. After Feuicia's 
supposed death Girondo is tortured with re- 
morse; and Timbreo is much agitated by 
doubts which should have occurred to him be- 
fore he ever made such a charge against his 
betrothed. The most dramatic part of the 
novel is the portion in wliich Girondo takes 
Timbreo to the church, and, before the tomb 
of Fenicia, confesses his deceit, imploring the 
man whom he has injured to kill him. Tim- 
breo fiings away the dagger which Girondo 
offers him, pardons his friend, and the two 
immediately set about making every com|>en- 
sation they can for the wrong that lias been 
done to Fenicia. Lionato forgives them both; 
and, in answer to Timbreo's offer to do any- 
thing in the world, however difficult, in order 
to prove his repentance, Lionato only asks him 
that, when he intends to marry he will let him 
know, and provided he can find Timbreo a 
lady who shall please him, that he will choctse 
her for his bride. A year passes away, during 
which time Fenicia completes her seventeenth 
year. She has grown so much and become so 
beautiful, tliat scarcely any one would have 
recognized her for the Fenicia who was sup- 
posed to have died. Lionato now thinks the 
time has come for him to complete his little 
plot. He tells Timbreo that he has found 
him a bride. The latter joyfully accepts the 
offer. He goes to the country house where 
are Fenicia and her sister Belfiore, who are 
living with their uncle and aunt. There Tim- 
breo espouses Fenicia, under the name of 
Lucilla, without recognizing her. The story 
at this point is considerably spun out in the 
novel. The aunt tells Timbreo that Lucilla is 
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Fenicia. He humbly begs her pardon for the 
iujury he has done her, and re-marries her 
under her own proper name. Girondo mean- 
while has fallen in love with Beltiore, and all 
ends happily with a grand entertainment given 
bj the king Piero to the two brides. It will 
be observed that we have nothing, in this story, 
of the comic element, no trace of Benedick or 
Beatrice; while the vile device, by which Don 
John succeeds in slandering Hero and break- 
ing off the marriage with Claudio, much more 
resembles the corresponding incident in Ari- 
osto than it does in Bandello's novel But 
the two coincidences, first, that Timbreo and 
Claudio both make their proposals of mar- 
riage by deputy, and, secondly, that a ser- 
vant is employed both by Girondo and Don 
John, are worth noticing. On the other hand, 
the Bastard is neither a friend of Claudio, 
nor is he in love with the lady whose char- 
acter he injures so basely. All the character- 
ization in this comedy is Shakespeare's own; 
and, as far as we know, all the portion of the 
story relating to Benedick and Beatrice is his 
invention. 

In his Shake8{)eare in Germany O^hn seeks 
to establish some connection between this 
comedy and two old German plays; the first 
being the comedy of Vincentius Ladislaus by 
Duke Henry Julius of Brunswick ; the second 
The Beautiful Pheuicia by Jacob Ayrer. As 
to the first, the sole point of resemblance be- 
tween Much Ado and Vincentius Ladislaus 
is that Vincentius is, what Beatrice wrongly 
caJls Benedick, a boastful bragging coward; 
and, wonderful to relate, we find in the 
Duke's play tliat he speaks of his braggart 
master liaving had his name written on a bill 
and fastened up on a door (Shakespeare in 
Germany, p. xlvi), which Mr. Cohn considers 
a most happy illustration of Beatrice's speech 
"He set up his bills here in Messina" (i. 1. 
39); as if the Elizabethan drama did not 
teem w^ith references to this very common 
custom of setting up bills. Again, in the 
iMke's c()me<ly the fool is the subject of a 
trick worthy of the clown of a modern i)an- 
tomime; and this, forsooth, is supposed to 
have suggested the charming comedy scenes 
between Benedick and Beatrice. As to Ayrer's 



comedy, that is undoubtedly taken from the 
same source as Much Ado, namely, from Ban- 
dello's novel, which it resembles much more 
closely than d(Xis Shakespeare's play. Here 
again Mr. Cohn's eagle eye detects resem- 
blances which might escape an ordinary ob- 
server. Benedick stiys "CHipid is a good hare- 
finder, and Vulcan a rare carpenter" (i. 1. 186, 
187); and in Ayrer's comedy Cupid says of 
himself (p. Ixxiii): 

Moin Vatter der zomig Vulcanus 
Der hat mir etlich Pfeil goschmit, 

which he renders: 

For Vulcan now my wrathful sire 
Has a few arrows forged for mo. 

That any one could possibly have alluded to 
Vulcan, as the husband of Venus, without 
having read A\Ter'8 comedy, is, of course, in- 
cretlible. Shakespeare makes Beatrice say 
(i. 1. 40-42): **my uncle's fool, reading the 
challenge, subscrib'd for Cupid, and chal- 
leiig'd him at the bird-bolt." This, says Cohn, 
"reminds us of the fool . . . who is struck 
by Cupid's arrow." In A^'rer's play we have 
among the dram<atis personae Peter, King of 
Arragon, Tymborus, Count of Golison, Gei- 
ando, a knight, Lionito of Tonete and Vera- 
cundia, his wife, and their two daughters 
Phoinicia and BeUeflura. Venus and CHipid 
are introduced, as well <is John the Clown 
and Malchus the Sw<'iggerer, two stock char- 
acters in all old plays. The servant, who 
personates the supposed lover, is called Cxer- 
walt. In the trick emi)loyed to deceive 
Tymborus, John the Fool is dressed up as a 
woman; and Gerwalt, disguiseil as a noble- 
num, makes love to John and calls him Phie- 
uicia. Shakespeare was wise in not stealing 
this farcical incident at any rate. Any one 
who reiuls Ayrer's play, or iis much of it as is 
given by Cohn, will come to the conclusion 
that it is ccilainlv t-iken from BiindeIlo*s novel 
of Timbreo and Fenicia; but that, in any 
other ])oint, it has no connection whatever with 
Shakes])eare'8 comedy. It may be added that 
the date of Ayrer's work is uncertjiin. It 
was first published in IG18; but Cohn sup- 
])oses that it was first represented about 1595. 
Mu4!h adoe aboute nothmge is .mentioned 
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JD the nccoiuit of Lord Treasurer Stanhope, 

lfil3, aa hnving been one of fourteen playa 
presented before tlie Ijuly Elizabeth and the 
Prince Palatine. It is alluded to, in the Rame 
account, as Beiifdicte and Brtteru. Burton, in 
his Anatomy of Melancholy (p. 161), aajm: 
" And many times those which at the firat 
sight cannot fancy or affect each other, but are 
harah and ready to disiigree, offended with 
each other's carriage, [like lienaiiet aud Bet- 
tcrit in the comedy]' & in whom they finde 
many faults, by this living together in a 
house, conference, kissing ; colliug, & such 
like allurements, begin at lust to dot« insen- 
sibly one upon iuiother" (Pt. 3, sec. 2, memb. 
2, subs. 4). Leonard Digges, 1 640, in his ))oem 
"Ujwn Master William Shakespeare" has: 
let but Dialrif. 
Aod Btiytdlcit bo seens. 

In Thomas Hey wood's play The Fair Maid of 
the Exchange there are three pnssages wliich 
seem copied from passages in tliia play. (See 
Fresh Allusions to Shukspere, p, 48.) In 
Bobert Armiu'a Dedication of The Italiau 
Taylor, and his iJoy, 1609, we have "pardon 
Z ptuy you the boldnes of a Begger, who hath 
been writ downe for an Asae in his time" (ut 
ivpra, p. 5S). This is a mauifest allusion to 
Dogberry, which part Armin is said to have 
played. Of the two plays founded on Much 
Ado 1 have made reference, in the Stage His- 
tory, to I>aveuaut'B Law against Lovers, which 
Pepys saw on the 18th February, 1061-2. 
He calls it a good play. It appears to have 
been pubhshed only in the collected editiou of 
Uavenant's plays, 16T3, and never, separately, 
in Quarto. We shall have more to say about 
this play in the Introduction to Measure for 
Measure. Of the other play, partly founded 
on this comedy, inentione<l in the Stage His- 
tory, Universal Passion, by the Eev. James 
Miller (published in 1737), it is not necessary 
to say anything here. 

STAGE HISTORY. 

Of the early stage history of this play we 
know little or nothing. We can only oonjec- 

> The wurdi bctwHD bncketi wen uldeil In tba CUnl 



tore that in Shakespeare's time it must have 
been a great favourite, from the many imita- 
tions of or alluBions to the play, especially to 
the scenes in which Dogberry figures; but, 
incredible as it may seem, it appears that this 
charming euid witty comedy remained entirely 
neglected for more than a hundred years aft«r 
Shakespeare's death. There is no mention of 
it in Downes or in Pepys; and the only evi- 
dence that it was not forgotten ia to be found 
in the fact that Davenant took the characters 
of Benedick and Beatrice, and put them inb> 
a play called A Iaw against Lovers, which 
appears to have been acted on February IHth, 
1762, at Lincoln's Inn Fields. That play is 
partly an adaptation of Measure for Measure. 
It has very tittle merit, and I can find no 
record of it having been acted again. The 
Biographia Dramatica says tliat the play met 
with grent success, a statement repeated by 
Halliwell in his Dictionary of Old Plays; but 
I cannot find any authority for this statement, 
nor does Langbaine say anything more in re- 
commendation of Davenaii t's play than that the 
language was jiolished. On February* 9th,17Sl, 
at Lincoln's Inn Fields, Genest records "Not 
acte<l 30 years 'Much ndo about Nothing;" the 
names of the actors only are given; the cast 
probably being Benedick, Evan; Leonato, 
(juin; Dogberry, Bullock; Beatrice, Mrs. 
Cross; Hero, Mrs. Seymour. This revival 
docs not seem to have achieved any particular 
success, for the play was not repeal during 
this season, which was a remarkable one; for 
during it Rich ventureil to revive four of 
Shakes[)eare's plays, Much Ado, King Lear, 
Measure for Measure, and Merry Wives, be- 
sides Dryden's version of Troilus and Cres- 
eida, and Gibber's Richard III. In fact, from 
this year we may date the commcncemeut of 
the revival of Shakespeare's popularity on 
the stage. In September and October of 
this year no less than seven of Shakespeare's 
plays were produced, but Much Ado was not 
one of them. The iieit occasion on which 
this play, or rather a portion of it, seems to 
have been produced, was, in an extremely 
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disguised form, at Drury Lane, February 
28th, 1737. This piece was called Universal 
Passion, by James Miller, a clergyman; the 
greater pai*t of it was taken from Much 
Ado, and the rest, according to Genest, from 
Moliere's Princess of Elis; the two plays being 
'* badly jumbled together." ..." Miller, in 
his Prologue, acknowledges his obligations to 
Shakespeare, but does not give the least hint 
about MoliiJre — the scene lies at Genoa" (vol. 
iiL p. 493). Benedick figures as Protheus, 
''a nobleman of Genoa," = Quin : Claudio as 
Bellario, " a young Venetian lord," = W. 
Mills: Leonato as Gratiano, "the Duke of 
Genoa,*' = Mil ward: and Don John as Byron, 
" bastard-brother to the Duke," = Berrj' : 
CVinrado becomes Gremio; Beatrice is ti'aus- 
formed into Liberia, with songs = Mrs. Clive; 
Hero into Lucilla = Mr8. Butler: Margai-et, 
into Delia = Mrs. Pritcliard. Two characters 
with the ingenious and elegant names Poi'co 
and Ajsino are introduced, the latter was played 
by Macklin. Joculo, " the court jester," played 
by Theophilus Gibber, is another of the Rev. 
Miller's jokes. From the description that 
(ienest gives of this precious work it does 
indeed seem to liave been contemptible both 
in plot and dialogue. In the third act, the 
love between Protheus and Liberia is brought 
about by the same device as tliat employed 
against Benedick and Beatrice. In the fourth 
:tct there is the same plan used to cast sus- 
picion on Lucilla (Hero), and there is a pretty 
cl<«e copy of the church scene in Much Ado. 
Protheus, instead of the Friar, proposes tliat 
Lucilla (Hero) shall be reported as dead. In 
the next act the scene l>etween Benedick 
and Beatrice, which takes place in the church 
ill Shakespeare's play, takes place in the 
Htreet; Gi'atiano speaks some of the Duke's 
lines in Twelfth Night, and Bellario some from 
the Two Gentlemen of Verona; in fact this act 
is a fearful jumble of dialogue and incidents. 
Tlie piece does not appear to have been much 
of a success; and there is no record of its re- 
j)etition. On November 2, 3, 7, 1737, Much 
Ado wn^ performed at Covent Garden, but 
uo particulai'i) are given as to the cast. On 
May 2«5tli, 1730, at the same theatre, it was 
announced ai) " not acted this season," referring 



doubtless to the ])erformances in the season 
of 1737, 1738, mentioned above. On tliis 
occasion the cast included Chapman as Bene- 
dick, Hallam as Claudio, Hippisley as Dog- 
berry, Mrs. Vincent as Beatrice, and Mrs. 
Bellamy as Hero. On March 13th, 174(5, at 
Covent Grarden, Mi's. Pritcliard took her bene- * 
fit in this play, taking the part of Beatrice; 
Ryan was Benedick, Hippisley Dogberry, and 
Mrs. Hale Hero. 

At last, in 1748, this much-neglected comedy 
was revived with some eflfect; and on the 
14th November in that year Gai-rick played 
Benedick for the fii-st time. Berry Leonato, 
Lee C'laudioi and Mi-s. Pritcliarti Beatrice. 
In other respects the cast was not a remark- 
ably strong one, but the Benedick and Bea- 
trice were admirable. Da vies says " tlie ex- 
cellent acting of Mi's. Pritchanl in Beatrice 
was not inferior to tliat of Benedick. Every 
scene l^etween them was a continual struggle 
for 8Ui)eriority ; nor could the spectators de- 
termine which was the victor" (Davies' Life 
of Garrick, vol. i. p. 173); and Murphy says 
that " when Mi's. Pritcliard resigned Beatrice 
in favour of her daughter, the play lost half 
its value" (Genest, vol. iv. p. 261). So suc- 
cessful wiis the comedv tliat it was acted 
eight times in succession, and no less than 
fifteen times during the season 1748-49. 
Garrick selected the ]>art of Benedick in which 
to reappear after his man'iage, which took 
place in June, 1749. On September 28th of 
that year Much Ado wjis presented at Drury 
Lane, with Mrs. Pritcliard again as Beatrice. 
Davies says quite wrongly, tliat this was 
Garrick's first appearance as Benedick. Such 
sjKjeches as " here you may see Benedick the 
married man," of course, went remarkably well 
on this occasion ; but I think Mr. Fitzgerald 
is right in questioning the good taste of (lar- 
rick in perjxjtually inviting the public to take 
part in all his little domestic concerns. Tliis 
was one of the many weaknesses in his cliar- 
acter. There is no doul>t that Benedick waa 
one of Garrick's favourite jiarts; I tliink we 
might say positively tliat it was his favourite 
Shakespearean part, for it was the one whicli, 
tliroughout his managerial cai'eer, he never 
resigned to any other performer as long as he 
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was at the theatre; aud it was this character 
that he chose to impersonate in the memor- 
able pageant at the celebrated Jubilee, 1769, 
which called forth so much ridicule from 
Garrick's enemies. The pageant was repro- 
duced, on the stage, at Drury Lane on Octo- 
ber 14th of that same year; Miss Pope repre- 
senting Beatrice. During the last few years 
of his career as an actor, when his appear- 
ances were few and far between, Garrick 
managed to appear, at least once during each 
season, in this favourite character of his; and 
when he returned from abroad. Benedick 
was the first j>art he played, November 14th, 
1765 ; that season being renuirkable for the 
fact tliat foot-lights were then first used on the 
stage, an improvement which was introduced 
by Garrick himself. On November 6th, 1775, 
Mrs. Abington appeared for the first time as 
Beatrice at Drury Lane, with Garrick as 
Benedick; and on IVIay 9th, 1776, he played 
the part for the last time, just a month before 
he took his final farewell of the stage on Jime 
10th of the same year. Altogether, during 
his management, Garrick played Benedick 
over seventy times. 

Among the actresses who played Beatrice 
with Garrick during these numerous per- 
formances, after Mrs. Pritchard had retired, 
were Miss Horton, on April 12th, 1755; Miss 
Pritchanl, the daughter of the great actress, 
who made her first appearance as Beatrice on 
November 29th, 1756, but did not succeed in 
reminding the public of her great mother, ex- 
cept by her beauty, which was considerably in 
excess of her genius; Miss Macklin, the daugh- 
ter of the great actor, who chose this part to 
ni)pear in for her benefit, on March 27th, 1760, 
but does not seem to have produced any great 
impression. Of Mrs. Pritchard's successors, 
Miss Pope, always excepting Mrs. Abington, 
api)ears to have been the most successful. | 
Slie jjlayed the part of Beatrice, for the first 
time, at Garrick's benefit on April 27th, 1762. 
I hiring the absence of the great actor-mana- 
<(er abroad in 1764, the part of Benedick was 
assigned to William O'Brien, who apjiears to 
have l)oen as great a favourite in society as 
on the stage, and was said to have given pro- 
mise of being a worthy successor to Wood- 
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ward in the heroes of high comedy. But his 
social success proved his professional ruin ; for, 
having married the Earl of Ilchester's daugh- 
ter, without the consent of her family, he was 
obliged to banish himself to America, and 
abandon his career on the stage. During the 
time that Garrick remained manager at Dnuy 
Lane no one appears to have disputed his 
right to claim the part of Benedick as his own 
special property, till, in the season 1772-73, 
an actor appeared at the Bath Theatre, first 
anonymously, then under the name of Cour- 
teney, and ultimately in his own name, which 
afterwards became so celebrated in the annals 
of the stage. This was Henderson; with 
whom, at the early part of his career at leasts 
Benedick seems to have been rather a favourite 
character; but he never appears to have acted 
this part in London till after Garrick's retire- 
ment from the stage. He is said to have 
given an imitation of the Great Little Davy 
before his face, when Garrick was foolish 
enough to be ofifended, though he himself had 
requested Henderson to give the imitation. 
Perhaps the great actor was displeased be- 
cause Henderson, having only seen him in his 
later years, would naturally, in his imitation, 
exaggerate that huskiness which had begun to 
aflfect the fine quality of Garrick's voice. It 
was not till February 10th, 1778, that Hen- 
derson appeared as Benedick at Drury Lane, 
when Miss Poi)e was Beatrice. 

This comedy had been revived at Covent 
Ganlen for the first time for twenty years on 
November 8th, 1774, when Lee played Bene- 
dick, Hull Leonato, Wroughton Don Pedro, 
Lewis Claud io, Shuter Dogberry, Quick the 
Town Clerk, Mrs. Lessingham Hero, and Mrs. 
Barry Beatrice, her first i)erfomiance of that 
character. It does not apj)ear to have been very 
successful at this theatre, as there is no rea)ni 
of its having been rei>eat^l during this season. 
At the same theatre, on September 15th, 1777, 
Lewis made his first appearance as Benedick 
and Quin as Dogberry; Mrs. Bulkley being 
the Beatrice on that occasion. 

We must i>as8 over a great many perfor- 
mances now, and come to Deceml)er 28th, 
1779, when Mrs. Siddons appeare<l, at Bath, 
as Beatrice. One caimot imagine that this 
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great tragedienne would shine to advantage 
in the brilliant comedy of Beatrice. Indeed, 
it may shock many persons, who look upon 
Sarah Siddons as the greatest Shakespearean 
actress that has appeared in the last hundred 
years, to learn that an analysis of her per- 
formances shows that she certainly had no 
preference for Shakespeare; and she was wise 
enough, after she had become famous, to aban- 
don comedy altogether. 

Mrs. Abington was so fond of the part of 
Beatrice that she continued to play it when 
she was above fifty years of age. She is said 
to have excelled in the sarcasm of the char- 
acter. It was in the season 1797-d8 that she 
played this part for the last time. Among 
the other celebrated actresses who shone in 
this part are included Miss Farren and Mrs. 
Jordan. 

Charles Kemble seems to have been the 
best successor of Oarrick in the cliaracter of 
Benedick. On May 30th, 1803, he made his 
first appearance as Benedick. He had fre- 
quently played Claudio to the Hero of Miss 
lie Camp, who afterwards became Mrs. Charles 
Kemble. Elliston was also very fond of this 
part. He played it more in the style of Lewis, 
ftlurring over the more serious phases of the 
character which are developed in act iv. 

Of the great representatives of Dogberry 
we may mention Quick, Moody, Munden, 
Suett, and Yates. Most of these actors seem 
to have first graduated in the part of tlie Town 
Clerk, who was probably the same as the 
Sexton, and also figured, perhaps, as one of the 
Watchmen. 

Edmund Keau never seems to have at- 
tempted the character of Benedick; perhaps, 
after having triumphed where Garrick had 
failed most, in Othello, he did not care to chal- 
lenge a com|>ari8on with his great predecessor 
ii) this cliaracter. Macready seems to liave 
I>laye<l Benedick — r)r"J5tfn«rfw^,"ashe will per- 
BiHt in calling it in his ReminiBcences— in 1814, 
when he was twenty -one. According to his own 
account, the chief effect of his i)erformance was 
to procure him the acquaintance of the Twiss 
family. In the season of 1843 he pnKluced 
Much Ado at Drury Lane; his own criticism 
being that he '* acted Benedick very well." 



The cast included Mr. Phelps, Mr. Anderson, 
Mr. Compton, Mr. Keeley, Mr. Kyder, with 
Mrs. Nesbitt as Beatrice. In spite of his own 
eulogy, Macready never seems to have h^ 
much success in this character. Phelps pro- 
duced Much Ado About Nothing on Novem- 
ber 17th, 1848. He did not play in the piece 
himself; the Benedick was Mr. H. Marston, 
with Miss Cooper as Beatrice. Charles Kean 
I did not produce this comedy till his farewell 
season at the Princess's Theatre, 1858. This 
revival was very successful. The manager 
and his wife, of course, apjjeared as Benedick 
and Beatrice respectively; while in Frank 
Matthews and Meadows we had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the best representatives of 
Dogberry and Verges that the stage has 
given us, certainly for the last thirty years. 

Coming down to our own times, Much Ado 
About Nothing has always been a great 
favourite both before and behind the curtain. 
Tliose of us, who only confess to middle age, 
can remember many excellent representations 
of this comedy. One of the most successful 
was at the St. James's Theatre, under the 
management of Miss Herbert, herself a most 
admirable Beatrice, with the advantage of a 
scarcely less admirable Benedick, Mr. Walter 
Lacy, and of Mr. Frank Matthews in his old 
part of Dogberry. At the Gaiety Theatre, in 
1875, when the legitimate drama reigned 
supreme for some months in the temple of 
burlesque, this comedy was successfully re- 
vived with Miss Ada Cavendish as Beatrice 
and Mr. Herman Vezin as Benedick. Of the 
recent production of Much Ado at the Lyceum 
this is not the place to speak; suffice it to say 
that it proved one of the most successful of 
all the Shake8i)earean revivals; and that the 
success was well deserved not only by the per- 
fection with which the piece was mounte<I, 
but by the excellence of the acting through- 
out. 

CKITICAL REMARKS. 

This delightful comedy is tlie most perfect 
si)ecimeii of what may, jHirliaps, be called 
Social (Comedy that Shakesj^eare has left iia 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona, even if it may 
1^ classed in this category, is but a crude effort ; 
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The Merchaut of Veuice has iu it more of the 
tragic element; Aa You Like It, delightful 
comedy as it is, has something of the pastoral 
in it; Tlie Merry Wives of Windsor deals 
with the middle class. Twelfth Night is the 
only comedy of Shakespeare which can com- 
pare with this play; but, in Twelfth Night, it 
must be confessed that the serious element is 
not so perfectly blended with that of high and 
low comedy as it is in Much Ado About 
Nothing. It is scarcely possible to imagine 
two characters, belonging to high comedy, 
more exhilarating than Benedick and Beatrice. 
Their witty encounters are, on the whole, 
singularly free from the element of coarse- 
ness. There is nothing of that vulgar insol- 
ence about their repartees which some authors 
of the past, and most of those who profess to 
write comedy in these days, mistake for wit. 
The word -combats between Benedick and 
Beatrice have none of the brutality of a prize- 
fight They are like an exhibition of the 
most brilliant fencing; however sharply the 
foil seems to strike the breast of one of the 
combatants, we know that there will be no 
blood shed; and, although this play abounds 
with marks of carelessness in petty details, it 
is remarkable for the carefulness of its design. 
With regard to the princijial characters, one 
sees from the first that Benedick and Beatrice 
feel no real malice against one another. On 
the contniry, it is plain tliat at least a strong 
liking for one another underlies all their 
chaff and their professions of hostility; so 
that their ultimate marriage is an event by 
no means improbable. Side by side with 
Benedick and Beatrice, both of whom have 
a strong element of eccentricity about them, 
Shakespeare has placed in admirable con- 
trast, — all the more admirable because it is 
not, on the face of it, much of a contrast at 
all, — the characters of Claudio and Hero. 
C'laudio, with all his reputation for courage, 
his superficial bonhomie, and his high spirits, 
is far below Benedick in all the nobler quali- 
ties of manhcxxl. Benedick may sneer at 
women, ridicule marriage, laugh at lovers, 
affect the cvnic and woman-hater, but he 
would 1>e inca]>able of the atrocious meanness 
that Claudio shows in disgracing the woman, 
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whom he had pretended to love, in the pre- 
sence of her father and at the very altar. No; 
Benedick might laugh at lovers' sighs; but he 
would have thought twice before he brought 
tears to a woman's eyes. He woulil not have 
cared how much he wounded her vanity with 
his gibes, but he would not stab her heart by 
an act of cruelty. Who could be a greater 
contrast to Beatrice with her reckless tongue, 
her fearless courage, her energetic self-asser- 
tion, than the somewhat timid and pliable 
Hero? The latter is perfectly ready to resent 
her wrongs in the silence of an assumed deatli; 
whereas Beatrice would have made the whole 
world ring with the clamour of her indigna- 
tion, and never rested until she hail found the 
means of active vengeance. Yet there could 
be no sincerer love than that between these 
two; and Hero could find no gentler com- 
forter, in the time of her great sorrow, than 
the bold outspoken cousin who would be con- 
tent with nothing short of the death of her 
calumniator. 

Mrs. Jameson, in her Characteristics of 
Women, talks of Beatrice as a spirited ]X)r- 
trait of the ^* fine lady" of Shakespeai'e's time. 
Surely there could be nothing more unlike 
a " fine lady " than Beatrice. Tlie " fine lady " 
is always a conventional creature of fashion; 
selfish, an imitator of others, with just cour- 
age enough to do what is evil, as long as there 
are plenty of others in her own rank to keep 
her company; but far too great a coward to 
do a good action, because she knew it to be 
right, though others might think it foolish. 
In this play Shakespeare, as in many others, 
disi)]ays his utter contempt for the morality 
of fashionable society. Beatrice is what she 
is, with her little faults and her great virtues, 
precisely because she is not *^a fine lady." 
Witty, handsome, self-conscious, fond of ad- 
miration, she may be; but, when it is a ques- 
tion of right or wrong, she is guided by the 
dictates of her conscience and by the noble 
impulses of an uncorru})ted heart; she shows 
qualities which, ]>erliaps from want of practice, 
are not often to be found in *'fine ladies." 
As has been pointed out in the notes, when 
Hero is accuseil Beatrice never hesitates, 
though she has no positive evidence with 
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which to disprove the accusation of Claudio 
and the Princes. Her belief in her cousin's 
loyalty and purity never falters for a moment. 
Her nature is a higher one than Benedick's; 
and, at this crisis, it is she that inspires him 
to take the nobler side, and not his own im- 
pulse. It is exactly such a crisis as this, when 
Claudio brutally repudiates his bride in the 
church, that tries our natures most severelv. 
It is then that we find out of what stuff we 
really are made. It is not a time for weigh- 
ing and balancing evidence; it is not a ques- 
tion even of judgment of character or know- 
le<lge of human nature. It is a question our 
heart must decide; and if through all the 
meannesses, the deceits, and crimes of tlie 
world we have kept our hearts pure, it is then 
we discover their value. Such an accusation, 
brought against one whom we have known 
hitherto to be true and good, may be sup- 
p(»rted by the strongest evidence, and may be 
credited by the most highly respectable mem- 
bers of society; but, if we have really that 
noblest of all xdrtues, true charity, we shall 
not believe the accusation; we shall do as 
Beatrice does, without waiting to sift the 
evidence we shall reject it with indignation. 
True, we may sometimes be wrong, but we 
sliall be much oftener right, and even if we 
<io err on the side of generosity, it cannot cost 
08 one-hundredth part of the pain tliat we 
must feel — if we are worth anything at all — 
when we find we have wrongly believed such 
an accusation. One may be forgiven for sus- 
jiecting that, in order to bring out more strongly 
the unconventional character of Beatrice, 
Shakespeare has intensified the odious char- 
acter of the thoroughly worldly and conven- 
tional Claudio. There is no more bitter satire, 
in any of his plays, on the thorouglily Huper- 
ficial nature of the "young man of the world." 
Even his namesake in Measure for Measure 
is not so (xliously mean as Beatrice's " Comit 
Confect." Isabella's brother yields, for a mo- 
ment, to fearful temptation, when brought 
face to face with an ignominious death in the 
very flower of his youth; but the precious 
Count Sugarplum in this play has no such 
excuse for his despicable meanness. It is as 
well to go through the history of Claudio's 
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love affair, as it is told in this play, in order 
fully to appreciate his character. He falls in 
love with the daughter of Leonato, Grovernor 
of Messina, to whose hand he could scarcely 
hope to aspire except for the fact that he had 
distinguished himself in the war, and that he 
was fortunate enough to have a strong advo- 
cate in his patron, Don Pedro, who uses his 
influence in his favour. Claudio accepts Don 
Pedro's offer to woo Hero as his deputy; he 
then believes, on the very slightest evidence, 
in fact on the mere statement of Don John, 
of whose character he could scarcely be ignor- 
ant — that his friend and patron has betrayed 
him in the basest manner })ossible. It would 
appear, from this instance, that it was in 
the nature of this wretchedly unstable crea- 
ture to be quite as unjust to those of his own 
sex, as he was afterwards to one of the other. 
Having through the kind offices of the friend, 
whose lionour he had been so prompt to sus- 
pect, become affianced to Hero, and the mar- 
riage having been, at his own request,appointed 
at the very earliest date possible, he is told by 
this same Don John, whose truthfulness he 
had the strongest reason to suspect from what 
had already happened, that liis love is little 
better than a strumpet, a fact which Don 
John is careful to announce with as little 
delicacy as possible. He goes, without one 
word of remonstrance, to witness the alleged 
proof of her profligacy; remarking, with 
singular generosity, that if he sees any reason 
to doubt her chastity, he will shame her "in the 
congregation" where he should^wed her on the 
morrow. He goes, in the comjyany of a man 
with whom he should not have had any inter- 
course whatever, namely, Don John, and sees 
some one making love, apjmrently, to his be- 
trothetl. lie does not takeany j)ain8 to identify 
the lover; nor does he make the slightest effort 
to find out whether he is the victim of a decep- 
ticm or not; though surely the probability of 
Hero's being cliaste was, to say the least, quite 
as great as tluvt of Don John telling the truth 
under any circumstances. Next morning this 
fine young gentleman, this excellent count, 
goes to the church, cries out the supiK>sed 
shame of his betrothed bride in the presence 
of her father, her friends, and the priest who 
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in going U} niarry them, aiid of the whole con- ' 
gregation ; theii^ leaving her senseless on the 
AiMtT of the church, he marches off in an out- 
Imrst of virtuous indignation, supported by ' 
hiri fashionable friends and his princely patron. 
Hie only two who have the cliarity and good 
sense to believe in the innocence of Hero are . 
the priest and Beatrice, the latter of whom 
succeeds in c^m verting Benedick to her views. '• 
The next thing Claudio hears of his affianced 
bride is that she is dead, news which he seems 
to take with the most notable resignation. 
When he meets the father of the maiden whom 
his brutal insult is sup]Kjsed to have killed, he 
certainly lias the decency to refuse to accept 
a cliallenge from him ; but not a gleam of re- 
morse seems to come over his mind, and the 
]j4>ssibility of his having wronge<l the girl 
never (xx;urs to him. He in ready to cliaff 
Belief lick, though he tiiids tliat gentleman in 
anything but a humour to stand any chaff; 
still, with a singular want of tact, and brazen 
sliamelessness, he {)ersists in his elaborate 
attempts at facetiousness, though it is evident 
that Bene<lick is i>erfectly serious in calling 
him a villain. When the fact is made known 
to him, immediately afterwards, that he lias 
been the willing victim of the clumsiest trick 
ever devised, his idea of atoning for the 
atnx:i(jus crime he has committed is the utter- 
ance of that beautiful sentiment: 

Swcot Horo ! now thy imo^ doth appear 
In the raro semblance tliat I loT'd it tint. 

—V. 1. 259, 260. 

He immediately accepts, without a moment's 
hesitation, the offer made him by Leonato of 
the hand of his niece; though it strikes one 
( *laudio must have been singularly blinded by 
self-conceit not to have reflected that, if Hero 
were really dead, the very last tliuig that 
lAnnmU) could possibly have wished was the 
introduction c)f such an extremely undesiiable 
relative as (Jkiudio into his familv circle. 
Hnt we must not be unjust towaixls this noble- 
heaited young man; his re}>enUince does not 
stop short here; he announces his intention 
of mourning that night with Hero; and hav- 
ing l>orrowe<l a \Htnk of pf)enis, or havuig pro- 
cured fix)m somelHxIy of more intelligence 
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than himself some verses, he goes to hang an 
epitaph on the tomb of his dead love. 

Done to death hj slanderous toogoes 
Wm the Hero that here hes^ — t. 3. 3, 4. 

It does not seem to have occurred to the 
young gentleman, when reading these lines 
out of the scroll, that one of the most slander- 
ous tongues of all was his own. However he 
fulfils this function of sorrow and repentance, 
which is neither a vei^' long nor a very labori- 
ous one ; and the next morning he is quite ready 
to be married to a w^oman whom he has never 
seen. Perha{)s Shakespeare was anxious to 
bring the play to an end, and was loth to 
dwell more than necessan- on the painful 
part of the story he was telling; otherwise 
he might liave here introduced one redeem- 
ing point in the character of Claudio. He 
might have made him scruple, even at the 
bidding of the father of the woman he had so 
grievously wronged, to marrj' a perfect stran- 
ger within so short a time after the death of 
his betrothed, for which death he could not 
but have felt himself in part responsible. He 
might have said, with all respect to Leonato, 
that he could not transfer Ids affections, at 
sight, from Hero to her cousin; and, in tliis 
case, one could imagine there might have 
been a very charming scene between Claudio 
and the supposed daughter of Antonio, in 
which he might gently but earnestly urge 
his respect for the memory of her whom he 
liad so deeply injured as a reason for his not 
l)eing ready to espi>use the young lady, how- 
ever charming, whom he liad never before 
seen. Tlie exhibition of such a redeeming 
point in liis character might have reconciled 
Hero to her marriage, and might liave afforded 
her some plausible grf>und for forgiving the 
abominable wrong that Claudio had done her. 
As matters stand in the play, it certainly 
requires one fully to realize the msurvellous 
loyalty of women to the objects of their love, 
the happy blindness which they exhibit for 
the faults, the vices, and even the crimes of 
the fortunate individual to whom they have 
given their hearts; it requires one to remem- 
ber all this before one can bring one's self to 
believe that, after wliat she had experienced. 
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Hero could ever bear to look at Claudio 
agaio. 

As to the otber characters, of Leonato and 
Antonio there is not much to say. The 
skilful touches introduced in act v. scene 1 
have been pointed out in the notes. Don 
John is the link between Falconbridge and 
Edmund (in King Lear) in the Gallery of 
Bastards that Shakespeare has drawn. He 
has none of the gay self-assertion w^hich dis- 
tinguishes Falconbridge, while his villainy is 
meaner than that of £dmund ; he does not 
defy all laws human and divine with the 
audacity that the illegitimate son of Glou- 
cester does. He hates mankind and woman- 
kind; but it is with the sullen and cowardly 
hatred of the cur which snaps at your heels, 
not with the ferocity of the tiger that flies at 
your throat. When his miserable plot has 
succeeded but too well, he slinks away from 
the scene of his triumph. He has neither 
the shamelessness nor the courage to meet 
the consequences of his own act. Borachio, 
whom he uses as a tool, has more manliness 
than his employer. When detected and brought 
to bay, he has the generosity to confess freely 
the evil that he has done, and the humanity, if 
one mav use the word, to make his confession 
80 full and complete as to exonerate the unfor- 
tunate victim of the plot to which he has lent 
himself. One feels that he deserves to win 
Margaret as his wife, and to live happily 
with her ever afterwards. Conrade is a less 
marked cliaracter; but we should not fail to 
notice the clever touch of nature which makes 
both these men, who are mere dependents of 
Don John, behave to him all through the play 
with more familiarity than they would dare 
to show towanls a man of more noble charac- 
ter. Tliey are lx)th readv, more or less, to do 
his dirty work; but they treat him less as a 
superior than as an equal. 

Side bv side with the brilliant high comedv 
of Benedick and Beatrice we liave the admir- 
al)le low comedy of Dog]>erry and Verges, 
and of the various parochial oflicials of Mes- 
sina. Many people have l>een inclined to at- 
tach rather too great importance to the scenes 
in which Dogbeny figures. It has always 
been easier to find a low comedian, who could 



make the most of the good-natured pompous- 
ness and self-conceit of the chief constable, 
than to find a high comedian who could do 
full justice to Benedick, or an actress who 
could combine the sjiarkling vivacity of Bea- 
trice in the first three acts with the })as8ion- 
ate intensity that she shows in the fourth act. 
The humour of Dogberry is, after all, not of a 
very original pattern ; or rather, perhaps, we 
.should say that what originality the concep- 
tion had at first has been seriouslv discounted 
by the niiiny imitations, which have been 
perj>eti'ated of this popular character; some 
of which — notably Mrs. Malaprop in Sheri- 
dan's Rivals — have accjuired almost as much 
fame and i)opularity as the original. Every 
one must have been struck with the sublime 
self-conceit of Dogberry ; but we have had 
very mucli the same trait of character, quite 
as adminibly treateil, in Bottom the Weaver. 
The perfect unconsciousness and good faith, 
with which Dogberry misapplies words, is 
found in a lesser degree in other charac- 
ters in Shakespeare; for instance in Gobbo, 
Mrs. Quickly, and the Second Gravedigger 
in Hamlet. But there is a feature in Dog- 
berr}''8 character which does not seem to 
have been much noticeil bv critics; and tliat 
is the extreme kindliness of heart which co- 
exists with his intense vanity. He has a 
monstrously high opinion of himself. He 
is intensely indignant at being called an 
ass, though his sense of injury is consider- 
ably temj>ered by the unassailable convic- 
tion that no one could ever possibly conceive 
the term to be properly applied in his case; 
but there is not in him the slightest malice, 
though such a quality is but too often 
foimd combined with vanity. The Head Con- 
stable is, in Dogberry's eyes, an ofiicial of 
almost regal importance; but he does not 
show any inclination to abuse his office by 
any exhibition of over-severity against offen- 
ders whom he may apprehend. He has a 
kindly sympathy, we had almost said affec- 
tion, for them; at any rate his pity for them 
is akin to love. Even when Conrade and 
Boracchio show their contempt for him in the 
most insolent manner, he does not seem to 
cherisb any vindictive feeling against them. 
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He does not try to exaggerate their offence, 
(jr to amplify, by any effort of invention, the 
evidence against them ; there is no spice of 
odium oficiale^ if one may use the expression, 
or of cruelty in his disposition. A kindlier- 
hearted constable never carried bill or Ian- 
thorn; and, in spite of all his egregious self- 
conceit and the ridiculous way in which he 
airs his supposed knowledge, we take leave 
of him without one harsh thought. We have 
not the heart to sneer at him; even though 
he may not be *'as pretty a piece of flesh as 
any in Messina," we doubt if a kindlier- 
nature^l piece of humanity existed there. 

Delightful as the dialogue of this comedy is, 
Ijoth in its gayest and most serious mrxMls, 
occasionally, as has been {xniited out in the 
notes, it is disfigured by obscurities, the result 
of too mucli aiming after antitliesis, c»r of 
those jingling alliterations which so often jar 
upon one's ear in some of the writers of tlie 
Elizaljethan age. I am not aware that any 
critic has i)ointedout jireviously wliat certainly 
strikes me, namely, tliat Shakespeare was in- 
s])ired, to some extent, in the prose dialogue 
of this cf>me4ly by hearing or reading the so- 
(.-alled comedies <^f Lilly. It seems as if he 
liad said U) himself: "I liave already, in Love's 
LalK)ur's Lost, ridicule<l the affectations of 
Lilly; I will now try, taking his style to a 
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certain extent as a model, whether by put- 
ting these epigrams and antitheses into the 
mouth of men and women of our own time, 
instead of into the mouths of Haimciil per- 
sonages, and by making their wit seem sponta- 
neous and natural, I cannot write a comedy, 
the prose language of which shall be as finished 
as that of Lilly without being so tedioua" If 
this was indeed Shakespeare's idea, if he was 
incited, by the example of Queen Elizabeth's 
favourite Lilly, to make this effort to show 
that prose could be rh}'thmical without being 
laboured, and that sentences could be balanced 
without being affected, then we owe a debt of 
gratitude to the author of Euphues, which 
I)erhaps we may, hitherto, not have been in- 
clined to acknowledge. Anyone, who will 
read LiUy's comedies through carefully, and 
compare with them some of the prose portions 
of the dialogue in this come<ly, will see that 
there is more ground for this conjecture of 
mine than, at first sight, would appear pro- 
Ijable. 

In spite of all its blemishes, in spite of 
I)assages unnecessarily coarse, which we should 
])e glad to see omitted, Much Ado will renuiin 
one of the most jxirfect comeiliea in our hm- 
guage, and one of the most favourite of all 
Shake8])eare's plays within the theatre and 
out of it 
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ScESK I. Before the hotue of Lfonuto. 
Enter Leokato, mih a i[e*»eii'jcr anil othen. 
Leon. I lenrn in thia letter tLiit Don Pitlru 
cfAmigim comen thu iiigbt tu MeHsinii. 

i^*t. He ifl very near by tliU;' lio was niit 
thrve leaj^ea off when I left liim. 

, How many gentluiueii have you lost 



in thin ill 



ml 
. But few of any sort,' and i 



■t of 



i-ww, A victoiT ia twice itself when the 
icliiever briiijpi home full numbcrK. [Eater 
Be.itkice, Hero, Maroahet, and latlim.} 
I find here that Don Pudro hath bestoweit 
luadi honour on a j'ouug Flonfiitiae called 
i;hiidi<K 

-Vf'iw. Mucli deserv'U on his (NUt, and equally 
KUiemberVl by Don Pwlnt. He liath borne 
liinuelf beyond the promiite of his age; doing, 
ill llie figure (if a lain)), the feats of a linn; [he 
liatiL iiuleeil, Iwtter better'd exjiectiition tlian 
ym niiisrt exjiect of nie to tell yni how. 

1 Ctf lAii. .- .<. Iif tldi Uinc. JSBrt^mak. 



Leiiii. He liath an uncle here in Mesaina 
will be veiy much glad of it i« , 

Jfim. I hare already ileliveHd hitn lettera, 
and there appears much joy in him; even no . 
much, tliat joy could not allow itself modest 
enough without a badge of bitterness. 

Leoit. Did he break out into tenta ? '. 

Jfe4t. In great ueasurc.' \ 

LeoH. A kind' ovei-flow of kindness:' there; 
aro no faces truer than those tliat are so. 
wanh'd. How mueh better ia it to weep at' 
joy than to joy at weeping '. ] J 

Bixtt. I pray you, ia Signior Montanto re- 
tum'd fnim the wars or no? ai 

Mi-M. I know none of that name, liuly; tliere 
was iiiiue such in the army of any Hi)rt* 

Leiiii. What' is lie Uint yon ask for, uieoet 

Hero, My cousin lueana Sigiiior Beneilick 
of Padua. 

Jfe*t. O, he 'e retum'd; luul as pleasant" aa 



//(■.((. Q He set up liis bills her 



n Messina, 



. abimduitlr. > Kmd=t 



ACT I. Sceue 1. 



MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 



ACT I. SoeiM 1. 



and challenged Cupid at the flight; and my 
uncle's fool, reading the challenge, subscrib'd 
J^for Cupid, and challenged him at the binl- 
j'bolt] — I pray you, how many hath he kilPd 
and eaten in these wars? But how many hath 
he klird ? for, indeed, I promis'd to eat all of 
his killing. 45 

Leon. Faith, niece, you tax Signior Bene- 
dick too much; but he'll be meet with you,* 
I doubt it not. 

Mess. He hath done good service, lady, in 
these wars. 

Beat. You had musty victual,* and he hath 
holp to eat it: he 's a very valiant trencher- 
man; he hath an excellent stomach. 

Mess. And a good soldier too, lady. 

Beat. And a gootl soldier to a hidy:— but 
what is he to a lonl ? 55 

Mess. A Ion.! to a lonl, a man to a man ; 
stuflfd with all houounible virtues. 

Beat. It is so, indeed; he is no less than a 
stutf d man: but for the stuffing, — well, we are 
all mortal. co 

Leon. You must not, sir, mistake my niece. 
There is a kind of merry war betwixt Signior 
Benedick and her: they never meet but there 's 
a skirmish of wit between them. 

Beat. ALas, he gets nothing by that I In our 
last conflict four of his five wits went lialting 
off", and now is the whole man govern'd with 
one: so that if he have wit enough to keep 
himself warm, let him bear it for a difference^ 
between himself and his horse; for it is all the 
wealth that he liath left, to be known a reason- 
able creature. — Who is Ids comixuiion now? 
He hath every month a new sworn brother. 

Mess. Is 't possible ? 

Beat. Very easily possible: he wears his 
faith but ajs the fasliion of his hat; it ever 
changes with the next block. 77 

Mess. I see, lady, the gentleman is not in 
your books. 79 

Beat. No; an he were, I would bum my 
study. But, I pray you, who is his companion ? 
Is there no young stpiarer* now that will make 
a voyage with him to the devil ? 



^ He'll he meet icUh you, he '11 be even with you. 

* Ftcfua/ = victuals. 

« Difference, a term in heraldry. 

* Stjuarer, quarreller. 
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Mess, He is most in the company of the 
right noble Claudio. 85 

Beat. O Lord, he will hang upon him like 
a disease: he is sooner caught than the pesti- 
lence, and the taker runs presently^ mad. Crod 
help the noble Claudio ! if he have caught the 
Benedick, it will cost him a thousand pound 
ere he be cur'd. 90 

Mess. I will hold friends with you, lady. 

Beat. Do, good friend. 

Leon. You will never run mad, niece. 

Beat. No, not till a hot January. 

Mess. Don Pedro is approach'd. 

J'JiUer Don Pedro, Don John, Claudio, 
Benedick, and Balthazar. 

Z>. Pedro. Good Signior Leonato, you are 
come to meet your trouble: the fiishion of the 
world is to avoid cost, and you encounter it 

L(.'on. Never came trouble to mv house in 
the likeness of your grace: for trouble being 
gone, comfort should I'emain; but when you 
de]xirt from me, soitow abides, and happiness 
takes his leave. 102 

J). Pedro. You embrace your cliarge t(^> 
willingly. — [Turning towards Ifero] I think 
this is your daughter. 

Leon. Her mother hath many times told 
me so. 

Bene. Were you in doubt, sir, tliat you 
ask'd her? 

Leon. Signior Benedick, no; for then were 
you a child. 

B. Pedro. You have it full," Benedick; we 

may guess by this what you ar(% being a man. 

— Truly, the lady fathers herself.^ — Be hapj)y, 

lady; for you jire like an honourable father. 

[Retires to a little distance with Leonato: 

they converse a^nirt. 

Bene. If Signior Leonato be her father, she 
would not have his head on her shoulders for 
all Messina, iis like him as she is. 

Beat. I wonder t^at vou will still® be talk- 
ing, Signior Benedick: nol>o<ly marks you. 

Bene. What, my dear Lady Disdain ! are 
you yet living? 120 



* PreMntly, Inimediatcly. 
€ You have it full. i.e. yon are fully answered. 
f Fathem herttelf, i.«. is bo like her father you cannot 
mistake her parentage. * StiU, contlnuaUj. 



MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 



Beat. Is it poaaible dudain should die while 
she hath meet food to feed it as Siguier Bene- 
dick! Courtesy itself must convert' t« dis- 
dain, if you come in her presence. 12S 

Bent, Then is courtesy a. turncoat — But it 
is certain I am loved of* all ladies, only you 
excepted : and I would I could find in my 
heart that I had not a hard heart; for, truly, 
I love none. 

Bfot. A dear bajipineas' to women: thpy 
would else have been troubled with a per- 
nicious suitor. I thank God and ray cold 
blood, I am of your humour for that: I bad 
mther hear my dog bark at a crow than a 
man swear he loves me. 

BeHf. God keep your ladyship still in that 
mind : so some gentleman or otiier shall scape 
a predeittinate scratched face. lis 

Be'<l. Scratching could not make it worse, 
an 'twere such a face as yours were. 

Bertt;. Well, you are a rare jiarrot- teacher. 

Beat. A bird of my tongue is better tlian a 
1>efl3t of yours. ill 

Bene. I would my boi'se liiut the speMl of 
your tongue, and no good a coutiniier. But 
keep your way, o' God's name; I have done. 

Beat. You alwnyt< end with a jade's trick : 
I know you of old. 

D. Peilro. [Coming fonranl vUA Leoaatii] 
Thin ia the sum of all : Lconato,— Signior 
Claudio ami Signior Benedick, — ray dear 
fritiid Leonato hath invited yoii all. I tell 
him we shall stay here at the least a month; 
and he heartily prays some occiisiou may tie- 
tain us longer: I dare swear he is no hy|X)crit«, 
but prayH from bis heart 

/.wn. If you swear, my loni, you shall not 
lie forsworn. — [To Don ^oAh] Let me bid you 
welcijme, my lord: being reconciled to the 
prince your brother, I owe you all ihity. 

Z>. JirAn. I thank you: I am not of many 
wonla, but I thank you. 

Lmn. Please it your grace lead on 1 im 

O. Pi-dro. Your hand, Leonato; we will go 
together. 

[Exeunt all except Benediek and danilio. 

Cl'iHd. Benedick, diilst thou note the daugh- 
ter (jf Signior Leonato? 



Bene. I noted her not; but I look'd on her. 

Clatid. Is she not a modest young lady '. 

Bene. Do you question me, as an honest 
nan shoulil do, for my simple true judgment; 
>r would yon Itave me speak after my custom, 
IS being a professed tyrant* U> their sext i;i 




jihr'>u»l.»l»i>hlii1.i.n 



ilaiid. No; I pray tliee M|)enk in sober 
judgment 

lieiie. \Vliy, i' faith, niethinkM slie'a too lon- 
for a high ])rai«e, t<io brown for a fair pRii>w^, 
and too little ftw a great |)nii«e: only tlii" com- 
mendation 1 call nlfonl her,- that were Hhe 
other tluin she is, she were uiJinndsome; and 
being no iitlier but a» nIic is, I do not like her. 

Claud. Tlion thinkeHt I am in ajiort: I imiy 
thee tell me truly how thou likest her. isu 






I idUleu cc 



ACT I. Boene 1. 
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ACT I. Soene 1. 



Bene. Would you buy her, that you inquire 
after her? 

Claud. Can the world buy such a jewel ? 

Bene. Yea, and a case to put it into. But 

speak you this with a sad* brow? or do you 

f play the flouting Jack^ Qto tell us Cupid is a 

( good hare-finder, and Vulcan a rare cari)enter] ? 

Come, in what key shall a man take you, to go 

in' the song? 

Claud. In mine eye she is the sweetest lady 
that ever I look'd on. loo 

Bene. I can see yet without spectacles, and 
I see no such matter: there's her cousin, an 
she were not possess'd with a fury, exceeds 
her aa much in beauty as the first of May doth 
the last of December. But I hope you have 
no intent to turn husband, have you ? 

Claud. I would scarce trust myself, though 
I had sworn the contrary, if Hero would be 
my wife. 199 

Bene. Is 't come to this, in faith i Hath not 
the world one man but he will wear his cap 
with suspicion ?^ Shall I never see a bachelor 
of threescore again? Go to, i'&itii; and thou 
wilt needs thrust thy neck into a yoke, wear 
the print of it, and sigh away Sundays. Look; 
Do:i Pedro is returned to seek you. 205 

Re-enter Don Pedro. 

D. Pedro. What secret hath held you here, 
tliat you followed not to Leonato's? 

Bene. I would your grace would constraiji 
me to telL 209 

D. Pedro. I cluirge thee on thy allegiance. 

Ben4^. You hear, Coiuit Claudio: I can be 
secret as a dumb mjui, I would have you think 
so; but on my allegiance, — mark you this, on 
my allegiance. — He is in love. With who ? — 
now that is your grace's part. — Miirk how 
short his answer is; — with Hero, Leonato's 
short daughter. 

Claud. If this were so, so were it uttei-'d. 

Bene. Like the old tale, my lord: "it is not 
so, nor 't was not so; but indeed, God forbid it 
should be so." 220 



1 Sad^ serious. 

« Thejtouting Jack=the mocking rascal. 
» To go in- to Join with you in. 

* With $wtpicion, i.e. with the suspicion of having lioras 
under it 
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Claud. If my passion change not shortly, 
God forbid it sliould be otherwise. 

D. Pedro. Amen, if you love her; for the 
lady is very well worthy. 

Claud. You speak this to fetch me in,^ my 
lord. 

D. Pedro. By my troth, I speak my thought. 

Claud. And, in faith, my lord, I spoke mine. 

Bene. And, by my two faiths and troths, 
my lord, I spoke mine. 

Claud. That I love her, I feeL 230 

D. Pedro. That she is worthy, I know. 

Bene. That I neither feel how she should be 
loved, nor how she should be worthy, is the 
opinion that fire cannot melt out of me: I will 
die in it at the stake. 

D. Pedro. Thou wast ever an obstinate here- 
tic in the despite of beauty. 

Claud. And never could maintain his part 
but in the force of his wilL 23» 

Bene. That a woman conceived me, I thank 
her; that she brought me up, I likewise give 
her most humble thanks: but tlmt I will have 
a recheat^ winded in my foixihead, or hang my 
bugle in an invisible baldrick,^ all women shall 
(kirdon me. Because I will not do them the 
wrong to mistrust any, I will do myself the 
right to trust none; and the fine^ is (for the 
which I may go the finer), I will live a bachelor. 

D. Pedro. I shall see thee, ere I die, look 
pale with love. 200 

Bene. With anger, with sickness, or with 
hunger, my lord; not with love: [prove that 
ever I lose more blood with love than I will get 
again with drinking, pick out mine eyes w^ith 
a ballad-maker's pen, and hang me up at the 
door of a brothel-house for the sign of blind 
Cupid- ] 

D. Pedro. Well, if ever thou dost fall from 
this faith, thou wilt prove a notable argument. 

Bene. If I do, hang me in a l)ottle^ like a 
cat, liiid shoot at me; and he that hits me, let 
him be clapp'd on the shoulder, and call'd 
Adam. 2(U 



* To fetch me in, i.e. to draw me into a confession. 

* Recheat, a term of the chase; the call sounded on the 
horn to bring the dogs back. 

7 Daldrick, a belt, usually worn across the body. 
^ Fine, conclusion. 

* A bottle, ie. a small wooden barreL 
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ACT I. Scene 2. 



D. Pedro, Well, as time shall try: 
*' In time the sarage bull doth bear the yoke." 

Bene, The savage bull may; but if ever the 
sensible Benedick bear it, pluck off the bull's 
horns, and set them in my forehead : and let 
me be vilely painted; and in such great letters 
as they write, "Here is good horse to hire," 
let them signify imder my sign, " Here you 
may see Benedick the married man." 270 

Claud. If this should ever happen, thou 
wouldst l>e horn-mad. 

D. Pedro. Nay, if Cupid have not spent all 
his quiver in Venice, thou wilt quake for this 
shortly. 

Bene. I look for an eai'thquake too, then. 

/>. Pedro. Well, you will tempoiize with the 
hours. In the mean time, good Signior Bene- 
dick, repair to Leonato's: commend me to him, 
and tell him I will not fail him at supper; for 
indeed he hath made great preparation. 280 

Bene. I have almost matter enough in me 
for such an embassage; and so I commit you, — 

Claud. To the tuition of God: From my 
house (if I had it), — 

D. Pedro. The sixth of July: Your loving 
friend. Benedick. 

Bene. Nay, mock not, mock not The body 
of your discourse is sometimes guarded^ with 
fragments, and the guards^ are but slightly 
basted on neither: ere you flout ^ old ends any 
further, examine your conscience: and so I 
leave you. [Exit. 

Claud. My liege, your highness now may 
do me good. 

D. Pedro. My love is thine to teach: teach 
it but how, 
And thou shalt see how apt it is to learn 
^uy hard lesson that may do thee good. 

Claud. Hath Leonato any sou, my lord ? 

B. Pedro. No child but Hero; she *8 his only 
heir. 
Dost thou affect her, Claudio? 

Claud. O, ray lord. 

When yf>u went onward on this ended action,* 
I look'd upon her with a soldier's eye^ 300 

> Guarded, ornamentally trimmeiL 
^ Guard*. omanienUl trimmings. 

* Phmt, make fan of. 

* Wtiit ontcard, Ac, i.e. ttarted on the campaign just 
brought to a close. 



That lik'd, but had a rougher task in liand 
Thau to drive liking to tlie name of love: 
But now I am retum'd, and that war-thoughts 
Have left their places vacant, in their rooms 
Come thronging soft and delicate desires. 
All prompting me how fair young Hero is. 
Saying, I lik'd her ere I went to wars — 

D. Pedro. [Interrupt in (/] Thou wilt be like 
a lover jiresently. 
And tire the hearer with a b(X)k* of words. 

[Enter BouAcnio, who hides and listens. 
If thou dost love fair Hero, cherish it; 310 
And I will break with her° and with her father, 
And thou shidt have her. Was 't not to this 

end 
That thou began'st to twist so fine a story? 

Claud. How sweetly do you minister to love. 
That know love's grief by his complexion! 
But lest my liking might too sudden seem, 
I would have salv'd ^ it with a longer treatise.® 

B. Pedro. What need the bridge much 
broader than the flood ? 
The fairest grant is the necessity. 
Lt)ok, what will serve is fit: 't is once,^ thou 
lovest; 820 

And I wiD fit thee with the remedy. 
I know we shall have revelling to-night: 
I will assume thy part in some disguise, 
And tell feur Hero I am Claudio; 
And in her bosom I '11 unclasp^** my heart. 
And take her hearing prisoner with the force 
And strong encounter of my amorous tale: 
Then after to her father will I break ;*^ 328 
And the conclusions^ is, she shall be thine. 
In practice let us put it presently. [Ejceu7it. 



Q Scene II. A room in Leonato^s house. 






Enter^ severally^ Leonato and AxToyio. \ 

Leoju How now, brother I Where is my, 
cousin, your son? hath he provided this music ? -^ 

Ant. He is very busy about it But, brothen ^ 
I can tell you strange news, that you yet^' 
dreamt not of. i 

Lemu Are they good ? $ 



6 A book, i.e. a quantity. 

^ Break with her, i e. break the subject to her. 

7 Salc'd, palliated, excused. • Treatise, discourse. 
* Once = once for all. ^o Utieliup, i.e. lay bare. 

II Break, i.e. break the matter, i^ Condution, i.e. result. 
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Ant. Am the event uUuiipB them: but they 
, liave a good cover; they ahdw well outwan). 
; The prince and Count Chiudio, walking in a 
' thick-plencbed ■ alley in my orchard,' were thiu 
1 much overheard by a man of mine: the prince 
(diBcuTered to <.1au<lio that lie loved my niece 




(ytiur daughter, anil meant to ncknowledge it 
'tJiia night in a dance; and if he found her 
jaccordaiil.' he meant to tJike the prenent time 
jby the to[i,*nnd iiisttntly break with you of it 
' I^im. Hath the fellow anv v/it that told you 
J thin? 

i Am. A ^hhI sharp fellow: 1 will nend for 
;him; and i|ue«tion him ycxinielf. »o 



Leon. No, no; we will hold it as a dream r 
till it appear itself: but I will acquaint my^ 
daughter withal, that she may be the Wtter ', 
prepared for an answer, if peradveiiture this} 
be true, (lo yon and tell her of it. — [£>»(' 
Antonio.— Antonio'* toji, rnith tiyme J/iitieiaiu,', 
croitei the ilage. — To Anioniti'i »oii] Cousin,;' 
you know what you have to do.^[7'o the feurfwj 
of the Mimciua*} O, I C7y you mercy,' frieud;> 
go you with me, and 1 will use your skill.—' 
liood couain, have a care this busy time. 1»', 
[iMt.X 



Scene III. Anuiherrc 



1 LeoiKito't hot 



Enter Dos John and Cosrade. 

(u« What the good-year, my lord! why 
are * on tlius out of measure sjui I 

D Mn. There is no measure in the occa- 
sion that bretids it, tlierefore the sadness in 
witliout limiL 

(on Yon shniiUl hear reason. 

D Join. And when I liar's heard it, what 
bkasinj, bringeth it? 

( n If not a present remedy, yet a patient 
auffennie. lo 

D John. I wonder that thou, being (as thini 
saj st tliou art) bom under Saturn, goest al"iut 
to applj I moml metliciuc to a mortifying mis- 
chief I ciinnot hide what I am: I must lie 
sad when I have cause, and smile at no man's 
jests eat when I have stomach, anil wait for 
no mans leisure; sleep when I am drowsy, 
an I tend on'no man's business; Lnugh when 
I mi meny, and claw' no man in liix 
humour iii 

Con Yea, Init you must not make the full 
sliow of tliis till you may ilo it without coii- 
trolment You have of late stuofl out against 
your brotlier, and he hath ta'en you newly into 
his grace; where it is im|ii>srible ymi should 
lake true rout but by the fair weather tliat you 
make yoiiraelf: it is needful tliat you fnune 
the seaauu for your own harvest. T. 

D. John. I liail rather be a canker' in a 
hedge than a rose in his grace; and it better 
fits my bliind to be disiiaiu'd of all than t-) 



tBiiHutijf = \ij the f..rel.wl 
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ACT II. .Soeue 1. 



fashiou a carriage to rob love from any: in 
this, though I cannot be said to be a flattering 
honest man, it must not be denied but I am 
a plain-dealing villain. I am trusted with a 
muzzle, and enfranchis'd with a clog; therefore 
I have decreed not to sing in my cage. If I 
hail my mouth, I would bite; if I hatl my 
liberty, I would do my liking: in the mean 
time let me be that I am, and seek not to alter 
me. 

Om. Can you make no use of your discon- 
teut? 40 

D. John. I make all use of it, for I use it 
onJv.^ — Wlio comes here ? 

ft 

Enter Borachio. 

What news, Borachio? 

B^tra. I came yonder from a great supper : 
the prince your brother is n^yally entertained 
bv Leomito; and I can give you intelligence 
of an intended marriage. 

/>. John^ Will it serve for anv model to buihl 
minchief ouf What is he for a ft>ol* that l)e- 
troths himself to un()uietnes8 ? 5o 

Bora. ^Ltxi'v, it is yoiu* brother's right 
Liud. 

D. John. Who, the most exquisite Claudio ? 



Bora, Even he. m 

IJ. John. A proper squire I And who — and 
who -which way looks he i 

Bora. Marry, on Hero, the daughter and 
heir of Leonato. 

/>. John. A very forwanl March-chick! How 
came you to this? 

Bora. Q Being entertain'd for a perfumer, as 
I was smoking a musty room, comes me the 
prince and Claudio, hand in hand, in sad con- 
ference:] I whipt me behind the arras; andi 
there heard it agreed upon, that the prince 
should w(X) Hero for himself, and having 
obtain 'd her, give her to Count Claudio. 

D. John. Come, come, let us thither: this 
may prove fo<Ml to my displeasure. That 
young start-up** hath all the glory of my over- 
throw: if I can cross him any way, I bless 
mvself everv wav. You are both sure, and 
will assist me? 71 

Con. To the death, mv lord. 

D. John. Let u.s to the gi-eat supper: their 
cheer is tlie greater that I am sulxlued. Would 
the ei)ok were of my mind! — Shall we go prove 
what 's to be done ? 

Bora. We '11 wait u])on your lordship. 

[Kveunt. 



ACT II. 



Scene I. A hall in Leonato's fiouse. 

Biiter Leokato, Antonio, Hero, Beatrice, 

a7ul others. 

Leon. Was not Count John here at supper ? 

Ant. 1 saw him not 

Befit. How tartly that gentleman looks I I 
never can see him but I am heart-bum'd an 
hour after. 

Hero. He is of a very melancholy disjKwition. 

Beat. He were an excellent man that were 
nuule just in the midway between him and 
Benedick: the one is too like an image, and 
says nothing; and the other too Hke my lady's 
eldest son, evermore ttittling. ii 



< Cm it only^ te. adopt no other disposition. 

< What is he /or a fool f te. what kind of fool is he? 
' Sfar/-n//=iip«tarL 



Leon. Then half Signior Benedick's tongue 
in Count John's mouth, juid half Count John's 
melancholy in Signior Benedick's face, — 

Beat. With a good leg and a good foot, 
uncle, and money enough in his j)ur8e, such a 
man would win any woman in the world,— if 
he could get her good-will. 

Leon. By my troth, niece, thou wilt never 
get thee a husljand, if thou be so shrewd* of 
thy tongue. -'i 

Ant. In faith, she's too curst* — * ^ 

BeiU. Too curst is more than curst: I sliall 
le.ssen Goil's sending that way; for it is said, 
"(io<l sends a curst* cow short horns;" but to 
a cow too curst he sends none. 



* ShrfU'd. bitter, malicious. 

* Cifr«/- vicious, as used nowadays of animals. 
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ACT IL Scene 1. 



Leon. So, by being too curst, God will send 
you no horns. 

Beat. Just/ if he send me no husband; for 
the which blessing I am at him upon my knees 
every morning and evening. Lord, I could 
not endure a husband with a beard on his face: 
I had rather lie in the woollen. 83 

Leon. You may light on a husband that 
hath no beard. 

Beat. What should I do with him? dress 
him in my apparel, and make him my waiting- 
gentlewoman ? He that hath a beard is more 
than a youth; and he that hath no beard is less 
than a man: and he that is more than a youth 
is not for me; and he that is less than a man, 
; I am not for him: Q therefore I will even take 
^ sixpence in earnest of the bear-herd, and lead 
; his apes into helL 4S 

^ Leon. Well, then, go you into hell? 

Beat. No; but to the gate; and there will 
; the devil meet me, like an old cuckold, with 
; horns on his head, and say, ^^ Get you to hea- 
)ven, Beatrice, get you to heaven; here's no 
; place for you maids:" so deliver I up my apes, 
'and away to Saint Peter: for the heavens!* he 
) shows me where the bachelors sit, and there 
; live we as merry as the <lay is long. ] 52 

Ant. Well, niece [to Hero\ I trust you will 
be i-uled by your father. 

Beat. Yes, faith; it is my cousin's duty to 
make courtesy, and say, " Father, as it please 
you:" — but yet for all that, cousin, let him be 
a hands^^me fellow, or else make another cour- 
tesy, and say, " Father, as it please me." 

Leon, Well, niece, I hope to see you one day 
fitteil witli a husband. 61 

Bent. Not till God make men of some other 
metal than earth. Would it not grieve a 
woman to be overmaster'd with a piece of 
valiant dust? to make an account of her life 
to a clod of wayward marl ? No, uncle, I '11 
none: Adam's sons are my brethren ; and, truly, 
I hold it a sin to match in my kin(lre<l. 

Leon. Daughter, remember what I told you: 

if the prince do w)licit you in that kind, you 

know your answer. 7i 

Beat. The fault will l>e in the music, cousin, 

if you be not wooed in good time: if the prince 



1 «/»«f = JU8t 80. 



« For the heavent! = hy Heaven! 
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be too important,' tell him there is measore* in 
every thing, and so dance out the answer. For, 
hear me. Hero: — wooing, wedding, and repent- 
ing, is as a Scotch jig, a measure, and a cinque- 
pace: the first suit is hot and hasty, like a 
Scotch jig, and full as fantastical; the wedding, 
mannerly-modest, as a measure,^ full of state 
and ancientry;^ and then comes repentance, 
and, with his bad legs, falls into the cinque- 
pace^ faster and faster, till he sink into his 
grave. 83 

Leon. Cousin, you apprehend passing 
shrewdly.® 

Beat. I have a good eye, uncle; I can see a 
church by daylight 

Leo)i. The revellers are entering, brother: 
make good room. 

Enter Don Pedro, Claudio, Benedick, Bal- 
thazar, Don John, Borachio, Margaret, 
Ursula, and others^ masked. 

I). Pedro. Lady, will you walk about with 
your friend 1^ 00 

Hero. So^^ you walk softly, and look sweetly, 
and say nothing, I am yours for the walk; and 
especially when I walk away. 

jD. Pedro. With me in your company? 

Hero. I may say so, when I please. 

D. Pedro. And when please you to say so ? 

Hero. When I like your favour; for God 
defend ^^ the lute should be like the case ! 

D. Pedro. My visor is Philemon's roof; 
within the house is Jove. 

Hero. Why, then, your visor should be 
thatch'd. 

/>. Pedro. Speak low, if you speak love. 

[TaJces her atide. 

[ Balth. Well, I would you did like me. 

Marg. So would not I, for your own sake; ; 
for I have many ill qualities. 

Balth. Which is one ? 

Marg. I say my prayers aloud. 



8 /fnportont= importunate. 

* Measure, used here in the double sense, first, of mode- 
ration; secondly, of a dance-meiMure. 

< A meaaure, i.e. a grave dance. 

* Ancientry, old-fashioned manners. 
1 Cinque-pace, a lively kind of dance. 

* PuHsing ghrewdly, with mischievous wit enough. 
» Friend = lover. "^^ So^ provided that 

"D*'/«»Mf = forbid. 
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Balth, I lore you the better: the hearers 
ixuy cry, Amen. no 

Jfftrgi. Qod match me with a good dancer ! 

Balth, Amen. 

}farg. And Grod keep him out of my sight 
'^hen the dance is done ! — Answer, clerk. 

Balth. No more words: the clerk is answered. 
They retire among the other masker*, ] 

Crs. [ComiJiff forward] I know you well 
enough; you are Signior Antonio. 

J Tit. At a word, I am not 

Crs. I know you by the waggling of your 
head. 

AnL To tell you true, I counterfeit him. 

Crs. You could never do him so ill-well, 
unless you were the very oian. Here's his 
dry hand up and down :^ you are he, you are he. 

Ant. At a word,^ I am not. 

Crs. Come, come, do you think I do not 
know you by your excellent wit? can virtue 
hide itself? Go to, mum, you are he: graces 
will appear, and there 's an end. 

[They retire to back of stage. 

Beat. [Coming fonrard, following Benedick'] 
Will you not tell me who told you so? 

Bene. No, you shall pardon me. isi 

Beat. Nor will you not tell me who you are ? 

Bene. Not now. 

Beat. That I was disdainful, and that I had 
my good wit out of the Hundred Merry Tales: 
— well, this was Signior Benedick that said so. 

Bene. What's he? 

Beat. I am sure you know him well enough. 

Beiu. Not I, believe me. 

Beat. Did he never make you laugh ? 140 

Bene. I pray you, what is he? 

Bent. Why, he is the prince's jester: a very 
dull fool; only his gift is in devising impos- 
sible' slanders: none but libertines delight in 
him ; and the commendation is not in his wit, 
but in his villany; for he both pleases men 
suid angers them, and then they laugh at him 
and beat him. I am sure he is in the fleet:* I 
would he had boarded^ me. 

Bene. When I know the gentleman, 1 11 tell 
bim what you say. I5i 

1 Up and down, i«. exactly. *Ata toord, te. in short 

* Impouible, i.e. lo extraragaDt that they cannot be 
believed. 

* in the fleet, te. in the company. * Boanfed, accosted. 



Beat. Do, do: he'll but break a comparison 
or two on me; which, peradventure, not 
mark'd, or not laugh'd at, strikes him into 
melancholy; and then there's a partridge' wing 
saved, for the fool will eat no supj)er that night. 
[Music within.] We must follow the leaders. 

Bene. In every good thing. 

Beat. Nay, if they lead to any ill, I will 
leave them at the next turning. 160 

[Dance. Then exeunt all except Don John^ 
BorachiOy and Clnudio. 

D. John. Sure my brother is amorous on 
Hero, and hath withdrawn her father to break 
with him about it. The ladies follow her, and 
but one vLsor remains. 

Bora. And that is Claudio: I know him by 
his bearing.^ 

D. John. Are you not Signior Benedick? 

Claud. You know me well; I am he. 168 

D. John. Signior, you are very near^ my 
brother in his love: he is enamour'd on Hero; 
I pray you, dissuade him from her, she is no 
equal for his birth: you may do the part of an 
honest man in it 

Claud. How know you he loves her? 

D. John. I heard him swear liis affection. 

Bora. So did I too; and he swore he would 
marry her to-night. 

D. John. Come, let us to the banquet 178 
[Exeunt Don John and- Borachio. 

Gaud. Thus answer I in name of Benedick, 
But hear these ill news with the ears of Clau- 
dio. 
'T is certain so; — the prince wooes for himself. 
Friendship is constant in all other things 
Save iji the office and affairs of love: 
Tlierefore all* hearts in love use their own 

tongues; 
Let every eye negotiate for itself. 
And trust no agent; for beauty is a witch. 
Against whose cliarms faith melteth intoblood.^ 
This is an accident of hourly proof. 
Which I mistrusted not Farewell, therefore, 
Hero! 



Re-enter Benedick. 
Bene. Count Claudio? 
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> Bearing, i.e. denieanoor. 
7 A>ar= intimate with. 
* £{ood= sensual passion. 
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ACT II. Boene 1. 



Claud, Yea, the same. 

Bene, Come, will you go with me I 

Gaud, Whither? 

Bene, Even to the next willow, about your 
own business, count. What fashion will you 
wear the garland of? about your neck, like an 
usurer's chain ? or under your arm, like a lieu- 
tenant's scarf? You must wear it one way, 
for the prince hath got your Hero. 

Clatui, I wish him joy of her. 200 

Bene, Why, that's spoken like an honest 
drover: so they sell bullocks. But did you 
think the prince would have served you thus? 

Claud. I pray you, leave me. 

Belie, Ho! now you strike like the blind 
man: 't was the boy tliat stole your meat, and 
you '11 beat the poet. 207 

Claud. If it will not be, I '11 leave you. 

[Eant. 

Bene. Alas, ix)or hurt fowl I now will he 
creep into sedges. — But, that my Lady Beatrice 
should know me, and not know me! Tlie 
prince's fool ? — Ha ! it may be I go under that 
title because I am merry. — Yea, but so I am 
apt to do myself wrong; I am not so repute<l; 
it is the bafie, though bitter, disposition of 
Beatrice that puts the world into her person,* 
and so gives me out. Well, I '11 be revenged 
as I may. 

Re-enter Don Pedro. 

D. Pedro. Now, signior, where 's the count? 
did vou see him? 21P 

Bene, Troth, my lonl, I have ])layed the 
part of Lady Fame. I found him here as 
melancholy as a lodge in a warren: I told him, 
and I think I told him true, tliat your grace 
hafl got the good- will of this young lady; and 
I offered him my comj)any to a willow-tree, 
either to make him a garland, as being for- 
saken, or to bind him up a rod, as being 
worthy to l>e whipp'd. 

D. Pedro, To be whii)p'd I What 's his fault? 

Bene, Tlie flat transgression of a school-boy, 
who, being overjoyed with finding a bird's 
nest, shows it his companion, and he steals it. 

D, Pedro. Wilt thou make a trust a tmns- 
gression ? The transgression is in the stealer. 

> Put$ the world into her pemon, i.e. speaki ai if she 
represented the opinion of the worhl in general. 

IIK) 



Bene, Yet it had not been amiss the rod 
had been made, and the garland too; for the 
garland he might have worn himself, and the 
rod he might have bestowed on you, who, as 
I take it, have stolen his bird's nest^ 

D, Pedro. I will but teach them' to sing, 
and restore them to the owner. 240 

Bene. If their singing answer your saying, 
by my faith, you say honestly. 

B, Pedro, The Latly Beatrice hath a quarrel 
to* you: the gentleman that danc'd with her 
told her she is much wrong'd by you. 

Bene. 0, she misus'd^ me past the endurance 
of a block ! an oak but with one green leaf on 
it would have answered her; my very visor 
began to assimie life and scold with her. She 
told me, — not thinking I had been myself, — 
that I was the prince's jester, and that I was 
duller than a great thaw; huddling jest upon 
jest, with such impossible conveyance,® upon 
me, that I stood like a man at a mark, with 
a wliole army shooting at me. She siHsaka 
poniards, and every word stabs: [ if her breath j 
were as terrible as her terminations,^ there J 
were no living near her; she would infectr 
to the north star.] I would not marry her,^ 
though she were endowed witli all that Adam 
had left him before he transgressed : she would 
have made Hercules have tum'd spit^ yea, and 
have cleft his club to make the fire too. Come, 
talk not of her: you shall find her the infernal 
At6 in good apparel. I would to God some 
scholar would conjure her; for certainly, while 
she is here, a man may live as quiet in hell aa 
in a sanctuary; and people sin uiK>n purpose, 
because they would go thither; so, indeed, all 
disquiet, horror, and i)erturbation follow her. 

B. Pedro. Look, here she comes. 270 

Bene. Will your grace command me any 
service to the world's end ? I will go on the 
slightest errand now to the Antiixnles that 
you can devise to send me on; I will fetch 
you a toothpicker now from the furthest inch 
of Asia; bring you the length of Prester John's 



I 



s Xett here includes the nestlings in the tiett. 

* Thefn, i.e. the nestlings. 

* Qvarrel to, i.e. a difference with. 

* ^i«u«'(f= abused, reriled. 

* Impottihle conveyance, incredible dexterity. 
7 rfnnifiatiofw= words, expressions. 



ACT 11. a 



MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHINO. 



foot; fetch you a hair off the grtat Cham's 
buard; do you any embassage to the Pigmies; 
— nther than hold three words' conference 
with this harpy. You have no employment 
forme? saa 

D. Pedro. None, but to desire your good 
company. 

Re-enter Claddio, Bsatiuce, Hero, and 
Leonato. 

Bene. O God, air, here 's a dish I love not: 
I cannot endure my Lady Tongue. [Krit. 

D. Pedro. Come, lady, come; yoti have lost 
ihe heart of Signior Benedick. 

Beat. Indeed, my lord, lie lent it me awhile; 
and I gave him uae' fur it,^a double heart 
for his single one: marry, once before he won 
it ol me with false dice, therefore your grace 
may well say I have lost it l>i>i 

D. Peiiro. You have put him itowii, lady, 
you have put hiin down. 

Beat. So 1 would not he should do me, my 
lord, lest I should prove the mother of fools. 
— I liave brought Count Claudio, whom you 
wnt me to seek. 

Z>. Pedro. Why, how now, count? where- 
fore are you sod ? 

Claad. Not sad, my lord, sw 

t). Pedro. How then) sick? 

Cl*i«d. Neitlier, my lord. 

Beat. The count is neither sad, nor sick, 
nor merry, nor well; but civil, count, — civil' 
»t an orange, and something of that jealous 

D. Pedm. V faith, lady, I think your bUzon' 
to be true; though, I 'U be swoni, if he be so, 
his conceit is false. — Here, C'budio, I liave 
wooed in thy name, and fair Hero is won: I 
liave broke with her father, and, his good-will 
obtained, name the day of marriage, and God 
(five thee ji>y! 

Leon. Count, take of me my daughter, and 
with her my fortunes: his grace hath ma<le 
the match, and all grace say Amen to it '. 

Beat. S))eak, count, 'tis your cue. 

Claud. Silence is the perfectest herald of 
j"iy: I were but little happy, if I could »iy 



how muck— Lady, an you are mine, I am 
yours: I give away myself for you, and dole 
upon the exchange. igo 

Beat. Speak, coiuiiii; or, if you cannot, stop 
his muuth with a kiss, and let not him sjieak 
neither. 




D. Pedro. In faitli, huly, yon have a meny 

Beat. Yea, ray lowl; I thjink it. ixMir fool, 
it keeps on the windy side* of care.— My 
cousin tells him in Ills ear that he is in her 

Cloud. And so she doth, cousin. 

Beat, flood Liml, tor alliancel- Thus gi>e8 
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every one to the world but I, and I am sun- 
burned; I may sit in a comer, and cry Heigb- 
ho for a husband ! 333 

( £D. Pedro. Lady Beatrice, I will get you one. 

Beat, I would rather have one of your father's 
; getting. Hath your grace ne 'er a brother like 
I you? Your father got excellent husbands, if 
fa maid could come by them.] 

D. Pedro. Will you have me, lady? 

Beat. No, my lord, unless I might have 
another for working-days: your grace is too 
costly to wear every day. But, I beseech your 
grace, pardon me: I was bom to speak all 
mirth and no matter. 

/>. Pedro. Your silence most offends me, and 
to be merry best becomes you; for, out of 
question, you were born in a merry hour. 

Beat. No, sure, my lord, my mother cried; 
but then there was a star danc'd, and under 
that was I bom. — Cousins, God give you joy I 

Leon. Niece, will you look to those things I 

told VOU of? .'152 

Beat. I cry you mercy, uncle. — By your 
grace's i>anlon. [E.cit. 

D. Pe-fro. By my troth, a plea8ant-spirite<l 
lady. 

Leo?i. Tliere 's little of the melancholy 
element in her, my lord: she is never sad but 
when she sleeps; and not ever »id then; for I 
have heard my daughter stiy, she hath often 
dream'd of unhappiness, and wak'd herself 
with laughing. 

l>. Pedro. She cannot endure to hear tell of 
a husband. 

Leon. O, by no means: she mocks all her 
wooers out of suit. 

D. Pedro. She were^ an excellent wife for 
Benedick. 

Leon. O Lortl, my lord, if they were but a 
week married, they woultl talk themselves 
mail! 

D. Pedro. C<)unt Claudio, when mean you 
to go to church ? .-JTI 

Claud. To-morrow, my lord: time goes on 
crutches till love have all his rites. 

Leo7i. Not till Monday, my dear son, which 
is hence a just 8t>ven -night;* «ind a time too 



» She xcere, i.e. she would be. 

3 A jiist teven-night, i.e. exactly a week. 
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brief, too, to have all things answer my 
mind. 377 

/>. Pedro. Come, you shake the head at so 
long a breathing -^ but I warrant thee, Claudio, 
the time shall not go dully by us. I will, in 
the interim, undertake one of Hercules' labours ; 
which is, to bring Signior Benedick and the 
Lady Beatrice into a mountain of affection the 
one with the other. I would fain have it a 
match; and I doubt not but to fashion it, if 
you three will but minister such assistance as 
I shall give you direction. 

Leon. My lord, I am for you, though it cost 
me ten nights' watchings. 

Claud. And I, my lord. 

D. Pedro. And you too, gentle Hero? 

Hero. I will do any modest office, my lord, 
to help my cousin to a good husband. 901 

D. Pedro. And Benedick is not the unhope- 
fullest husband that I know. Thus far can I 
praise him; he is of a noble strain,^ of approved 
valour, and confirm'd honesty. I will teach 
you how to humour your cousin, that she shall 
fall in love with Benedick; — and I, with your 
two hel{i6, will so practise on Benedick, that, 
in despite of his quick wit and his queas}^* 
stonijich, he shall fall in love with Beatrice. 
If we can do this, Cupid is no longer an archer: 
his glory shall l)e ours, for we are the only 
love-gods, (to in with me, and I will tell you 
my drift [Exeunt. 

ScEXE II. Before Leonato*s house. 

Enter Don Joun and Borachio. 

I). John. It is so; the Count Claudio shall 
maiTy the daughter of Leonato. 

Bora. Yea, my lonl ; but I can cross it. 

D. John. Any bar, any cross, any im]>edi- 
meut will be medicinable^ to me: I am sick in 
displeasure to'' him; and whatsoever comes 
athwjirt his affection® ranges evenly with mine. 
How canst thou cross this marriage? 

Bora. Not honestly, my lord; but so covertly 
that no dishonesty shall appear in me. lo 

D. John. Show me briefly how. 

s Breathing, delay. * Strain, deiceiit, race. 

A Qwaity, squeamish, fastidious^ 

c Af«(/tc»>ui&2e=medicinaL 

» To -towards, with. » Affection, desire. 



ACT It. Snu i. 

Bom, I think I told your lonlahip, a year 
since, how much I am in tlie favoor of Mar- 
garet, the waitiiig-gentlewomiin to Hero, u 

/>. i/ohn. I ivfiiember. 

Bora. I can, at any unseaaonable iDBtaiit of 
the night, appoint her to look out at her lady'a 
el lan i ber- w indow. 



MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 



ft Jo/m. Wh;it hfe iH in tliat, to be tlic 
death of tilia marriage I an 

Bora. The poison of that lies in you to 
temper.' <Jo yon to thp jiriiice your brother; 
Hp^re not to tell him that he hath wrong<'rl 
)iis hunoitr in marrying t)ie renowned Claudii> 
(whose estiniiitioii' ilu you mightily hold up) 




to [a contaminated stale," 3 "ncli a one a.-< 

/>. John. What proof shall I make of that ? 

Bora. Proof enough to mifluae' the prince, 
t-> vex (laudio, to undo Hero, and kill Leonato. 
T^vk you for any other issue? .w 

It. John. Only to despite' them, I will 
enileavour any thing. 

Bor-t. Go, then; find me a meet hour to 
draw Don Pedro and theCount Claudioaloue: 
tell them that you know tliat Hero loves me; 
[ intend' a kind of £eal Ixith to the prtiicc and 
CLiudio, as, — in love of your brother's lionunr, 



1 Toltiiiper. Le. to 11111:^(0 smnn*. 








.■SUt-^huiot. •«-..., 


^rtecelve 


i Tii diipitf. to MiDoy. * tine-id 


-pretend. 



who hatli made this mutcli, and his friend's 
reputation, who ia thiis like to be eozen'd witli 
the semblance of a mai<l,] — that you have dis- 
cover'd thus. They will scarcely believe tliis 
without trial: offer them instnucea;' which 
xhall bear no lesa likelihood than to see roe at 
her cliamber-wiiidow ; hear me call Margaret, 
Hero; hear Margiuvt t«rm me Bomchio; and 
bring them to see this the very night before 
the intended wedding, — for in the mean time 
1 will so fashion the matter tliat Hero sliall l>e 
alwent, and there hIihII apjiear such seeming 
truth* of Hem's disloyalty, Ulitt jealmisy slwll 
Ije cidl'd assurance, iind all the ]ire]KU'alion 
overthrown. :ii 
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D. John. Grow this* to what adverse issue 
it caU) I will put it in practice. Be cunning 
in the working this, and thy fee is a thousand 
ducats. 55 

Bora. Be you constant in the accusation, 
and my cunning shall not shame me. 

D. John. I will presently^ go learn their 
day of marriage. [Exeunt. 

Scene III. Leonato^ 9 garden. Evening. 

Enter Benedick, a Boy following. 

Bene. Boy, — 

Boy. Signior? 

Be?ie. In my chamber- window lies a book: 
bring it hither to me in the orchard. 

Boy. I am here already, sir. 

Bene. I know that; but I would have thee 
hence, and here again. [E.vit Boy.] — I do 
much wonder that one man, seeing how much 
another man is a fool when he dedicates his 
behavioui-s to love, will, after he hath laugh'd 
at such shallow follies in others, become the 
argument of his own scorn by falling in love: 
and such a man is Claudio. I have known 
when there was no music with him but the 
drum and the fife; and now had he rather 
hear the tabor and the pipe: I have known 
when he would have walk'd ten mile a-foot to 
see a good aimour; and now will he lie ten 
nights awake, carving the fashion of a new 
doublet. He was wont to speak plain and to 
the purpose, like an honest man and a soldier; 
and. now he is turned orthography ;3 his words 
are a very fantastical biuiquet, — just so many 
strange dishes. May I be so converted, and 
see with these eyes? I cannot tell; I think 
not: I will not be sworn but love mav trans- 
form me to an oyster; but I '11 take my oath 
on it, till he have made an oyster of me, he 
shall never make me such a fool. One woman 
is fair, — yet I am well; another is wise, — ^yet 
I am well; another virtuous, — yet I am well: 
but till all graces be in one woman, one woman 
shall not come in my grace. Eich she shall be, 
that 's certiiin ; wise, or I '11 none ; virtuous, or 

1 Groic this, i.e. let this grow. 

2 Prf.sently, immediately. 

8 Orthography, i.e. orthographcr ; here=sone who uae« 
fine words. 
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or I '11 never cheapen* her; fair, or I '11 never 
look on her; mild, or come not near me; noble, 
or not I for an angel; of good discourse, an 
excellent musician, and her hair shall be of 
what colour it please God. — Ha, the prince and 
Monsieur Love! I will hide me in the arbour. 

[ Withdraws into the arbour. 

Enter Don Pedro, Claudio, and Leonato, 
followed by Balthazar carrying a lute. 

D. Pedro. Come, shall we hear this music? 
Claud. Yea, my good lord. — How still the 
evening is, 40 

As hush'd on purpose to grace harmony! 
D. Pedro. See you where Benedick hath hid 

himself? 
Claud. O, very well, my lord: Qthe music 
ended, ^ 

We '11 fit tlie kid-fox^ with a pennyworth. ] \ 
D. Pedro. Come, Balthazar, we '11 hear that 

song again. 
Balth. O, good my lonl, tax not so bad a 
voice 
To slander music any more than once. 

Z>. Pedro. It is the witness* still of excellency 
To put a strange face on^ his own perfection: — 
I pi-ay thee, sing, and let me woo^ no more. 
\^BaltL Because you talk of wooing, I will • 
sing; 51' 

Since many a wooer doth commence his suit / 
To her he thinks not worthy; yet he wooes, )> 
Yet will he swear he loves. / 

/>. Pedro. Nay, pray thee, come;/ 

Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, > 

Do it in notea 

Balth. Note this before my notes, — ' 

There 's not a note of mine that 's worth the 

noting. ■ 

I). Pedro. Why, these are very crotchets' 

that he speaks; ] 

Note notes, forsooth, and nothing!^] -; 

[Balthazar plays the air. 

Bene. [Aside] Now, "Divine air!" now is 

his soul ravish'dl — Is it not strange that 



* Cheapen=hid for. 

* Kid/ox. See note 140. « irifn«M= proof. 

7 To put a ttrange face on = to ignore, to seem not to 
Icnow. 8 Woo = press. 

* yothitig, formerly pronounced noting; hence the pan 
here on no-thing and noting. 



^CT II. Some 3. 



MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 



ACT II. Scene 8. 



B^eepe' guts should hale souls out of men's 
Wies?— Well, a horn for my money, when 
^ll'sdone. tf2 

Balthazar sings. 

Sigh DO more, ladies, sigh no more, 

Men were deceivers erer; 
One foot in sea, and one on shore; 
To one thing constant nerer: 
Then sigh not so, 
But let thorn go, 
And be you blithe and bonny; 
Converting all your sounds of woe 70 

Into Hey nonny, nonny. 

Sing no more ditties, sing no moe 
Of dumps' 80 dull and heavy; 

The fraud of men was ever so, 
Since summer first was leuvy. 
Then sigh not so, &c. 

/>. /Wro. By my troth, a good song. 

BfiUh. And an ill singer, my lonl. 

D. Pedro. Ha, no, no, faith; thou siiig'st 
well enough for a shift. so 

Bene. [Aside'] An he had been a dog that 
should have howl'd thus, they would have 
hangM him: and I pray God his bad voice 
Inxle no mischief ! I had as lief have heard the 
night-raven, come what plague could have 
cc>me after it. 

D. Pedro. Yea, marry, dost thou hear, 
Balthazar/ I pray thee, get us some excellent 
music; for to-morrow night we would have it 
at the Lrfwly Hero's chamber-window. 

Bfdth. The best I can, my lonl. 90 

D. Pedro. Do so: farewell. [Exeunt Bal- 
tAuztir and Afusicians.] — Come hither, Leoiiato. 
What was it you told me of to-day, — that your 
niece Beatrice was in love with Signior Bene- 
dick/ 

CUiiuL O, ay: — stalk on, stalk on; the fowl 
Rita [Asifle to Pedro.] — I did never think that 
lady would have loved any man. 

Leon. No, nor I iieitlier; but most wonder- 
ful tliat she should so dote on Signior Benedick, 
whom she hath in all outward behaviours 
aeeme<l ever to abhor. loi 

Bene. [Asitie] Is 't possible? Sits the wind 
in thiit comer? 

Leon. By my troth, my lord, I cannot tell 



1 //iiMfjw, low spiritt; perhaps here = melancholy sub- 
jrcta. 



what to think of it; but that she loves him 
with an enraged affection, — it is past the 
infinite* of thought. 

I). Pedro. May be she doth but counterfeit 

Cl<xivd. Faith, like enough. 

Leon. O Grod, counterfeit ! There was never 
counterfeit of passion came so near the life of 
passion as she discovers it iii 

D. Pedro. Why, what effects of passion 
shows she? 

Clund. [Aside] Bait the hook well; this fish 
will bite. 

Leoti. What effects, my lord ! She will sit 
you, —you heard my daughter tell you how. 

Claud. She diil, indeed. 

/). Pedro. How, how, I pray you? You 
aunize me: I would have thought her spirit 
had been invincible against all assaults of 
affection. 120 

Leon. I would have sworn it had, my loi-d; 
especially against Benedick. 

Bene. [Aside] I should think this a gull, 
but that the white-l>e2irded fellow S()eak8 it; 
knavery cannot, sure, hide himself in such 
reverence. 

Claud. [Asida] He hath ta'en the infection: 
hold it up.^ 

D. Pedro. Hath she made her affection 
known to Benedick? 

Leon. No; and swears she never will: that's 
her torment 130 

Claud. Tis true, indee<l; so your daughter 
says: ** Shall I," says she, **that have so oft 
encoimter'd him with sconi, write to him tliat 
I love him?" 

Leon. This says she now when she is begin- 
ning to write to him; for she '11 be up twenty 
times a night; and there will she sit in her 
smock till she have writ a sheet of i)ai)er: — 
Q my daughter tells us all. 139 

Claiul. Now you talk of a sheet of paper, I 
i'ememl)er a pretty jest your daughter told us 
of. '/ 

Leon. O, — when she had writ it, and was{ 
reading it over, she found Benedick and/ 
Beatrice between the sheet? — 

Ci^ud. That* 



* InfiniU -infinite reach. ' Hold it up, keep it ap. 
*rAaf="ye«. thatl■it." 
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ACT II. SuMie 3. 



MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 



ACT II. Soene 3. 



) Leon. 0, she tore the letter into a thousand 
^ halfpence;^ railed at herself, that she should 
/be so immodest to write to one that she knew 



i 



woidd flout her: " I measure him," says she, 






/ . 



by my own spirit; for I should flout him, 
if he writ to me; yea, though I love him, I 
should."] 151 

Claud. Then down upon her knees she falls, 
weeps, sobs, beats her heart, tears her luiir, 
prays, curses; — " O swBet Benedick ! Gknl give 
rae jiatiencel" 

Leon. She doth indeed; my daughter says 
so: and the ecstasy^ hath so much overborne 
her, that my daughter is sometime afeard she 
will do a desperate outrage to herself: it is 
very true. 

Z>. Pedro. It were good that Benedick knew 
of it by some other, if slie will not discover it. 

Claud. To what end? He would but make 
a 8jx)rt of it, and torment the poor lady worse. 

I). Pedro. An he should, it were an alms^ 
to hang him. She's an excellent-sweet lady; 
iuid, out of all suspicion, she is virtuous. 

Clatid. And she is exceeiling wise. 

D. Pedro. In every thing but in loving 
Benedick. i7o 

J^Leon. O, my lord, wisdom and blood* com- 
bating in so tender a body, we have ten proofs 
to one that bloo<P hath the victory. I am 
sorry for her, as I have just cause, being her 
: uncle antl her guardian. 

D. Pedro. I would she had bestow'd this 

i dotage* on me: I would have daff'd® all other 

' respects, and made her half myself. ] I pray 

you, tell Benedick of it,and hear what he will say. 

Leon. Were it good, think you? iso 

Claud. Hero thinks surely she will die; for 
she says she will die, if he love her not; and 
she will die, ere she make her love known; 
and she will die, if he woo her, rather than 
she will bate one breath of her accustom'd 
cn^ssnesa. 

I). Pudro. She doth well : if she shoidd make 
tender of her love, 'tis very possible he '11 scorn 
it; for the man, as you know all, hath a con- 
temptible^ sjnrit. 

» Flal/pence^very small pieces. 

3 EcMtaxy, madness. ^ An alrnn, i.e a. charity. 

* DUiod-pMalon. * Dotage = i\oting}o\e. 

^ Dafd, put uidc. 7 Contemptible =coiiiempiuo\u. 
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Claud. He is a very proper® man. 190 

D. Pedro. He hath indeed a good outward 
happiness.^ 

Claud. 'Fore God, and in my mind, very 
wise. 

D. Pedro. He doth indeed show some sparks 
that are like wit. 

Leon. And I take him to be valiant. 

D. Pedro. As Hector, I assure you: Q and in 
the managing of quarrels you may say he is 
wise; for either he avoids them with great 
discretion, or undertakes them with a most 
(.'hristian-like fear. 20i' 

Leon. If he do fear God, he must necessiirilv 
keep the i)eace: if he break the peace, he ought; 
to enter into a quarrel with fear and trembling. 

I). Pedro. And so will he do; for the man ; 
iloth fear (icxl, howsoever it seems not in him 
by some large*'' jeste he will make.^ Well, I \ 
am sorry for your niece. Shrill we go seek 
Benedick, and tell him of her love ? 

Claud. Never tell him, my lord: let her 
wear it out witli good counsel^* 

Ijeon, Nay, that 's imix)ssible: she may wear 
her heart out firs*. 210 

I). Pedro. Well, we will hear further of it 
by your daughter: let it cool" the while. I 
love Benedick well ; and I could wish he would 
nio<lestly examine himself, to see how much he 
is unworthy s<.^ go<xi a lady. 

Leon. My lord, will you walk? dinner is 
ready. 

Claud. [Aside'] If he do not dote on her 
ujwn this, I will never trust my ex{)ecta- 
tion. 

D. Pedro. [Aside'] Let there be the same net 
spreml for her; and tliat must your daughter 
and her gentlewomen carry. ^^ The sjwrt will 
be, when they hold one an opinion of another's 
dotage,** and no such matter:** that 's the scene 
that I would see, which would be merelv a 
dumb-show. Let us send her to call him in 
to dinner. -J-:: 

[Exeunt Don Pfdro, Claudia^ and Leonato. 



• Proper, liandsome. 

* Outward Aa;>p»neM= prepossessing appearance. 
*o /yai^« = broad. >> CoM»wef = reflection. 
J2 C«oZ=rest. " Carry = carry out 

»* Dotage, i e. doting love. 

I* And »u> Hurh iiMtU'r= when there is no such thin^. 



MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 



Benedick tdvaiices from the arboar. 

Bfiie. This caii be no trick: the conference 
Taa BAdly' bonie. They Lave the truth of tliiii 
frum Hem. They seem to pity the laiiy: it 
vettoB her atfectiona have their full bent.' 
Lore me! why, it must be requited. I hear 



how I am ceusur'J;^ they siiy I will bear iiiy. 
nelf jiroudly, if I perceive the love come fiviu 
her; tlicy say too tluit she will rather die tbaii 
give any aiga of alTectiou. — 1 did never titinlc 
to marry: — I must not seem proud;— haj)py 
are they that hear their detractions,' and can 
put them to mending. TItey m,y the laily iii 




fair, — 't is a truth, I can liear them witnegH; I 
Hud virtuous, — 'tis so, I ciinnot reprove* it; 
.ind wise, but fur loving me, — by uiy trotli, it | 
vt DO addition Us her wit;" nor no grtiit argu- 
ment' of her folly, for I will be horribly in , 
kiVB with her. I may chance hiive some odd i 
ifuirkit and remiiiintH of wit broken on me, | 



i Uatr titrir/ua »f 



It tlirit KTOntect tendon 



because I have rail'd so long against marriage: 

but doth not the appetite alter) a man loves 

the meat in his youtli tluit he cannot endure 

in his age. Sludl tjuips and sentences," and 

, these (Miper-bullets of the brain, awe a man 

I from the career of his humour? no, the world 

I muut be {)eopled. When I snici I would die a 

I bachelor, I did w.t think 1 should, live till I 

1 were man'ied. — Here comes Beatrice. By this 

day, she's a fair Uuly: I do sjiysonie marks of 

loveinhvr. ;« 



ACT II. Scene 3. 



MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 



ACT III. Soene 1. 



Enter Beatrice. 

Beat. Against my will I am sent to bid you 
come in to dinner. 

Bene. Fair Beatrice, I thank you for your 
pains. 

Beat. I took no more pains for those thanks 
than you take pains to thank me: if it had 
been painful, I would not have come. 261 

Bene. You take j)Ieasure, then, in the 
message ? 

Beat. Yea, just so much as you may take 



upon a knife's ]X)int, and choke a daw withal. 
— You have no stomach, signior: fare you 
well. [Exit. 

Bene. Ha! '* Against my will I am sent to 
bid you come in to dinner," — there 's a double 
meaning in that. *' I took no more pains for 
those thanks than you took pains to thank 
me," — that's as much as to say. Any {tains 
that I tiike for you is as easy as thanks. — If I 
do not take pity of her, I am a villain; if I do 
not love her, I am a Jew. I will go get her 
picture. [ExU. 



ACT III. 



Scene I. Ijeonato's garden. 

Enter Hero, Margaret, and Ursula. 

Hero. GcKxl Margaret, run thee to the 

parlour; 
Tliere shalt thou find my cousin Beatrice 
Proposing* with the prince and Claudio: 
Wliisper her ear, and tell lier, I and Ursula 
Walk in the orchard, and our whole (liscourse 
Is all of her; say that thou overheard'st us; 
And bid her steal into the ple.'iched^ bower. 
Where honeysuckles, riixjii'd by the sun. 
Forbid the sun to enter; — like to favourites. 
Made pi*oud by princes, that advance their 

pride lo 

Against that power that bred it: — there will 

she hide her. 
To listen our propose. Tliis is thy office: 
Bear thee well in it, and leave us alone. 
Mar<j. I '11 make her come, I warrant you, 

presently. \Exit. 

lien). Now, Ursula, when Beatrice doth come. 
As we do trace^ this alley up and down. 
Our talk must only be of Benedick. 
When I do name him, let it be thy part 
To praise him more than ever man did merit: 
My talk to thee must be, how Benedick 20 
< Is sick in love with Beatrice. Q Of this matter 
J Is little Cupid's crafty arrow made, 
Tliat only wounds by hearsay.] Now begin: 



• Proposing, convening. 
•^ 7'ra<y = pace. 



> Pleached, interwoven. 



Enter Beatrice, behind. 

[Aside] For look where Beatrice, like a Lap- 
wing, runs 
Close by the ground, to hear our conference. 
Crs. [Asid^] The pleasant'st angling is to 
see the fish 
Cut with her golden oars the silver stream, 
An<l greedily <levour the treacherous l>ait: 
So angle we for Beatrice; who even now 
Is couched in the woodbine coverture. :v> 

Fear you not my part of the dialogue. 

Hero. [Aaid^] Then go we near her, that her 
ear lose nothing 
Of the fidse sweet bait that we lay for it, — 

[T/un/ advance to the lancer. 
[Aloud] No, truly, Ursula, she is too disdainful ; 
I know her spirits are as coy and wild 
As haggards^ of the rock. 

Urs. But are you sure 

That Benedick loves Beatrice so entirely? 
Hero. So says the prince and my new-tix>thed 

lord. 
Urs. And did they bid you tell her of it, 

madam? 
Hero. They did entreat me tt> ac<)uaint her 
of it; 40 

But I ])ersua(led them, if they lov'<l Benedick, 
To wish* him wrestle with affection, 
And never to let Beatrice know of it 



4 Haggard*, i.e. wild, untrained hawks. 
* WuUi-hUl 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 



ACT III. BMDt ] 



Tra. Whj did you ao? Doth not the gentle- 

Deserve aa full' as fortunate a bed 
A* ever Beatrice aluill couch njx>n? 
Jfero. O god of luvet I know be duth 

Ab much na may be yielded to a man: 
But nature nevtr fmm'd a woman's heart 
Of prouder stuff than that of Beatrice; x 
IHwUin amlsconi ride sjutrkling in ber eyes, 



Misprising^ wlmt they Imik on; and her wit 
Vidues itself so highly, that to her ii 

All matter else seema weak: she cannot love, 
Nor take no shape nor project of affection, 
She is 80 self-enilear'd.^ 

I'n. Sure, £ think so; 

And tlierefore certainly it were not good 
She knew his love, leirt she make sport of it 

Hero. Why, you speak truth. I never yet 




How wise, how noMc, young, how nuvly* 
fwttur'd, r* 

But she would spell him biickwanl;' it taii-- 
favM,' 

She'd swear the gentleman should be her 

If black,' why, Nature, clrawing of an antic,' 
Ma.le a f.ml blot; C'f tn'l, » lance ill-he«ded; 
If low,' an agate very vilely cut; 
If H|>e:iking, why, n vane blown with all winiU; 
If iiilrnt, why, a block moved witli none. 
So turns she every nuin the wrimg side out; 
And never gives to truth an<l virtue that 
.Which simpleneas"* awl merit iiurchaaetb.] "" 
Crt. Sure, sure, such carping is not ct>ni- 
luendable. 

1 ^uU^latlr. < Xlti-riiltig, ilnpUug. 

' /li(f-tnaitr'a-la lora mitb Iioneir. 

' Hat rarrly. hnvercr eieellently 

' .SfJcU Um badmara, nlKonitrua him. 

' Ftir/aifd. pale-complcilonol 

' Blatt. (Krti.eoniplei[nn«il. • .In antic, ii Imflaan. 

■ Lou. ihoit. v> .SiatpUvH, ilmiilirltjr. 



Hero. No. ii<.r ti. U- m. odd. and from hU 
fashions," 7^ 

As Beutrici- in, ciumot lie commendable: 
But who ilarL- Icll her wl If I should speak, 
She'd mock me intonir: O, she would laugh me 
Out of myself, press me to death with wit ! 
Therefore let Benedick, like coveHd fire, 
C'onsuuie away in sighs, waste inwardly: 
It wt-re a l>etter <lenlh tlian die with mocks. 
Which is as bad an die with tickling." i-v 

I'r: Yet tell her .J it: hear what she will 

Her". No; rather I will go to Benedick, 
And counsel liini ti> tight against his passion, 
.-^nil, Inily, I 'II devise siime hontait slanders 
To stain my cousin with: one (ioth wot know 
How much an ill word may emgwison liking. 

I'm. C>, <lo not do your cousin such a wrong! 
She cannot be so much without true judgnient 



ACT III. Soeiie 1. 



MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 



ACT III. Soem S. 



(Having so swift^ and excellent a wit 

Ad she is priz'd^ to have) as to refuse 90 

So nire a gentleman as Sigiiior Benedick. 

Hero. He is the only nian of Italy, 
Always excepted my dear Claudio. 

Um. I pray you, be not angry with me, madam, 
SiHjjiking my fancy: Siguior Benedick, 
For sluijie, for bearing, argument,' and valour. 
Goes foremost in report through Italy. 

Hero. Indeed, he hath an excellent good name. 

Urs. His excellence did earn it, ere he had 

it— 

When are you married, miulam? lOO 

Hero. Why, every day,* to-morrow. Come, 

go in: 

1 '11 show thee some attii-es; aiid have tliy 

couiLsel 
Wliich is the best to furnish me to-morrow. 
Urs. [AsHe\ She's lim'd,^ I warrant you: 

we 've caught her, madam. 
HertK [.l*u/e] If it prove so, then loving goes 
by haps: 
Some CJupid kills with arrows, some with traps. 

[Exeunt Hero and Urmia. 

Beatrice advances. 

Beat. Wliat fire is in mine ears? Can this be 
true ? 
Stjiud I condemn'd for pride and scorn so 
much ? 
Contempt, farewell! and maiden pride, adieu! 

No glory lives l)ehind the back of such. 
And, Benedick, love on; I will requite thee. 
Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand: 
If thou dost love, my kindness shall incite thee 

To bind our loves up in a holy band; 
For others say, thou dost deserve, and I 
Believe it better than reix>rtingly.<* [EjcU. 

Scene II. A room in Leonato's house. 

Enter Doy Pedro, Claudio, Leonato, atid 

Bexedick. 

I). Pedro. I do but stiiy till your marriage 
be consummate,' and then go I toward Arragon. 

» Swi/t. ready. a Priz'd, estimated. 

* A rgriinent, conversation. 
< Evenjday, i.e. without delay, forthwith. 
^ Lim'd, i.e. snared with bird-lime. 
liejxtrtintjly, on mere report. 
' Co/Mummatos consummated. 
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Claud. I '11 bring® you thither, my lord, if 
you '11 vouchsafe* me. 4 

/>. Pedro, Nay, that would be as great a soil 
in the new gloss of your marriage, as to show 
a child his new coat, and forbid him to wear 
it I will only be bold with Benedick for his 
company; for, from the crown of his head to 
the sole of his foot, he is all mirth: he hath 
twice or tlirice cut Cupid's bow-string, and the 
little hangman dare not shoot at him; he hath 
a hejirt as sound as a bell, and his tongue is the 
clapjjer, — for what his heai-t thinks, liis tongue 
S[)eaks. 

Bene. Gallants, I am not as I have been. 

Leon. So say I: methinks you are siidder. 

Clatui. I hope he be in love. 

/>. Pedro. Hang him, truant I there 's nu 
true drop of blood in him, to be tndy touch'd 
with love: if he l>e sad, he wants money. 20 

Bene. I have the toothache. 

I). Pedro. Draw it. 

Bene. Hiuig it ! 

Claud. You must hang it first, and draw it 
afterwards. 

J). Pedro. What ! sigh for the toothache ? 

Leon. Where is but a humour or a worm? 

Bene. Well, every one can ma;Ater a giief 
but he that hiis it. 

Claud, Yet say I he is in love. :iO 

D. Pedro. There is no api)eari:ice of fancy^*^ 
in him, unless it be a fancy that he hath to 
strange disguises; as, to be a Dutchman to-day, 
a Frenchman to-morrow; or in the shai)e of tw«> 
coiuitries at once, as, a German from the wai.st 
downward, all slops," and a Spaniartl from the 
hip upward, no doublet Unless he have a 
fancy to this foolery, as it appears he hath, he 
is no fool for fancy, as you would liave it 
appear he is. 

Claud. If he be not in love witli some womaii, 
there is no believing old signs. He brushes 
his iiat o' mornings: what should that Ixxle/ 

1). Pedro. Hath any mean seen him at the 
barber's ^ 

Claud. No, but the barl)er'8 man hath been 
seen with him; and the old ornament of his 
cheek Iiath already stuff 'd tennis-balls. 

• Bring, accompany. • Vouehm/e, allow. 

10 Fancy, i.e. love ; with a play on the double meaning o( 
the word. ^i Slopi, wide loose breeches. 



ACT III. Scene S. 



MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 



ACT III. Scene 2. 



Leon. Indeed, he looks younger than he did, 
bv the loss of a beard. 

D, Pedro, Nay, he rube himself with civet :^ 
can you smell him out by that? &i 

Claud. That 's as much as to say, the sweet 
vouth 's in love. 

D. Pedro, The greatest note of it is his 
melancholy. 

\_Claud. And w^hen was he wont to wash his 
face? 

/). Pedro. Yea, or to jKiiiit himself / for the 
which, I hear what they say of him.^ 

ClHud. Nay, but his jesting spirit, which is 
now crept into a lute-string, and govern'd by 
stops.' 00 

D. Pedro. Indee<l, that tt41d a heavy tale for 
him. Conclude, conclude he is in love. 

Claud, Nay, but I know who loves him. 

D. Pedro. That would I know too: I wanunt, 
one that knows him not 

(laud. Yen, and his ill conditions;** and, in 
despite of all, dies for him. 

/>. Pedro. She shall be buried — with her 
face upwanls. 7i 

Bene. Yet is this no charm for the tootliache. 

—Old iiiignior, walk aside with me: I Inive 

studied eight or nine wise wonls to Hpetik to 

you, which these hobby-horses must not hear. 

[Exeunt Benedkk and LeoncUo. 

D. Pedro. For my life, to break with him 
about Beatrice, 

Claud. Tis even so. Hero and Margaret 
have by this played their parts with Beatrice ; 
axui then tlie two bears will not bite one 
another when they meet. 8i 

Enter Don John. 

D. John. My lord and brother, Goil save you I 

I). Pi-dro. Goo<l den, brotlier. 

D. John. If your leisure served, I would 
BjHiik with you. 

D. Pedro. In private? * 

D. John. If it please you: yet Count Claudio 
niayhear : f « ►n^'hat I would H]>e2ikof concerns him. 

D. Pedro. What's the matter? po 

h. John. [To Claudvf] Means your lordship 
t*) be married to-morrow? 



D. Pedro. You know he does. v«3 

D. John. I know not that^ when he knows 
what I know. 

Claud. If there be any impediment, I pmy 
you discover it. 

D. John. You may think I love you not: let 
that ap|)ear heretifter, and aim better at me*^ 
by that I now will manifest For my brother, 
I think he holds you well ; and in deamess of 
heart* hath liolp to effect your ensuing marriage, 
— surely suit ill 8i)ent and Libour ill bestoweti. 

D. Pedro. Why, what 's the matter? 

D. John. I came hither to tell you; and, 
circumstances shorten'd" — for she hath been 
too long a talking of — the lady is disloyal. 

Claud. Who, Hero? 

D. John. Even she; Leomito's Hero, your 
Hero, every man's Hero. no 

i Claud. Disloyal I 

I D. John. The wonl is t<K> gcxKl to paint out^ 
her wicke<lnes«; I could sjiy slie wei*e worse: 
think you of a worse title, and I will fit her to 
it. Wonder not till further warrant: go but 
with me to-night, you shall see her chamber- 
window ontei*'d, even the night before her 
wedding-day: if you love her then, to-morrow 
wed her; but it would l:)etter fit your honour 
to change your min<l. 

Claud. May this be so? 120 

D. Pedro. I will not think it 

D. John. If you dare not trust that you see, 
confess not that you know: if you will follow 
me, I will show you enough; and when you 
liave seen more, and heard more, procee<l 
acconliugly. 

Claud. If I see any thing to-night why I 
should not nuirry her to-momiw, in the con- 
gregation, where I sliould wed, there will I 
shame her. 

D. Pedro. And, Jis I wooed for thee to obtain 
her, I will join with thee to disgrace her. 10 

/>. John. I will disiiarage her no further till 
you are my witnesses: bear it coldl>'* but till 
! midnight, and let the issue show itself. 

/>. Peilro. O day untowardly® turned I 



^ Civet, a i)«rfuine made from the civet-cat. 

1 Stn^a, the di visions on the flni^r-board of a lute. 

> Cmiitiotit. qualities. 



4 Aim better at me, better guess my disposition. 
» Denrne$9 of heart, i.e affection for ynu. 
• Cimuimtancen fhorten'd -^to omit dftnila. 
T Out. tlioronglily. • Bear it coldly, endure it calmly. 
» Cntvicardly, unfortunately. 
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ACT III. Swne 2 



MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 



ACT III. Seme S 



Cluud. O mischief strangely thwarting! 
Z>. John, O plague right well prevented I 
So will you say when you have seen the sequel 

[Exeunt, 

Scene III. A street, 

Enter Doqberrt and Verges, Seacoal, Oat- 
cake, and Watch. 

£hg. Are you good men and true? 

Verg, Yea, or else it were pity but they 
should suffer salvation, body and soul. 

Dog, Nay, that were a punishment too good 
for them, if they should have any allegiance 
in them, Ijeing chosen for the prince's watch. 

Verg. Well, give them their charge, neigh- 
bour Dogbeny. 

D()(/. First, who think you the most desart- 
less man to lie constable? lo 

Ver</. Hugh Oatcake, sir, or George Seacoal; 
for they «in write and read. 

Dog. C-ome hither, neighbour Seacoal. God 
haUx bless'd you with a good name: to be a 
well-favour'd man is the gift of fortune; but 
to write and read comes by nature. 

»Sea. Both which, master constable, — 

Dog. You have: I knew it would be your 
anpwer. Well, for your favour, sir, why, give 
(.Tod thanks, and make no boast of it; and for 
your writing and reading, let that appear when 
there is no need of such vanity. You are 
thought here to be the most senseless and fit 
man for the constable of the watch; therefore 
bear you the lantern. Tliis is your charge: — 
you shall comprehend all vagrom^ men; you 
are to l>id any man stand, in the prince's name. 

Sea. How if 'a will not stand? 

Dog. Why, then, take no note of him, but 
let him go; and presently call the rest of the 
watch together, and thank God you are rid of 
a knave. 31 

Verg. If he will not stand when he is bidden, 
he is none of the prince's subjects. 

Dog. True, and they are to meddle with 
none but the prince's subjects. — You sliall also 
make no noise in the streets; for for the watch 
to babble and talk is most tolerable and not to 
be endured. 



> V'wjrom, if. vagrnnt 
2()2 



Sea. We will rather sleep than talk: W( 
know what belongs to a watch. 4 

Dog, Why, you speak like an ancient an< 
most quiet watchman; for I cannot see hoii 
sleeping should offend: only, have a care tha 
your bills* be not stoi'n. — Well, you are to cal 
at all the ale-houses, and bid those that ar 
drunk get them to bed. 

Sea. How if they will not? 

Dog. Why, then, let them alone till thej ar 
sober: if they make you not then the bette 
answer, you may say they are not the men jcr 
took them for. i 

Sea, Well, sir. 

Dog, If you meet a thief, you may siupec 
him, by virtue of your office, to be no tni 
man ; and, for such kind of men, the lesi jo> 
meddle or make^ with them, why, the more i 
for your honesty. 

Sea. If we know him to be a thief, ahall w 
not lay hands on him? 

Dog. Truly, by your office, you may; bat 
think they tliat touch pitch will be defil'd: tfa 
most peaceable way for you, if you do take 
thief, is to let him show himself what he u 
and ste;il out of your company. 

Verg. You have been always call'd a mera 
ful man, partner. 

Dog. Truly, I would not hang a dog fay m; 
will, much more a man who hath any hoMrt; 
in him. 

Verg. If you hear a child cry in the nighi 
you must call to the nurse and bid her still i1 

Sea. How if the nurse be asleep and will no 
hear us? 

Dog. Wliy, then, depart in peace, and le 
the child wake her with crying; for the ew 
that will not hear her lamb when it baes wil 
never answer a calf when he bleats. 

Verg. T is very true. 

Dog. This is the end of the chaise: [7* 
AVocoa/]— you, constable, are to present* th 
prince's own person: if you meet the prince v 
the night, you may stay him. 8 

Verg, Nay, by'r Wly, that I tliink 'a caimol 

Dog. P^ve shillings to one on't, with an; 
man that knows the statues, he may stay him 



* Bilh, n kind of halbenl, carried by watchmen 
» Make, have to do. * Pretent, ie. represent 



MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 



marry, not without the prince be willing; for, | 
indeed, tke w&tcb ought to olTttnil no man; and 
it ia an offence to atay a niau against his will. 
IVr^. By 'r laily, 1 think it be sa 89 

Coff. Ha, ah-Lal Well, masters, good night: 
in there be anymatterof weight (chances, call 
up me: keep your fellows' couiisela ajid your 
oiTD ; and good night. — Come, neighbour. 



.Sect. Well, niasterH, we hear our chat^: let 
us go sit here upon the I'hurch -bench till two, 
and then alt to bed. 

Ihg. One woni more, honest neighbours. I 
pray you, wjitch about Sigiiior Leonato's door; 
for the wedding Iwing there to-iuorrow, there 
isa great coil' to-tiigiit. Adieu: be vigilant, 
Ibeseechyou. {Exeunt Dogberry and Veri/en, 




Bora. IWilhoul] What, Conradel— 
-Sm. [Atidi] Peace! stir not 
Bora. [ Wilhoul] Conrade, I say!— 

EiUer BoRACHio and Cosradr. 
Con. Here, man; I am ut thy ellmw. 
■ [Bora. Mafl8,andmy elbow itch'd; I thought 
ihfre would a scab' follow. 

Oiii. I will owe thee an answer for that:] 

and now forward with thy tale. iw 

Bora. Stand thee close, then, under this 

pent-house, for it drizzles rain; and I will, 

'ilte a true drunkard, utter all to thee. 



i 



•Sen. [A»ide] Some treason, masters: yet 
stand close. ii4 

Jtoni. Therefore know I have earned of Don 
John a thousand ducata 

Vim. Is it possible that any viUany should 
be BO ilear? 

flora. Thou shouldst luther ask, if it were 
{Kuuible any villain should be so rich; foi- when 
rich villaiim Itave need of ]>u(it ones, jioor ones 
niav make wliat price they will. IM 

Con. I wonder at it 

Bvra. That shows thou art unconfirni'd.' 
[Thou knowest that the fashion of a doublet,' 
or a hat, or a cloak, is nothing to a man. ' 

:«ta«firm'd. i.e. {nexplricnccd. 



ACT III. Scene 3. 



MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 



ACT III. Scene 4. 



Con. Yea, it is apparel. 

Bora, I mean, the fashion. 

Con. Yes, tlie fashion is the fashion. 

Bora. Tush! I may as well say the fool's 
the fooL But seest thou not what a deformed 
thief this fashion is? i32 

tSea. [Aside] I know that Deformed; 'a has 
been a vile thief this seven year; 'a goes up 
and down like a gentleman: I remember his 
name. 

Bora. ] Didst thou not hear somebody? 

Con. No; 'twas the vane on the house. 
\ Bora. [Seest thou not, I say, what a de- 
; formed thief this fashion is? how giddily he 
turns about all the hot bloods* between four- 
teen and five-and-thirty? s^^metime fashioning 
them like Pharaoh's soldiers in the reechy'-^ 
/ painting, sometime like god Bel's i)riests in the 
old church window, sometime like the shaven 
Hercules in the smirch'd^ worm-eaten tapestry, 
where his codpiece seems as m^issy sis his club? 

Con. All this I see; and I see that the 
fashion wears out more appiirel than the man. 
But art not thou thyself giddy with the fashion 
too, that thou hast shifted out of thy tale into 
telling me of the fashion? 152 

Bora. Not so, neither: but] know that I 
have to-night wooed Margaret, the Lady Hero's 
gentlewoman, by the name of Hero: she leans 
me out at her mistress' chamber-window, bids 
me a thousand times good night, — I tell this 
tide vilely:--! should first tell thee how the 
prince, Claudio, and my master, planted and 
plac'd and possess'd^ by my master Don John, 
saw afar off in the orchani this amiable 
encounter. loi 

Con. And thought they Margjiret was Hero? 

Bora. Two of them did, the prince and 
Claudio; but the devil my master knew she 
was Margaret; and partly by his oaths, which 
fii"st possess'd* them, jwirtly by the dark night, 
which did deceive them, but chiefly by my 
villany, which did confirm any slander that 
Don John had made, away went Claudio 
enraged ; swore he would meet her, as he wjis 
appointed, next morning at the temple, and 
there, before the whole congregation, shame 

1 lilood*, i.e. young fellows. 

* lieechy, blackened with smoke. 

• Smirc/i'd, soiled. * I'Mveim'd, influenced. 
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her with wliat he saw o'emight, and send her 
home again without a husband. 175 

Sea. We charge you, in the prince's name, 
stand! 

Oat, Call up the right master constable. 
[ We have here recovered the most dangerous ^ 
piece of lechery that ever was known in the-^ 
commonwealth. im j 

Sea. And one Deformed is one of them: I j 
know him; 'a wears a iock.^ 

Con. Masters, masters, — ; 

Oat. You '11 l>e made bring Deformed fortli, 
I warrant you. ] ■ 

Con. Masters, — 

Sea. Never speak: we chai^ you let us 
obey you to go with us. 

[Conrade and Borachio are secured. 

£Bora. We ai-e like to prove a goodly com- 
modity, being taken up of these men's bills. 

Con. A commodity in question,® I warrant 
you. — Come, we '11 obey you.] [Exeunt.: 

QScEXE IV. A room in Leo/iato'n house. . 

Enter Hero, Margaret, and Crshla. 

Hero. Grood Ursula, wake my cousin Beatrice, 
and desire her to rise. 

rrs. I will, lady. 

Hero. And bid her come hither. '. 

Urs. Well. [ExU. 

Marg. Troth, I think your other rabato^ 
were better. '] 

Hero. No, pray thee, good Meg, T 11 wear ' 
this. 

Marg. By my troth, 's* not so good; and I 
warrant your cousin will say so. 10 ■ 

Hero. My' cousin 's a fool, and thou art 
another: I '11 wear none but this. 

Marg. I like the new tire within excellently, 
if the hair were a thought® browner; and your 
gown 's a most rare fasliion, i' faith. I siiw the 
Duchess of Milan's gown that they ];)raise so. 

Hero. O, that exceeds, they say. 

Marg. By my troth, 's* but a night-gown^® in , 



* A lock, i.e. a love-lock. See note 220. 

« In question, i.e. under trial Judicially, or perhaiM=in 
custody. 

7 Jiabato, a kind of ruff for the neck. > '<-it is. 

9 A thought, i.e. a little: at we should say, a sliaile 
browner. 10 Sight-gown, Le. dreuiug-gown. 



ACT III. SoeiM 4. 
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ACT III. Soeue 4. 



>reiipectof yours, — cloth-o'-gold, and cuts,* and 

' Lic'd with silver, set with pearls down sleeves, 

side sleeves,' and skirts round underbome' with 

a bluish tinsel: but for a fine, quaint, graceful, 

and excellent fashion, yours is worth ten on't 

Hero. God give me joy to wear it ! for my 
heart is exceeding heavy. 2r. 

Marg. T will be heavier soon by the weight 
of a man. 

Hero. Fie uix>n thee! art not asham'd? 
' Marg. Of wliat, lady? of speaking honour- 
al^ly \ Is not marriage honourable in a beggar? 
Ih not your lord honourable without marriage? 
I think you would have me say, "saving your 
n^vereuce, a husl>and:" an bad thinking do not 
wrest true speaking, I'll offend nobody: is 
tliere anv harm in "the heavier for a husband?'' 
None, I think, an it he the right husband and 
the right wife: otherwise 'tis lights and not 
heavv: aak mv Lftdv Beatrice else; hei-e she 
comes. 

Etvter Beatrice. 

\ Hero. Good morrow, coz. 

\ Beat. G<Kxl morrow, sweet Hero. 40 

Hero. Why, how nowl do you speak in the 
fiiok tune? 

Beat. I am out of all other tune, methiiiks. 
■ Marg. Clap's into Light o' love; that goes 
without a burden: do you sing it, and I'll 
dance it 

Beat. Ye Light o' love with your heels! — 
then, if your husband has stables enough, 
you '11 see he shall lack no banis.^ 

Marg. O illegitimate construction! I sconi 
that with my heels. 51 

Beitt. Tis almost five o'clock, cousin; 'tis 
time you were ready. — By my troth, I am 
exceeding ill: — heigh-ho! 
J Marg. For a hawk, a horse, or a husband? 

Beat. For the letter that Ijegins them all, H.^ 
; Marg. Well, an you be not turn'd Turk, 
there 's no more sailing by the star. 

Bettt. What means the fool, trow?* 



1 CuU^ ahaped edgn. 

< ^ide aUetet, hanging ileeTei. 

* Cnderbome, trimmed. 

* Bams, a pun upon barm and bairns (children). 

^ fl, i.e. ache, which was formerly pronounced aietie. 
*- Trvw, Le trow yeT=thinlc ye? 



Marg. Nothing I; but God send every one J 
their heart's desire! fa ' 

Hero. These gloves the count sent me; they ' 
are an excellent perfume. 

Beat. I am stuff 'd, cousin; I cannot smell, f 

Marg. A maid, and stuff 'd I there 's goodly 
catching of cold. ; 

Beat. O, Cxod help me! God help me! how ' 
long liave you profess'd apprehension?^ 

Mara. Ever since vou left it. Doth not mv ' 
wit become me rarely? 70 

Be<U. It is not seen enough ; you should wear 
it in your cap. — By my troth, I am sick. 

Marg. Get you some of this distill'd (.-anluus ' 
Benedictus,® and lay it to your heart: it is the/ 
only thmg for a qualm. 

Hero. Tliere thou prick'st her with a 
thistle. 

Beat. Benedict us! why Benedictus? you, 
liave some moi-aP in this Benedictus. 78' 

Marg. Morjil ! no, by my trotli, I have no 
nioi-al meaning; I meant, plain holy-thistle. ' 
You may think perchance that I think you 
are in love: nay, by'r lady, I am not such a 
fool to think what I list; nor I list not to 
think what I can; nor, indeed, I caimot think, 
if I would think my heart out of thinking, 
that you are in love, or tliat you will be in., 
love, or th.at you can l>e in love. Yet Bene- ■ 
dick was such nniother, and now is he become 
a man: he swore he would never marrv; and 
yet now, in des])ite of his heart, he eats his 
meat without grudging: and how you may be ; 
converted, I know not; but methinks you look 
with your eyes as other women do. 92 

Beat. What jmce is this that thy tongue; 
keeps? ^ 

Marg. Not a ftdse gallop. 

Re-enter Ursula. ! 

Urs. Madam, withdraw: the prince, the; 
count, Signior Beneilick, Don John, and all^ 
the gallants of the town, are come to fetch you J 
to church. 

Hero. Helj) to dress me, gooii coz, gfx)d Meg, ' 
good Ursula. [Exeunt."^ 

t Pr<iffs*'d apprehetmon-set up as a wit. 
9 Carduus Benedictug, the holy thistle; n plant supposed 
to be u cure for all disenses, Including the plague. 
9 3/f/ra/= hidden meaning;. 
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ACS III. tkaiw 
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c V, A,iot/.er 



1 Leonato't koiae. 



'■Enter Lkonato, ui'f/i Doobbrrt and Verobh. 

Z«o)t. What would j'ou witb Die, tioneat 
neighbour f 

Dog. Marry, air, I would have some coii- 
<tidencc witli vnu that deneriiB' you nearly. 



Leon. Brief, 1 pray you; for you ae« it is»; 

busy time with me. j 

Jhg. Marry, this it in, sir, — i 

Verg, Yes, in truth it ia, air. ! 

Leoiu What in it, my (jood friendsl »■ 

Dog. Gooilman Vergm, air, speaks a littUj 

off the matter:' an old man, air, and hu witt' 







are not ho blunt aa, G(k1 help, I would desire 
.they were; but, in faith, honest aa the skiu 
; between his brows. 
: Verg. Yes, I tliauk God I am as honest as 



1 hvinf!' tiiat ii 
, honeater than I. 
', Do<f. Coiuparixuiis a 

(neighbour Vei^jfeii 



1 old man and no 



odorous: palabriu, 



/ Leon. Neiji;bboiir^ you are tedious. ao 

( Dvg. It iileascB your worship to say ao, but 
(we are the piNir duke's officers; but truly, for 
jtuine own part, if 1 were a« te<Uous as a king. 



imlf r Inr 



ly Irom the tubjcct. 



I could find ill my heart to bestow it all i^ 
your worship. '. 

Leon. All thy tediousness on me, lia! : 

Dog. Yea, an 't were a thousand pound more 
than 'tis; for I hear as good exclamation on- 
your worship as of any man in tk« city; and 
though I be but a poor man, I am ^A to' 
hear it w 

Verg. AikI mi am I. 

LeoH. I would fain know what you IwTe tony. ? 

Verg. Marry, air. our watch to-Tiight,* bi-, 
ceptiug* your worship's presence, liave ta'en a^ 

> Ta-niglil, U. lutulght 
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ACT IV. Scene 1. 



as arrant knaves as any in Mes- 

^ood old man, sir; he will be talking: 
r, When the age is in, the wit is out: 
is! it is a world to seel — Well said, 
ghbour Verges: — well, God's a good 
wo men ride of a horse, one must 
d. — An honest soul, i' faith, sir; by 
he is, as ever broke bread: but God 
Drshipp'd: all men are not alike, — 
neighbour! 44 

ideed, neighbour, he comes too short 

fts that God gives. 
must leave you. 

le word, sir: our watch, sir, have 
nprehended two auspicious persons, 
ould have them this morning ex- 
Fore your worship. 52 
ike their examination yourself, and 



bring it me: I am now in great haste, as it 
may appear unto you. 

Dog. It shall be suffigance. 

Leon, Drink some wine ere you go: fare 
vou well. 

Enter a Messenger, 

Mess, My lord, they stay for you to give 
your daughter to her husband. eo 

Leon, I '11 wait upon them: I am ready. 

[Exeunt Leon<Uo and Messenger, 

Dog, Gro, good partner, go, get you to Francis 
Seacoal; bid him bring his pen and inkhorn to 
the gaol: we are now to examine those men. 

Verg. And we must do it wisely. 

Dog, We will spare for no wit, I warrant 
you; here 's that [Touching his forehead] shall 
drive some of them to a non-come:* only get 
the learned writer to set down our excom- 
munication, and meet me at the gaol. [Exeunt.'^ 



I 

< 



ACT IV. 



s L The Inside of a Church, 

s Pedro, Don John, Leonato, 
R Francis, Claudio, Benedick, 
), Beatrice, aiul Attendants, 

me, Friar Francis, be brief; only to 
orm of marriage, and you shall re- 
• ]>articular duties afterwards. 
I. You come hither, mv lord, to 

lady? 
STo. 

be married to her: — friar, you 
irry her. 

Lady, you come hither to be mar- 
\ count i 10 

do. 

If either of you know any inward 
t why you should not be conjoined, 
lu, on your souls, to utter it. 
Cnow you any. Hero/ 
L>ne, my lord. 

Know vou anv, count? 
lare make IiLh answer, — none. 
^, wliat men dare d(j! what men 



may do I what men daily do, not knowing 
what they do I 21 

Bene. How now I interjections? Q Why, then, \ 
some be of laughing, as. Ha, ha, he! ^ < 

Claud, Stand thee by, friar. — Father, by your 
leave: 
Will you with free and imconstrained soul 
Give me this maid, your daughter/ 
Leon, As freely, son, as God did give her me. 
CUiiid, And what have I to give you bac*k, 
whose worth 
May counterpoise this rich and ])recious gift? 
D, Pedro, Nothing, unless you render* her 

again. 
Claud, Sweet prince, you learn' me noble 
thankfulness. — si 

There, Leonato, take her back again: 
Give not this rotten orange to your friend; 
She 's but the sign and semblance of her 

honour. — 
Behold how like a maid she blushes here! 
O, what authority and show of truth 

i To a non-come, i.e. to Iw "non coini>os mentis " = 
(drive them) out of their wit«; or a blunder for non'j4u«. 
* Render, give back. « L<?am=t€ach. 
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ACT IV. Scene 1. 



C/an cunning sin cover itself withal! 
Q Comes not that blood ^ as modest evidence 
To witness simple virtue? Would you not swear, 
All you that see her, that she were a maid, 
By these exterior shows? But she is none: 
She knows the heat of a luxurious^ bed; ^ 42 
Her blush is guiltiness, not modesty. 

Leon, What do you mean, my lord ? 

Claud. Not to be married, not to knit my soul 
To an approved^ wanton. 

Leon, Deal' my lord — 

[He pauses from ejnotioji] If you, in your 
own proof,* 
Have vanquish'd the resistance of her youth, 
[ And miule defeat of her virginity, — ] 

Claud. QI know what you would say: if I 
have known her. 
You 'U say alie did embrace me as a husband. 
And so extenuate the 'forehand sin:] .'.i 

No, Leonato, 

I never tempted her with word too large ;^ 
But, as a brother to his sister, show'd 
Baslif ul sincerity and comely love. 

Hero. And seem'd I ever otherwise to you? 

Claud. Out on thy seeming! I will write 
against it: 
You seem to me as Dian in her orb. 
As chaste as is the bud ere it be blown; 
But you are more intem{)erate in your blood 
Than Venus, Q or those pamper'd animals ci 
That rage in savage sensuality. ] 

Hero. Is my lord well, that he doth speak so 
wide?° 

Claud. Sweet prince, wliy speak not you? 

D. Pedro. What should I speak? 

I stand dishonour'd, that have gone about 
To link my dear friend to a common stale.^ 

Leon, Are these things spoken? or do I but 
dream/ 

D. John. Sir, they are spoken, and these 
things are true. 

Bene. This looks not like a nuptial 

Hero. True!— O God! 

Claud. Leonato, stand I here? 70 

Is this the prince ? is this the prince's brother? 
Is this face Hero's? are our eyes our own? 

1 Itlood, i.e. 1)1 nsh. * Luxurious, wanton, lustful. 

8 Approved, i.e. proved. * Proof, i.e. trial of her. 
* /var^e= licentious. 
<» Wide, i.e. wide of the truth. ? Stale, harlot. 
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Leo)i, All this is so: but what of this, my 
lord? 73 

Claud. Let me but move one question to 
your daughter; 
And, by that fatherly and kindly® power 
That you have in her, bid her answer truly. 
Leon. I charge thee do so, as thou art my 

child. 
Hero. O, God defend me! how am I beset !— 
What kind of catechising call you this? 
Claud. To make you answer truly to your 
name. bO 

flero. Is it not Hero? Wlio can blot that 
name 
With any ju.st reproach? 

CUtud. ]VIarry, that can Hero; 

Hero itself can blot out Hen>'s virtue. 
What man was he talk'd with you yesternight 
Out at vuur window betwixt twelve and one? 
Now, if you iire a maid, answer to this. 
Hero. I tiilk'd with no man at that hour, my 

lord. 
D. Pedro. Why, then are you no maiden. — 
Ijeonato, S8 

I 'm sorry you must hear: upon mine honour, 
Myself, my brother, and this grieved count 
Did see her, hear her, at that hour last night 
Talk with a ruffian at her chamber- window ; 
[ Who hath indeed, most like a liberal* villain, , 
Confess'd the vile encounters^® they have liad 
A thousand times in secret. ^ 
D. John. Q Fie, fie ! Uiey are not to l)e nam'd, 
my lord. 
Not to be spoke of; 

There is not chastity enough in language. 
Without offence to utter them. ] — Thus, pretty 

lady, 
I 'm sorry for thy much misgovemment" lOO 
Claud. O Hero, what a Hero hadst thou been. 
If half thy outward graces had been placed 
About the thoughts and counsels of thy heart ! 
But fare thee well, most foul, most fair ! fare- 
well, 
Tliou pure impiety and impious purity! 
For thee I '11 lock \\\) all the gjites of love. 
And on my eyelids shall conjecture*' hang, 

>* Kindly, natural. * Liberal, licentious. 

i'> Encountem, mectini^ 
11 Misgovemment, misconduct. 
13 Conjecture, suspicion. 
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ACT IV. Scene 1. 



To turn all beauty into thoughts of harm, 
And never shall it more be graciou&^ 109 

Leon. Hath no man's dagger here a point 
for me? [Hero twoona. 

Beat. Why, how now, cousin! wherefore 
sink you down? 

D. John. Come, let us go. These things, 
come thus to light, 
Smother her spirits up. 

\_Exeunt Don Pedro, Don John, 
Clautiio, and Attendants. 

Bene. How doth the lady? 

Beat. Dead, I think: — help, uncle: — 

Hero! why, Hero I — uncle! — Signior Benedick I 
— iriar! 

Leon. O Fate, take not away thy heavy hand! 
Death is the fairest cover for her shame 
That may be wish'd for. 

Beat. How now, cousin Hero! 

F. Fran. Have comfort, lady. ii9 

Leon. Dost thou look up? 

F. Fran. Yea, wherefore should she not? 

Leon. Wherefore! Why, doth not every 
earthly thing 
(>y shame upon her? Could she here deny 
The story that is printed in her blood? ^ — 
l\» not live, Hero; do not oi)e thine eyes: 
For, did I think thou wouldst not quickly die, 
Thrmght I thy spirits were stroncfer than thy 

shames, 
Myself would, on the rearward of reproaches, 
Strike at thy life. Griev'd I, I had but one? 
Cliid I for that at frugal nature's frame ?3 130 
U, one too much by thee! [Why had I one? 
Why ever wast thou lovelv in my eves? 
Whv ha<l I not with charitable hand 
Took up a beggar's issue at my gates. 
Who smirched thus and mir'd* with infamy, 
1 might have sjiid, '* No part of it is mine; 
Tliis shame derives itself from unknown loins" ? 
But mine, and mine I Ljv'd, and mine I pndsVl, 
And mine that I was proud on; mine so much 
That I mvself was to nivself not mine, 140 
Valuing of her; why, she] — O, she is fall'n 
Into a pit of ink, that the wide sea 
Hath drops too few to wash her clean again, 

> Graew\ut. lovely, attractive. 

> In her blttod. i.e. in her blushes. 

* Frame, i e. order, dispogitioD of thin(;s. 

* Mifd, soiled with mud. 
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[| And salt too little which may season give ) 
To her foul-tainted flesh] ! \ 

Bene. Sir, sir, be patient. 

For my part, I am so attir'd in wonder, 
I know not what to say. 

Beat. O, on my soul, my cousin is belied ! 

Ben£. Lady, were you her bedfellow last 
night ? 

Beat. No, truly, not; although, until last 
night, 150 

I have this twelvemonth been her bedfellow. 

Leon. Confirm'd, confirm'd! O, that is 
stronger made 
Which was before barr'd up with ribs of iron! 
Would the two princes lie? and Claudio lie, 
Who lov'd her so, that, speaking of her foul- 
ness, 
Wash'd it with tears? Hence from her! let 
her die. 

F. Fran. Hear me a little; 
For I have only silent been so long. 
And given way unto this coui"se of fortune. 
By noting of the la<ly: I have mark'd leo 

A thousand blushing apfiaritions stait 
Into Iier face; a thousand innocent shames 
In angel whiteness beat away those blushes; 
And in her eye there hath appear'd a fire, 
To bum the erroi-s that these princes hold 
Against her maiden tnith. Call me a fool; 
Trust not my rearling nor my ol>servation. 
Which with experimental seal^ doth wammt 
The tenour of my book;*^ trust not my age. 
My reverence, calling, nor divinity, 170 

If this sweet lady lie not guiltless here 
Under some biting eiTor. 

Leon. Friar, it camiot be. 

Thou see'st that all the grace that she hath left 
Is that she will not atld to her damnation 
A sin of perjury; she not denies it: 
Wliy seek'st thou, then, to cover with excuae 
Tluit which a])])ears in i)roj)er nakedness? 

F. Fran. Lady, what man is he you are 
accus'd of? 

Hero. They know that do accuse me; I know 
none: 
If I know more of anv man alive 180 

Thantliat which maiden mo<iestydotli warrant, 



* Experimental Mai, i e. tlic seal of experience. 

* Of my book, i.e. of what I have read. 
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ACT IV. SoBD* 1. 



Let all my sins lack mercy! — O my father, 
Prove you that any man with me conversed 
At hours unmeet, or that I yesternight iS4 
Maintain'd the change of words with any 

creature, 
Refuse me, hate me, torture me to death! 
F, Fran,- There is some strange misprision^ 

in the princes. 
Bens. Two of them have the very bent' of 

honour; 
And if their wisdoms be misled in this. 
The practice' of it lies in John the bastard. 
Whose spirits toil in frame* of viUanies. i9i 
LeoTL I know not. If they speak but truth 

of her. 
These hands shall tear her; if they wrong her 

honour, 
The proudest of them shall well hear of it 
Time hath not yet so dried this blood of mine. 
Nor age so eat up my invention. 
Nor fortune made such havoc of my means, 
Nor my bad life reft me so much of friends, 
But they shall iind, awak'd in such a cause. 
Both strength of limb and policy of mind, 200 
Ability in means and choice of friends, 
To quit me of them thoroughly. 

F. Fran. Pause awhile. 

And let my counsel sway you in this case. 
Your daughter here the princes left for dead : 
Let her awhile be secretly kept in, 
And publish it that she is dead indeed; 
Maintain a mourning ostentation. 
And on your family's old monument 
Hang mournful epitaphs, and do all rites 
That appertain imto a burial 210 

Leon, What shall become of this? what will 

this do? 
F. Fran, Marry, this, well carried, shall on 

her behalf 
Change slander to remorse ; — that is some good : 
)QBut not for that dream I on this strange 
J course, 

; But on this travail look for greater birth. ] 
She dying, as it must be so maintain'd, 
Upon the instant that she was accused. 
Shall be lamented, pitied, and excua'd 



) 



1 Mispririon, misapprehension. 

* The very bent, the very highest degree, or, according 
to some, the trne natural disposition. 
» Practice, contriTance. « Frame, deTiiing. 
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Of every hearer: for it so falls out, 219 

That what we have we prize not to the worth 
Whiles we enjoy it; but being lack'd and lost, 
Why, then we rank the value, then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours. So will it fare with 

Claudio: 
When he shall hear she died upon his words, 
Th' idea of her life shall sweetly creep 
Into his study of imagination; 
And every lovely organ of her life 
Shall come ap];>are]l'd in more precious habit. 
More moving, delicate, and full of life, S30 
Into the eye and prospect of his soul, 
Than when she liv'd indeed; [|then aludl he 

mourn 
(If ever love had interest in his liver), 
And wish he had not so accused her, — 
No, though he thought his accusation true. ]] { 
Let this be so, and doubt not but suooesB 
Will fashion the event in better shape 
Than I can lay it down in likelihood. 
£ But if all aim but this be levell'd false, <^ 
The supposition of the lady's death 240^ 

Will quench the wonder of her infamy: ] < 
And if it sort not well, you may conceal her 
(As best befits her wounded reputation) 
In some reclusive^ and religious life, 
Out of all eyes, tongues, minds, and injuries. 

Bene, Signior Leonato, let the friar ad vise you : 
And though you know my inwardness and love 
Is very much unto the prince and Claudio, 
Yet, by mine honour, I will deal in this 
As secretly and justly as your soul 2'io 

Should with your body. 

Leon, Being that I flow in grief, 

The smallest twine may lead me. 
F. Fran. Tis well consented: presently away; 

£ For to strange sores strangely they strain) 
the cure. — ] ; 

Come, lady, die to live: this wedding-day 

Perhaps is but prolonged :^ [have patience^ 
and endure. ] { 

[Exeunt Friar Francis, Hero, and Leonato, 

Bene, Lady Beatrice, liave you wept all this 
while? 

Beat, Yea, and I will weep a while longer. 



A Reclusive = lecladed. 

« Inwardneu, intimacy, confidential friendship 

• Proloiuf'd = i\eteTTvA. 



ML'CH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 



Btne. 1 will not desin; thiit 

Btat. You have no reason; I lio it tivjHly. 

Btae. Surely I ilo believe your fnir counin 

Beat. Ah, how much niif^ht the nuui deserve 
of ue that would light her! 

Btne. Is there uij way to nhon auch friend- 
ohip? 



Ikiit. A VL'i>- ev 
Beite. Mav a ni 
Heal. It i« a nil 
Dene. I do love 



u Hiich frieuii. 



s ortice, but not yours. 

ithing iu the world so well 
joii: is not that strange I »7o 

Beat. As strange aa the thing I know not. 
were as poeaible for me to my I lov'd uoth- 
C! so well aa you: but believe rae not; and 




yet I lie not; I coufeaa nothing, nor I deny | 
nothing.— I am sorry for my cousin. 
Bent. By ray eword, Beatrice, thou lov'st 

Beat. Do not swear by it, and eat it. 
Bene. I will swear by it tJiat you love me; 

and I will make him eat it that says I love 

not you. 
Bail. Will you not eat yonr word? 2iw 

Bene. With no rauce that istn be devised tii 

it I protest I love thee. 
Beat. Why, then, God foi^ve mel 
Bene. What offence, sweet Beatrice^ 
Beat. You have stay'd uie in a happy 

I wu aboat Xo protest I loved yon. 



Bei\«. And do it with nil thy heart. 

Beat. I love you with so much of my heart, 
that none is left to protest. 

lieiie. Come, bid me do aiij-thiug for 
thee. 

Beat. Kill (laudio. 201 

Bene. Ha! not for the wide world. 

Be<it. You kill me to <Ieiiy iL Farewell 

Bene. Tarry, sweet Beatrice. 

[She u grniig, he kalde her bi/ tlie arm. 

/Seat, I am gone, tliough I am here: — 
[Slriigglinij to frre hei-wlf] tliere is no love in 
yon;— nay, I pray yoii, let me go. 

B-„e. [Still holiliiig her] Beatrice,— 

' Ean. pUln. 



ACT IV. Some I. 
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ACT IV. Soeoc 1 



Beat. In faith, I will ga 

[»She tears hersdf away from him. 

Bene. We '11 be friends firBt 

Beat. Yon dare easier be friends with me 
than fight with mine enemy. soi 

Bene. Lb Claudio thine enemy? 

Beal. Im he not apfiroved in the height^ a 
villain, that hath 8landerVJ,8Com'd, dishonoured 
my kinswoman? — O tliat I were a man! — What, 
bear her in hand''' until they come to take 
hanrls; and then, with public accusation, un- 
cover'd slander, unmitigated rancour, — O God, 
that I were a man! I would eat his heart in 
the market-place. 

Dene. Hear me, Beatrice, — sio 

Befit. Talk with a man out at a window! — 
a pro[>er Haying! 

Bene. Nay, but, Beatrice, — 

Beat. Sweet Heru!— she is wrong'd, she is 
slandered, she is undone. 

Bene. Beat — 

Beat. Princesand counties! Surely, a princely 
testimony, a goodly count, count comfect; a 
sweet gallant, surely! O tliat I were a man 
for his sake! or that I liad any friend would 
l)e a man for my sake ! But manhood is melted 
into courtesies, vjdour int<^> compliment, and 
men are only turned into tongue, and trim^ 
ones tiw: he is now as valiant as Hercules 
that only tells a lie, and swears it. — I cannot 
be a man with wiwhing, therefore I will die a 
woman with grieving. [Going. 

Bene. Tarry, goo<l Beatrice. By this hand, 
I love thee. 

Beat. Use it for my love some other way 
than swearing by it. 330 

Bene. Think yrju in your soul the Count 
(.-laudio hath wrongM Hero? 

Beat. Yea, as nure a.s I have a thought or a 
soul. 

Bene. Enough, I am engaged;* I will chal- 
lenge him. I will kiHS your hand, and so 
leave you. By this hand, Claudio shall ren<ler 
me a dear account As you hear of me, so 
think of me. (Jo, comfort your cousin. I must 
s,'iy she is dwul: and so, farewell. [Exeunt. 

> In the height, in the highest degree. 

•* Bear her in ha ml, keep her in (false) hoi>e. 

• Trim, nice (useil ironically). 

* Engagd, pledged (t<» flght him). 
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ScE3rs II. A Primm. 

Enter Dogberry, Yeroeb, and Seztony in 
gowm; and the }Yatcky with Costrade and 

BORACHIO. 

Dog, Is our whole dissembly appeared ? 

Verg. O, a stool and a cushion for the sexton. 

Sex. Which be the malefactors ? 

Dog. Marry, that am I and my partner. 

Verg. Nay, that 's certain; we have the 
exhibition^ to examine. 

Sex. But which are the offenders that are to 
be examined? let them come before master 
constable. 

Dog. Yea, marry, let them come before me. 

[Conrade and Borachio are brought forvcard. 
— What is your name, friend? 11 

Bora. Borachio. 

Dog. Pray, write down — Borachia — Yours, 
sirrah? 

Con. I am a gentleman, sir, and my name 
is Conrade. 

Dog. Write down — master gentleman Con- 
rade. — ^Masters, do you serve God ? 

ifora. j. Yea, mr, we hope. 

Dog. Write down — that they hope they 
serve God: — and write God first; for Grod de- 
fend but God should go before such villains! 
— ] Masters, it is proved already that you ai-e 
little better than false knaves; and it will go 
near to be thought so shortly. How answer 
you for yourselves? 

Con. Marry, sir, we say we are none. 

Dog. A mai'vellous witty fellow, I assure 
you; but I will go about with him.® — Come 
you hither, sirrah: a word in your ear, sir; I 
say to you, it is thought you are false knaves. 

Bora. Sir, I say to yow we are none. ::i 

Dog. Well, stand asi<le. — Tore God, they 
are both in a tale. Have you writ down — 
that they are none? 

Sex. Master constiible, you go not the way 
to examine: you must call forth the wateli 
that are their accusers. 

Dog. Yea, marry, that's the eftest^ way. — 

s Exhibition, uied blunderingly as^perniisaion. 
4 / trill ffo about tcith him, i.e. " I '11 niantge him." 
' ^te»t, (luickest; or, perhaps a blunder for d^€9t 



ACT IV. Scene S. 



MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 



ACT V. Scene 1. 



Let the watch come forth. — Masters, I chaise 
you, in the prince's name, accuse these men. 40 

Fint WcUch, This man said, sir, that Don 
John, the prince's brother, was a villain. 

Dog, Write down — Prince John a villain. 
— Why, this is flat perjury, to call a prince's 
brother villain. 

BorcL. Master constable, — 

Dog. Pray thee, fellow, peace: I do not like 
thy look, I promise thee. 

Sex. ^Tiat heard you him say else? 

Sec. Watch. Marry, that he had received a 
thousand ducats of Dun John for accusing the 
La<ly Hero wrongfully. 51 

Dog. Flat burglary^ as ever was committed. 

Verg. Yea, by the mass, that it is. 

Sex. What else, fellow^ 

First Watch. And that Count Claudio did 
mean, upon his words, to disgrace Hero 
before the whole assembly, and not marry 
her. 

Dog. O villain! thou wilt be condemned into 
everlasting redemption for this. 

Sex. What else? 60 

Sec. Watch. This is all. 

Sex. And this is more, masters, than you can 
deny. Prince John is this moruing secretly 
stolen away; Hero was in this manner accus'd, 



in this very mamier ref us'd, and upon the grief 
of this suddenly died. — Master constable, let 
these men be bound, and brought to Leonato's: 
r will go before and show him their examina- 
tion. [Exit. 

Dog, Come, let them be opinion'd. 

Verg, Let them be in the hands— 70 

Con, Off, coxcomb! 

Dog. God 's my life, where 's the sexton? let 
him write down — tlie j^rince's officer, coxcomb. 
— Come, bind them. — Thou naughty varlet! 

Con. Away! you are an ass, you are an ass. 

Dog. Dost thou not suspect my place? dost 
thou not suspect my yeai-s? — O that he were 
here to write me down an ass! — but, masters, 
remember that I am an ass; though it be not 
\*Titteu down, yet forget not tliat I am an ass. 
— No, thou villain, thou art full of piety, as 
shall be proved ujMjn thee by good witness. I 
am a wise fellow; and, wliich is more, i\x\ officer; 
and, which is more, a householder; and, which 
is mc)re, as pretty a piece of flesh as any in 
Messina; and one that knows the law, go to; 
and a rich fellow enough, go to; and a fellow 
that hath h;i(l los.ses, and one that hath two 
gowns, and every thing handsome about him. 
— Bring him away. — O that I had been wnt 
down an ass! [Exeunt. 



ACT V. 



Scene I. Leonato^s garden. 

Enter Leonato and Antonio. 

Ant, If you go on thus, you will kill your- 
self; 
And 't is not wisdom thus to second grief 
Against yourself. 

Leon. I ])ray thee, cease thy counsel. 

Which falls into mine ears as profitless 
As water in a sieve: give not me counsel; 5 
Nor let no comforter delight mine ear 
But such a one whose wrongs do suit with ' 

mine. 
Bring me a father that so lov'd his child. 



1 Burglary, a blander fur perjury. 
* Suit with, i.e. luatch with, equal. 



Whose joy of her is oven^'helm'd like mine. 
And bid hfm speak of luitience; 10 

Q Measure his woe the length and breadth of 

mine. 
And let it answer every strain for strain,^ 
As thus for thus, and such a grief for such. 
In every lineament, branch, shape, and form : } 
If such a one will smile, and stroke his l)eanl, 
And, sorry wag, cry " hem" when he should 

groan. 
Patch grief with proverbs, make misfortune 

drunk 
With cjindle- wasters,* — bring him yet to me, j 
And I of him will gather patience. 10/ 



s Strain /or strain, feeling for feeling- 
« CaitdU-veanten, i.e. bookworma 
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But there ia uo hucIi tnan: for,^ brutber, nieii 
Otii couiuel and aiteak comfort to tliAt grief 

Which they themselves uot feel; but,tMtiu)( it, 
ITheir counsel turns to pawioni' [which before 
iWould (jive jireceptJal raeiliciue' to rage, 
I Fetter strong madness in a Bllkeu thread, 
< Charm iicbe with air, ajid agony with worde; ]] 
No, no; 't is all men's office to speak patience 
To thiwe that wriiig^ under the load of itorruw, 



But iio mau'a virtue iior aufficienc; 
To be M moral* when h« shall eudure n 

The like himself. Therefore gire me uo coun- 
sel; 
My griefo cry kiuder thmi advertiaemeut.' 
A ni. Therein do meu from diildren nothing 

differ. 
Lean. I iiriiy thee, peace, — I will be flesh and 
blood; 
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For there was never yet pliilosopher 
Tliat eoul<J enduiv the toothache jiatiently, 
[ However they havo writ the style <it fcxls, 
And nuide a pusli at" uliaiice' and HiitTemnce.'J 

/liir.YetbendiiutalltheharmupunyuursrU; 
Make those that do offend yon BiilFer too. 40 

L/viii. Tliere thou sjieiik 'at reaHun : nay, I 

My Roul dotli tell me Hero m belied; 

And tliat HliaU (luudio know ; so sliall the 

prince. 
And ;dl of them that thuM Jitihonour her. 
.lilt Hei-e eimie the jirince and tlaudio 
hiiHtily. 



I-owA™, tnioli.ni. 
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Jiiiter ]Jo.N pEDfto and t'LAPDia 

/>. I'alrii. Uood lien, piod den. 

Claud. Gooil day to both of yuu. 

Lemi. Hear you, luy lords, — 

/>. I'airo. We have some haste, Leonato. 

Leon. Some haste, my lonl ! — well, fare you 

well, my lonl: — 
Ai-e you ho luwty now?— well, all in one. 
/>. Pedro. Nay, do not quarrel with uii, good 

old man. jo 

.III/. If he could right himself with quar- 

Scinie of ua would lie low. 

< laud. Who wrongs him ? 

Lmii. Who'. 

Jliu'ry, tliou do.it wrong me; tlion dimenibler, 
l\nm:—\('laiiduyl'iiiihUliaiidoiihi»»ievrd. 
Nay, never lay thy bind ii]ioii thy swiinl: 
I fear thtfo not. 



ACT V. SoeM 1. 



MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 



ACT V. Seene 1. 



Claud. Marry, beshrew my hand, 

If it should give your age such cause oi fear: 
Id faith, my hand meaut nothing to ^ my sword. 

Leon. Tush, tush, man; never fleer ^ and 
jest at me: 
1 speak not like a dotard nor a fool, 
As, under privilege of age, to brag 60 

What I have done, being young, or what 

would do. 
Were I not old. Know, Claudio, to thy head,^ 
Thou hast so wrongM mine innocent child and 

me, 
That I am forced to lay my reverence* by, 
And, with grey hairs and bruise'' of many days, 
IK) challenge thee to trial of a man.^ 
I aay thou hast Ix^lied mine innocent child ; 
Thy nlander hath gone through and through 

her heart, 
And she lies burieil with her imcestors, — 
0, in a tomb where never scandal slept, to 
Save this of hers, fnim'd^ by thy villany I 

i'Uiud. My villany! 

Lteon. Thine, Claudio; thine, I say. 

IK Pedro, You say not right, old miui. 

Aw/i. My lord, my lonl, 

I 'U prove it on his body, if he dai-e. 
Despite his nice fence ^ 2ind his active practice,*^ 
Hirt May of youth and bloom of lustihootl.^'' 

Claud, Away I I will not kive to do with you. 

Leffn, Canst thou so daff me?^^ Thou hast 
kiird mv child: 7s 

If thou kill'st me, boy, thou shalt kill a man. 

.l;t/. He shall kill two of us, and men indee<I : 
B«it that's no matter; let him kill one first; — 
Win me and wear me, — let him answer me. — 
' ome, follow me,l»oy ! c»ome, sir boy, follow me: 
Sir lK>y, I '11 whip y<:»u from your foining" fence ; 
Nay, as I am a gentleman, I will. 

Leon. Brother,- - 

Ant. Content V"ui"»elf.*2 God knows I lov'd 
mv niece; 



' To. i.f. with reganl t^), or to do with (my swonl). 
' FUff -- sneer. > To thti head, i e. to thy face. 

* llertrtnfe, my ri^ht tu be trentcd witli rovereuce (as 
an olfl manX 

* Aruine, used fljruratively = the wear and tear. 

^ To trial of a man. i e. to a combat, man to man. 

' Pmm'd, devised, invented. ;* Fmce, skill in fencing. 

* Practice, exercitu* ^<f Lustibftfrtl, phyHicnl vif^mr. 
" Ikkgme, i.e. put me nff. " Foining, thrusting. 
" Content yoursef/, i r. calm yourself. 



And she is dead, slander'd to death by villains, 
That dare as well answer a man indeed,^* 
As I dare take a serpent by the tongue; 90 
Boys, SL])vs, Jacks,^^ braggarts, milkso])s ! — 
Leon. Brother Anthony, — 

Ant. Hold you content What, man! I 
know them, yea. 
And what they weigh, even to the utmost 

scruple, — 
Scambling,^^ out - facing, fashion - monging^' 

boys, 
That lie, and cog,^^ and flout,'° deprave,* and 

slander, 
Go anticly," show outward hideousness. 
And s()eak off half a dozen dangerous^ words. 
How they might hurt their enemies, if they 

dui-Ht; 
And this is ail. 90 

Leon. But, brother Anthony, — 
Ant. CVmie, 't in no matter: 

Do not you meddle; let me deal in this. 
D.Pedro. Gentlemen Iwth, wewill not wake* 
your iMitience. 
My hejirt is sorrj' for your daughter's death: 
But, on my honour, she was charg'd with 

nothing 
But what was true, and very full of proof.^ 
Leo)L Mv lonl, mv lord,— 
J). Pedro. I will not hear you. 
Leon. No? — Come, bn)ther, away. — I will 

be heariL 

A)it. And shall, or some of us will smait for it 

[Rffeunt Le^mato and Antonio. 

D. Pedro. St»e, see; hei-e comes the man we 

went to seek. no 

Enter Benedick. 

Claud. Now, signior, what news? 

Bene. Go<k1 day, my lonl. 

D. Pedro. Welcome, signior: you ai^e almost 
come to i»art almost a fray. 

Claud. We had like to have had our two 
noses sna])p'd off with two old men without teetlL 

14 A man indeed, i e. one who is indeed a man. 

15 Jackn. a term of contempt 

1 6 Sea mbling = scrambling. 

17 Fathinn-monffing, foppish. 

1** C";/. clieat = our modem " gammon." 
•'•> Flottt, moclc *•> Deprave, practise detraction. 

•1 Antidy, fantastically. ** />a 11/70^1141=^ threatening. 
-5 H aire = rouse. «* Full qfprwf, fully proved. 
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ACT V. Soene 1. 



MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 



ACT V. Soeue 1. 



D. Pedro, Leonato and his brother. What 
think'st thou ? Had we fought, I doubt ^ we 
should have been too young for them. 

Beiie. In a false quarrel there is no true 
valour. I came to seek you l>oth. 121 

Claud, We have been up and down to seek 
thee; for we are high-proof* melancholy, and 
would fain have it beaten away. Wilt thou 
use thy wit? 

Bene, It is in my scabbard: shall I draw it? 

D, Pedro. Dost thou wear thy wit by thy 
sideV 

Claud, Never miy did so, though very many 
have been beside their wit — I will bid thee 
draw, as we do the minstrels; draw, to plea- 
sure ua 

D, Pedro, As I am an honest man, he looks 
pale. — Art thou sick, or angry? isi 

(Taiui, What, courage, man I What though 
care kill'd a cat, thou luist mettle enough in 
thee to kill care. 

Bene. Sir, I shall meet your wit in the 
career,' an you charge it against me. I j)i-siy 
you choose another subject 

Claud, Nay, then, give him another stiff: 
this last was bn^ke cross.* 

D, Pedro. By this light, he changes more 
and more: I think he be angry indeed. 14 1 

Claud. If he be, he knows how to turn his 
girdle.* 

Bene. Shall I speak a word in your ear? 

Claud, God bless me from a challenge ! 

Bene, You are a villain; — I jest not: — I will 
make it good how you dare, with what you 
dare, and when you dare. — Do me right," or I 
will protest your cowardice. You have kill'd 
a sweet lady, and her death shall fall heavy 
on you. Let me hear from you. isi 

Cla\ui, Well, I will meet you, so I may have 
good cheer. 

D. Pedro. What, a feast? a feast? 

aaud. r faith, I thank him; he hath bid 
me to a calfs-heail and a capon ;^ the which if 



1 Z>of<&f= suspect 

« High-proqf, i.e. in a high degree. 

* In the career, i.e. in tilting, as lit a tournnnient 

* Broke erou, i.e. broke athwart or across the oppo- 
nent's body : an expression talcen from tilting. 

» To turn kit girdle, i.e. to challenge (us). See note 354. 

* Do me right, i.e. give me satisfaction. 

^ Atula capon, perhaps a pun. i.«. a (fool's) cap on. 
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I do not carve most curiously,^ say my knife's 
naught^— [Shall I not find a woodcock^® too? 

BeTie. Sir, your wit ambles well; it goes 
easily. 160 

/>. Pedro. I '11 tell thee how Beatrice prais'd 
thy wit the other day. I said, thou hadst a 
fine wit: "True," says she, "a fine little one." 
"No," said I, "a great wit:" "Right," says 
she, " a gi*eat gross one." " Nay," said I, " a 
good wit:" "Just," said she, "it hurts no- 
body." "Nay," said I, "the gentleman is 
wise:" "Certain," said slie, "a wise gentle- 
man."" " Nay," said I, "*he hath the tongues :"J2 
" That I believe," said she, " for he swore a 
thing to me on Monday night, which he for- 
swore on Tuesday morning ; there 's a double 
tongue; there 's two tongues." Thus did she, 
an hour together, traiis-shai)e^* thy particular 
virtues: yet at last she concluded with a sigh, 
thou wast the i)rop're8t" man in Italy. 

Claud, For the which she wept heartily, and 
said she car'd not 

/>. Pedro, Yea, that she did ; but yet, for all 
that, an if she did not hate him deadly,^^ she 
would love him dearly: — the old man's daugh- 
ter told us all. ISO 

(laud. All, all; and, moreover, God saw 
him when he was hid in the garden. ]| 

D, Pedro. But when shall we set the savage 
bull's honis on the sensible Benedick's head ? 

Claiul. Yeii, and text underneath, "Here 
dwells Benedick, the m^ui-ied man"? 

Bene, Fare you well, boy: you know my 
mind. I will leave you now to your gossip- 
like humour: you break jests as braggarts do 
their blades, which, God be thank'd, hurt not 
— My lord, for your many courtesies I thank 
you: I must diBcontinue your company: your 
brother the liastird is fle<l fn>m Messina: vrm 
have among you kill'd a sweet and innocent 
lady. For my Lord Liickl>eard there, he and 
I shall meet: and till then peace be with him. 

[Erit, 

D, Pedro, He is in earnest 



> Curunuly, te. clererly. * Naught, good for nothing. 

10 A woodcock, i.e. a fool. 

11 A ufite gentleman, used ironically as we use " a wise- 
acre." ^* He hath the totiguet, i.e. he is a good linguist 

i< Trana-thape, caricature. h Prop'rett, handaomett. 
lA Deadly, i.e. mortally. 



ACT V. Scene 1. 



MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 



ACT V. 8oene 1. 



Claud, In moet profound earnest; and, I 'II 
warrant you, for the love of Beatrice. 

/>. Pedro, And hath challenged thee? 200 

Claud, Most sincerely. 

D. Pedro, What a pretty thing man is when 
he goes in his doublet and hose, and leaves o£f 
his wit! 

Claud, He is then a giant to an ape: but 
then is an ape a doctor^ to such a maiL 

D. Pedro, But, soft you, let me be : pluck 
up,* my heart, and be sad !' Did he not say, 
my brother was fled ? 

Enter Dooberrt, Verges, and the Watch ^ 
icUJi CoxRADE and Borachio. 

Doff. Come, you, sir: if justice cannot tame 
you, she shall ne'er weigh more reasons in her 
balance: nay, an you be a cursing hypocrite 
once, YOU must be look'd to. 

D. Pedro, How now ! two of my brother's 
men 1x>und ! Borachio one ! ixu 

Claud, Hearken after* their offence, my 
lonl. 

/>. Pedro. OflScers, what offence have these 
men done? 

Dog. Marry, sir, they have committed false 
rep)rt; moreover, they have spoken untruths; 
secondarily, they are slanders; sixth and lastly, 
they have belied a lady; thirdly, they have 
verified unjust things; and, to conclude, they 
are lying knaves. 

l), Pedro. First, I ask thee what they have 
done; thirdly, I ask tliee what's their offence; 
sixth and lastly, why they are committed; 
and, to conclude, what you lay to their charge. 

Claud, Bightly reason'd, and in his own 
division;^ and, by my troth, there 's one mean 
ing well suited. 231 

D. Pedro. Who have you offended, mjwters, 
that you are thus bound to your answer? this 
learned constable is too cunning^ to be under- 
stood: what 's your offence? 

Bora, Sweet prince, let me go no further to 
mine answer: do you hear me, and let this 
count kill me. I have deceived even your 
very eyes: what your wisdoms could not dis- 

> A doctor, %.€. K learned penon. 

> P/ifdr up=Toxu» thyeelf. * Sad, lerioas. 

* Httirken a/Iff, i 0. inquire into. 

* Dimtion^unngmaeni, order. * Cunning, clever. 



cover, these shallow fools have brought to 
light; who, in the night, overheanl me con- 
fessing to this man, how Don John your 
brother incensed^ me to slander the Lady 
Hero; how you were brought into the orchard, 
and saw me court Margaret in Hero's gar- 
ments; how you disgrac'd her, when you 
should marry her: my villany they have upon 
reconl ; which I had rather seal with my death 
than rejjeat over to my shame. The lady is 
(leatl upon mine and my master's false accu- 
sation; and, briefly, I desire nothing but the 
reward of a villain. 251 

D. Pedro. Huns not this speech like iron 

through your blood? 
Claud. I have drunk poison whiles he 

utter'd it. 
D. Pedro. But did my brother set thee on 

to this? 
Bora. Yea, and jMiid me richly for the 

l)ractice'^ of it. 
/>. Pedro. He is compos'd and fram'd of 
treachery: — 
And fled he is ui><)n this villany. 

Claud. Sweet Hero I now thy image doth 
appear 
In the rare semblance that I lov'd it first. 2*0 
Dog. Come, bring away the ])]aintifl*8: by 
this time our sexton hath reformed Signior 
Leonato of the matter: and, masters, do not 
forget to si)ecify, when time and j)lace shall 
serve, tliat I am an ass. 

Ter^. Here, here comes master Signior 
Leonato, and the sexton too. 

lie-enter Leonato and Antonio, with the 

Sexton. 

Leon. Which is the villain? let me see his 
eyes. 
That, when I note another man like him, 
I may avoid him: which of these is he? 270 
Bora. If you would know your wronger, 

look on me. 
Leon. Art thou the slave that with thy 
breath liast kill'd 
Mine innocent child? 

Bora. Yea, even I alone. 

Leon. No, not so, villain ; thou lieliest thyself; 



t Incensed, instigated. • Practice, carrying out. 
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ACT V. Swim 1. 



MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 



ACT Y. Soene 1 



Here stand a pair of honourable men, 
A third is Hed, that had a hand in it — 
I thank you, princes, for my daughter's death: 
Record it with your high and worthy deeds; 
'T was bravely done, if you bethink you of it 
Claud. I know not how to pray your patience; 
Yet I must speak. Choose your revenge your- 
self; 281 
Impose me to^ what penance your invention 
C^ lay upon my sin: yet sinn'd I not 
But in mistaking. 

D. Pedro, By my soul, nor I: 
And yet, to satisfy this good old man, 
I would bend under any heavy weight 
That he '11 enjoin me to. 

Ijeon. I cannot bid you bid my daughter 
live, — 
That were impossible: but, I pray you botli, 
Possess- the jjeople in Messina here 200 

How innocent she died; and if your love 
C-an labour aught in sad invention. 
Hang her an epitaph ujwn her tomb. 
And sing it to her bones, — sing it to-night: — 
To-morrow morning come you to my house; 
And since you could not be my son-in-law, 
Be yet my nephew: my brother hath a 

daughter, 
Almost the copy of my child that 's dead, 
And she alone is heir to both of us: 
Give her the right you should have giv*n her 
cousin, 300 

And so dies my revenge. 

Claud. O noble sir, 

Your over-kindness doth wring tears from me! 
I do embrace your oft'er; and dispose 
For henceforth of poor Claudio. 

Leon, To-morrow, then, I will exjKJct your 
coming; 
To-night I take my leave. — This naughty man 
Shall face to face be brought to Margaret, 
Who, I believe, was jwick'd^ in all this wrong, 
Hir'd to it by your brother. 

Bora, No, l)y my soul, she was not; 

Nor knew not wliat she did when she spoke 
to me; no 

But always hath been just* and virtuous 
In any thing tliat I do know by* her. 

I ImjHMe me Id, i.e. sentence, or put ine to. 

a P(HaeM = \nto\Yn. » Pack'd. i e. implicnted, mixed np. 

* Ju»t. i.e. upright. » By=ot, about. 
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Dog, Moreover, sir (which indeed is not 
under white and black), thi^ plainti£f here, the 
offender, did call me ass: I beseech you, let it 
be remember'd in his punishment [And also, ^ 
the watch heard them talk of one Deformed:/ 
they say he wears a key in his ear, and a lock 
hanging by it; and borrows money in G^'S/ 
name, — the which he hath us'd^ so long and ; 
never paid, tliat now men grow hard-hearted, \ 
and will lend nothing for Grod's sake: pray you, ■ 
examine him upon that point ]| S2S 

Leoiu I thank thee for thy care and honest 
pains. 

I)off, Your worship speaks like a most 
thankful and reverend youth; and I praise 
God for you. 

Leon. There 's for thy pains. 

Dog, God save the foundation! 

Leon. Go, I discharge thee of thy prisoner, 
and I thank thee. 

Dog. I leave an arrant knave with your 
worship; which I beseech your worship to 
correct youi-self, for the example of othensi. 
God keep your worship! I wish your worshi)) 
well; God restore you to health! I humbly 
give you leave to depai-t; and if a mem' 
meeting may be wished, Goil ])rohibit it! — 
Come, neighbour. 

[KfetuU Dogberry^ V&rges^ and Watdi. 

Leon. Until to-morrow morning, lords, fare- 
well. 

Ant. Farewell, my lonls: we look for you 
to-morrow. 

D. Pedro. We will not fail. 

Claud, To-night I '11 mourn with Hera 
[Exeunt Don Pedro and Claudio. 

Leon. Bnng you these fellows on. We'll 

talk with Margaret, S40 

How her acquaintance gi-ew with this lewd^ 

fellow. [Exeunt, 

Scene II. Another tnirt of Leonato^s gardtn. 

Enter, severalli/. Benedick and Margaret. 

Bene. Pray thee, sweet Mistress Margaret, 
deserve well at my hands by helping me to 
the 8i)eech of Beatrice. 

<• llath tu'd, i.e. has practised. 

7 Lewd, depraved. 

* To the ipeeeh qf =io speech with. 



ACT V. Sovna 2. 



MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 



ACT V. Soeue 2. 






Marg, Will you, then, write me a sonnet in 
praise of my beauty? 

Bene. In so high a style, Margaret, that no 
man living shall come over it;^ for, in most 
comely truth, thou deservest it 

{Marg, To have no man come over me!* 
why, shall I always keep below stairs? lo 

Bene. Thy wit is as quick as the greyhound's 
mouth, — it catches. 

Marg. And yours as blunt as the fencer's 
foils, which hit, but hurt not 

Bene, A most manly wit, Mai*garet; it will 
not hurt a woman: and so, I pray thee, call 
Beatrice: I give thee the bucklers.' 

Marg, Give us the swords; we have bucklers 
of our own. lo 

Bene. If you use them, Margaret, you must 
jmt in the pikes* with a vice;* and they are 
<langerous i^eapons for maida ^ 

Marg. Well, I will ciiU Beatrice to you, who, 
I think, hath legs. 

Bene, And therefore will come. 

[Exit Margaret. 

The God of love, [Singing. 

That sits above, 
And knows mo, and knows me, 
How pitiful I deserve, — 20 

I mean in singing; but in loving, — Leander 
the good swimmer, Tniilus the first employer 
of panders, and a whole book full of these 
•luondam carpet-mongers,^ whose names yet 
run smoothly in the even road of a blank 
verse, — why, they were never so truly turned 
"Ver and <iver as my jx>or self in love. Marry, 
I cannot show it in rh;vTue; I have tried: I 
(ail find out no rhyme to "lady" but "baby," 
—an innocent rhyme; for "scorn," "horn," — 
a hard rhyme; for "school," "fool," — a babbl- 
ing rh}Tue; very ominous endings: no, I was 
not boni unrler a rhyming planet, nor I cannot 
^'«>o in festival terms.'' 41 

Enter Beatrice. 

^wi'ft Beatrice, wouldst thou come when I 
called thee? 



' CtrtM over it, i.e. excel it. 
- Come ortr me, a play on words = marry me. 
^ /.';«*« thte the buekUrt, i.e. I confess myself defeated. 
* PikeM, a central spike, screwed into the buckler or 
shield. » Vice, screw. 

'■Carpet-mongers, i.e. carpet-knights. 
' FettiwU tervu, i.e. not in everyday language. 



Beat. Yea, signior, and depart when you bid 
me. 43 

Bene. O, stay but till then! 

Beat. "Then" is spoken; fare you well now: 
and yet, ere I go, let me go with that I came 
for; which is, with knowing what hath pass'd 
between you and Claudio. 

Bene. [Only foul words; and thereupon I 
wDl kiss thee. 60 

Beat. Foul words is but foul wind, and foul 
wind is but foul breath, and foul breath is 
noisome; therefore I will depart unkiss'd. 

Bene. Thou hast frighted the word out of 
his right sense, so forcible is thy wit But I 
must tell thee plainly,] Claudio undergoes* my 
challenge; and either I must shortly hear from 
him, or I will suliscribe® him a coward. And, 
I jiray thee now, tell me for which of my bad 
parts didst thou tii*st fall in love with me? 

Beat. For them all together; which main- 
tain 'd so politic a state of evil, that they will 
not admit any good jxirt to intermingle with 
them. But for which of my good parts did 
you first suffer love for me? 

Bene. Suffer love, — a good epithet! I do 
suffer love indeed, for I love thee against my 
will 

Beat. In spite of your heart, I think; alas, 
poor heart! If you spite it for my sake, I will 
spite it for yours; for I will never love that 
which my friend hates. 72 

Bene. Thou and I are too wise to woo 
I)e{iceal)ly. 

Beat. It appears not in this confession: 
there 's not one wise man among twenty tliat 
will prjiiae himself. 

Bene. An old, an old instance,^^ Beatrice, 
that liv'd in the time of good neighbours. If 
a man do not erect in this «ige his own tomb 
ere he dies, he shall live no longer in monu- 
ment^ Hhan the bell rings and the widow weeps. 

Beat. And how long is that, think you? 

Bene. Question:^- — why, an hour in clamour, 
and a quarter in rheum :^^ therefore is it most 



" Undergtie», i.e. is under = has received. 

» Subscribe, proclaim in writing. 
1" Inxtanee, proverliial saying. 

11 Live no longer in monument, i.e. his memory shall 
endure no longer. 12 Que tit imi = that is the question. 

» Ilheum, i.e. tears. 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 



vxpedieut for the wise (if Don Worm, bu con- 
Hcit^iice, fiud no im|iedinient to tbe contt&ry) 
to be the trumpet of his onrn virtuee, u I am 
to myself. So niucb for jiraising mjaelf, who, 
I myuelf will bear witueas, is praiaewortby : 
mkI now tell me, how doth jour couainl »i 



Beat. Very ilL 
Bene. And how do youl 
Beat. Very ill toa 

Bene. Serve God, love me, and mend. There 
will I leave you loo, for here comes one in 




£Hter Urbl'la. 

Cri. Madam, you must conie to your uncle. 
Yonder 'a old [;<iili at home; it Ja prov'd my 
Lndy Hero liath been fabielysccus'd, tbe prince 
and C1au<lio niigbtily abue'd;' uiid Don John 
is tlie author of all, who is fletl awl gone. Will 
yciu come presently)' 103 

Bi-al. Will you go hear tliis news, signior) 
Briie. I will live in thy heart, die in thy lap, 
and lie burivd in thy eyes; and moreover I will 
go with thee to thy uncles.* [A>fi(ii(. 



> AbiUd. ilscelin 



V, immediaUly. 



Scene III. T/<e Monument of Leoitato—trilAia 
the Church. 

Enter Don Fbdro, Clal'dio, atui AltciuittHit, 
vith mutic and lapert. 
Claiid. Ih this the monument* nf Leonntot 
Atten. It is, my lord. 
Claad. [Read* from a gcro/r] 

" Dona U) death by ulanJarouii tflnttvca 

Was the Hero that here lies : ' 

Doath, in pierdoii* of hor wroin:ii, 

OiTsii her fame which nevor <li» 

So the lifo thflt ilii-H vlth Hhsme 



tut, fmnJIy tomlt. 






ACT V. Scene S. 



MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 



ACT V. Scene 4. 



Hang thou there upon the tomb, 

[Fixing up the 8crolL 

Piaiaiiig her when I am dumb. — lo 

Now, music, sound, and sing your solemn hymn. 

Soitff, 
Pardon, goddess of the night, 
Thoee that dew thy Tiigin knight ;^ 
For the which, with songs of woe, 
Roand about her tomb they go. 
Midnight, assist our moan ; 
Help OS to sigh and groan, 

Heavily, heavily 
Gfmves, yawn, and yield your dead. 
Till death be uttered, 20 

Heavily, heavily. 

ClmdL Now, unto thy bones good night ! — 
Yearly wDl I do this nte. 
DLMUhoL Good morrow, masters; put your 
tcxdMBOut: 
Bie wv^es have prey'd; and look, the gentle 

B aipBB tiie wheels of Poebus, round about 

Dfspjfim the drowsy east with spots of grey. 

Ihinki to you all, and leave us: fare you well. 

!Cl0lidL Good morrow, masters: each his 

nvenlway. 
A Ft^kOk Ooine, let us hence, and put on other 
weed; so 

And then to Leonato's we will go. 
(XmkL And Hymen now with luckier issue 
■peed 
Ulan thia for whom we rendered up this woe ! 

[Exeunt. 

Scene IV. A haU in Leonato^s house. 

Enter Leoxato, Antonio, Benedick, Bea- 
trice, Margaret, Ursula, Friar Francis, 
and Hero. 

F. Fran. Did I not tell you she was innocent? 
Iji^on. Sr> are the Prince and Claudio, who 
aceus'd her 
V|Kui- the error that you heard debated: 
But Margaret was in some fault for this, 
Altlioiiixh agiiinst her will, as it appears 
In the true course of all the question.' 
Ant. Well, I am glad that all things sort* 
so well. 



* Virtfin knight, i.e. virgin servant. 

» fpttn, on the ground of. 

' (Ji'ettion, tnvettigation. * Sort, torn out. 



Bene. And so am I, being else by faith ^ en- 
forc'd 
To call young Claudio to a reckoning for it 
Leon. Well, daughter, and you gentlewomen 
all, 10 

Withdraw into a chamber by yourselves. 
And when 1 send for you, come hither mask'd : 
The prince and Claudio promis'd by this hour 
To visit me. — You know your office, brother : 

[Exeunt Ladies. 
You must be father to your brother's daughter. 
And give her to young Claudio. 

Ant. Which I will do with c6nfirm'd* coun- 
tenance. 
Bene. Friar, I must entreat your {)ains, I 

think. 

F. Fran. To do what, signior? 

Bene. To bind me, or undo me ; one of them. — 

Signior Leonato, truth it is, good signior, 21 

Your niece reganls me with an eye of favour. 

Leon. That eye my daughter lent her: 'tis 

most true. 
Bene. And I do with an eye of love requite 

her. 
Leon. The sight whereof I think you had 
fix)m me, 
From Claudio, and the prince: but what's 
your will ? 
Bi^ne. Your answer, sir, is enigmatical: 
But, for^ my will, my will is, your good- will 
May stand with ours, this day to be conjoin'd 
In the state of honourable nniniage: — ao 
In which, good friar, I shall desire your helj). 
Leon. My heart is with your liking. 
F. Fran. And my helj). — 

Here comes the prince and Claudio. 

Enter Don Pedro and Claudio, with 
Attendants. 

I). Petlro. Good mori-ow to this fair assembly. 

Leon. Good morrow, prince; gcxnl morrow, 

CLiudio: 

We here atten<l von. Are vou yet^ determin'd 

To-day to niairy with my bnAhei-'s daughter \ 

Claud. I'll hold my mind, were she an 

Ethiop. 
Leon. Call her forth, brother; here 's the friar 
reaily. [Erit Antonio. 

* By faith, i.r in onler to be true to his wonl. 

• Cdnfirm'd, unmoved. ^ For, at for. > Yet, sUlL 
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ACT V. 8oen« 4. 



MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 



ACT V. SoMM 4. 



/>. Pedro, Good morrow, Benedick. Why, 
what 's the matter, 40 

That you have such a February face. 
So full of frost, of storm, and cloudiness '< 
Claud. I think he thinks upon the savage 
bull— 
[Tush, fear not, man; we'll tip thy horns 
' with gold. 

And all Europa shall rejoice at thee; 
; As once Europa did at lusty Jove, 
When he would play the noble beast in love. 
; Bene. Bull Jove, sir, had an amiable low; 
And some such strange bull leap'd ^ your 
; father's cow, 

.And got a calf in that same noble feat m 

' Much like to you, for you have just his bleat. 
'f Claud.'^ For this I owe you: here come 
other reckonings. 

Re-enter Antonio, with Hero, Beatrice, and 
tlic Ladies veiled. 

Which is the lady I must seize upon? 
Ant. This same is she, and I do give you her. 
Claud. Why, then she's mine. — Sweet, let 

me see your face. 
Leon. No, that you shall not, till you take 
her hand 
Before this friar, and swear to marry her. 
Claud. Give me your hand before this holy 
friar: 
I am your husband, if you like of me. 59 

Hero. And when I liVd, I was your other 
wife: [Unveiling. 

And when you lov'd, you were my other hus- 
band. 
Claud. Another Hero ! 
Hero. Nothing certainer: 

One Hero died defil'd;* but I do live, 
And surely as I live, I am a maid. 
D. Pedro. The former Hero 1 Hero that is 

dead! 
Leon. She died, my loixl; but whiles her 

slander liv d. 
F. Fran. All this amazement can I qualify;' 
Wlien after that the holy rites are ended, 
I '11 tell you largely* of fair Hero's death: 
Meantime let wonder seem familiar, 70 

And to the cliajwl let us presently. 

1 Leap'd, i.e. covered. « De/ird, i.e. by lUnder. 

* Qualify, moderate. « Largely, at Urge, fully. 
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Bene. Soft and fair, friar. — Which is Bea- 
trice? 72 

Beat [Cnveilinff] I answer to that name. 
What is your will? 

Be)ie. Do not you love me? 

Beat. Why, no; no more than reason. 

Bene. Why, then your uncle, and the prince, 
and Claudio have been deceiv'd; they swore 
you did. 

Beat. Do not you love me? 

Bene. Troth, no; no more than reason. 

Beat. Why, then my cousin, Mai^ret, and 
Ursubi 
Are much deceived; for they did swear you did. 

Bene. They swore that you were almost sick 
for me. so 

Beat. They swore that you were well-nigh 
dead for me. 

Bene. 'TIS no such matter. — Then you do 
not love me? 

BecU. No, truly, but in friendly recompense. 

Leon. Come, cousin, I 'm sure you love the 
gentleman. 

Claud And I'll be sworn upon't that he 
loves her; 
For here 's a paper, written in his hand, 
A halting sonnet of his own pure brain, 
Fashion'd to Beatrice. 

Hero. And here 's another, 

Writin my cousin's hand, stol'n from her jMxrket, 
Containing her affection unto Benedick. 90 

Bene. A miracle! here's our own hands 
against our hearts. — Come, I will have thee; 
but, by this light, I take thee for pity. 

Beat. I would not deny you ; — but, by this 
good day, I \ieki upon great persuasion; and 
partly to save your life, for I was told you 
were in a consumption. 

Bene. Peace ! I will stop your mouth. 

[Kissing her. 

D. Pedro. How dost thou. Benedick, the 
married man? loo 

Bene. I '11 tell thee what, prince; a college 
of wit>crackers cannot flout ^ me out of my 
humour. Dost thou think I care for a satire 
or an epigram? No: if a man will be beaten 
with brains, he shall wear nothing handsome 
about him. In brief, since I do purpose to 
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taarry, I will tbiiik notLing to aiiy purpoee 
that the world can say againat it; and there- 
fore never flout' at me for what I have said 
against it; for man is a giddy thing, and this 
is my conel union.— For thy part, Chudio, I 
ilid think to have beaten thee; but in that' 



thou art like to be my kinsiiiaii, live unbniis'd, 
and love my couain. lis 

Claud. I hail well hop'd thou wouldst have 
denied Beatrice, that I might have cudgeli'd 
thee out of thy single life, to make thee n 
double-dealer;' which, out of question, thou 




wilt be, if my coumn do not look exceeding 
narrowly to thee. 

Beii«. Come, come, we are friends. — Let 's 
have a dance ere we are married, that we may 
lighten our own hearts and our wives' heels. 
Leon. Well have dancing afterward. IM 
Bate. Firat, of my word; therefore play, 
muaic! — Prince, thou art aad; get thee a wife, 
get thee a wife: there ia no staff more rever- 
end than one tipp'd with bom. 

T Flout, Ie«. ■ In Ouil, loumacfa u. 



^ Enter a Meuengtr. 

Jfag*. My lord, your brotiier John is I 
in flight. 
And brought with armed men hack t« Mea- / 

Bene. Think not on him till to-morrow: I '11 > 

devise thee brave putiishmeuts for him. — ^; 

Strike up, pipers! [Danee. 

[ExettnC. 

' DoubUiitaUr, i.t. one who la imliiUiIiiI to llil wife. 
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ACT I. Scene 1. 

1 — Tlie stage-directiun in both Q. and Ff. is *'EnUr 
Ltonato gouernottr of Messina^ Innogek his vnfe^ Hero 
hit daughter, and Beatrice hit neeee, with a mettenger." 
This character, called Innogen, the wife of Leonato and 
mother of Hero, is not again mentioned throughont the 
play, nor is any allusion made to her death. It is impos*. 
sible to believe that Shakespeare would have left the 
mother of Hero among the characters as a mere dummy. 
As has been already noted in the Introduction, scarcely 
any attempt seems to have been made in the Folio to cor- 
rect the mistakes of the Quarto. The fact that the name 
of Innogen (probably a misprint for Imogen) was left, by 
an oversight, in the stage-direction is interesting; as it 
shows that Shakespeare had, at first, the intention of 
introducing this character, but that as he worked out the 
play he found there was no room for her. so he dropped 
her altogether. In this he showed his usual dramatic 
tact; for one cannot conceive how Hero's mother could 
have been introduced in any of the important scenes 
without diminishing their effect; and the nature of the 
story would not permit of her being a very subordinate 
character. 

2. Lines 1, 2: Don Pedro of Arragon comet thit night to 
Mettina.—^one of the commentators seem to have paid 
any attention to the question as to what is supposed to 
be the historical period of this play. The Kingdom of 
The Two Sicilies, including the Island of Sicily and the 
Kingdom of Naples on the mainland, was first established, 
in 1131, under Roger, the second Count of Sicily, who 
took the title of Roger I., King of The Two Sicilies. In 
1206 Charles I. of Anjou, brother of Louis IX., became 
king of The Two Sicilies. In 1282. in consequence of an 
Insurrection known as the Sicilian Vespers, Sicily became 
independent, and the two kingdoms were again separated; 
the house of Anjou retaining that of Naples, while that of 
Sicily went to the house of Arragon. This arrangement 
continued till 1435, when Alphonso I., king of Sicily, re- 
united the two crowns. He reigned till 1468, when 
another separation took place, and a bastard prince of 
the house of Arragon, whose name was John, assumed 
the crown of Sicily; under his successor, the celebrated 
Ferdinand II. of Spain and III of Naples, the husband of 
Isabella, Naples and Sicily were again reunited (in 1501) 
under the crown of Spain: and they continued to be part 
of the Austro-Spanish Empire established by Charles V. 
till 1700. Shakespeare did not probably widh to be very 
particular about the exact historic period of the play; Imt 
it would certainly seem that the events here supposed to 
take place must have occurred when the island was still 
under the house of Arragon; prolmbly. during some 
time in the first half of the fifteenth century. It is 
worth noting that Shakespeare probably took the name 
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of Don John the Bastard from John of Arragon 
tard, who was King of SicUy from 1468 to 1470. 

3. Line 8: But few qf any SORT, and none qf 
This line, it will be seen, whether intentionally c 
in perfect blank verse metre. Sort is a word used ii 
senses. Here perhaps " rank" is the beat ezpluu 
can give of it. The word is originally derived 1 
Latin tortem, the accusative of tort ^" lot" "d 
(See Merchant of Venice, note 62.) Thence it n 
came to mean "condition," "clasa," and ao 
"species," "manner." For its uae = "compa] 
Mids. Night's Dream, note 171. Wedgwood comp 
use of lot in vulgar language. 

4. Lines 10, 17: he hath, indeed, better better'd exg, 
than you mutt expect of me to tell you how.—Th. 
of those passages, not a few in this play, in w 
Seymour rightly observes, sense is sacrificed '■ 
chann of a Jingle" (vol. L p. 72); if, indeed, tl 
" charm" can be applied to such an annoying trl< 

6. Lines 22, 23: joy could tu>t thow iUe\fvMdei\ 

trithout a badob qf bittemett.—ComitBTe Macbi 

33-35: 

My plenteous Joys. 

Wanton in fulness, sctk to hide themselves 

In drops of sorrow. 

Warburton. whose notes are rarely much to the ] 
has a very ingenious criticism on this pasaage: " 
transports of Joy, that which is attended with 
least offensive; because, carrying with it ihla 
pain, it allays the envy that usually attends a 
happiness" (see Var. Ed. vol. vii. p. 6X This expl 
epithet modett; for the figurative use of badge < 
Sonnet xliv. 14: "heavy tears, badget of either 
Badge originally meant a ring or collar worn as a 
distinction. In Shakespeare's time it was usually 
to the silver badget worn by the servants of the i 
and, as livery coats were uniformly of a blue colo 
required some such distinction. Compare Rap< 
crece. line 1054: 

A f>a,f^e of fame to slander's livery. 

6. Line 30: Signior Montanto.— The reason why 1 
chooses this name for Benedick is. perhaps, becau 
a term used in the fencing schools. It is the sami 
referral to in ITie Merry Wives, ii. 8 26, 27: " to 
pass thy punto, thy stock, thy reverse, thy dista 
montdnf; " and in its Spanish form in Ben Jonson 
Man in his Humour, v. 1: " I would teach these i 
the special rules, as your punto, your reverso, yc 
cata, your imbroccato, your passada, your mo 
(Works, vol. i. p. 121). Montanto, in Spanish, ii 
handed sword, or broadsword, used by fencing i 
The word does not seem to be used in Italian at i 
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7. Line 38: air PLEASANT as ever he teas. —For the use of 
yUiVMiU in this aeiue of "merry " compare Lucrece, Arg. 
8: "In that pUamint humour they all posted to Rome;" 
and Love's Labour's Lost, ir. 1. 131: " By my troth, most 
yUoMnt" It frequently occurs in the titles of plays, 
and of books belonging to the class called " Facetiae." 

8 Line 39: lie get up hut bilU.—lt appears to have been 
the custom for fencing masters, when they first settled 
io a town, to Met up their bills; that is to say, to post up, 
in public places, printed bills announcing their address 
and advertising their accomplishments with various 
weapons. It is most probable that, in these bills, they 
directly or indirectly challenged anyone who chdse to 
come and have a lK>ut with them, either with the broad- 
sword, or cudgels, or foils. In this sense they might be 
called challenges; but these bills were more of the nature 
of advertisements— what we should term "posters." It 
appears to have been the custom to flx bills of this descrip- 
tion in certain parts of St. Paul's Cathedral In Ben 
Jonson's Every Man out of his Humour, in a scene laid in 
The Middle Aisle of St. Paul's (ill. 1) we have: 

SM(/t. icctniti£ fertvard.) This is rare, I have stt Hf my hits 
vitbont discoTcry. 

later on, in the sxime scene, tliese bills are again referred 
U\ some of them being given in full (Works, vol. ii. pp. 

9 Line M: ehaUeng'd Cupid AT THE FUQHT.— There 
wtms to be some difficulty as to ascertaining the exact 
meaning of this expression. Steevens in his note (Var. 
I£d. voL vii. p. 8) says: " Flight (as Mr. Douce observes 
to me) does not here mean an arrow, but a sort of shoot- 
ing called roving, or shooting at long lengths." See also 
Mveral references given by Steevens in his note on this 
passage. An interesting account of roving, or rural 
archery, will be found in The Book of Archery. It would 
appear, however, from the account given there that roving 
was the highest branch of archery, as it involved shoot- 
ing at objects " barely within the range of his lightest 
/tght-tha/t " (p. 407). This would evidently involve, on 
the part of the archer, not only perfect practice with his 
bow, as regards what Ascham calls " fair shooting "—that 
is to say. sending the arrow from the bow clean and 
straight -but also the power of Judging distance, which, 
ai everyone knows who has practised rifle shooting, is a 
most difficult thing. Flight was also applied to a certain 
kind of arrow. The Book of Archery (p. 391) says: "Old 
English archers carried into the fleld a sheaf of twenty- 
foor barbed arrows, buckled within their girdles. A por- 
tion of these, about six or eight, were longer, lighter, and 
winged with narrower feathers than the rest With these 
jtight shafts, as they are termed, they could do execu- 
tion further than with the remaining heavy sheaf arrows. " 

la Line 42: ehaUeng'd him at the BIRI>-B0LT. — This 
vu a short blunt arrow used for killing birds. Douce 
sivea representations of these bird-bolts (p. 102). In The 
Book of Archery, plate 16, figure 12, is a more exact re- 
presentation of such a "blunt arrow;" and in figure 8, 
■sme plate, is given " an ornamental case for bird-holts in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth." They were about half the 
lenfth of an ordinftiy arrow. Such arrows would usually 
VOL. IV. 



stun a bird, and not inflict such a wound as to injure it 
for the purposes of the table. Those who were adepts at 
the long-bow looked down upon the cross-bow as being 
so much easier a weapon to handle. Douce says (p. 102): 
that fools, "for obvious reasons were only entrusted 
with blunt arrows; hence the proverb A fool's bolt is soon 
I shot." This, I think, is decidedly an error, as the pro- 
verb only refers to the fact that a fool generally shoots 
in too great a hurry, and will Are all his arrows and am- 
munition away without producing much effect. These 
blunt arrows were only used, apparently, for small birds. 
Against wild-fowl and herons they would be of no use. 
In the case of the larger birds the sportsman generally 
employed barbed and double-headed arrows. 

11. Lines 43, 44: / pray you, how many hath he kiiTd 
and eaten in these wars f— Compare Lilly's Endimion, iL 2: 

J'o/. . . . Let me see, be our enemies fat T 

£pi. Passinf; fat : and I would not change this life to be a lord; and 
yourselfe passeth all comparison, for other captaines JUi/ and beate, 
and there is nothing you it'//, hit you also tale. 

—Works. Tol. i. p. 24. 

Compare also Uenry V. iii. 7. 99. 100; 

A'liw. He lon^s to eat the Hnj^Iish. 
Con. I think he will eat all lu kills. 

12. Line 48: he'll be meet with i/ou.— Steevens says that 
this is a very common expression in the midland counties. 
Halliwell, in his Provincial and Archaic Dictionary, says 
that it is still in use. See Middleton's The Witch. iL 1: 
"Xow I'll be meet with 'era "(Works, vol. iii. p. 262X 
Compare also the expression to meet with = " to \ye even 
with, " c.jj in A Match at Midnight, iii. 1: " I know the old 
man's gone to meet with an old wench that will meet 
with him " (Dodsley, vol. xiii. p. 62). 

13. Line 56: Hujfd with all honourable virtues,— Com- 
pare Romeo and Juliet, iii. 5. 183: 

Stujfd, as they say. with honour abU parts. 

Steevens quotes, on the authority of Edwards's MS., from 
Mede's Discourses on Scripture, referring to Adam, "he 
whom God had stuffed with so many excAltnt qualities " 
(Var. Ed. vol. vii. p. 10> 

14. Line 60: but for the stuffii\g,—well, we are aU mor- 
tal.— Q. Ff. have stuffing iceU, a punctuation which ren- 
ders the passage nonsense. Theobald first made the alter- 
ation. The passage, however, is so stopped in Davenant's 
Law against Lovers, i. 1 (Works, vol. v. p. 120, edn, 1870). 
Beatrice breaks off abruptly here, apparently because she 
has used the expression *' stuffed man" in the line above, 
that being one of the many synonyms of a cuckold; at 
least so Farmer says, in his note, on the strength of a 
passage in Lilly's 3^Iydas, v. 1, where Petulus and Licio 
are going through an inventory of Motto's movables: 

Pft. Item, one jwure of homes in the bride chamber, on the bed's 
head. 

Lino. The beast's head, for Motto is stn/t in the head, and these 
arc among unmoveable ^oods. —Works, vol. ii. p. 58. 

I cannot find the expression used, in this sense, anywhere 
else; but if that be the meaning of the phrase here, 
Beatrice would naturally pull herself up, remembering 
that, as Benedick was not married, he could scarcely be 
a cuckold; and the sense of the commonplace end to her 
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speech. teeU, we are all mortal would be that, at he 
was mortal, he might yet be married. 

16. Line 06: /our qf his five wits went halting vff, and 
now M the whole nuin govern' d with oiw.— Compare Son- 
net cxii. 0, 10: 

But myyfcw tviU nor tny five senses can 
Dissuade one foolish heart from senrini; thee; 

and Lear, ill 4. fi9: " Blew thy five wiUI" In the Inter- 
lude of Every Man, which was published in the early part 
of the reign of Henry VIII., we have tlie Ave wiU among 
the characters: 

Also ye must call to mind 

Your Fiv* l^'its as your councillors. 

— Dodsley, vol. i. p. 130. 

la Line eO:\fhe have wit etumgh to keep hiin$e{f warm. 
—This is a common proverbial expression. Compare 
Taming of Shrew, ii. 1. 268. 260: 

Pet. Am I not wiset 

A'ath. Ye%; Afe/yoHwarm: 

and Hey wood's Wise-woman of Hogsdon, ii. 1: " You are 
the Wise-woman, are you? and have wit to keepe i/our Me{fe 
warme enough, I warrant you " (Works, vol. v. p. 2»5X 

17. Lines 60, 70: let him bear it FOR A DIFFERSNCR be- 
tween hitngelfand his Aoriv. —Compare Hamlet, iv. 5. 183: 
"you must wear your rue with a difference" Tliis word 
difference is rather loosely deAned in ordinary diction- 
aries. In Sloane-Kvans's Grammar of British Heraldry 
(pp. 43-50) will be found a very full account of Heraldic 
Differences, which, he says, may be defined as "Extraor- 
dinary Additaments, whereby bearers of the same Coat 
Armour may be distinguished, and their nearness to the 
representative of the family demonstrated." They were 
divided into two classes, ancient and modem. The an- 
cient ones were used to distinguish between tribes and 
nations as well as individual persons, and consisted of 
various "Bordures" which went round the edge of the 
shield; of these there were fourteen different kinda The 
modern Differences came into use about the time of 
Richard IL. and consisted of nine different signs and 
marks, of which the first was the label, being the badge 
of the eldest son and heir during his father's lifetime. 
The others were the Crescent, Mullet, Martlet, Annulet, 
Fleur-de-Lis, Ac, which were borne by the second, third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth. Ac, sons. 

18. Line 73: He hath every month a new SWORN BROTHER. 
—Compare Richard II. v. 1. 20. 21: 

1 aiu rworn brother, sweet. 
To ifrim Necessity: 

and I. Henry I V. ii. 4. 7: " I am sworn brother to a leash 
of drawers." When two knights became brothers, or 
companions in arms, they usually recorded their friend- 
ship or brotherhood with some semi-barbarous ceremony, 
such as being bled and mixing their blood together. In 
his article on this phrase. Xares says: " Robert de Oily, 
and Roger de Ivery . are recorded as sworn brothers (fratres 
jurati) in the expedition of the Conqueror to England, 
and they shared the honours bestowed upon either of 
them." They were also called /rafrvs eonjurati^ and the 
term was sometimes applied to those who were sworn to 
defend the king against his eneniiea 
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19. Line 77: it ever changes with the next UoeJr.— That 
is, the wooden block on which hats are made. The word 
is still used in this sense. It occurs in Shakespeare in 
only one other passage, in Lear, iv. 6. 187: "this' a good 
block." In other senses Shakespeare uses the word fre- 
quently. 

ao. Lines 78, 70: the gentletnan u not m tour BOOKS.— 
The origin of this phrase seems to be doubtfuL Some 
suppose that it is connected with the custom of great 
men keeping books with the names of their retainers and 
members of their household. Others, with more proba- 
bility, suppose that it refers to the memorandum book or 
tables which it was the custom for everyone to carry. 
The allusions to this custom are frequent in Shakespeare 
and other authors, e.g. the well-known passage in Hamlet, 
i. 6. 107: 

My tablet,— meet it is I set it down. 

But one would think that these tables or memoranda 
books would be used more for recording events and 
engagements, or as a commonplace book, than as records 
of the names of those with whom the writer of the memo- 
randa was familiar, or on good terms. In the present day 
we generally say that a person is " in one's good bociks* 
or " in one's bad books," and tliis would certainly seem 
to refer to the book* or ledger of a tradesman ; the goiti 
bookt being the pages which recorded the good debts, and 
therefore trustworthy debtors; the bad books those In 
which the bad debts were entered. As in Bhakeapeaie'i 
time it was not the custom to give credit* except to those 
persons who were well known, it is very probable that, 
after all, this phrase may have had. originally, a commer- 
cial origin; and that to say a person was in your books 
meant merely that he was such a one as you could trust, 
and to whom you would give credit. It may be worth men- 
tioning that it seems, tu judge from some books of Shake- 
speare's period which have come down to us, to have been 
the custom for the owner of a book to write or scribble, on 
the title-page and elsewhere, the name of some friend or 
some favourite author; in which custom those who pre- 
fer a far-fetched derivation may, perhaps, find the origin 
of the phrase. Beatrice's answer, "No; an he were. / 
worild bum my study," seems to favour some connection 
between the phrase and the books in one's library. 

21. Line 81: young SQi'ARER. —Compare Mida Ni^t's 
Dream, note 72. This is the only place where Shakespeare 
uses the substantive="quarreller." For the verb com- 
pare Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 13. 41 : 

Mine hpnesty and I be^in to square. 

22. Line 05: Enter Don Pedro, Don John. ^.— Q. Ff. 
have "John the Bastard." See above, note 2. 

23. Lines 08-102.— This speech of Leonato's is a very 
graceful compliment. In confirmation of the suggestion 
made in our Introduction (p. 180) that Shakespeare, while 
writing the prose portions of this play, had Lilly's style 
very much in his mind, compare the following speech in 
Lilly's Endimion. ii. 1: "End. You know (faire Tellos) 
that the sweet remembrance of your love, is the onely 
companion <if my life, and thy presence, my paradise; 
so that I am not alone when nobo<lie is with mee, and 
in heaven itselfe when thou art with me" (Works, vol. i 
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p. 80X Although there are no identical phraaei common 
to the two speecheg, yet in the style there it considerable 
similarity. 

21 Line 103: You embrace your CHARQE too wiUingly.— 
Johnson says that char*/e means "burden, incumbrance" 
(Var. Ed. voL vii. p. 15); but Douce explains it "the per- 
son committed to your care." As Don Pedro has alluded 
shore (line 96) to the probable cost of entertaining him, 
the word charge is, perhaps, used adrisedly = " the person 
whom you will be at the charge of entertaining." The 
royal p rogre s ses, in which the sovereign used to indulge 
hi Shakespeare's time, no doubt conferred great honour 
upon the persons her majesty visited; but they were also 
s source of considerable expense. 

26. Line 109: Tou Aar« it /ul2.— Schmidt explains this 
phrase =" you are the man, you will do it," and compares 
this with the passage in Taming of Shrew, i. l. 203: " I have 
it full." But surely, there, the meaning is, "I have the 
plan complete;" while here it is no more nor less than a 
polite form of the vulgar expression Voti have got it hot; 
meaning that Leonato's courteous retort to Benedick's 
rather impertinent question was a reproof which hit him 
fuU in the face. 

26. Lines 113-116 : // Signior Leonato be her father, 
Ae wmld not hate hit head on her $houlders/or all Met- 
iina, a» like him <u the if.— The meaning of this speech is 
not quite clear, though none of the commentators seem to 
hare felt any difficulty about it Terhaps Benedick means 
Co uy that Hero would not exchange her young head for 
lier father's old and gray-haired one. 

27. Line 126: Courtesy ileetf miut CONVERT to disdain. 
-Shakespeare uses convert in the intransitive sense else- 
vhere. principally in his earlier works, e.g. in Lucrece, 
line 502: "stones dissolv'd to water do convert;" and 
Richard IL v. 1. 06: 

The love of wicked men convtrtt to fear. 

28. Uixt 131: troubled with a PERNICIOUS nit'tor.— Grey 
propoeed to rend pertinacioiu, a very unnecessary change, 
sod a word never used by Shakespeare: while pemieiou* 
i« a very favourite word of Shakespeare 'a 

29. Line 137: an 'twere tuch a face at yourt were.— 
That anachronistic personage, the Old Corrector, omitted 
wrrc; but his godfather. Mr. Collier, restored it. on the 
ground that it was certainly the language of Shakespeare's 
(isy. Dyce doubts if the old text is right, and certainly 
tlie omission of were would be an improvement 

SO. Lines 140, 141: A bird tif my TONGUE it better than 
a beatt of yottrt. — Seymour suggests that for tongue we 
>bould read teaching. But Benedick's answer seems to 
•how that the text is right. Beatrice probably means by 
a bird of my tongue, " a bird that my tongue has taught" 
Benedick's answer would have no meaning if Seymour's 
conjecture were adopted. 

21. Lines 147-140: THIS it the tum of all: Leonato,— 
Signi*fr Ctaudio and Signior Benedick,— my dear friend 
leonato hath inviUd you all.—Q. reads " That ia " The 
Ciffibridge edd. punctuate this sentence thus: That it the 
*^m ^ aU, Leonato. Signior Claudio and Signior Bene- 
dick, my dear friend Leonato hath invited you oU.— They 



have a note (II.) in which they say: "The punctuation 
which we have adopted seems to be the only one which 
will make sense of this passage without altering the text. 
We must suppose that, during the 'skirmish of wit' l>e- 
tween Benedick and Beatrice, from line 96 to 125. Don 
Pedro and Leonato have been talking apart and making 
arrangements for the visit of the Prince and his friends. " 
We have inserted the necessary stage-direction, in order 
to show that Don Pedro and Leonato are supposed to be 
talking apart during the wordy encounter of Benedick 
and Beatrice. This is consonant with the arrangement 
adopted on the stage; but we have not followed the punc- 
tuation of the Cambridge edd., as Q FY. all agree in punc- 
tuating the passage much as in our text The speaker is 
addressing Claudio and Benedick, and he breaks off his 
sentence to call their attention to Leonato. It will be 
noted that he does not include Don John. Hanmer sug- 
gested reading Don John instead of the first Leonato. But 
perhaps Don Pedro deliberately omitted to address Don 
John; for, though reconciled, they were not on very cor- 
dial terms. See below, scene 8, lines 22-24. 

32. Line 171: a profetned TYRANT to their tez—¥oT thi« 
use of tyrant compare Measure for Measure, 11. 4. 169: 
" ni prove a tyrant to him." 

33. Line 183: Yea, and a case to put it uifo.—Benedick 
plays here upon the word cate, which does not only mean 
a jewel cate, but also "a dress." Compare I. Henry IV. 
i. 2. 201: " I have catet of buckram for the nonce." In 
Nabbes's Coveut Garden, lii. 8: Spruce, alluding to his 
dress, says: " I have this onely cate for my Carkasse: and 
't will not be quite paid for til the next quarter" (Bullen's 
Old Plays, New Series, vol. i. p. 48). 

34. Lines 184. 185: do you play the FLOUTING JACK, to tell 
ut Cupid it a good hare-finder, and Vulcan a rare car- 
penter f— Jack appears always to have been used in a 
contemptuous sense, or, at best, applied to a pert fel- 
low, as Jack-a-dandy. In Merr}' Wives, iii. 1. 120, and iv. 
5. 83, Sir Hugh Evans uses rlouting-ttog {ie. flout ing-ttock) 
= laughing -stock. The latter part of this passage has 
puzzled commentators of old; but perhaps the simple 
explanation is the right one. He means " Do you mean 
to laugh at us by telling us that blind Cupid is a good 
finder of haret, and that Vulcan tlie clumsy blacksmith 
is a good carpenter t" There possibly may be a double 
meaning in harefinder; but if so, it is scarcely worth the 
trouble of deciphering it See Romeo and Juliet, note (*6. 

36. Lines 191-194. —Here is a dramatic hint at Benedick's 
concealed liking for Beatrice, which is afterwards so 
cleverly developed into love. 

36. Lines 200-202: Hath not the tror/J one man but he will 
trear hit cap with itujrpicum/— The explanation given in 
our foot-note is probably the right one. Henderson 
quotes a passage from Painter's Palace of Pleasure: " All 
they that urare hornet be pardoned to iceare their capj»rg 
upon their heads" (Var. £d. vol. vii. p. 10). 

37. Line 204: sigh away Sundays— yyarhnrton says this 
was a proverbial expression; but no otlier instance of its 
use has been found. Steevens thought it was an allusion 
to the Puritans' Sabbath. Possibly it may be; but it seems 
more likely that it refers to the wholesome restraint which 
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husbandf enjoy on Sunday: on which day, in Shake- 
speare's time as in our own, gay young hachelurs would 
amuse themselves in spite of ecclesiastical prohibition. 

Sa Lines 217-220: 

Claud. // this were no, to WERE it UTTER'D. 
Bene. Like the old tale, my lord : " it i$ not so, nor 't teas 
not «o; but indeed, God forbid it should be so," 

This passage, at first sight, is not very intelligible, espe- 
cially the speech of Cluudio. Johnson thought there was 
something omitted in the previous dialogue; but, in order to 
make the sense clearer, he suggested that Claudio's speech 
should break off abruptly at were, and that utter'd should 
belong to Benedick's speech. Steevens explained Claudio's 
speech thus: "if I had really confided such a secret to 
him, yet he would liave blabbed it in this manner" (Var. 
Ed. voL vii. p. 20). But surely his words cannot bear 
that meaning. He simply means to make an indirect and 
rather ungracious confession that what Benedick says is 
true. The meaning is: "If this he says were true, so 
would it be told." The irere here can hardly be optative 
—"I would wish it were so told;" for Claudio could not 
have thought Benedick's manner of telling his secret a 
very agreeable one. Benedick replies to tliis half-sullen 
confession of Claudio's by comparing it with tlie words 
uttered in some well-known old tale. These words would 
have been almost incomprehensible to us. if it had not 
been that Blakeway was able to recall this identical tale 
as told to him when a child by an old aunt. His version 
is probably pretty much the same as that wliich was 
current in Shakesi)eare's time. The story belongs to the 
Bluebeard class, and is generally known as the Story of 
Mr. Fox. From the notes to Orimm's Fairy Tales (vol. IL pp. 
164-167, edn. 1864) it would appear that the same story is 
to be found in Danish and Hungarian. It may be compared 
with " Bloudie Jacke of Shrewsbury " in the Ingoldsby 
Legends, and with the story of Captain Murderer given 
in Dickens' most amusing article, " Nurses' Stories." pub- 
lished in The Uncommercial Traveller. These stories all 
resemble one another in the main point, namely, that the 
hero of them was in the habit of manning as many young 
ladies as he could get hold of. and of murdering them very 
soon after marriage. Captain Murderer disposed of his vic- 
tims' remains in a pie, which he ate with some ceremony 
and great delectation. Bloudie Jack, in the old story, 
only kept the toes and fingers of his wives, and gave the 
rest of them to a big dog. Blakeway's story will l>e found 
in the Var. Ed. (vol. vii. pp. 163-165); and it is quoted at 
length by Rolfe. The girl who finds out ifr. Fox is called 
Lady Mary. Like the heroines of similar stories she con- 
ceals herself under a staircase, and sees Mr. Fox dragging 
a young lady down the staircase, to the balusters of which 
she clings. Mr. Fox cuts off her hand with a gold brace- 
let on it, which falls into the lap of Lady Mary (In the 
other stories it is the wedding-ring finger, with the ring 
on it. that the murderer cuts off. ) She takes the oppor- 
tunity, when Mr. Fox is dining at a house in company 
with her two brothers, to tell the story; saying after each 
incident, It is not so, nor it usis not so to Mr. Fox, who, 
as he gets interested, repeats. It is not so, nor it teat not 
so, aiui Ood forbid it should be so. This would make us 
incline to believe that we should read, So vere it kot 
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uttered, in Claudio's speech in the line above. But, per- 
haps, all that Benedick intends by his allusion is to say 
that Claudio's half-denial of being in love was worth oo 
more than Mr. Fox's protestation in the old story. 

It may be worth remaiking that Barfaam, curiously 
enough, thought Bloudie Jack to be an original story. i 
(See a letter of his in Life of &. H. Barham, voL IL p. 08.) 

39. Lines 221, 222: If my passion change not shortly, 
God forbid it should be otherwise.—This speech is not very 
clear. Claudio probably means: "If a change does not 
come over my feelings, Ood forbid it should be otherwise 
than that I am in love with her and hope to marry her." 

40. Line 239: force qf his wf^f.— Warbnrton detected 
here an allusion to the theological definition of heresy, 
which is wilful adherence to heterodox opinion (Var. 
Ed. voL vii. p. 21X Schmidt's explanation, though not 
quite so refined, is, perhaps, more probable; that Claudio 
uses will here in the sense of "carnal passion," "lusf* 
I'here are many "strokes of wit" in this play which will 
not bear inquiring into too curiously. 

41. Lines 242, 243: RKCHEAT wi uUd in my forehead.— 
liedicat is from the French reqwite, old French requeste. 
It was sometimes written rechate. It was the call sounded 
on the hunting-horn, or bugle, to recall the hounds from 
the fox, or other game. There were regular notes for it See 
a note in the Var. Ed. vol. v. p. 21, where Steevens quotes 
a sheet in the British Museum, containing the ancient 
hunting notes of England, from which it would appear 
that there were several kinds of recheats. It is alluded to 
in the Return from Parnassus (ii. 5): "when you blow the 
deatli of your fox in the field or couert, then must you 
sound 8. notes, with 3. windes, and recheat: marke yoo 
sir, vpon the same with 8. windes" (Macray's Reprint, pi 
iL p. 106). 

42. Lines 245, 246: and the FINE is (for the which I 
may go the finer). —For FINE = conclusion, compare All's 
Well. iv. 4. 35: "stiU the fine's the crown." ThU is 
another silly jingle, with which we may compare Hamlet, 
v. 1. 115: " is this the;ln« of his>Ine«f " 

43. Line 259: If I do, hang me in a bottle like a cat, and 
shoot at me.— The reference here is to a cruel practice 
which, according to Douce (quoted in the Var. Ed. voL 
iii. p. 23). though the passage is not in his Illustrations 
of Shakespeare, 1839). was still kept up at Kelso in Scot- 
land, where it is called " Cat in barrel. " A eat was placed 
in a small wooden barrel, or in a basket, and shot at by 
archers. 

44. Line 260: let him be dapp'd on the shoulder, and 
call'd Adam.— "So doubt, in spite of the acrimonious 
note of Ritson in his Remarks Critical. Ac.. 178S (pub- 
lished anonymously), this refers to Adam Bell, the well- 
known outlaw, so famous, in the North of England, with 
his two companions Clym of the Clough and William 



1 The purport of the pasMf^e is rather ctoubtful. It i« not clear 
whether Barham means that he believed the stanza to be new. or the 
story. He alludes to it af^ain (pp. i09. loi); but, at any rate, he doe» 
not seem to have been aware that it was virtually the same story a& 
that alluded to here, or that a similar one existed in other countries. 
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Cloodiley. There U a long ballad in Percy's Rellqnes on 
this subject (Series 1. book iL) 

46. Line 263: " In time the tavage buU doth bear the yoke." 
—This line is slightly misquoted from Kyd's Spanish Tra- 
gedy (licensed 1502). It appears that the line was taken 
from Watson's Ecatompathia, 1682, and occurs in Sonnet 
xlriL 

46. Lines 267, S68 : in tueh great lettert at they write, 
"Here it good horte to hire."—ThiM shows us that, in 
Shakespeare's time, announcements, on the outside of ale- 
houses and such like places, were written in as primitive a 
fashion as they were in Pompeii, or as they are in some 
of the Tillages of southern Italy nowadays; and that 
printed bills were the exception and not the rule. 

47. Line 274: if Cupid have not spent all hit quiver in 
Yksice.— Venice, in Shakespeare's time, was a modem 
C<»1nth, the paradise of pleasure-seekers, especially uf 
those given to the worship of Venus. Writers of the 
Elizabethan age testify to the numl^er and beauty of its 
courtezans, professional and amateur. Borde in his Bokc 
to the Introduction to Knowledge (chap, xxiv.) says: 
" whosoeuer y* hath not seene the noble citie of V'enit, 
he hath nut sene y* bewtye and nches of thys worlde." 

4a Lines 283-286: 

Claud. To the tuition oj God: From my houte {if I 

had it), ^ 
D. Pedro. The tizthqf July: Tour loving/riend,Benediek. 

daodio is ridiculing the old-fashioned mode of terminat- 
ing letters, especially dedicatory ones. Reed quotes from 
Bamaliy Qooge in his dedication to the first edition of 
Psllngenius, 1560: " And thus eommittyng your Ladiship 
with all yours to the tuicion of the moste mercifull Ood, 
I ende. From Staple Inne at Ix)ndon, the eightc and 
twenty of starch " (Var. Ed. voL viL p. 25). Reed says 
that this mode of ending letters had become obsolete in 
Shakespeare's time; but though it might be considered 
tifected, it was not obsolete. See Malone's note on same 
passage {tU supra, p. 26)l 

49. Lines 288, 289: The body of your discourse is tome- 
Umes GUARDED uith fragments.— Guarded means, as ex- 
plained in our foot-note, "ornamented with some trim- 
ming or border." Compare Merchant of Venice, iL 2. 163, 

164: 

dve hiro a livery 

More guarded than his fellows'. 

Rat guards were also used for other ornaments, such as 
embroidery, or "clocks" on hese. See Love's Labour's 
Lnst, note 112. 

50. Lines 200, 201: ere you fiout OLD ends any further, 
^mmitu your eonseienee: and to I leave you — It is not 
very clear whether Benedick refers to the old way of 
flnishing letters, which they were laughing at, or whether 
lie refers to the qnotation from The Spanish Tmgetly (line 
Va aboveX It is evident that he affects to be very solemn 
in his leave-taking, and to resent their laughter at his de- 
nunciations of marriage. At present he is very serious 
<m this subject, having no idea of living to see himself 
rightly called "Benedick the married man." 



61. Line 200: When you leent onward on thit ended 
ACTION.— Compare Lucrece, line 1504: 

Oftward to Troy with the blunt swains he goc%. 

Action here means something more than a single bsttle. 
We have explained it in the foot-note = "campuigu." 
Schmidt explains it as a " warlike enterprise." Compare 
King John. ii. 1. 233: 

Forwearied in this aett'ott of swift speed ; 

referring to the campaign in which Anglers was taken by 
John, and Arthur was made prisoner. 

62. Line 807: Sajfing, I lik*d her ere I went to wart 

It is evident that Claudio is going to say more, something 
to the effect that "now that liking has grown into love," 
<£^. -. Don Pedro, however, interrupts him. This mode of 
punctuating the passage is adopted by Collier, Halliwell, 
and Rolfe. 

63. Line 300: And tire the hearer with a BOOK OF 
WORDS. — Perhaps there is some reference here to the 
rather tedious Bookt of Word* often provided for maMiutrs 
in their entertainments. (Compare Romeo and Juliet, 
note 46.) It is possible that, when no book was provided, 
the masquers improvised dialogues, which were, perhnps, 
no less tedious than the written words. Certainly notliing 
could well be more so than the Books qf Wordt to most 
masques. 

64. Line 311: And I will BREAK with her.—Yot a simi- 
lar use of this phrase compare Two Oent. i. 3. 44: "now 
will we break with him;" and King John, iv. 2. 227: 

I faintly traie u-tth thee of Arthur's death. 

The expression occurs more than once in this play. Com- 
pare ii. 1. 1C2; iii. 2. 76. The same phrase is also used 
without an ob]cctlvc=to break faith, in Merry Wir^s, 

ill. 2. 57: 

I would not h-fak letfh her for more money. 

65 Line 313: to twist to fine a STORY.— Walker suggests 
that story is not the right reading (vol. iii. p. 20). Lett- 
som conjectured string. But surely the expression may 
be comi>ared with the phrase so common in our time " to 
tpin a yam;" the idea having been taken from the twist- 
ing together of the threads from off the distaff < f a 
spinning-wheel. 

66. Line 317: Iwoultl have SALV'D it with a longer trea- 
tise.— ¥or a similar figurative use of salve compare Corio- 
lanus, iii. 2. 70-72: 

you nwy j.i/t* so. 
Not what is dangerous present, but the loss 
Of what is past. 

67. Lines 318. 310: 

What need the bridge much broader than the flood} 
The fairest GRANT w the necessity. 

Many emendations have been made on the latter some- 
what obscure line. Hnnmer for grant substituted jAea. 
Collier's Old Corrector altered it to ground. The Cun»- 
bridge edd. give an anonynmus conjecture ^fltranfo. Wjir- 
burton explains the jmssagc: "no one can have abetter 
reason for granting a reriuest than the necessity of its 
\ being granted" (Vnr. Kd. vid. vii. p. 27). Mason mnken 
IjTffHf = concessiim (t/f ttupm), and Steevens explains it 
"The fairest grant is to necessity; i.e. necesiltas tjuod 
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cogit defendit" (ut tupra). Let us, however, look at the 
whole passage. Don Pedro says: 

What need the bridge much broader than the flood? 

i.e. "Why need your apologies be so much more ample 
than the case requires?" Then he goes on. "the kindest 
answer I can make to your request is to give what you 
most urffently need the neeenHty, i.e. my influence on your 
behalf;" and he goes on: Look, what wiU serve is Jit, that 
is to say, "What will answer the purpose/' or "What 
will gain your object is the best thing to do." This seems 
a more straightforward and a clearer explanation than 
any of those given above, although it involves an ellipti- 
cal construction. For a similar use of neeenity compare 
Winters Tale, 1. 2. 22: 

Were there ittcessity in your request 

Shakespeare uses it frequently in the sense of "cogency/ 
"imperative need." The substantive yrant does not occur 
very often; it is used - the grant of a request in III. Henry 
VI. iii S. 130: 

youT j^rant, or your denial, shall be mine; 

and again: II. Henry IV. Iv. 2. 40: 

With grant of our most Just and right desires. 

But if this interpretation of the passage be thought too 
far-fetched, we must suppose that all Don Pedro means 
to say is: "The best excuse for you is that everyone must 
be in love some time or other" {the neceudly). But this 
explanation strikes one as not quite satisfactory. Don 
Pedro takes a serious interest in Claudio's love affair, and 
is anxious to forward it; he recognizes that he stands in 
need, perhaps, of some recommendation to Leonato. and 
that his, i.e. Don Pedro's, good word would help him 
more than anything else. Except for the recent success 
which he had made in the campaign under Don Pedro, it 
may be doubted whether Claudio could have ventured to 
aspire to the hand of the daughter of the governor of 
Messina. 

ACT I. Scianj 2. 

53. Line 1: How now, brother! Where it my cousin, 
your ioni— Cousin was used very loosely in Shakespeare's 
time for any kinsman. For instance, in King John, 
iii. 3. 17, Eleanor uses it when addressing her grandson; 
and below, in the same scene, line 71, John uses it, as 
here, for "nephew. ' Niece and nephew were both used 
in a similarly lax manner. See Two Gent, note 01; and 
I. Henry VI. note 135. 

69. Line 4: 1 can UU you STRANOX news.— So Q.; Ff. 
omit strange. 

60. Lines 4, 6: 

HKW8. that you yet dreatnt tiot of. 
Leon. Ark THEY j^ood; 

Shakespeare uses news both as a singular and plural noun. 
See Tempest, v. 1. 220: "What is the newsf" and U. 1. 180 
of this play: " these ill neuw," where again he uses it in the 
plural 

61. Line 6: As the event stamps them,— So F. 2, F. S, 
F. 4; Q. F. 1 have events. 

62. Line 0: weUking in a fAicJr-PLR ACHED alley in my 
ORCHARD.— Shakespeare uses pleached in Henry V. v. 2. 42: 
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" hedges even-pleaeh'd;" in Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 14. 
73: "with pleach' d arms;" and in this play, iii. 1. 7: "steal 
into the pleached bower." In The Lover's Complaint, 
line 205, we have: 

With twisted metal amorously impteack'd. 

The verb to pleach, or to plash— the latter being the more 
usual form— is connected with middle English pleaehan 
= to propagate a vine. The old French was plessier, and 
the modem French pUsser, which Cotgrave renders " To 
pkuh . . . plait young branches, one within an other; 
also, to thicken a hedge, or cover a walke, by placing." 
These are probably all derived from the Latin plectert. 
To plash is still used as a term in modem gardening. 

Shakespeare does not ever use orchard in the modem 
sense of a garden devoteil to fruit-trees, as distinguished 
from a flower-garden. The fact is, that, in olden times, 
a flower-garden and what we call a kitchen-garden were 
all one. Such gardens may still be seen attached to 
monasteries. At the Dominican Monastery near Wood- 
Chester, in Gloucestershire, there is a very fine specimen 
of a thick-pleaehed alley of filbert trees. Such alleys, aUu! 
are quite out of fashion in modem gardens. 

63. Line 10: were thus MUCH overheard by a man of 
niine.—¥t. omit much, perhaps rightly, as being unneces- 
sary, and, on the same ground, the omission of strange 
(line 4 above) might be justified. 

61 Line IG: to take the present time by the top.— Com- 
pare All's WeU. v. 3.89: 

Let s take the instant ty tkt/oncard tof. 

Compare the common expression, "To take time hy the 
forelock." For break with him, see above, note 54. 

66. Line 21: we wiU hold it as a dream tiU it APPEAR 
tt<e^.— Dyce. very plausibly, suggests that we should 
read approve, and compares Corlolanus, iv. a. 9: "your 
favour is well approrfd by your tongue," where, he says, 
"the Folio has appear' d, but the sense requires approv'd.' 
Schmidt says it is used there adjectively =: " apparent." It 
is possible that, after all. the reading in the text requires 
no alteration. The sense may be " We will look upon it 
as a dream tiU it makes itself visible." itself having the 
force of " the very person." 

66. Lines 24. 25: [Exit Antonio.— Antonio's son, with some 
Musicians, crosses the stage.— To Antonio's son] Coi'SiN, 
you know what you have to do.— li is evident that An- 
tonio Is intended to go off the stage at this point, and 
that these wonls are addressed to somebody else; most 
probably, as Dyce suggests, to Antonio's son. For cmuiu 
see note 58 above. 

There is no stage-direction in the original either for 
Antonio's exit, or for the entry of anybody else. The 
only direction prefixed to the scene in Q. Ff. is Enter 
Leonato and an old man brother to Leonato. Capell in- 
serted here the stage-direction. Enter several persons, 
bearing things for the Banquet, for which the Cambridge 
edd. substitute<l Enter Attefidants. 

Q. Ff. read coueins. We have followed Dyce in reading 
cousin, as Q. Ff. both have " good cmtnns " just below, 
line 20, and it is much more probable that Antonio should 
address his nephew than that he should address one of 
the attendants. 
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ACT I. SCKNK 3. 

67. LiDe 1: What the good-year!— Thi% expression, ac- 
cording to some commentators, is e<iui?alent to " a slight 
corse." Good-year is supposed, generally, to be a cor- 
mptioD of (foujert (Kr.)=the venereal disease; and the 
expression wonld therefore be equivalent to "What the 
pox on it I" Blake way quotes Roper's Life of More: 
" When Sir Thomas More was confined in the Tower, his 
irife visited him, and began reproving him: ' What the good 
}feare, Mr. Moore, I marvell that you will now soe playe 
the foole?' " (Var. Ed. vol. v. p. 20). HalliweU (in his 
Folio Shakespeare) quotes from Holyband's French Little- 
ton, ed. 1600, a passage where the expression is used in 
its literal sense, "God give you a good morrow and a 
good yearc.— IMeu vous doit bon Jour et bon otl" He also 
(ives several similar examples. The same expression, 
What the good year! occurs in three other passages in 
Shakespeare: in Merry Wives. L 4. 129, where it is spelt 
in F. 1 goodie; and in IL Henry IV. ii. 4. 64. 191, where, 
in the Quarto, it is spelt in the first passage good-yere, 
and in the second goodeare, and in F. 1 good-yere in Iwth 
passages. In the passage in our text it is spelt good 
yeare. In Lear, v. 3. 24: 

The gcod-ytars shall devour them, flesh and fell, 

F. 1 has good yearet; i^i have simply good. It therefore 
remains doubtful whether we are to consider the wont, 
in this passage, as a corruption of goujere, or whether we 
tre to consider it as good year. In the three instances 
▼here this same expression occurs (i noted above, Mistress 
Quickly > is the speaker on each occasion; and therefore it 
it hii^ly probable that the expression is intended to have 
there its vulgar sense. In the passage in our text Con- 
rsde is the speaker ; and, though he is addressing Don 
John, his superior, still, as he does not seem to have 
been a gentleman distinguished by any remarkable polite- 
ness, it is ijuite possible that he would use the coarser of 
the two expressions. In the passage from King Lear 
there can be no doubt that good-yeare means the same 
disease as the French goujere. 

62. Line 4: There it no meanire in the oeeanon that 
hreedt IT.— Q. Ff. omit it; added by Theobald. 

68 Lines 11-10. —Don John's sentiments in this speech 
epitomixe the principles of a thoroughly selfish man. 
Juhnson baa a note in which he remarks: "This is one of 
onr author's natural touches. An envious and unsocial 
mind, too proud to give pleasure, and too sullen to receive 
it, always endeavours to hide its malignity from the world 
tod from itself, under the plainness of simple honesty, or 
the dignity of haughty independence" (Var. Ed. vol. vii. 
p. 30) 

70. Line 19: CLAW no man in hit humour. -It does not 
Appear that Shakespeare uses claw elsewhere in this 
■nse^to flatter, except it be in Love's Lal>our's Lost, 
where Nathaniel, after complimenting Holofemes on his 
»enes, says (iv. i 64-66): " A rare talent," and Dull re- 
laarks: " If a talent be a daw, look how he davet him 
*ith a talent*' There it would certainly seem that date 



1 It h doubcful. tn Mjr the least, whether the MUtreM (Quickly of 
*Im Merry Wives and of Henry IV. are the tame person. 



is used in the double sense. Palsgrave has: "I dave, as 
a man or a l)eest dothe a thyng softely with his nayles, 
Je grattigne, prim. conj. Clawe my backe and I wyll 
dave thy toe; gratigne mon dus et je te gratigneray ton 
orteyL" Cotgrave has: "To daw gently. Oalloner;** Kdd. 
under OaUoner, " To stroake, cherish, daw, or clap on the 
backe;'* and Minsheu has: "Clawebadre, vide Adulador," 
i.e. a flatterer. 

71. Lines 28, 29: i had rather be a CANKER tn a hedge 
than a rote in hie QKkCE.— Canker here is supposed to 
mean the dog-rose, the sense in which certainly Shake- 
speare seems sometimes to use it, as in I. Henry IV. i. 3. 

176. 176: 

To put down Richard, that sweet lovely rose, 

And plant this thorn, this canker, Bolinfpbroke. 

There is also the following passage in Middleton's Fair 
Quarrel, iii. 2: 

he held out n rove. 

To draw the yielding sense, which come to hand. 

He shifts and give^ a eanktr. 

—Works, voL iii. p. 501. 

It is not very easy to see how CANKER-rose came to be 
applied to the dog-rose. In some dialects oanker-roee 
means the red poppy, both from its colour and from 
its 1)eing a noxious weed in wheat-fields. Grose gives: 
" Canker, a poisonous fungus, resembling a mushroom. 
Glou. Likewise the dog-rose. Devon. Called also the 
canker-roue." One does not see why the dog-rose should 
have so ill a name, as it grows generally in hedges where 
it does no harm. l*he word canker does not ever seem to 
have borne any sense except that of " a sore," or " a disease 
in trees," or "a fungus." It is possible that the reason 
why this name was given to the dog-rose— of which, by 
the way, there are twenty-three different species in Eng- 
land—is that this shrub is very subject to a disease which 
in Cumberland I have often heard called the canker, and 
which anyone who walks along a country hedgerow may 
notice for himself. In this disease the calyx becomes ab- 
normally developed; and the bud, instead of growing 
into a flower, remains a large green mossy-looking lump 
which produces neither flower nor seed. It would seem 
that this use of the word catiker is by no means conflne<l 
to the North. Johnson would read " rose by his grace; " 
but he flrst hazarded the conjecture " rose Inhit garden." 
It is evident that Don John refers to Conrade's speech 
above (line 22), where he reminds him that his brother 
has taken him "newly into hit grace." 

72. Line 41: / make all u$e f^fit.for I ute it ONLY.— 
This Steevens explains " I make nothing else my counsel- 
lor" (Var. Ed. vol. vii. p. 81). But surely it is not neces- 
sary to attat*h this meaning to the phrase. What Don 
John means is that he makes all nue of his discontent, 
because it is the only humour that he ever does ute or 
employ. 

73. Line 50: What it he for a /oolf— For this phrase 
compare Ram Alley, iv. 1 : 

/A»4y Sam. H'hat is he/or m man I 

Serv.-Man. Nothing for a man. but much for a beast. 

— Dodsley, vol «. p. 355. 

Shakespeare does not seem to have used this expression 
except in this instance. Compare Ben Jonson's Silent 
Woman, Ui. 1: " What it he for a viearf" (Worki. vol iii 
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p. 397). Oifford in hU note on this punge nyi: "Thii it 
pore Oemum, or, at the anthoriiad phni« taemt to be, 
8aion, in itt idiom, and It Tery coamon ia onr old writen. 
Wat itt dat fUr eint** Compare alto Ben Jonaun't Srery 
Man oat of hit Hnmonr, iiL 1 : " What it he for a ereaturet ' 
(Workt, Tol. il. p. 106). Thon^ not exactly the tame 
ezprettion, we may compare Comedy of Krrort, ii. 2. 190: 
" I crott me for a tinner. " 

74 Line M: And who— and who—tckieh way lookt kef— 
None of the oommentatora teem to hare paid any atten- 
tion to thia paaaafe, which it not rery intelligible, except 
Walker, who giret four inttancea from Shiriey't playt of 
timllar repetition: three being the very tame phraae. 
Dyce tayt that Grant White pronounced the tecond and 
who to be an accidental repetition. But whether it be an 
accidental repetition or not, there doet not teem to be 
any tenie in the sentence at commonly punctuated. Don 
John hat already atked (line 52), " Who, the mott exqui- 
site aaudio?" to which Borachio antwert "Eren he." 
But there can be no tente in hit atking again who Clau- 
dio it. At we ha?e printed the paaaage, the meaning 
would be that Don John is going to ask A nd who— and 
who it the ladyf when he changes hit mind and putt the 
quettion in another form. It may be that And who and 
whof is a miiprlnt for And how and howl but even then 
there doet not seem much sense in it 

76. Line 68: A very forward March-CHICK.— This is 
usually explained at a eAielwn hatched in JfarcA. Amongtt 
poultry farmers it is not usual to set eggs under the hens 
until the spring ; but the earlier they are set, the more 
valuable the chickens are for the maiicet and for laying 
purposes, as the pullets bred early in the year come on 
to lay in the winter months when eggs are icarcett. 

78. Linet 60, 61 : Being entertained for a perfumer, at I 
wat SMOKING a mutty room— Steevent tayt in his note on 
this passage: "The neglect of cleanliness among our an- 
cettort, rendered such precautions too often necessary" 
(Var. Ed. vol. vll. p. 32). But it is not at all certain that 
the tmoking, or fumigation, of the rooms wat necessitated 
by any special want of cleanlinett. In a very interesting 
reprint by Dr. Fumivall, Bokei of Nurture and Ker- 
uynge, there is given at pp. 141, 142, in an extract from 
Sir John Harington's Schoole of Salerae, 2nd Part (1024): 
"Take your meate In the hotte time of Summer in cold 
places, but in the Winter let there bee a bright Are, and 
take it in hotte places, your parlors or chambers beinv 
Jtrtt purged and ayred with tufumigatiofu, which I 
would not haue you to enter before the sufrumigation 
bee plainely extinct. lest you draw the fume by reason 
of the odour." It would seem that the object of these 
fumigations was to air a room which had not been used 
regularly for some time. 

77. Lines 67-70: That young ttart-up hath all the glory 
of my overthrow: if I can cross him any way, I blest my- 
self fvertj way. -It does not quite appear what ground 
Don John had. further than his sullen ditcontenti>(l 
nature, for his hatred of Claudio; or in what particular 
Claudio could be said to have caused his overthrow. It 
loolcs as if the ground of complaint was very much 
the same as that which lago had against Cassio; and 
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that Claudio, by gaining Don Pedro'a favow 
raised over the head of Don John in the 
told that Don John had been taken ** 
grace" after having "stood out agaiMt* kb 
upon thit very tubject of Claudio's promotloa 
rade's speech above, linet 22-24. Anyhow, It i 
the reconciliation, however brou^t about, wm 
dncciv one. 

ACT II. Scene L 

7a— The stage-direction at the beginniiig d 
ttandt thnt in Q. and Ff. : " Enter Leonaio, J 
hit wife. Hero hit daughter, and Beatrice kit * 
kintman." See above, note L 

79. linet 4, 5: / never can tee him hmi I 

bum'd an hour t^fter.— This expretalon, morefo 
elegant, well deacrlbet the <litagreeable t&ami 
at heartburn, which arltet from an exoeta of a 
cantea the food after a meal, when only half c 
rise in the stomach. 

80. Lines 10, 11: the other too like my lad^t 
evermore tattling.— "Sone of the commentators 
have noticed that this is, roost probably, an 
some' well-known anecdote or " Merry Tale." 
to an inquiry of mine, Mr. Ilalllwell-Phillippa 
I am " undoubtedly right " in my conjecture, 1 
cannot give me any clue to the anecdote in qa 
do not think." he adds, "it could have escape< 
met with the jest, but so much of the lighter 
of the time has unfortunately perished." 

81. Line 88: i had rather lie in the woolUm 
pression is usually explained to mean " I ha< 
between Uanketa," i.e. without sheets; aa 
Shakespeare's time, generally slept naked, thii 
more disagreeable than in modem times, w. 
shirts are universally worn. But there maj 
reference to a totally different matter. It ai 
it was the custom In England to bury persona 
material: but that the employment of linei 
gradually increased to such an extent, that i 
passed in the reign of Charles II. (30 Car. ] 
cap. 3, sec. 3) providing that no corpse should 
in anything but woollen mnterial. or in a coflln 
anything but sheep's iroo^ This was done to 
the woollen trade. The act was repealed it 
Notes and Queries, 4th Scries, ix. p. 284). In som 
a register was kept of persona "Bury'd in Wc 
"Not Bury'd In Wollen" {vt supra, xl. 84). 

82. Lines 42, 43: / tri7/ ercn take tirpenee in 
the BEAR-HERP. and lead his apes into hett.-i 
Berrord; ¥. 3, F. 4 Bear-herd. Collier, who is fi 
many modem editors, altered it. unneceasaril, 
ward. Bear-herd occunt in Taming of Shrew, 
ii. 21. also in II. Henry IV. i. 2 11)2. In the 
sages in which the word occurs. II. Henry VI 
210. the si)eIHng is bearard. Certainly the sjte 
seems U) warrant the remlingof bear-ward, whi< 
not found in Shakespeare, occur:* in Elizaliethi 
See (as well as regards the suiMirstition that ok 
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vfaovn Beatrice refen. had to lead ape* in heU) Tamiog of 
the Shrew, note 72. 

8S. Linei 50. 51: a^id away to Saint Peter: FOR THE HSA- 

TI9S!— Q. Ft punctuate thus, except that they have a 

comma after heavent. We have followed Staunton hi put- 

Uag a note of exclamation after heavena, in order to mark 

more clearly tiiat the expression is an oath which was in 

common use in Shakespeare's time. We have an example 

of it in Merchant of Venice, IL 9.. 13: *'/or the heavens, 

rouse up a brave mind." Cotgrave has a curious use of 

this phrase; under Baut he gives " Faire haut le bois, to 

make a stand; also, to tipple, carouse /or the tieavens" 

Naret says it Is merely a corrupted form of '"fore the 

heavens." Schmidt, curiously enough, takes /or here = 

"bound for,"* "on the way to," while, in the passage 

from Merchant of Venice, he seems to take it as = " for the 

■ake of," "for the love of." 

61 Line 02: till Ood make men qfeoine other METAL than 
earth.— Metal is used here, of course, not in its scientific 
•ense, but, figuratively, as the material of which a thing 
is made. Shakespeare is rather fond of using metal in 
this sense. Compare All's Well, i. 1. 141: "That you 
were made of, is metal to make virgins ; " Lear, L 1. 71: 

Of the self-same me/aJ that my sister is. 

86i Line 65: a dod qf wayward marl.— This is the only 
pasnge in which Shakespeare uses this word, either in his 
Iilays or poema. Marl properly means a rich Icind of 
«arth, consisting partly of lime, partly of clay, which has 
iMen used in agriculture for enriching poorer soil since 
the time of the Somans; as is evident from a passage in 
Fliny(bk. xviL chap, vi.) thus translated by Holland: "The 
Srftaines and Frenchmen have devised another meanes 
to manure their ground, by a kind of lime-stone or clay, 
'^riilch they call Marga, [Marie.] And verily they have a 
Creat opinion of the same, that it mightily enricheth it 
«nd maketh it more plentifull This inarle is a certaine 
fat of the ground, much like unto the glandulous kernels 
crowing in the bodies of beasts, and it is thlckned in 
manner of marow or the kernell of fat about it" (pi. I 
p. 505). Chaucer uses marlepit in The Miller's Tale 
<line 8460X Milton uses the word marie in Paradise Lost 
with what seems to be singular inappropriateness, for the 
aoQ by the shore of the burning lake (i. 295, 206): 

He walk'd with to support uncisy steps 

Orer the burning marl. 

88i Line 73: if the prince be too IMPORTANT.— For im- 
portant used ass" importunate," compare Comedy of 
Irrors, v. 1. 138: " At your important letters;" and Lear, 

It 4 28: 

Mjr moumtnf; and imf<»iant tears hath pitied. 

•7. Line 81:/V<a of state and AxriENTRT.— Q. F. 1, F. 2, 
bav© auncientry; F. 3, F. 4, ancientry. These readings 
sre worth noting, perhaps, as guides to the pronunciation 
of the word in the time of Shakesi)eare. Ancient was 
▼siy often pronounced auncient. Ancientry is used in 
one other passage in Shakespeare; in Winter's Tale, iii. 3. 
O: "wronging the ancientry;'* where it means "old 
people." Schmidt explains tiie meaning of the word in 
tbe text as "the port and behaviour of old nge ;" but it 
■^emsrsther to mean what may 1)e termed "oldfashioned- 



88. Line 82: cinque'paee.—Th\A dance is thus alluded to 

by Sir John Davies, st. 67: 

Frve was the number of the music's feet. 
Which still the dance did ^HhjSve^ces meet. 

The cinque-paee is only mentioned in one other passage 
in Shakespeare, viz. in Twelfth Night, i. 3. 139. I am in- 
debted to Mr. Julian Marshall for the following informa- 
tion: The OaUiard consisted of five paces or bars in the 
first strain, and was therefore called a Cinque Pace. 
Every Pavan had its Galliard. a lighter air, made out of 
the former; and the tunes are common in old music- 
booka An instance is given in Grove's Dictionary, vol i. 
p. 578. 

89. Lines 82, 83: falls into the cinque-paee faster and 
faster, till he sink into his (/raw. —Collier altered sink 
into cinque-pace or sink a pace. We cannot see the neces- 
sity for the alteration. Perhaps Collier was thinking of 
a passage in Marston's Insatiate Countess, act iL : 

Thinke of me as of the man 
Whose dancing dayes you see are not yet done. 
Leu. Yet, you sinke a fxxcf, sir. 

—Works, vol. iii. p. 125. 

We certainly do not wish to increase the number of verbal 
Jingles in this play, nor is the rhytiim of the passage im- 
proved by Collier's alteration. 

90. Line 90: Lady, teill you tcalk about with your 
FRIEND?— For this use of the word/ricwd compare Merry 
Wives, iii. 3. 124, where Mrs. Page, addressing Mrs. Ford, 
says: "if you have a friend here," i.e. a lover; and. as 
applied to one of the other sex. Love's Labour's Lost, 
V. 2. 404, where Biron, addressing Rosaline, Jocularly asks 
her never to "come in vizard to my friend." We may 
compare the French cher ami and efiire amie used in a 
somewhat similar sense. See Romeo and Juliet, note 145. 

91. Lines 97, OS. God defend the lute nhotUd be like the 
CASE !— She means " Ood forbid his face should be as ugly 
as is his mask or visor ! " 

92. Lines 99-101: 

D. Pedro. My visor is PHILEMON'S ROOF; within the 

house is Jove. 
Hero. Why, then, your visor shotdd be THATCH'D. 
D. Pedro. Speak low, if you speak love. 

In line 99 Jove is the reading of Q. ; Ff., by an evident 
mistake, have love. The two latter speeches should 
clearly be printed not as separate lines, but as forming a 
single line corresponding in metre with Don Pedro's 
speech above. The story alluded to is that of Baucis and 
Philemon, which is found in Ovid's Metamorphoses (bk. 
viiL lines 620-724). Jupiter and Mercury were wander- 
ing about Plirygia, disguised as oniinary mortals, an«.l 
they could find no one to receive them into their Iiouse 
but two old peasants, Philemon and his wife Baucis. In 
reward for the kind treatment received in the thatched 
cottage of Philemon, Jupiter saved the old couple from a 
sudden flood, which took place in their neighbourhoo<l. by 
transporting them to an adjacent hill out of reach of 
the waters. Then, having changed their cottage into a 
temple, dedicated to himself, of which at their rc<iuest 
he made them the guanlinns. he granted them, in ac- 
cordance with their request, the privilege of dying at the 
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same moment After death they were metamorphosed 
into trees. In As You Like It (iii 8. 10, 11) Sliakespeare, 
apparently, alludes again to the same story: "O know- 
ledge ill-inhal)ited,— worse than Jove in a thateh'd house 1 " 
The expression thatched was probably, in both cases, sug- 
gested by Qolding'd translation of the line: 

Parva quidem, stipulis et cannl tecta palustri. 

—Ovid Metamorph. viii. 63a 
The ro^e thereof was thatched all with straw and fennish reede. 

Dyce, in a note on this passage, asks whether Shake- 
speare, in these two lines, does not quote some poem 
which has now perished. The conjecture is a very pro- 
bable one. 

93. Lines 105. 106.— These, and the two next speeches 
of Balthazar, are given by mistake in Q. Ff. to Benedick. 
Theobald was the first to gire them rightly to Balthazar. 

94. Line 114: Anawer, CLERK.— Referring to Balthazar's 
Atnen above (lines 110, )12X Clerk is used here, and in 
three other passages in Shakespeare, in the sense of the 
"parish clerk" i.e. the person who reads the responses in 
church. See Taming of Shrew, iv. 4. 94; Richard II. iv. 
1. 173; and Sonnet Ixxxv. G: 

Aud like unletter'd clerA still cry " Amen." 

The latter passage would seem to militate against the 
most probable origin of the use of clerk in this sense, 
namely, that some scholar among the congr^^tion was 
appointed to say the responses on behalf of all. In the Eng- 
lish Church before the Reformation, as now in the Roman 
Catholic Church, the responses at the mass were said by 
the " server," who was generally a layman; and his suc- 
cessor, in the Protestant Church, was the clerk. 

95. Line 120: / know you by the WAOOLINO 0/ your head. 

—This word, which occurs only here in Shakespeare, is 

found in May's translation of Lucan's Pharsalia, 1627 

(bk. v.): 

Nor that the crow va^eiitif alonfi the shore 

TMues downe, and seemes t' anticipate a shoure. 

96. Line 122: 90 ill-well. —This expression, which, at first 
sight, seems an awkward one, is really very forcible. Ur- 
sula means, "You could never imitate him with tueh 
cruel fidelity («o ill welt) if you were not the man yourself." 
Steevens compares the expression in The Merchant of 
Venice (i. 2. 63), "a betUr bad habit of frowning." 

97. Line 122: Flere'ti hia DRT hand UP AND DOWN.— A 
dry hand was always supposed to be a sign of a cold and 
chaste nature, as a moist palm was of the contrary. For 
up and down compare our modem expression all the 
world over. 

93 Line 125: At a word. — Schmidt gives as the German 
equivalent to this, kurz und gut. Compare Merry Wives, 
i. 1. 108, 100: "He hath wrong'd me; indeed he hath; 
—at a word, he hath." 

99. Lines 134. 135: that I had my good wit out 0/ the 
HrNDRKD Merry Talks. —This refers to the earliest Jest- 
book printed in the English language, of which there is 
extant only one perfect copy, in the library at Oottingen. 
For some time the commentators thought the book re- 
ferred to was either a translation of Lee Cent youtellee 
Jiouvelteu, or a translation of Boccaccio's Decameron; but 
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at last an imperfect copy of the work was diao 
Professor Conybeare, and this copy was edited Iq 
1814, and was included in Hazlitt's Collection 
speare Jest Books, 1864. It was made up of a 1 
mutilated leaves, and was very defectire. It w 
the possession of Mr. Halliwell-Philllppa; bat 
know where it is to be found at present. The 
copy, which is dated 1526, has been twice reprlnt( 
1866 by Dr. Hermann Oesterley; and more recei 
a limited number of copies, reproduced in fat 
photolithography, and edited by Mr. Carew Ha; 
been published. This is a very handsome ed 
as the only reproduction of the unique origini 
valuable to lovers of old English literature, 
seem that the Oottingen copy, and that diao 
Professor Conybeare. belonged to different editi 
tales being included in the former which are no 
the latter; while three tales, found in the impi 
tion, are not found in the perfect ediUon of 151 
preface to the edition of 1887 Mr. Hazlitt sag] 
the author of the Hundred Merry Talee was J 
wood, chiefly known by his Book of Epigram 
some Interludes which were printed by Rastell, 
printed the Hundred Merry Talea. Hazlitt c< 
that Sir Thomas 3Iore might have helped John 
in making this collection. The stories are, roan; 
very simple, and comparatively few of them coai 
of the jokes, such as they are, turn upon pi 
nected with the ritual of the old Church befo: 
tantism was established in England; and somi 
stories might certainly be attributed to Sir Thoi 
To all the tales quaint morals are appended, 
not appear that either Beatrice or Benedick wai 
to this collection of faeetice for any of their wit 

100. Lines 143-147: only hie gift i$ in deviti 
SIBLE ilandere: none but libertinee delight m Ax'ti 
cammendcUion ii not in hie wU, but in hie viUai 
both pleaee* men ai^ angere them, and then the 
him and beat him.— li must be confessed thai 
most pungent description of the licensed slani 
might seem to anticipate certain forms of J< 
developed in modem times. The meaning ol 
sage is quite clear, though some of the comi 
have treated it as obscure. In such a peno 
trice describes none but liberties— thtit is to ai 
more or less unscrupulous in their moral 1 
delight; an<l it is not the wit of the slanderei 
as his ill-nature that pleases them. When that : 
as almost invariably happens sooner or later, 
against their own selves, what they formerly foK 
of amusement now angerg them; and they are t 
take summary vengeance on the slanderer. Scai 
passes but the truth of this description is practit 
trated. The man or woman of the world, who 
over some malicious and cowardly insult directi 
an acquaintance, or even against a dear frien 
furious, the very next day, at some attack, pel 
malicious, directed against himself or herself. 

101. Line 148: / would he had BOARDED t 
word, adapted from the French aborder, seem 
meant originally "to come close to," "to ace 
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bence "to board a ahip," that U, to come alongside a ship 
for the porpoae of taking it by force; at least it is the 
oolj meaning giren by Palsgrave. Shalceapeare uses the 
vonl in both senses pretty frequently. Here, as Beatrice 
bsi compared the company to a fleet, it comes natural 
cooii^, and it is used, with the same reminiscence of its 
Btotk-al meaning, in Love's Lal>our'8 Lost. ii. 1. 218: 

I waft as willing to grapple at lie was t» tctirtl. 

VdL Line 1<X>.— The dance here introduced is, in the 
•rtiDg veraton, generally introiluced earlier in the scene, 
before line 90, when Don Pedro, Claudio, and the rest 
ester. 

lot Line 100: ymi cure rtry KEAR my brother IN HIS 
lOTL-Compare Richard III. Hi. 4. 18: 

Lord Hastings, yoti and he are Hear in imt. 

101 Line 170: he it ENAMOUR'D ON Hero.— Enamoured 

iiued with the preposition on in II. Henry IV. L 3. 102; 

UMi with upon in I. Henry IV. v. 2. 70, 71: 

Cousin. I think thou art enamoured 
Vf»H his follies. 

U ii used with of in Mids. Night's Dream, iiL 1. 141 ; 
^' L 82; and Romeo and Juliet, iii. S. 2. 

lOOi Line 1S4: Therejore all hearts in love uu their own 
tfsyiiM.— Some commentators understand let before all, 
ittldng use the imperative. Abbott suggests that it may 
be s subjunctive used optatlvely. 

108L Line 186: And trust no agent; FOR beauty is a 
ffe*.— Pope would omit /or; but the irregularity of 
iMtre is not displeasing, and the word for is almost ne- 
CMuiy. 

107. Line 187: Against whose charms faith meltethinto 
>LooD.-The meaning is, against (that is, "in the face 
of^irtflge charms, faUh {i.e. "loyalty") "is dissolved 
iirtoieiiiual passion." Such is, undoubtedly, the meaning 
^ Mood here. The imagery is founded upon the super- 
*tHi«i that witches, or other persons who practised 
witchcraft, were in the habit of making wax figures of 
*^ whom they wished either to injure or to influence. 
In tbt 18th chap, of boolc xii. of his Discoverie of Witch- 
^^^ in the second section, which treats of " A charme 
tcsching how to hurt whom you list with images of wax 
^t" Reginald Scot says: "To obteine a womans love, an 
'*S8s must be made in the houre of Venus, of virgine wax, 
^ ttie name of the beloved, whereupon a character is 
*THten, ± is warmed at a fler, and in dooing therof the 
iiuse of some angell must be mentioned" (Nicholson's 
''Print, p. 209). It is probable that to some such sup- 
P<>*cd practice the reference here is made. 

lOiUnelSO: Which I mistrusted not. Farewell, TH^KE- 
"^ ffero.'— Here again Pope would get rid of the re- 
^*Msnt syllable by reading thsn instead of therefore; 
4 obvious emendation, which Collier's Old Corrector 
"^■ptcd; but there is a considerable pause after the full 
It'll. 10 that the extra syllable is not at all unrhythmical. 
**^ in fact, helps the speaker to linger on the Farewell. 

Ul Lines 196-197: to the next WILLOW . . . What 
'*^i<m teUl you ttear the garland qff about your neck, 
*^ sn usurer'g chain f or under your artn, like a lieu- 
^nt't scarf}— YoT the willow as an emblem of un- 



happy love, see III. Henry VI. note 231 : and compare 
the well-known and pathetic song of Desdemona (Othello, 
iv. 3). The symbolical use of the wMow as an emblem 
of grief and mourning must be of very ancient date, as 
we find a reference to it in the beautiful psalm, " By tlie 
rivers of Babylon " (Psalm cxxxvii. 2). 

Usurer's chain refers to tlie gold chains worn by the 
more wealthy merchants of that day, many of whom were 
bankers, and lent out money at interest. For the itvar- 
ing of the scarf under the arm, see Love's Labour 's Lost, 
note 75. 

110. Line 201: spoken like an honeit drover: to they $ell 
bullocks. —There is probably an allusion here to some 
popular saying. Benedick may mean that Claudio seems 
as ready to get rid of Hero, as a drvver is to get rid of his 
restive beasts. 

111. Lines 200, 210: Alas, poor hurt foid! now will he 
creep into sedges. — Tliis is one of those touches which 
shows how well Shakespeare was acquainted with a 
country life. Every one who has gone wild-fuwl shooting 
knows how a wounded bird will creep into sedges, and 
what a difficult thing it is to dislodge it 

112. Lines 214, 215: it is the base, THOUGH bitter, dis- 
position €f Beatrice that puts the world into her person, 
and so gives me out.— iohnwon proposed to read: "it is 
the base, THE bitter," and other emendations have been 
proposed; but both Q. and F. 1 have "though bitter" 
between brackets; and therefore it seems evident that the 
reading of the text is the right one. The meaning, per- 
haps, is that to the base disposition we generally attribute 
a cringing and sycophantic demeanour, but that Beatrice, 
on the contrary, adds to her baseness the fault of bitter- 
ness. 

113. Line 222: as melancholy as a lodge in a warren.— 
Rabbit warrens were generally in a wild part of the 
country, and the lodge, in which the keeper of the warren 
lived, was a lonely habitation enough. Compare in The 
Man in the Moone Telling Strange Fortunes, 1009, p. 3: 
"By the solitarinesse of the house I judged it a lodge in 
a forest " (Percy Reprint, 1840). 

114. Line 223: that your grace had got the good-will of 
THIS young (a</j/.— Some editors alter this to the, on the 
ground that this would imply the presence of Hero in the 
scene; but it Is possible that Benedick was meant to in- 
dicate, by a gesture in the direction of the room where 
Hero was supposed to be, to whom he referred; or, as the 
entertainment was given at Leonato's, this may more pro- 
bably mean " the young lady of the house." 

116. Lines 241, 242: If their singing answer your saying, 
by my faith, you say Aon«jrf/y. —This speech of Benedick's 
Is not very clearly expressed. It is an instance of an epi- 
grammatic style of answer obtained at the cost of intel- 
ligibility. What he means to say is, that if the young 
birds, when restored to their owner, had suffered no 
greater injury than l>eing taught to sing, he would believe 
Don Pedro was speaking the truth ; that is, in saying 
that he made love to Hero, not on his own account, but 
on account of Claudio. 

lift Line 243: The Lady Beatrice hath a quarrel TO 
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you. — Tor an instance of thii ume conitrnction, tee 
Twelfth Night. iiL 4. 247: "I am rare no man hath any 
quarrel tome." 

117. Line 246: shs MISUS'D me past the endurance <^f a 
BLOCK I— For this use of miiused = abused, compare Taming 
of Shrew, IL 1. 150, 160: 

with twenty such vile terms. 
As she had studied to misuse me so. 

For block, explained by Schmidt to mean " a stupid or in- 
sensible fellow," compare Kichard III. iiL 7. 42: 
What tongueless blocks were they ! 

The expression was taken, probably, from the Uoelrt on 
which hats were made. See above, note 10. 

118. Line 251: duUer than a great CAaw.— This is Bene- 
dick's expansion of what Beatrice said. She simply 
called him "a very dull fuol." A great thaw might be 
called dull, either because of the fog and dull weather 
which generally accompany it, or because it puts an end 
to all the sports that take place on the ice during a frost 

119. Line 252: huddling jest upon jest, with such IMPOS- 
SIBLE C0N\'ETANCE, upon me.— All sorts of emendations 
have been proposed for the word impassible here, but 
surely quite unnecessarily. We have had impossible used 
above (line 143) in a somewhat similar sense; and com- 
pare Merry Wives, ill. 5. 151: "I will search impossible 
places," and Twelfth Night, iii. 2. 76: " such impossible 
passages of grossness." Impossible here has simply the 
force of "what you would scarcely think possible." The 
exact meaning of conveyance it is more difficult to deter- 
mine. Malone probably is right in saying that it is used 
in the sense of the sleight of hand of a Juggler; and it is 
worth noting that Scot in the 13th book of his Discoverie 
of Witchcraft (chapters xxlv. to xxxi.), in which he treats 
of jugglery and sleight of hand, constantly uses the verb 
to convey in the technical sense of " topass;"and the title of 
chap. xxiv. is "Of conveiance of munie." But it may also 
imply the idea of dishonesty, as well as its simple primi- 
tive sense of the act of transferring anything or convey- 
ing anything. Benedick means to say that Beatrice 
heaped upon him, or flung at him, ridiculous Jests with 
such inconceivable rapidity, and such unfairness at the 
same time, that he felt like a man being shot at with a 
deadly weapon. 

120. Line 254: She speaks poniards, and every word 
stabs.— Compue the well-known line in Hamlet, iii. 2. 414: 

I will s/fiiA daggers to her, but use none; 

and King John. ii. L 463: 

He gives the bastinado with his tongue. 

For a similar use of the word stah compare II. Henry VI. 

iv. L 66: 

First let ray words stah him, as he hath me. 

121. Lines 256, 257: if her breath were as terrible as 
HEii terminations, there were no living near her; she 
would infect to the north star.— Sit Q.; Ff. omit her, which 
probably led Walker to make tlio curious conjecture 
"her minations." Benedick puri>osely uses an extrava- 
gant, and pcrliaps not a very elegant word. With regard 
to the last sentence T)ycc gives a very curious quotation 
(note 23) fn)ni the " I^otesilaos of Anaxandrides (apud 
Athena;u8, book iv. sect. 7), which describes the wedding- 
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feast of Iphlcrates on his marriage with the daughter of 
Kotys, king of Thrace: 

That purple tapestry strew d the uMraet-plACC; 
And thence extcoded it tJU n^rt/um star. 

122. Line 26S: the infernal Atiin good apparel.— This 
phrase gave rise to a carious note of Warburton's : he 
says it was " a pleasant allusion to the cuaiom of ancient 
poeta and painters, who represent the Furies in rags" 
(Var. Ed. vol viL p. 45). But, as Steevens pointed out, 
unfortunately At/. \% not one of the Furies, but the God- 
dess of Revenge or Discord. 

123. Lines 265-267: for certainly, while she is HERE, a 
man may live as quiet in hell as in a sanctuary.— This 
passage is very vague, and is another instance of the ob- 
scurity which arises from the speaker trying to be over- 
clever. Staunton (in a note on this passage) thinks that 
the obscurity may have arisen " from the author having 
first written in hell, and afterwards substituted in a 
sanctuary, without cancelling the former, so that, as in 
many other cases, both got into the text." The sentence 
would have been perfectly clear if the author had written 
" for certainly a man may live as quiet in hell as in a 
sanctuary where she is." Perhaps if, instead of here we 
were to read there, it would convey very much the same 
meaning; but it may be that the poet advisedly wrote 
here, meaning here in thu world. 

124. Lines 274-276: / will fetch you a toothpieker now 
from the furthest inch qf Asia, Ac— Asia was then the 
great land of marvels; the further east the traveller got 
the more wonderful the stories he ventured to telL Africa 
was comparatively little known. It was in Asia that 
nearly all of the extraordinary prodigies, of which Man- 
deville gave an account, were to be found. Prester John 
was a semi-legendary potentate, to whom constant allu- 
sion is made in old plays. A somewhat similar feat to 
this one proposed in Jest by Benedick was accomplished 
by Sir Huon of Bordeaux. The task prescribed him was 
to "goe to the citie of Babylon to the Admiral Oau- 
disse," and to bring his " hand full of the heare of his 
beard, and foure of his greatest teeth" (Huon of Bour- 
deaux. ch. 17X 

125. Line 283: / cannot endure MT Lady Tongue— Su^ 
Q.; F. 1 has "fAi« Lady Tongue," which F. 2 altered to 
" this Lady's tongue." 

126. Lines 236-288: he lent it me awhile; and I gate 
him use for it,— a double heart for his single one — Tliis 
speech of Beatrice ia not very intelligible: though none of 
the commentators seem to have thought it required any 
explanation; but I have little doubt she alludes here to 
some game or popular custom; perhaps to one resembling 
Philippine. 

127. Line 305: CH'IL as an ORANGE, and something ff 
THAT JEALOUS covipUxion.—iii) Q. ; Ff. read a for that. 
As to civil, see Cotgrave. who defines aigre -douce as a 
*' civile orange, or orange that is 1>etweene sweet and 
sower." Jealous complexion, of course, refers to the yel- 
lowness which was the colour of Jealousy. See Winter's 
Tale, ii. S. 106-108: 
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'niongst all colours 
No yellow in 't, lest she su:&i>ect. as he does. 
Her cbilUren not her husband's, 

SteeTeni quotes from Nashe't Four Letters Confuted, 
159S: " For the order of my life, it is as eivU at an orange " 
(Var. Ed. toL rii. p. 47); aud we have the very same phrase 
in the chap-book "Mother Bunch " (Reprint, p. 2). CivU 
here no doubt means " bitter," as the rind of the Seviile 
orange is very bitter. Staunton thought that if this sense 
of the word had become at all general, it might explain 
•ome paanget in which it occurs apparently as a misprint 
for cnul, e.g. In Romeo and Juliet. (Sec note 5 of that 
play.) CivU occurs very frequeutly in act iv. scene 2 of 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Comedy, The Scornful Lady, 
where it teems to mean "respectable" in opposition to 
what we call "Bohemian." 

128. Line 308: / think your blazon to be true.— Accor- 
ding to Mr. Sloane- Evans "Blazon is derived from the 
French Blazonner, Angl.— To lay out, or open. Hence, in 
a secondary meaning. To gice an account of. It has been 
defined, either as a description of Arms in apt and signifi- 
cant terms; or, a display of the virtues of their bearers" 
(British Heraldry, p. 1). The greater part of his work is 
called The Art of Blazon. The meaning here is: " I think 
your description of Claudio to be true; that you have 
'displayed' him in his right colours in saying that his 
complexion is yellow or jealous." There may also be a 
reference to the second definition of the word blazon 
given above. 

129. Line 327: it keeps on the uindy side of care. —Bea- 
trice means that it (her heart) keeps to windward of care. 
When two sailing boats are racing, it is of course the ob- 
ject of each to get to tcindward of the other, because the 
vessel which is on that side gets the first advantage of any 
breeze as it springs up. Of course when there were nothing 
but sailing ships, it would be the great object of every 
▼easel to get this advantage in an encounter at sea. If 
the idea were that care was a shore which Beatrice's heart 
wished to avoid, it would be, as a rule, worse for her to 
be to windward, as she would then run the risk of being 
driven on a lee shore. 

130. Line 328: telle him in his ear that he is in UEB 
heart.—So Q. ; Ff. have " my heart" 

131. Line 330: Good lord, for alliance !—8tsi\mion ex- 
plains this expression as equivalent to " Heaven send me 
a husband ! " Boswell thought it meant "Oood Lord, how 
ouuiy alliances are forming ! Every one ia likely to be 
married but me" (Var. Ed. voL vii. p. 4b). 

132. Line 331: Thus GOES every one TO THE WORLD but 
I, and 1 am sun-bcbx'd.— It appears that the expression 
jv to the world, which puzzled the early commentators, 
was a popular phrase for " going to be married. " Compare 
All's Well. i. Sw 19-21. where the clown says: "if I may 
have your ladyship's good-will to go to the world, Isbel the 
woman and I will do as we may. " Sun-bum'd or sun-burnt 
means simply "homely-looking.'* Compare Troilus and 
Creasida. L 3. 282. 283: 

The Grecian dames are suh ^mt and not worth 
The splinter of a lance. 

133. Lines 342, 343: / bueeeh your grace, pardon me: J 



was born to speak all mirth and no matter. —This apology 
of Beatrice's Is very graceful, and quite redeems her from 
the imputation of rudeness to which her somewhat free 
utterances might have exposed her. 

134. Line 372: time goes on crutches tiU love have all his 
ri(ei(.— Compare Rosalind's speech in As You Like It, iii. 
2. 331-335: " Marry, he (i. e. lime) trots hard with a young 
maid between the contract of her marriage and the day 
it is solemnized: if the interim be but a se'nnight. Time's 
pace is so hard that it seems the length of seven year." 

135. Line 377: a time too brief, too, to have all things 
answer MY mtiuf.— So Q. ; Ff. omit my. 

136. Lines 381-383: to bring Signior Benedick and the 
Lady Beatrice into a mountain of affection the one with 
the otAer. —Johnson thought this a strange expression, 
and suggested "to bring . . . into a mooting of affec- 
tion; to bring them not to any more mootings of conten- 
tion, but to a mooting or conversation of love. This 
reading is confirmed by the preposition with; 'a mountain 
with each other,' or 'affection with each other,' cannot 
be used, but 'a mooting with each other is proper and 
regular" (Var. Ed. vol. vii. p. 50). But uo alteration seems 
necessary. It is one of those exaggerated phrases common 
enough. It simply means a huge affection, as we might 
say "a heap of love." 

ACT II. Scene 2. 

137. Line 21: The poison of that lies in you TO TEMPER. 
— Shakespeare use.s this verb ( = to mix) in connection with 
poisons in tliree other passages: in R<.)nieo and Juliet, 
iii. 6. 98; Hamlet, v. 2. 339; Cymbeline, v. 5. 250. 

138. Line 24: whose ESTIMATION do you mightily hold 

lij).— This word is only used twice by Shakespeare in its 

usual sense = " the act of estimating." He generally uses 

it in the sense of "that which entitles a person to 

esteem." Compare All 's Well, v. 3. 3, 4: 

As ni.-id in folly, lack'd the sense to know 
Her estiftttition home. 

And, generally, in the sense of reputation; as in The Two 
Gent of Verona, ii. 4. 55, 56: 

I know the (gentleman 
To be of worth and worthy estimattOH; 

in which sense it is common. 

139. Line 44: hearme call Margaret, Uero; hear Margaret 
term tne Bohacuio.—Q. Ff. read "hear Margaret term 
me Claudio." There is nothing to lead one to believe 
that there is a misprint here; but the difficulty is an 
obvious one: and. believing the author to have made a 
slip, we have adopted Theobald's emeiulatioii of Bora- 
chio for Claudio after serious consideration. It may 
be remarked that this is not only a question of verbal 
alteration; it is a (luestion of making what is a very im- 
portant incident in the plot — in fact one may almost say 
the main incident un which the play turns— intelligible 
to the audience. Borachio begins by saying: " Tell them 
that you know that Hero loves me;" he says nothing as 
to his being called Claudio l)y her, nor is there any subse- 
quent mention of this fact in the account given of the 
scene by Borachio. Compare ill. 3. 153-157. Nor does 
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Claudia make any allusion to it when be denounces Hero 
in the church, iv. 1. 84, 85; nor does Borachio in his con- 
fession, V. 1. 235-251. If Margaret was intended, while 
personating Hero, to call Borachio by the name of Clau- 
die, it could only have been, as Malone suggests (Var. Ed. 
vol vii. p. 54). because, in her assumed character, she 
wished to pass off her lover Borachio as her engaged 
husband Claudio, in case of anyone overhearing her talk. 
But of what possible use could such a deception have 
been? If a man was heard talking with Hero the night 
before her marriage under such suspicious circumstances, 
it could scarcely have made matters much better, if there 
had been anyone by, to hear her call him Claudio, because 
it would have given very serious ground for suspicion that 
she and Claudio had anticipated the marriage ceremony. 
But let us examine the question as to the effect which 
this notable device of Borachio was to have on Claudio 
and Don Pedro. To see her, as he thought, talking with 
another man, with whom it was evident she was carrying 
on an intrigue, and calling tliat man Claudio, would have 
given Claudio one of two impressions: either that he was 
so much in her mind that she had called her lover Clau- 
dio by mistake; or that, for some time past, this lover 
had been, as it were, impersonating him: surely such a 
detail in the plot would not have been passed over, either 
by him or by Don Pedro, in total silence. We should cer- 
tainly have expected, if such really had been the case- 
that is to say, if Claudio had heard Borachio called by the 
name of Claudio — that he would have made some remark 
thereon. But though we do not see the scene absolutely 
in action, we have no less than three different accounts 
of it in the course of the play; and in none of these accounts 
is there anything to justify us in the belief that Borachio 
was called by the name of Claudio. It would appear that 
tlie whole incident did not occupy much space of time; 
that no attempt was made by Claudio or Don Pedro to 
identify the supposed lover of Hero at the time; and, for 
the dramatic purpose required, it is obvious that it would 
produce a much more violent impression upon Claudio to 
hear Hero use the name of Borachio than to hear her use 
his own name. 

But there is another point which requires consideration 
as between Margaret and Borachio. Is it more probable 
that he would have induced her to take part in this de- 
ceptiun, if it was arranged that she was to call him Clau- 
dio f I think not; because it would have made her sus- 
pect at once that something wrong was intended. The 
Cambridge edd. suggest, in their note on this passage 
(note xii. vol. ii.), that " the author meant that Bora- 
cliio should persuade her to play, as children say, at being 
Hero and Claudio." Inhere certainly is some probability 
that such might have been the original intention of the 
dramatist. It has been already pointed out that the in- 
cident is not represented, it is only described; and it is 
quite possible that, in making up the plot in his own 
mind, Shakespeare might have pictured Borachio as say- 
ing something like this to Margaret: " I want you to put 
on your mistress's clothes and to talk to me to-night out 
of the window; I will call you Hero, and you can call me 
Claudio; and we can fancy that we are engaged to be mar- 
ried." Such a proposal, though not very probable, and 
one for which there could be no apparent object, might, I 
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from its very childish absurdity, disarm Margaret's ws- 
picions; but it is at least quite as probable that she was 
persuaded merely to put on Hero's dress out of womanly 
vanity, to see how she looked when dressed as her mi»- 
tress; and that Borachio only called her Hero at the 
moment, when he saw that Claudio and the others were 
present On the whole it seems to us that the reasons 
for retaining the reading of Q. Ff. involve an explanation 
too subtle for an audience to grasp at such a moment If 
the actor were to speak the words hear Margaret term me 
Claudio without any explanation, nine out of ten of the 
audience would come to the conclusion that he had made 
some blunder. 

140. Line 50: teeming TRUTH o/ Hero's ditloyalty.'- 
Truth is here used in a somewhat peculiar sense = " true 
or genuine proof." Ff. have truths. Hero's is the reading 
of Q. Ff., unnecessarily changed to her by Capell. 

ACT II. ScKNE 3. 

141. Lines 17, 18: now will he lie ten nights awake, carp- 
ing the fashion of a new doublet — This is probably a re- 
ference to the well-known wood-cut of the naked English- 
man with a pair of shears in his hand, which figures at the 
head of the first chapter of Andrew Horde's Boke of Know, 
ledge, having under it some verses commencing as fol- 
lows: 

I Am an Eni^jrsh man, and naked I stand here 
Musyng in my mynd, what rayment I shal were 
For now I wyll were thys and now I wyl were that 
Now 1 wyl were I cannot tel what. 

See Merchant of Venice, note 57. 

142 Line 19: note he is turn'd ORTHOGRAPHY.— This is 
the reading of Q. Ff. Howe altered it to orthographer; 
Capell proposed orthographist. Many modem editors 
follow B4}we; but no alteration is necessary. It is an in- 
stance of the use of the abstract for the concrete, which 
is conmion enough in Shakespeare. Some instances of a 
very similar use of this by no means uncommon poetical 
license may be given: 62a«pA«my= blasphemer. Tempest, 
V. 1. 218; chastity =cYita\je woman, Cymbeline. iL 2. 14; 
eouyi«<!Z = counsellors. Rich. III. iL 3. 20; enehanttnent= 
enchanter, Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 445; enoounters^eucoyxn- 
terer. Love's Labour's Lost. v. 2. 82; >f^(ormafu>n= in- 
former, Coriolanus. iv. 6. 58 ; reports = reporter, Antony 
and Cleopatra, ii. 2. 47. Compare Love's Labour 's Lost, 
note 29. 

143. Line 35: NOBLK, or not I for an ANGEL.— Similar 
puns on the names of the coins tioble and angel, are 
common enough. Compare Richard II. v. 5.67, 68, an«l 
note 322. For the coin at^el, see Merchant of Venice, 
note 180. 

144. Line 36: and her hair shall he qf what colour U 
please God. —As to the practice of wearing false hair, 
here alluded to, see Love's labour 's Lost, note 1S4; and 
Merchant of Venice, note 227. 

146. Line 38: Enter Don Pedro. Claudio. and Leonatn. 
followed by Balthazar carrying a lute.— In the Qnarto 
the stage-direction here is: Enter Prince Leonato Claudio 
and muMic; and, lower down, line 44. Enter BaUhaxmr 
wUh music. In Ff. the stage-direcUou is Enter Prince, 
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Leonato, Claudia, and Jacks Wilson: the latter being 
tbe singer who acted Balthazar. It would seem, from the 
atage-direction of the Quarto, that musicians came on 
with Don Pedro and the others; but the unnecessary re- 
petition of teith tnuaie at Balthazar's entrance shows that 
there waa some confusion here. From Don Pedro's speech 
(line 45) "well hear that song again," it appears that 
Balthazar baa already sung a song. It does not speak of 
any other music being heard; that is to say, if we take 
mutic in lines 89 and 43 to refer to the song as about to 
be song. Most modem editors put the stage-direction 
music before Benedick's speech, line 60; the Cambridge 
edd. put air for mioie. It is possible that Balthazar was 
intended to be accompanied in his song by one or more 
mnsiciaut on stringed instruments; but it is more pro- 
bable that the accompaniment was intended to be played 
by himself, or rather to appear to be so played, being 
really furnished by the orchestra; because in Don Pedro's 
speech below (lines 8&-S9) he asks Balthazar to get them 
"some excellent mugie" for the next night He would 
acan^ly say that if any musicians were present. 

According to Bumey (quoted in Var. £d. vol vii. p. 60) 
the name Balthazar was perhaps taken "from the cele- 
brated Baltazarino. called de Beaujoyeux," an Italian vio- 
linist, in great "favour at the court of Henry II. of France 
1577." But we have had the same name in the Merchant 
of Venice and Romeo and Juliet, in both cases as that of 
a servant. 

146. Lines 4:i, 44: 

the music ended. 
We'll JU THE KID-FOX with a pennyworth. 

This is the reading of both Q. and Ff., in which kid-fox is 
also hyphened, and the A: is very distinct; so that there 
is no doubt that, however unintelligible, we must accept 
this as the reading of the old copies. The obvious and 
plausible emendation " hid/oz" was first made by War- 
burton, and was followed by Dyce without a word of 
comment. Steevens also proposed the same reading, 
basing it on the well-known passage in Hamlet, iv. 2. 32, 
33: "Hide /ax, and all after." which seems to refer to 
some popular form of the game of " Hide and Seek," or " I 
spy," as it is called in some schools. But. unfortunately, 
no passage has l>een found, in any writer of the Eliza- 
bethan or ante- Elizabethan period, Ki^ng any account 
of such a game, or of the expression hid fox or hide fax. 
With regard to the proposed emendation of " hid fox," it 
may be worth noting that In a song, called The Conceal- 
ment, in the collection entitled The Merry Drollerie(1061), 
there is a refrain: 

Nay. that were a foUx, they<» \s unholy, 
And yet he hath the ^ace to hide. 

.—EIm worth's Reprint, pt. ii. p. 15. 

Ritson suggested that "Hd-fox" might mean nothing 
more than "young fox." But it is impossible to accept 
this suggestion, unless some instance can be brought for- 
ward of so very singular a use of the word kid. Such an 
expression as dog-fox may be admissible; but what there 
can be in common between a kid and a young fox it is 
impossible to imagine. Kid, in its well-known slang 
sense of a child, does not appear to have been used in 
Sliakespeare's time; nor does the sense of to iirid=to 



cheat, which might give a clue to the meaning of "Arid- 
fox," appear to have existed at that period. If "hid- 
fox " were the right reading, we should not expect to find 
the words hyphened, unless such an expression was in 
use in the game of Hide and Seek as a regularly recog- 
nized phrase. A more plausible explanation of " kid- 
fox " has been given by supposing that kid here has the 
same meaning as it has in Chaucer, who uses the word 
kid or kidde = "discovered;" but the expression seems 
to have had no such meaning in the literature of Shake- 
speare's time. It is possible that "kid fox" may have 
been in use in the game of " Hide Fox," if there was such 
a game; and that it might have been employed by the 
children, when they discovered the hiding-place of the 
fox. It is evident, from the context, that Benedick was 
not successfully hiding (see line above), and that the two 
others saw him immediately after their entry, so that 
"kid-tox," in this last sense, would be appropriate 
enough, quite as appropriate as "hid-tox." 

147. Line 50: I pray thee, sing, and let me v?oo no more. 
— For icoo, in this sense = "entreat," "urge," compare 
Cymbeline. iii. 6. 09, 70: 

Were you a woman, youth, 
I should woo hard but be your groom; 

and Othello, iii. 3. 203: " Wood me to steal it" 

148. Line 50: Note notes, forsooth, and NOTHING I - It 
would appear that nothing was pronounced noting some- 
times. We have it rhyming to doting in Sonnet xx. 10-12: 

Till Nature, as she wrouf^ht thee, fell a-detiH£, 

And by addition r.ie of thee defeated, 

By adding; one thing to my purpose notkiitg. 

Probably it was usually pronounced no-thing in two syl- 
lables; the short pronunciation of the word, in use nowa- 
days, is only a vulgarism, and was then unknown. 

149. Lines 60-62: Is it not stratuje that sheeps' guts should 
hale souls out qf men's bodies t— We are so accustomed to 
talk of catgut in connection with fiddle-strings, that the 
word iheepfi' gutt here seems strange; but it is neverthe- 
less perfectly accurate. I am again indebted to Mr. 
Julian Marshall for the following note on this point: 
" Fiddle-strings were never made from the intestines of 
cats, always from those of sheep or goats, preferably the 
former; but the best are made from the guts of lambs at 
a certain period of their development, September being 
about the time when the string-making trade is most ac- 
tive. The best strings are made at Rome, or in Italy; next, 
in France; last, in England. The reason is supposed to be 
that in Italy the manufacture is carried on in the open 
air, which is not done here, nor in France, I think." The 
derivation of catgut is very uncertain, the only one given 
in any dictionary that I can find is in Worcester, on the 
authority of Notes and Queries (no reference given), 
namely, that it is a corruption of gut-cord; but is it not 
more probably a corruption of kit-gut, from kit, a small 
fiddle? 

150. Line 71: Iley nonny, noimt/. — This refrain, like 
many refrains to songs, has no meaning. It occurs in a 
song called "The Shepheards lamentation for the losse 
of his Love" in the collection entitled The Choice Drol- 
lery, 1656, every verse of which ends with II y nonny 
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twnny no (Ebsworth's Reprint, pp. 66-67). Compare 
Ophelia's song iu Hamlet, iv. 5. 165: 

Nejr Hon nonrty, ucHHy, hty Honuy; 

and a somewhat similar refrain in As Yon Like It, in the 
Second Page's song, v. iii. 18: 

With a hty, and a ho, and a hey nonino. 

There seems to be a reference to this song in Beamnont 
and Fletcher's Scornful Lady, ilL 2. where the Captain 
says to the Steward, "Be hlUhe and bonny Steward." 

151. Line 84: / had as lief have heard the night-raven. 
—Compare IIL Henry VL note 333. Harting says (p. 102) 
that Goldsmith, in his Animated Nature, calls the bittern 
the night-raven, and spealcs tlius of it from his personal 
experience : " I remember, in the place where 1 was a 
boy, with what terror the bird's note affected the whole 
Tillage; they considered it as the presage of some sad 
erent, and generally found, or made one to succee<l it If 
any person in the neighbourhood died, they supposed it 
could not be otherwise, for the night-raven had foretold 
it; but if nobody happened to die, the death of a cow or 
a sheep gave completion to the prophecy." 

152. Line 96: stalk on, stalk on; the fowl n'to.— This is 
an allusion to the nse of the painted figure of a horse or 
bull for stalking wild-fowl and other game. In a Cava- 
lier's Note Book, by William BUndell, written at the 
latter end of the seventeenth century (edited by the Rev. 
T. K Gibson, 1880), is given an interesting description of 
this device: "The use of ttalkinj-horses is great and 
notably advantageous in some parts. Horses are easily 
taught Some do use to have a painted horse carried 
upon a frame. But, doubtless, a bust is more easy and 
not less useful. I know some to have stalked so near to 
partridges that the birds have pecked at the horses' lega 
Let your painted horse or cow have one side of a different 
colour to the other" (pp. 106, 107). 

153. Line 107: it is past the infinite of thought— Wta- 
burton made a great ditflculty over this passage, and 
wanted to substitute definite fur infinite; but the mean- 
ing is very simple. Speaking, intentionally, in an exag- 
gerated style Leonato means to say that Beatrice's affec- 
tion is so violent, that it is past the power of thought to 
conceive the depth or vehemence of her love. Infinite is 
used = tnyfnjfy in two other passages in Shakespeare; in 
Two Gent of Verona, ii. 7. 70: " instances of infinite of 
love;' and Troilus and Crossida, ii 2. 29: "the past-pro- 
portion of his infinite." 

154. Line 114: S/ie uriU sit you,— you heard my daughter 
tell you how.— Leontiio breaks off abruptly after sit you. 
He is probably goiug to say. " She will sit you ever so 
long, writing letters to Benedick." Compare what he says 
below, lines 137. 138: " there wUl she sit in her smock till 
she have writ a sheet of paper." 

155. Line 146: she tore the letter into a thousand HALF- 
PENCE. -Theobald thought that this only meant "pieces 
of tlie same bigness." Compare As You Like It, iii. 2. 
372: " they were all like one another as ha^f-penee are." 
Halfitenee in Elizabeth's time were of silver, and a very 
small coin, smaller (according to Rolfe) than an Ameri- 
can half -dime. Silver pennies are still iBaued once a year, 
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on Maundy lliursday. Copper coins were nob regukuriif 
issued in England till 1672; thongh they were coined flnt 
in 1609, and more numerously in 1665. In Ireland thsy 
were issued as early as 1339; in Scotland, 1406; in France, 
1530. The silTer pennies were originally stamped with a 
cross. BO that they could be hrakan into half or qnarlsr 
piecea 

156. Lines 163, 154: tears her hair, prays, CURSES;— 
"0 sioeet Benedick! Ood give me patience !"—Co\hef» 
MS. substituted for curses, cries. (Tertainly curses seems 
rather out of place here. Grant White and Hudson both 
adopt Collier's emendation. Halliwell suggests that per- 
haps Shakespeare wrote curses, prays. It is scarcelj 
necessary to alter the text here. In both Q. and Ff. there 
is only a comma after curses; but by putting a break the 
sense becomes quite clear. The speaker is eridently pi«> 
tending to quote Beatrice's own words, and imitating her 
manner; and his action supplies, as it were, the place (A 
the words and then she cries, or some such expression. 

157. Line 177: / would have daff'd all other respeett. 
—This verb is the same as dii^= do off. Shakespeare osei 
this form again in Lover's Complaint, 297: 

There my white stole of chastity I daff'd. 

It occurs again in this play, v. 1. 78: " Canst thou so do/ 
me?" i.e. put me off; and in L Henry IV. iv. 1. 96: 

that daff'd the world aside. 
And bid it pass. 

It probably was either a later or a provincial form of d</; 
as, in two or three of the places in which it occurs, F. S 
alters it to doff; e.g. in Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 4. 13, snd 
Othello, iv. 2. 176. The word dag= " a fool" is used tqr 
Chaucer. Da/ would seem also to mean to cheat unl 
the noun daff is used for a coward. 

158. Line 189: a CONTEMFTIBLK spirie.— This is the 00I7 
instance of the use of this word = " scornful.'* "disdain- 
ful." It does not occur again in Shakespeare except in L 
Henry VI. I. 2. 75: 

To shine on my coiUemftibl* estate ; 

where he uses it in its ordinary sense of "despicable," 
" mean." In II. Henry VI. L 3. 86. and John iL L 384. he 
uses contemptuous in the sense first given = " disdainful" 
Steevens quotes from Darius, a tragedy by Lord SterUne. 
1603: "in a proud and contemptible manner," where con- 
temptible "certainly means contemptuous;" and ftom 
Drayton's 24th Song of his Polyolbion. where the passage 
refers to a hermit who 

The mad tumultuous world conUmptMy forsook. 
And to his quiet cell by Crowland him betook. 

— Var. Ed. voL viL pp. 60, 6?. 

159. Line 195: And I take him to be vaZiant.— This line 
is given by Q. to Claudio. We follow Ft in giving it to 
Leonato. 

160. Line 208: let her WEAR it our with good counaeL— 
This is a very forcible expression, the meaning beii^ "let 
her efface gradually," i.e. conquw " her passion solely by 
good counsel," that is, by wise reflection. There is no 
precisely similar use of wear out in Shakespeare. Perhaps 
we may compare Cymbeline, i. 4. 08: "this genUeman's 
opinion by this worn out." 
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come near that coaat where she uieth, Dor sit by tlie place 
where she standeth" (Var. Ed. toI. vii. p. 71). Drake 
(vol. {. p. 27U) says: "A hauuard is a species of hawk wild 
and difficult to be reclaimed, and which, if not well 
trained, flies indiscriminately at every bird." I cannot 
find any mention of this term in Oervase Markham's "The 
Gentlemans Academic, or, The Booke of S. Albons." 1 1595. 
In his reprint of the "Booke for Kepingeof Sparhawkes" 
(aliout 1575) Hartiug in the Glossary (sub "Eyess") quotes 
D'Arcussia in his " Fauconnerle," 1605, who, among the 
five different names assigned to hawks, gives "(5) Agar 
(mot H^breu qui signifle, estranger), if she has once 
moulted." He adds " hence our word Haggard applied 
to a wild-caught old hawk" (p. 42). Under Haggard, how- 
ever, he gives '*adj. living in a hedge (hag); hence wild. 
Technically a hawk that has been caught after assuming 
its adult plumage " (p. 43). In his Ornithology of Shake- 
speare he thus explains this word: "By * haggard' is 
meant a wild-caught and unreclaimed mature hawk, as 
distinguished from an ' eyess,' or nestling; that is, a young 
hawk taken frr>m the 'eyrie' or nest" (p. 57). It must be 
confessed that we have a choice of derivations, if not of 
meanings, for the word. Shakespeare uses the term hag- 
gard twice In Taming of the Shrew, iv. 1. 106: 

Another way I have to man my ha^x^ard; 

again, iv. 2. S», 39: 

which hath as long lov'd me 
As I have lov'd thik proud disdainful haggard: 

in Twelfth Night, iii. 1. 71, 72: 

Anrl, like the haf^z^ird, check at every feather 
That comes before his eye. 

It is pretty certain, from the last quotation, that the sense 
in which Shakespeare uses the word is that of "an un- 
trained hawk," and iiot of any particular species. (Com- 
pare a passage in Beaumont and Fletcher's Scornful Lady, 
V. 8, in a speech of the Elder Loveless.) The first quota- 
tion from the Taming of the Shrew confirms this; in the 
second case the meaning of the word might be doubtful. 
Haggard is used adjectively in Othello, iii. 3. 200-263: 

If I do prove her haa^rd. 
Though that her Jesses were my dear heart-strrngs, 
I Id whistle her odf and let her down the wind. 
To prey at fortune; 

where it would appear to mean "wild," "unfaithful." Of 
other instances of the use of the word haggard we have 
in The Spanish Tragedy or The Second Part of Hieronymo, 
actL: 

In time all hagg.trd hawks will htoop to lure. 

— Dodsley. vc4. v. p. 36. 

The substantive hag'jardne«8 occurs in Lyly, Euphues, 
1579: " Though the Fawlcon be reclaimed to the fist, she 
retyreth to her hagjardwtte: . . . etlncation can haue 
no she we, where the excellencye of Nature doth 1)eare 
sway" (Arbers Reprint, p. 41). Compare also Tlie City 
Nightcap (licensed Oct. 1624). act iv.: "\Miat. have ye not 
brought this young wild haggard to the lure yet V (Dixls- 
ley, vol. xili. p. 161); in Massingcr, The Maid of Honour, 
li. 2: 

A proud fut^gard, 

An<I not to be reclaim'd! 

—Works, p. a^a. 



in Lingua (1607), ii. 5: 

with a wondrous flight 

Of falcons, haggards^ hobbies, terselets, 

LaiuirdsS amd goshawks, sparhawks. and ravenous birdv 

— DodJey, voL xx. p. 379. 

In all these quotations, with the exception of the last 
passage from Lingua, it is pretty clear that haggard 
means "a hawk that is untamed or untrained;" but in 
the last quotation it would seem to mean a particular 
species, as it is included among a list of the various kinds 
of hawka. 

As to the expression haggards qf the rock, in The Gentle- 
mans Academic, in the sectitm "To what Honour aU 
Hawkes do belong" (p. 14, B ii), we find, assigned to a 
duke, "a Falcon qf the Bocke." This, one would think, 
meant a Per^^ne Falcon; but in the very next paragraph 
we find that an earl may claim " a falcon peregrine;" and 
In the two preceding paragraphs the gerfalcon is said to 
belong to a king, and the "Falcon gentle, and a Tercel 
gentle" to a prince. Of the various members of the 
family of Falconidse used for hunting purposes, the Cher- 
falcon and the Peregrine Falcon build only on rocks. The 
Merlin builds generally on the ground, but sometimes 00 
rocks, and is still called in parts of the country the Stone 
Falcon. Yarrell sa}'s: "It is not, however, improbable 
that the habit of sitting on a bare stone or iwrtion of 
rock, by which this species has acquired the name of Stone 
Falcon, is common to it at all ages, and in other countries. 
In France it is called Le Bochi^r and Faueon de Bvche; 
and In Oermany Stein-Falkt. This bird occasionally 
builds on rocks" (vol. i. p. 50X The Hobby and the Oos- 
hawk invariably btiild on trees, as also the Sparrowhawk. 
Yarrell says: " Young Peregrines of the year, on account 
of the red tinge of their phunage, are called, the female, 
a Red Falcon, and the male, a Red Tiercel, to distinguish 
them from older birds, which are called Haggard*, or 
intermewed Hawks" (voL i. p. 35). 

It would appear from the numerous quotations given 
above, that the word haggard was used by later writers 
in somewhat a lax sense. It certainly meant, generally 
speaking, a hawk more or less wild and untrained; and, 
probably from the fact that the females of some species 
were wilder than others, tlie word haggard came to be 
used by some writers of one species of Falcon only, but It 
never seems to I)c used of the male bird. 

171. Line 42: To wish him icre$tle with afeetinn.^Yor 
this use of the verb to viah, compare I. Henry VI. iL 5. 
96: "the rest I \ti»h thee gather;" and Alls WeU, 11. 1. 
184. 

172. Line 45: DeJterve <i« FULL a$ fortunate a fc^rf— So 
Q., F. 1, F. 2. Some adopt the punctuation of F. 3, F. 4. 
and place a comma after full, making full an adjective 
used In the same sense at in Othello, i. 1. 66: 

What a/f/// fortune does the thick-Ii^M owe : 

but It seems better to take It as an advert) =/ii//y. Com- 
pare Two Oentlemen of Verona, iv. 4. 191: 

Were/W// as lovely as is thii of hers ; 
and Sonnet liv. 5: 

The canker-blooms have/W// as devp a dye. 



1 This is really a new edition of Juliana Barnes' celebrated Boke of 
llawkynge, Sec. (1436I. 
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inthenlgnof Jam«t.,ire Dod thU paratraph: "Walttr 
falluerly. of Oalluerly In Yc.rlieahlre E^iuler murdt^ 
i. ot hli yoanB chlldnn itablwd hl> ntfe Into the bodle 
with full purpoie t<> haue niur<1red licr A Inatantly went 
Crohii hDOBsio hiLUe Elaine hit youcKCit child at Knne, 
Kotwiuiircuenleil. FurwhlchfactathlitrtalMnYorlM, 
hf^catocKl niiil«,^ waa lodged to bee yrat lodrath, ac- 
coidlng to 'Which lodgment hee 'wu executed at the 
cutollot Vorke the G.<i>(Aucruil" (pp «T<l.ffn.y, andcom- 
pa^Uiiaaanfor Usaaun, T. L £9i: Mairylng apunk, 
my Icrd, ta prmting U- death, whlpi^nit, and hanglns," 

hurelaty at Welli. waa cndemneil imA .-.r.-ultvl, aud 11 
wai not till 1S2T that an act waa paHed, dlr«ctlii« the 
court to enter a plea nt nut guilty when the prlaonar. 
" dumb by malice," relnaed to plead. 

ITS. Line 79: It twrr a BinrlH dMM nUK tit irah 
miKlt.— Hii Q., except that It hai rAcn Inttead of fAoH, a 
miaprlnt. F. 1 read! "Man ru die: " P. I, F. S, 



F. » (oml 



If than 



Bitter li obirlomly either an emir ur an ofllcloui correo- 
tlon. 

ISO. Line BO: die vith nciLiifo.- Whether any peiwm 
waa ever iKitled todeatk. eii'ispl Ibe iinlortunate lady 
whuaehuiliand'ielflpytl(rnredlnMi».J»rley'aWaxwoTki, 
li not known. It certainly wai In the nlim'Oil Elliabeth 
that the monater who lidrlrd bla wife to death wai np. 
pijavil to flimrlah. 

Por tlie aomewbat •Imllar wonl InMingi twed aa a M- 
.jtlnMi-,<'<.Tiiiii.r,'I!I Ilency\n.v i.Vt: 

lai. Line fj:'™;'"!'"". — Thill word imly i«cura once 
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182. Lines 100, 101: 

When are you married, inadatnf 
Hero. Why, evert day, to-morrow. 

I have adopted Mr. P. A. Daniel's explanation of the 
phrase every rfay=" Immediately, without delay as the 
French incetiamment" (See New Shak. 8oc. Trans., 1877- 
70, pt. li. p. 145). But I cannot see that the passage he 
quotes from Middleton's Your Five Gallants is conclusive. 
In the Var. Ed. (vol. vii. p. 77) the line is thus punc- 
tuated: 

Why, every day;— to-morrow: Come, ffo in; 

which does not render the sense much more intelligible. 
Staunton's explanation, which Dyce adopts, is that Hero 
means: ** I am married (*.«*. a married woman) every day 
[after] to-morrow;" but this is hardly satisfactory. It 
seems curious that Ursula should not know on what day 
her mistress is going to be married. Why may be equiva- 
lent here to Why, did you not remembert 

183. Line 107: What fire is in mine earst Can this be 

fni«?— Surely there can be no doubt that Beatrice refers 

to the very common superstition that persons' ears bum 

when some one is speaking about them. Steevens (Var. 

Ed. vol. vil. p. 77) quotes from The Castell of Courtesie, 

Ac, 1582, p. 78: 

Of the burning o/ttu earts. 

That I doe credite ^ue 

vnto the saying old, 
Which is, when as Ou e^tres doe bume, 

some thing on thee is told. 

Chapman alludes to this same popular belief in ttie 22nd 
Book of the Iliad: 

Now burnes my ominous eare 
With whispering, " Hector's self conceit hath cast away his host." 

—Works, vol. ii. p. an. 

This superstition seems to be common to the folk-lore of 
many different parts of the world. According as it is 
the right ear or the lejt ear, which tingles or bums, so 
are you being praiseii or abused; though, in some parts, 
the sides are reversed, and the left bums when you are 
praised, the right when someone speaks ill of you. 

164. Line 110: No glory lives behind t?te back qfsuch.— 
That is to say, people who are proud and scornful are 
never praised behind their backs; and, therefore, when 
listening, are not likely to hear any good of themselves. 
Mr. Collier's Old Corrector could not leave this simple 
sentence alone, but altered it to: 

No glory lives but in the lack c/stuh. 

186. Line 112: Taming my tcHd heart to thy Umng 
hand.— A simile evidently taken from falconry, and pro- 
bably 8uggeste<l to Beatrice through having heard her- 
self compare<l to a "wild haggard of the rock." See 
above, line 36, and note 170. 

It will be noted that this soliloquy of Beatrice's is very 
inferior to that of BeneiUck's. and that it is written in 
alternate rhyme. Pcrhain Shakespeare intentionally made 
the difference between the two soliloquies as marked as 
possible. Women are not, as a rule, given to self-analysis 
so much as men. Being accustomed to act on impulse, 
they do not care to prove, even to themselves, that their 
conduct Is logical. 
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ACT III. Scene 2. 

186. Line 4: if you'll vouchsafe me.— For this con- 
struction of the verb vouefisa/e compare Comedy of 
Errors, v. 1. 282: " touchsaje me speak a word." In the 
text the infinitive is understood, and there is no instance 
of such a use of the verb, except it be in Love's Laboor 's 
Lost, V. 2. 888, where Armado is interrapted while saying 
" Sweet majesty, vouchsafe me." 

187. Line 6: the new QLOSS of your marriage.— ComptLte 
Macbeth, i. 7. 33, 34: 

Golden opinions from all sorts of people. 
Which would be worn now in their nea/est gloss: 

and Othello, i. 3. 227, 228: " to slubber the gloss of your 
new fortunes." 

186. Lines 10, 11: he hath tu-iee or thrice OUT Cupid's 
BOW-STRING.— In Hansanl's Book of Archery, 1840, we 
ftnd (p. 107): " To rush upr>n an archer and sever his bow- 
string by Uie stroke of a sword, or otherwise, seems to have 
lieen a common expedient in ancient battles, either to 
place an enemy hors du combat, or check the impetoons 
valour of a brave companion in amis." He gives an in- 
stance taken from Uubbanl's History of the troubles of 
New England, 1073, of an incident of this kind: "at 
which time an Indian, drawing an arrow, would have 
killed me, had not one Davis, my sergeant, rushed for- 
wards and cut the bowstring with (his) courtlace (t.e. 
cutlas)." Compare Mids. Night's Dream, note 62. 

189. Line 11: the little uangman.— See Two Oent of 
Verona, note 106. This name may have been given to 
(?upid, because, as the God of Love, he is instrumental in 
tying the fatal knot of so many people. Compare III. 
Henry VI. iii. 3. 65: "With nuptial ktiot;" and Antony 
and Cleopatra, ii. 2. 128, 129: 

to knit your hearts 
With an unsUppin^ tn,}t. 

190. Line 21: / have the toothache.— Boswell quotes 
from Beaumont and Fletcher's The False One, ii. 3: 

Oh, this sounds man|;^Iy> 

Poorly, and tcurvily, in a soldier's mouth 1 

You had best be troubled with the tooth-ache too. 

For lovers ever are. —Works. voL i. p. 396. 

191. Line 24: You must hako it first, and draw it 
afterwards.— The allus'on is to the punishment for trea- 
son, to be hanged, dravrfi, and quartered. Under the Imu-- 
barous law which was enforced in Shakespeare's time, 
drawing of the entrails took place while the wretched 
victim was still alive. 

192. Line 27: Where is but a humour or a WORM? -The 
idea that the toothache was caused by a tromi is a very 
old one, and still lingers in jmrts of Scotland. (See Borneo 
and Juliet, note 51.) In Batman upon Bartholomew (bk. v. 
chap. 20), we have: "And if Wormes be the canse, full 
sore ache is bred: for they eating, pearce into the subtill 
sinew, and make the teeth to ake, and grieue them very 
sore" (p. 45). Batman's lK>ok is one that Shakespeare 
must almost certainly have read, and he might have been 
thinking of this passage. Chettle in Elind Hart's Dream, 
speaking of the practices of •• t«H>th-drawers," says: "An- 
other sort get hot wiers, and with them they bume out 
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the Uforme that so torments the greened" . . . "Others 
there are that perswade the pained to hold their moutha 
open oner a basen of water by the Are side, and to cast 
iDto the fire a handfull of henbane seede, the which na- 
turally hath in euery seede a little worme; the seedes 
breaking In the fire, vie a kind of cracking, and oat of 
them, it ia hard, among so many, if no tconne fly into the 
water: which teonnea the deceieuers alBrme to haue fallen 
from the teeth of the diseased" (Reprint, New Shak. Soc. 

193. Lines 33-87: as, to be a Dutchman to-day, a French- 
man to-morrow; or in the 8HAFE qf two countries at once, 
at, a German from the toaitt downvoard, all SLOPS, and 
a Spaniard from the hip tiptcard, NO doublet. — The 
greater part of this passage (from or in the to doublet) 
ia omitted in Ff., probably because some great German 
or Spanish ambassadors or personages were in England 
at the time it was played. In Dekker's Seuen deadly 
£Unnes of London, in the chapter entitled: " Apishnesse: 
Or The flift dayes Triumph" is the following passage: 
*' For an English-mans suite is like a traitors. bodie that 
hath been hanged, drawne, and quartered, and is set yp 
in seuerall places: his Codpeece is in Denmarke, the 
collor of his Duble [t], and the belly in France: the wing 
and narrowe sleeue in Italy; the short waste hangs oner 
a Ihttch Botchers stall in Vtrich: his huge Sloppes speakes 
Spanish : Polonia giues him the Boates: the blocke for 
his heade alters faster then the Feltmaker can fltte him, 
and thereupon we are calle<l in scome Blockheaden. And 
thus we that mocke euerie Nation, for keeping one 
fashion, yet steale patches from euerie one of them, to 
peece out oar pride, are now laughing-stocks to them, 
because their cut so scuruily becomes us" (Arber's Re- 
print, pp. 36, 37) 

It is probable that thape here has the technical sense 
which it had in the language of the theatre, viz. a charac- 
teristic dress or disguise. For instance, in &Iiddleton's 
Part of the Entertainment to King James ^c we have 
"The Four Elements, in proper thapeg, artificially and 
aptly expressing their qualities drc." (Works, vol. v. p. 209); 
and again in Massinger's The Bondman, v. 3: 

Look better on this virKin, and consider. 
This Persian shape laid by. and she appearing: 
In a Greekish dress, such as when first you saw her. 

—Works, p. 131. 

See also Love's Labour's Lost, note 112. 

Shakespeare uses ulvps in the plural in only one other 
passage, viz. in II. Henry IV. i.2. 34: "the satin for my short 
cloak and my tlopt." For slop in the singular see Love's 
Labour 's Lost, note 112. Planch^ in his Cyclopaedia of 
Costome (p. 469), under »lop, says: "The 'slop' aXx>\e men- 
tioned is a body-garment, a hanseline, a Jacket or cassock, 
'cut' so short that it exposed the tight-fitting, particoloured 
hose to an extent deservedly incurring the reprobation of 
the clergy." He also gives an extract from the wardroln; 
aoc«jiunts of the reign of F^dward IV. which proves that 
there were then a kind of shoes which were called slopt, 
ami saj-s that Tarletfin. the great clown in Shakespeare's 
time, was known by " his great clownish slop." There is 
little doubt that the wide breeches, so useful to the clown 
of modem pantomime as a storehouse for stolen goods, 



are lineal descendants of the old tlops or wide Dutch 
breeches. 

For "no doublet" Mason proposetl to read "all doub- 
let," which he said corresponds with the actual dress of 
the old Spaniards; but Malone explains the words as ' 
meaning " all cloak." The Spanish cloak often figures in 
old plays as a means of disguise; the cloak would conceal 
the doublet 

191 Line 41: He brtuhes his hat o mornings.— Ia this 
one of the old signs of being in love? If so, no commen- 
tator seems to have found any passage in any contem- 
porary work which describes it as such. 

195. Lines 46, 47: the old ornament of his cheek hath 
already stuff'd te/inu-&aZZ«.— Undoubtedly it was the cus- 
tom in old times, both in France and in England, to stvg 
tennis-balls with hair. (See Mr. Julian Marshall's Annals 
of Tennis, pp. 11 and 72.) To the allusions given in the 
Var. Ed. (vol. viL p. 81) we may add this from Dek- 
ker's OuU's Hornbook: "A Mohammedan cruelty there- 
fore is it Ui stuff breeches and tennis-baUs with that, 
which, when 'tis once lost, all the hare-hunters in the 
world may sweat tlieir hearts out, and yet hardly catch 
it again " (Reprint, 1812, p. 96). In fact An ir was used gene- 
rally for stuffing. Compare Corinlanus, il. 1. 97-99: " your 
l>eards deserve not so honourable a grave as to stuff a 
lx)tcher's cushion, or to be entombed in an ass's pack- 
saddle." 

196. Line 50: h£ rubs himself tcith civet.— This appears 
to have been a favourite perfume in Shakespeare's time. 
It rather resembles musk in smell, and was made from 
the secretion of the anal glands of the Civetta viverra. 
Shakespeare alludes to it in As Vou Like It, ill. 2. 69, 70: 
''civet is of a baser birth than tar,— the very uncleanly 
flux of a cat;" and in Lear, iv. 6. 132, 133: "Give me an 
ounce of civet, good apothecary, to sweeten my imagina- 
Uon." 

197. Lines 55, 56: 

And vhen was he wont to icash his face f 
D. Pedro. Tea, or to paint himtelf) 

From the first of these two lines some commentators 
have conjectured that washing was not much practised 
in Shakespeare's time. Certainly umch indulgence in it 
would have been dangerous to many of the ladies, or at 
least to their complexions; but is not the meaning of 
wash here, to wash with some preparation for beautify- 
ing the complexion? 

Stubbes devotes nearly four pages (64-67) to a denunci- 
ation of the " oylcs, liquors, unguents, and waters " used by 
women for colouring their faces. He calls all these things 
"sibber-sawccs;" but he seems to think that they were 
made from " giMHlly condiments and holsome confections," 
which certainly is not the case with many of the modem 
face washes. Stubbes apparently makes no allusion to 
the habit of men painting their faces; but no doulit 
effeminate men did so in Shakesi)eare's time, as they do 
sometimes nowadays. 

198. Lines 50, 60: his jesting sjtirit, which is now crept 
into a lute-ntring. and govern'd by PTOl'S.— Q. Ff. read 
" now governed." Walker (vol. ii. p. 214) proposed " new 
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governed," which Dyce adopts. Xoio, as Walker poiuU 
out, is often confused with netc. He gives several in- 
stances, and refers to that passage, among others, in 
Taming of the Shrew, iii. 2. 60, " )ttf unrepaired with knots," 
where we have adopted the emendation "ftetr-repaired" 
instead of "now repaired;" but here we prefer to omit 
the note, which loolcs very much as if it had been repeated 
through a printer's mistake. 

The lute being generally used to accompany love songs 
Claudio says Benedick's " jesting spirit it crept into a lute- 
ttring." Stops mean here the divisions on the finger- 
board of the lute, showing where the finger is to be pressed 
in order to produce certain notes. 

199. Line 71 : She shall be buried— with her face UPWARDS. 
—It U hardly credible that in the Var. Ed. (voL vii. p. 82) 
there is absolutely a page of notes on this passage. Theo- 
bald gravely suggested that we should read "with heeU 
upwards," or "face downuHirds." The meaning of the 
line is very obvious; and one would think that the tone 
of ttie conversation could scarcely have left a doubt on 
this point, namely, that the grave Beatrice was to be 
buried in was the marriage-bed. 

200. Line 72: Yet is this no CHARM for the toothachi^ 
—The following charm is given in Chettle's Kind Harts 
Dream: "First he (i.e. the tooth-drawer) must know your 
name, then your age, which in a little paper he sets 
downe: on the top are these words In verbis, et in verbis, 
et tn lapuiibus sunt virtutes; vnderncath he writes in 
capitall letters A AB ILL A HVIIS OIBBELLA, 
which he sweres is pure Chalde and the names of three 
spirites that enter into the bloud and cause rewmes, and 
so consefiuently the toothache. This paper must be like- 
wise three times blest, and at least with a little frank- 
incense burned, which l>eing thrice vsed, is of power to 
expell the spirites, purifle the bloud, and ease the paine." 
He concludes: " for this I find to be the only remedy for 
the tooth paine, either to haue patience, or pull them 
out" (New Shak. Soc. Reprint, pp. 68, 69X 

201. Line 74: which these HOBBY-HORSES imist not hear. 
— Uobby-horse, as a term of contempt, is generally applied 
to women. .See Love's Labour 's Lost, note 50; Winter s 
Tale, i. 1. 276; and Othello, iv. 1. 160. In the last passage 
the meaning of the word, as api)lied to women, is quite 
obvious: but, when applied to men, it seems to have had 
reference raUier to the tricks which the person who played 
the hobby-horse in the ancient morris-dance was accus- 
tomed to perform. Hobby-horse is applied to a man in 
the following passage in The Duchess of Suffolk by Thomas 
Drew, 1631, c. 4. b: 

CIu. Answere me hobHherse, 
Which way crost he you saw enowf 

I en. Who doe you speake to sir. 
We haue for)fot the hobbihorse. 

A great deal of useful information alK)ut the hobbp-horse 
will be found in act iv. Kcenc 1 of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
A Woman Pleased (Works, vol. il. p. 193). 

202. Line 100: aim better AT ME by tftat I note will 
manifest.— Thl9 is » curious expression. We may compare 
The Two Gent, of Verona, iii 1 45: 

That my divcuvery be not atmtd at: 
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where aimed at means, as we have explained it in a foot- 
note, "guessed." Don John evidently means to convey 
the notion, in his usual sullen manner, that he has been 
misjudged by Claudio; and the sentence may be parm- 
phrased: "Make a better guess at my nature and real 
disposition Uian you have hitlierto done." 

203. Line 110: Leonato's Hero, your Hero, every man'* 
If^o.— This passage is imitated by Dryden in his All for 
Love: "Your Cleopatra, Dolabella's Cleopatra, every 
man's Cleopatra.' 

201 Line 112: The icord is too good to paint OUT her 
wickedness.— Comp&T*i Venus and Adonis, line 290: 

In Umniii|( out a weU-proportion'd steed. 

205. Line 115: you shaU see her chamber -window en- 
ter'd. — It would seem that Don John promises here 
rather more than was performed, for when this notable 
device was originally plannetl between him and Borachit.*, 
the latter only undertook that Margaret should appear at 
the window (see act ii. scene 2). Nor, in the account 
given by Borachio afterwards in the next scene, is any- 
thing said about his actual entrance through the window, 
but only that he talked with Margaret; and all that 
Claudio asks in the church scene (iv. 1. 84, 85) is: 

What mau was he talk'd with you yesternight 
Out at your window betwixt twelve and oneT 

206. Line 132: bear it coldly.— Compure this with our 
modem expression: "Take it coolly. " 

ACT III. Scene 3. 

207. Enter Dogberry and Verges, Skaoual, Oat- 
cake, and Watch.— Q. Ff. have Enter Dogberry and his 
eompartners with the VTatch. Most editors have Enter 
Dogberry and Verges with the Watch; but as we are 
told in the course of the scene that the names of the 
First and Second Watchmen were Htujh Oateake and 
George Seacoal, there is no reastm why we should not 
give them their names as we give to Verges his name. 
Later on in this act, at the beginning of what is scene 5 
in modem editions— the division of the scenes not being 
marked in the old copies — we have " Enter Leonato ami 
the Constable and the Head Borough" evidently meaning 
Dogberry and Verges. As is frequently the case in the 
Qq., as well as in Ff., the prefixes to the speeches of 
the minor characters are very confusing. For instance, 
we have the prefix of Verges in Q.; Verg. in Ff. to the 
second speech in this scene ; and to most of the speeches 
ordinarily assigned to Verges we have his name preflxe<l. 
To the speech beginning " Hugh Oateake, sir" Gine 11), 
Q. Ff. have Watch 1. as a prefix, which we have changed 
to Verges. The speech beginning, " Both which, master 
constable" (line 17) is given to the Second Watchman 
(Watch 2) in Q. Ff. It is evident from Dogberry's speech 
that the speaker's name was Seacoal; but to most of 
the speeches given to this character there is simply the 
prefix Watch in the rest of the scene, up to line 72. It 
would appear from Dogbernj's si>eech O^nes 21-24) that 
Sieaeoal was appoint4>d constable of the watch for the 
night; and we have given him tiie speeches which lielom; 
to that character whether they have the prefix Watch , 
Watch I, or Watc/i 2. 
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Am to the luunes Dogberry and Verye*, Halliwell Bays in 
a note that " Dogberry occurs as a surname in a charter of 
the time of Richard II. and Varget as that of a usurer in 
MS, A»hnwl. 38, where this epitaph is gtren: 'Here lyes 
father Varge*, who died to save charges.' " Dogberry is 
the vulgar name for the dogwood (CornuM »anguinea\ a 
common shrub in our hedgerows, called dogteood, not in 
any way from the animal dog, but because the wood, being 
very hard, was used for skewers; and therefore the shrub 
had its name— for it is ratlier a shrub than a tree — from 
the French dague, a dagger, or perhaps we should say 
from the same root as that word. Verges is the provincial 
corruption for verjuice. 



Line 11: George 5<racoa^— Halliwell would read 
Fratiei*, supposing tliis Seaeoal to be the same as the one 
mentioned in iii. 6. 02; but it appears that the latter was 
the sexton, and it is doubtful whether he was the same 
person as the Seaeoal mentioned here. On the other 
hand, there is so much stress laid upon the fact that this 
George c<iuld both read and write, and as such mistakes 
with regard to Christian names are far from uncommon 
in Shakespeare and other dramatists, Halliwell's proposed 
alteration is very reasonable. 



). Line 23: the viott nenselegM and ftt man for the COlf- 
STABLE OF THE WATCH.- It Wduld seem that one of the 
watchmen was chosen each night to be constable oj the 
watch; and that he acted as leader of the watchmen in 
the alisence of the head constable, and that to him be* 
longed the honour of bearing the lunthom. In Sanmel 
Rowley's pUy, When You See Mc You Know Me, lfl32, 
D. 1 b, there is a stage-direction: "Enter the Constable 
and Watch: Priehall the Coble r beeiiuj one bearing a Lant- 
home;' and it appears from the scene that " the Cobler " 
on this occasi<m acted, in the absence of the constcdfle, as 
the commanding ofBcer of the watch. 

no. Lines 27-31.— This passage is imitated very closely 
in "An Excellent Pleasant N'ew Comedy," called "La<ly 
Alimony," iii. 5 (10^): 

lt'.tt(k. Report Koes, that there be siiirits that patrol familiarly in 
thi% sentry: what %haJl we %ay to them, if they pas^ byf 

cVf/. Did them stand. 

H'atch. But what if they either cinnot or will not? 

C0*t. Let them take tlieiiisclves to their herU, and thank Cnd you 
a/e we'J rid of them. — Dod>]ey, vol. xIt. p. 333. 

And it may be notetl that the stage-direction at the l)c- 
ginulng of that scene is, " Enter Constable and Watch 
in rug gow}U. bilU, and dark lanthornM." 

211. Line 39. — ITe will rather SLEEP than taZJr.— This 
Joke aU^ut the watchmen sleeping seems to have l)een a 
very favourite one witli the old dramatists. In Glai>- 
thurne s Wit in a Constable, v. 1, Busy, the Constable, 
says: 

for your selves you have 

Free leave (or th' i;oo(J oth' cuinnion wealth to 

Sleeve After eleven. 

—Works, vol. i. p. M7. 

Ami further on, in the same act, two constables sintt a 
Sf»ug. the chief burden of which is that constables »leep 
for the good <»f the conuuon wealth; and in When You See 
.Me You Know Me. in the same itcene as the one allu<Ieil 
to aljove, one of the watch is named Dormouse, who goes 



to sleep almost before his watch >>egins. In Lady Ali< 
mony, v. 1, the constable says: " if I hold constable long, 
the deputy of the ward will return me one of the Seven 
Sleepers" (Dodsley, vol. xiv. p. 3:»). In fact it would 
seem that the principal occupation of the watchman was 
to sleep on his "bulk" or l^^nch., 

212. Line 43: have a care that your BILLS be not STOL'N. 
—In When You See Me You Know Me, D. 3. b. King 
Henry VIII. goes in disguise with Sir William Compton 
and steals all the bills of the watchmen. The king says: 

The watch has giuen vs leaue to arme our selues. 
They fcare no djtun^ter. for they sleepe secure: 
C**c carrie those ^i/s we fcate to Ba)-nartis Castle. 

213. Line ^5: the Umi yon MEI>DLE or make vith them, 
— Compare Tn>ilus andCressida, i. 1. 14: "I'll notmeddle 
nor tnake no further." For this 8i)eech and the next 
speech of Dogberry's we may compare tlie speech of 
Busy in Glapthome's Wit in a Constable, v. 1: 

Next, if a thiefe chance to passe thr<:-uj;h your watch. 

I^t him de|>art in |>e.-ice; for shiMiI.l ynu stay him, 

To purchase his redemption he 'Ic impart 

Some of his stolne Koods. and you 're a(^t to take them, 

Which makes you .icccss.try to his theft. 

And so fit food for Tiliurne. —Works, voL I. p. rr;. 

214. Line (K): they that touch pitch mil be deJird.—Th\M 
proverbial saying is a very ancient one. It is found in 
Ecclesiasticus, xiii. 1: "Hu that toucheth pitch, shall be 
dejiled with it." 

216. Line W. If \iou hear a child cry. drc— Steevens 
thought that " i>art of this scene was intended as a bur- 
les(iuc on The Statutes of the Streets, imprinted by Wolfe 
in l-WS" (Var. Ikl. vol. vii. p. >:*). He gives some of tlie 
regulations, of which these two seem the most apposite: 
" 22. No man shall blowe any homo in the night, within 
this citie, or whistle after the h(»ure of nyne of the clock 
in the night, under paine of imprisonment;" and " 30. No 
man shall, after the hour of nyne at night, keepe any 
rule,'^ whereby any such suddaine outcry be made in the 
still of the night, as making any affray, or beating his 
wj-fe, or servant, or singing, or revyling in his house, to 
the disturbance of his neighUmrs, under paj'ne of iiis. 
liiid.' Ac. 

216. Line 79: This is the end of the CHARGE.— It ap- 
I»ear8 to have lK;en the custom of the head ct>nstable to 
charge tlie watch every night In When Y«m See Me You 
Enow Me, I>. 2. b, the Constable iMiys: 

I need not to repeat ye-nr ch.iri;^e a^.iinc : 
Good neiifhboiirit. vse your greatest care I iray. 
And if vnruly persons trouble yee, 
CiU and ile come : so sirs K'''<*dni;;ht. 

In Glaptliome's Wit in a Omstable. v. 1, the Constable 
gives a charg«?. a lM>rtlon of which wc have already quoted; 
and one of the watchmen says: 

I have edified 

More by your cfuirf^r I | romise you, than by 

M.iny A mornings en:r-;isc. 

— W<irks. voL i. p. 336. 

217. Line W: THAT knom the STATIKS.- S«. F. 1; Q., F. 2, 



I Km'e here means "f.ndiKt." " rt-iju: .t.':i." Cfnipare Twelfth 
Night, ii. 3. 137; and nixAtrti.'r. ^Ii■l^. .Ni>:ht'-. Dre.ini, iii. a. 5. 
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F. 3, F. 4 have statuUs. Probably Dogberry was intended 
to mistake the word, and the reading of F. 1 is right. 

218. Lines 90, 91: Ha, ah-ha! WeU, inasterg, goodnight: 
an there be any matter of weight chancet, CALL UP MK. 
—The exclamation at the beginning of this speech shows 
that Dogberry, however unconscious he Is of the liberties 
which he takes with his mother tongue, is perfectly con- 
scious of his own wit. It seems to have been another 
part of the routine for the head constable, after he had 
charged the watch, to retire. In Olapthome's Wit in a 
Constable, Busy uses almost the same words as here, v. 1 

(p. 229): 

and if any businesM 

Be of importance, ai/l me. 

219. Line 92: keep yo^ir felUnn' eounaeU and your oton. 
—In that amusing pamphlet .Shakespeare's L^al Acquire- 
ments Considered, the author. Lord Campbell, brings for- 
ward many quotations to support the theory Uiat Shake- 
speare had been a clerk in an attorney's office Amongst 
them this sentence in Dogberr>''s speech is noted as being 
"the very words of the oath administered by the Judges' 
marshal to the grand jury at the present day " (p. 46). 
Lord Campbell says (p. 45): " There never has been a 
law or custom in England U) 'give a charge' to constables; 
but from time immemorial there has been * a charge to 
grand juries' by the presiding judge." But the extracts 
we have given in the last note seem to prove that there 
was such a custom of giving a charge to the Watch on 
behalf of the head constable; unless we are to suppose 
that all the scenes in which constables and watchmen are 
brought on the stage owe their origin to this scene of 
Shakespeare's. Lord Campbell thinks that Shakespeare 
here ridicules the charge which Justice Shallow might 
have given to the gn^and Jury. He may be stretching a 
point here; but as to Shakespeare's fondness for legal 
phraseology, see Mids. Night's Dream, note 11. 

220. Lines 94, 95: let us go sit here upon the church- 
bench till Tvro, and then all to bed.— It would seem from 
this that the Watch were off duty at two o'clock. We 
have already quoted a passage from one of Busy's speeches, 
in Wit in a Constable, which seems to show that this Con- 
stable's watchmen had an easy time of it, as they were 
allowed to sleep after 11. The old watchmen, who were 
the guardians of the night in towns before the establish- 
ment of the police, used to proclaim the hovr of the mor- 
ning and the state of the weather up to daybreak. 

221. Line 104: Enter Bobachio and Conrade.— ^ora- 
chio and Conrade are generally made to enter before at 
line 102; but Boraehio'e two Arst speech^ arc better 
spoken without The night is dark, and Boraehio, who 
has evidently taken a glass or two, cannot at Arst And his 
companion. 

222. Line 110: Stand thee close, then, under this PENT- 
uoi'»K.—¥oT pent 'house see Love's Labour's Lost, note 65. 

223. Line 111: / tcUl. like a true drunkard, utter all to 
thee.— The name Boraehio seems to have been used for a 
dninkanl, as we And from a i>oem entitletl "To Bora- 
chioes" in a volume of rare p<^etical pieces {Ann(w-dicata) 
by fJeorge T<M)ke, 1654, the laat verse of which begins: 
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Up then ye base Bcraehiees, call excesse. 
But an insidious Circe. 



i.b. 



Another peculiar use of the word is to be found in Greene's 
Looking Olass for London and England: "whereuiKin, 
offering a boraehio of kisses to your unseemly personage** 
(Works, p. 133), where it would seem to mean "aquantity." 
Further on in the same play it is used in the sense of 
bottle (p. 140): " these borachios of the richest wine." The 
word is evidently a corruption of the Spanish borrdeho 
(notbdraeho), drunk, which comes from borrdcha, a leather 
bag or bottle for wine, which is itself derived from b&rra, 
a goat skin, such bottles being generally made of goat 
skins. Boraehio, or boraeho, would seem to have been 
used as a common term of abuse on the part of the Span- 
iards against the English, as appears from a passage in 
Dick of Devonshire, i. 2,^ where an English merchant, 
speaking of the Spaniards at the time of the Armada, 

says: 

These were the times in which they calld our nation 

Borachos, Lutherans and Furias del Inferno. 

— BuUen's Old na>-s. vol. ii. p. 14. 

224. Line 120: <f it were possible any VILLAIN should be 
to rich.—(^ Ft. read villa nie. Warburton first sugg^ted 
the substitution of villain, which seems the right word. 
Walker supports this emendation very decidedly. We 
have followed Dyce in adopting it. 

226. Line 124: tincon/mi'ci. — Shakespeare only uses 
this word in one other passage = " inexperienced," in 
Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 2. 19: '* uneon/lnned fashion," in 
the speech of Holofemes. 

226. Line 137: t teas the vane on the house.— So Q., F. 2. 
F. 3, F. 4; F 1 reads veine; Walker would here read ram, 
referring to " it drizzles rain" in Borachio's speech above 
(line 111). Dyce rejects this emendation, because in Q. we 
find in that line rain written raine, and in this passage 
we have vane properly spelt According to the Cambridge 
edd. (see their note xvii. on this play) Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps had seen a copy of F. 1 which had raine in this 
passage. 

227 Lines 142-146: sometime fashioning them like 
Pharaoh's soldiers in the reechy painting, sometime like 
god Bel's priests in the old church window, sometime Uke 
the shaven Hercules in the smirch'd worm-eaten tapestry 
—I suppose that Boraehio is represented as thinking of 
a picture of the crossing of the Red Sea by Pharaoh and 
his army. A picture would easily l>ecome discoloured by 
smoke in those days, when the old-fashioned chimneys 
mostly drew downwards if there was any wind. God Bets 
priests in the old church window alludes to some repre- 
sentation in stained glass of the story of Bel and the 
Dragon. In Beaumont and Fletcher's Scornful Lady, It. 1. 
we have " and say you look like one of BalVt priests in a 
hanging" (Works, vol. i. p 94) 

Warburton suggested that 1)y the shaven Hercules was 
meant Samson, and he has a long rigmarole note upon 
the passage; but Steevens very properly observed that If 
it were Samson who was represented , he would t>e equipped 
probably with a Jaw1>one and not with a club; and he 

1 The date of this pl.iy is uncertain; it was probaby written after 
i6a6. 
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BUjjEgeated that by thethaven HerexiUg is meant Hercules, 
when shaved to make him look like a woman, while he 
was in the senrice of Omphale. But though Hercules is 
said to have put on woman's attire to please Omphale, 
and to have led a very effeminate life, there is no mention 
of his having been shaved. Sidney, in his Defence of 
Poesie, speaking of the difference between "delight" and 
" lau^ter," says: " Yet deny I not, but that they may goe 
well together, for as in AUxanden picture well set out, 
wee delist without laughter, ... so in Hercules, 
painted with his great beard, and furious countenance, 
in woman's attire, spinning atOmphales commaundement, 
it breedeth both delight and laughter" (Arber's Keprint, 
p 66X In the Illustratiuns of The Twelve Labours of 
Hercules given in Smith's Classical Dictionary, Herculet 
is represented with a beard iu every case but in three of 
his Labours, viz.: iii. Hercules and the Arcadian Stag; 
xi Hercules and the Hesperides; xiL Hercules and Cer- 
Wrus. 

228 Line 162: And thought THET Margaret teas Hero) 
—So Q ; Ft. have thy. There Is not really much to choose 
lietween the two readings. All the old copies have a note 
(if interrogation after the sentence. Borachio is a long 
time telling his story, and it is eWdent that Conrade 
is naturally impatient; so that it is very likely that, if 
Borachio paused at this point, he would interpose a sug- 
gestion rather than a question, esi>ccially as the point of 
the stuiy must have been clear to him. On this account 
I should prefer to put a break at the end of Borachio's 
speech, and to adopt the reading of F. 1 without the note 
of interrogation. 

229. Line 182: *a tceart a lock,— Thi» is an allusion to 
the custom of wearing a long lock of hair, which was 
generally tied with ribbon and worn under the left ear. 
There seems to have been some confusion, in the minds 
of the commentators, as to the exact fashion to which 
allusion is here made. For instance, reference is made 
iu Malone's note to the portrait of the Earl of Dorset 
by Vandyck, which was, of course, painted some con- 
siderable time after this play was written. Love-locka 
were worn in the reign of Charles I. According to Planchd 
tlie U'tt'lock was "a long ringlet of hair worn on the left 
side of the head, and allowed to stream down the shoul- 
der, sometimes as far as the elbow " (Cyclopa>dia of Cos- 
tume, vol. L p. 246X It was against this fashion that 
Pr>'nne wrote his quarto volume entitled The Unloveli- 
ness of Love Locks. In Lilly's Mydas (1501), iii. 2, we 
have " a low curie on your head like a bull, or dangling 
l^-cke like a spaniell ? . . . your love-loeke* wreathed 
with a silken twist, or shaggic to fall on your shoulders?." 
(Works, vol ii. p. 30). This kind of lore-lock was probably 
the one which was generally adopted by men of fashion 
in the reign of Charles I. But it appears tlutt a kind of 
Ufcr-lock would seem to have been used by mme persons, 
who especially affected French fashions, in the time of 
Queen EIisal>eth, as we see from the following i)assage 
in Oreene's C^uip for an Upstart Courtier (1592), quoteil 
by Planch^, where a barl>er asks a customer: " Sir, will 
y«»u have your worship's hair cut after the Italian man- 
ner? . . . Or will you l>e Frenchified, with a for^focii: 
down on your shoulders, wherein you may weave your 



mistress's favour? " Dekker, in his Gull's Hom)xx>k, 1600, 

when speaking of the practice of the beaux of that day of 

sitting on the stage during the performance of a play, says 

that one of the advantages is the chance of displaying 

" the best and most essential parts of a gallant, good 

i clothes, a proportiona1)le leg. white hand, the Pertian 

I lock, and a tolerable beard " (Reprint, 1812, pp. 86, 37). 

Pertian, very probably, was a misprint for Parisian. In 

' Arden of Feversham, 1502, Bradshaw, describing the man 

who had brought him the stolen plate, says: 

His chin was bare, but on his vpper lippe 
A mutchado, which he wound about his eare. 

— Bullen's Reprint, p. 30. 

From this it would seem that the fashion of wearing the 
moustaches long was carried to such an extreme by some 
people that they curled the ends round their ears. 

It is perhaps worth noticing that l*rynne, in his Histrio- 
mastix (quoted by Narcs 9ub Lock or Love-lock) speaks of 
these love-lockt as "growne now too much in fashion with 
comly pages, youthes, and lewd, effeminate, ruffianly 
perw-^ns" (p. 209). Now "that Deformed," according to 
the worthy .Seacoal was "a vile thief, ' and would come 
under the last category. 

It is curious that the only survival of this custom, appa- 
rently, should be among the so-called dangerous classes. 
It was the practice of thieves, in our own time, to wear 
the hair very short with the exception of one lock, called 
a "Newgate knocker," which curled round tlie ear. 

230. Lines 187, 188: 

Con. Matttert,— 

Sea. Never ipeak: ut charge you, &c. 

This is Theobald's arrangement, followed by most modem 
editors. In Q. Ff. both these 8i)eeches arc given to Con- 
rade, evidently by mistake. 

231. Lines 190, 191: We are like to prove a goodly OOM- 
MODITY, bei}ig TAKEN VF qf these vien'u BILLS.— There is 
BO much play uiion words here that it can hardly be ex- 
plained in a foot-note. Commodity was a term used for 
any kind of merchandise. See Merchant of Venice, note 
45. 

To take up, 1>esides its ordinary meaning =" to arrest," 
meant to obtain goods on credit Tlie pun on the word 
bilU is obvious. In connection with this passage it may 
be as well to quote Greene's Looking Glass for London 
and England, where Tlirasybulus says to the usurer: 
" this is the day wherein I should pay you money that I 
took up of you alate in a commodity" (Works, p. 120); and 
again a little further on " my loss was as great as the 
commodity I took up." It apjiears to have been a common 
practice for a borrower, then as now, to accept a con- 
siderable portion of the loan in goods; and it is very pos- 
sible that Conrade is referring to this use (well known in 
Shakespeare's time) of the phrase take up a commodity. 

232. Line 192: in question.— There are only two other 
examples of the use of this expression in Shakespeare; 
one = " in or on a Judicial trial," in Winter's Tale. v. 1. 197, 
198: "who now has these p(wr men in question;" the other 
in II. Henry IV. i. 2. CS. 69: "He that was in question for 
the robl>er>'." Schmidt gives the meaning as "on Judicial 
trial." In the last passage it would almost seem to mean 
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"under suspicion;" anil in the passage from Winter's 
Tale it might very well be reiulered "in custody" or 
" under examination." 

ACT III. SCJINE 4. 

233. Line 7: rabato. — Rahato is thus described by 
Planch^ (p. 410): " a falling band or ruff, so called from 
the verb rabattre to put back." They are often alluded 
to in the old dramatists. They were supported by wires 
known as rabato wires. These were called jfoting-stiekt^ 
or poking-stieki. (.See Winter's Tale, iy. 4. 228.) Cotgravo 
under rabat has " also, a R(tbatoe for a womans ruffe; also, 
a falling band." From this and other passages it is evi- 
dent tliat the word rabato came also to be asplied to the 
wire Uiat supported the ruff as well as to the ruff itself. 

234. Lhjes 13, 14: / like Vie new TIKE within execlUntly, 
\f the hair were a thought browner.— It would appear from 
this that besides being worn, as it is now, mixed with the 
natui-al hair, /ahe hair was worn inside the tire or head- 
dress. In Planches Dictionary of Costume (p. 277) appears 
the following, which will affonl the clearest explanation 
of this passage: " A list of her ' atUers,' as they are termed, 
is curious, as it infurms us that the word caul was applied 
to false hair, of which Queen Elizalicth wore a constant 
change, but generally of a red colour (see p. 246): ' Item, 
one eawle of hair set with pearles in numl>er xliij. Item, 
one do. set with pearles of sundry sort and bigness, with 
seeil pearle and seven buttons of gold, in each button a 
ruble." 

235. Lines 18-22: cloth-o'-goUl, and CUTft, and lac'd with 
tilver, set with PEARLS DOWN SLEEVES, SIDE SLEEVES, 
and SKIRTS rouiul underbome icith a blui«h TINSEL. — 
We have here a very interesting description of a lady's 
dress for grand occasions. The details given here of 
Hero's wedding dress are, doubtless, more interesting to 
those of her own sex than to male readers; but they 
give us a very goo<l idea of tlie extravagance in cos- 
tume which prevailed in Shakespeare's time. The cuts 
mentioned were the shaped etlgcs of the skirt and long 
sleeves. These cuts were also called dags, and were made 
in different shapes to resemble letters of the alphal)et, 
leaves of plants and flowers, <&c. In 14(r7 Henry IV. 
issued a sumptuary edict against tliese cuts or slashes; 
but, tliough the penalty of imprisonment and fine was 
inflicte<l on any tailor who should make any gown or 
garment ornamented with these dags, the penalty could 
not have been very strictly exacted, for we And the same 
fashion prevailing lK)th in men's and women's dresses 
down to the time of Elizabeth (see Planch^'s C^clopscdia 
of Costume, sub Dagger). Tlie dress here descril>ed as 
having sleeves embn)idere<l with pearls is after the 
fashion of the dress worn by £lizal>eUi in the engraving 
of her visit to Blackfriars, June 15, 1001, a copy of which 
is given in Harrison's Description of England (Shakespeare 
Society Reprint), and in Planches O'clopftKlia; it appears 
to have been somewhat similar to the <mc descrilied by 
Hentzner (p. 4U) in his arcount of the <iueen going to 
prayers at (Sreenwich, which he says was "of white Silk, 
bordered with pearls of the size of l)eans, and over it a 
mantle of black silk, shot with silver threads." Pearls 
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seem to have been a good deal used in the sixteenth 
century to ornament sleeves. 

Side iieetes were long hanging sleeves which were worn 
over the tight-fitting sleeves, and which either fonne<l 
part of the upper dresa or could be detached from the 
shoulder at the pleasure of the wearer. The word side in 
some of our north-country dialects still retains the sense 
of " long," " trailing." Compare «i<f0-coats, i.e. the long 
coats worn by young children. These hanging rieetes 
were most extravagantly decorated, and at last were 
allowed to reach such a length that they became a posi- 
tive nuisance, as they trailed along the ground; many 
allusions to which occur in our old writers. Occleve, who 
lived Just after Chaucer, in a passage of considerable 
length, part of which we quote, ridicules this fashion in 
his "Pride and Waste Clothynge of Lordis meue which is 
ayens ther Astate " Oines 64-72): 

What is a lord withoute his iiienet 
I put case that his foos hym asayle 
Sodenly in the strete : what help shall he. 
Whos s/ectt encombrous so syt/e trayle. 
Do to his lordef he may hym not avayle, 
In such a case he nys but a woman ; 
He may not stande hym in stede of a man. 
His amies twoo have riKhte ynow to don. 
And kumewhat more, his sieves vp to huld. 

—Early Englikh Text Soc. Reprint. pi>. io6, 107. 

From this it would appear that men, and not women, 
were the chief offenders; and in the fourth year of the 
reign of Henry IV. there was an act passed against these 
long trailing sleeves, which applied only to men. Stnbbes 
(Anatomic of Abuses, p. 74), writing of women's dress, 
descril)es some gowns as having "sleeves hanging down 
to their skirts, trayling on the ground, and cast ouer their 
shoulders, like cow-tailes." 

For tinsel used in dress compare Marston's What You 
Will, i. 1: 

A Florentine cloth -of-ulver jerkin, sleeves 
White satin cut on tiMsel, then lon^ >tock. 

— RuUen's ed. of Marston. vol. ii. p. 33?. 

236. Lines 32, 33: / think you would have me say, 
"SAVING YOUR REVERENCE. A HUSBAND."— This is gene- 
rally printed with the word husband only between quota- 
tion marks. The Cambridge edd. print the whole passage 
in quotati<m marks, and point out that Q. and Ff. punc- 
tuate tlie passage tlius: "say, saving your reverence, 'a 
husband.'" It seems to me that they are quite right in 
their conjecture that " Margaret means that Hero was so 
prudish as to think that the mere mention of the word 
'hu^and' required an apology" (vol. ii. p. 03, note xx.X 
The sentence should be delivered with an elalK»rate 
curtsey, as if apologizing for alluding to such a word as a 
hu^^nd. Certainly Margaret has not been over-delicate 
in her speech, three lines above, in which she alludes to 
the fact that her young mistress would soon be a bride 

287. Lines 43, 44: Clap's into LioiiT o' Love; that goes 
withmU a burden. — See Two Gent, of Verona, note 20. 
The air of this song is given in the Var. E<1. vol. vii. p. 98. 

23& Line 46: Ye Light o' Love with ymir heels!— ^ Q. 
Ff.; Rowe altered Ve into Yes; while Dycc, and other 
mmiem editors, read " Yea, light o' love." It seems quite 
clear to me that the i>ld copies are right My only doubt 
is whether we should not read "light o' Uftes." The 
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in which this word wm used is (iuite clear from the 
following pMsage in Fletcher's Wild Goose Ch«se, iv. 1: 



Tliat she 'sad Engltah whore! a kind of flinif-dust. 
One of your London ligMl o" toits, a riKht one I 
Come over in thla pumps, and half a petticoat 

—Works, voL i. p. 556. 

\. Line 51: / acorn that with viy A^eZs.— Compare 
Merchant of Venice, note 122. Margaret evidently refers 
to the first sentence of Beatrice's last speech. 

140. Line 56: For the UtUr that begiru them all, H.— 
This pun on the letter U and ache, which was pronounced 
as if spelt aieke, seems to have been a rather favourite 
one; but this pronunciation appears to have been con- 
fined to the noun and not to have applied to the verb, 
which is often spelt ake, e.g. in Lilly's Mydas, iii. 2: " iny 
teeth ake " (Works, vol. ii. p. 28). Hey wood's Epigram on 
the letter U is quoted by Steevens and other editors. Tlie 
Epigram is the 59th of the "fourth hundred of Epi- 
grammes." 

// is worst amonif letters in the crosserow. 

For if thou finde him either in thyne elbow, 

In thyne arroe. or lej|^. in any degree, 

In thy bed, or teeth, in thy toe or knee. 

Into what place so euer H may pyke him, 

Where euer thou finde acAf. thou shalt not like him. 

Compare alsr> the Epigram (494) on the letter 11 in Wiu 
Recreations: 

Nor Hauk, nor Hound, nor Horse, those letters AAA, 
But atk its self, t is Brutus bones attaches. 

— Reprint, vol. ii. p. 13a. 

John Kemble may have been ridiculed for his adiierence 
to the old pronunciation ut ache in Shakespeare, but he 
was perfectly Justified, as is shown by the well-luiown 
paasage in The Tempest, i. 2. 370: 

Fin an thy bones with aches, make thee roar. 

It is said that one ni^t when the manager had t^) 
announce from the stage the fart of Kemble l)eing too ill 
to appear, a wag in the pit cried out: "Kemble's head 
ai<he*." 

S41. Line 57: an ytm he not turn'd Turk.— Compare 
Hamlet, ilL 2. 287: " if the rest of my fortunes turn Turk 
with me." Greene, in hisTu Quoque, uses this expression: 
"This it is to turn Turk, from an absolute and most com* 
pleat gentleman, to a most absurd, ridiculous, and fond 
lover." 

242. Line 02: Theae OLOVES the count sent me; they are 
an exeelUnt vmRTVUlL— Perfumed gloves are alluded to 
in Winter's Tale. Among the articles Autolycus offers 
for sale are **Olotea as sweet as damask roses" (iv. 4. 222); 
snd below in the same play Mopsa says to the Clown: 
"you promised me a tawdiy-lace and a pair of nceet 
glnvet" (iv. 4. 252, 253> Xares quotes from the con- 
tinuator of Stow: "Thequeene [Elizabeth] had a payre 
of perfwned gloves, trimmed onlie with foure tuftes or 
ruses of cuUer'd silke. The (lueene took such pleasure in 
those gUjves, that she was pictured with those gloves 
upon her hands" (p. 868). Elisat)eth was very particular 
about the perfumes for her gloves: the one which she 
osed most being called the " Earl of Oxford's perfume," 
"Iwcause Edward Vere, earl of Oxfonl, had brought it, 
with other refinements, from Italy " (Nares, sub. Gloves). 



243. Line 64: stufd.— Thin is the only instance in which 
.Shakespeare uses this word, in the same sense as we use 
it nowadays, of being stuffed with a cold. I cannot find 
any instance of a similar use of the word in any writer of 
Shakespeare's time. Probably the word is used here for 
the sake of the very poor pun which Margaret makes in 
the next speech. 

244. Line 68: how long have you pro/ess'd k^VKKHElS' 
Biov^— Apprehension is used here, apparently, in the sense 
of " wit" .Shakespeare uses it= " the faculty of observa- 
tion " in Henry V. iiL 7. 145: " If the English had any 
apprehension, they would run away;" and perhaps in the 
well-known passage in Hamlet, ii. 2. 319: "in apprehen- 
sion how like a god! " He never uses the word in the 
modem sense of " fear." 

245. Line 73: Carduus Denedietus.— Thin plant, called 
the Blessed Thistle, i» a native of the Soutli of Europe. 
Hunter ({uotes from Parodisus Terrestris, 1629, p. 471: 
" the Carduus Benedictus, or the Blessed Thistle, is much 
used in the time of any infection or plague, as also to 
expel any evil symptom from the heart at all other times " 
He also quotes from A1)cl Retlivivus, 4tu, 1651, p. 44: 
" Al)out the 1)eginning of the year 1527 Luther fell sud- 
denly sick of a congealing of bloo<l about his heart, 
which almost killeil him; but by the drinking of the 
water of Carduus Benedictus, whose virtues then were 
not so commonly known, he was perfectl)' helpetl" (Hun- 
ter, vol. i. pp. 253, 254). Certainly these quotations are 
ver}' appropriate to Margaret's advice, "lay it to your 
hearts. ' This plant had the cre^lit of lieing good for any 
disease under the sim, from the plague to a toothache. 

246. Line 78: you hare some moral in this Benedietvs 
—Compare Taming of the Shrew, iv. 4. 79: " t»> expound the 
meaning or moral of his signs and trjkens; " and Richard 
II. iv. 1. 290 : 

Mark, silent kini;. the moral of this spc*rt ; 

and Henry V. iii. 6. 35. This use of the word is taken 
from the morals appended to fables and such stories as 
these in the Gesta Romanorum, in which the meaning of 
the allegory or the hidden moral lessrm of the stoiy was 
explained. 

247. Line 90: he eats hin meat without ORUIKIINO.— Ma- 
lone explains this, " and yet now, in spite of his resolu- 
tions to the contrary, hv feeds on love, and likes his food " 
(Var. Ed. vol. vii. p 101). 

I confess I do not <iuite see how the passage can l>e 
ma<Ie to 1)ear this meaning. Li»ss of appetite has alwa}'s 
l)een supposed to Im among the signs of love. Johnson 
thought that it might mean " he is content to live by eat- 
ing like other mortals, and will lie content, notwithstand- 
ing his 1)oasts, like other mortals, to have a wife" (Var. 
Etl. vol. vii. p. 100); that is to say, to marr}*. If " to eat tlie 
leek" had 1)ecomo, at this time, a proverbial expression, 
which is scarcely prol»able, he eats his leak without grudg- 
ing would l>e very appropriate. It is more than likely 
tliat we have here another indelicate allusion from Mis- 
tress Margaret Com])are the diali>gue 1>etween the Lady 
and Welford in Beaumont and Fletcher's Scornful Lady, 
act V. sc. 4, especially Welfonl's speech 1>eginning, "He 
that fares well is " (W'orks, vol. i. p. 104). 
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248. Line 100: Help to dreu me.—A» Mr. Daniel points 
out, in hifl Time Analysis of this play, this scene is sai>- 
posed to take place early in the morning of Hero's wed- 
ding-day (see Beatrice's speech above, line 62), the night 
having intervened between this scene and the first scene 
of the act Certainly it would seem that five o'clock in 
the morning (see line 52 above) was rather early to set 
out for church, even for a wedding. 

ACT III. Scene 5. 

249 —The stage-direction at the beginning of this scene 
in Q. F. 1 is " Enter Leonato and the constable and Head- 
borough." By lleadborougkf evidently, Verget is meant 
It would seem therefore that the Headborougk was not 
the chief constable, but perhaps the next in authority to 
him, and undoubtedly superior to the Thirdborough (see 
Taming of the Shrew, note 4). Perhaps we get the ex- 
planation of the rank of these various guardians of the 
peace in the Dramatis Personso to Ben Jonsou's Tale of a 
Tub, among whom we find "Tobie Turfe, high constable 
of Kentish-town; In-and-in Medlay, of Islington, cooper 
and head-borough; Easi' Clench, of Hamstead, farrier and 
petty constable; To-Pan, tinker, or metal-man of Belsise, 
third-borotigh." 

260.— To illustrate the confusion which exists both in 
the ({uarto and First Folio of this play as to the prefixes 
to the speeches of the various characters, it may be noted 
that in this scene, in Q. and F. 1, are the following prefixes. 
To the first speech of Dogberry's both Q. F. 1 have Contt 
Dog. The prefix to the speech at line 8 is Ileadb. The 
prefix to the speech beginning line 10 is Con. Dog., Ac, 
till we come to the speech, line 56, which has the prefix 
ConetabU; but the speech beginning line 02 has again the 
prefix Dogb. The next speech has the prefix Verget. The 
next speech of Dogberry has the full prefix Dogberry in 
Q., and Dogb. in F. 1. In scene 2 of the next act, as we 
shall see, we have the matter further complicated by the 
names of the actors being given, in many instances, in- 
stead of the names of the characters. 

251. Line IS: hwMtt as the tkin beticeen his brows.— Thl» 
would seem a proverbial expression, though I cannot find 
it in Bohn, or in the numerous proverbs of John Heywood. 
Keed gives two instances of its use in Gammer Ourton's 
Needle, v. 2 (1676): " I am as true, I would thou knew, as 
skin betwetie thy brows" (Dodsley, vol. iii. p. 244); and in 
Cartwright's Ordinary, v. 4: •* I am as honest as the skin 
that is between thy brows" (Dodsley. vol. xii. p. 310). 

252. Line 18: Comparisons are odorouf.— Compare in 
Sir Oyles Goosecappe, iv. 2, 1603: 

by heaven a most edible Ca/.trisom: 
Ru. Odious thou woodst say, for Ciparisis art odious. 
Fml. So they are indeed, sir Cut., all but my Lords. 
CKtas. Be Caparisons odious, sir Cut; what, like flowers? 
Rud. O asse they be odorous. 

G'fjs. A l>otts a that stinking word odorout, I can never hitt on t. 

— DuUen's Old PUys, vol. ill. p. 63. 

We have here also the original of Mrs. Malaprop's •' C^- 
parisons are odious." 

253. Line 18: palabras.—'n\\% Lb probably elliptical for 
the .Sj)aniBh phrase pocas palabras, " few words," which is 
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said to be pretty well the equivalent of our slang phi 
"shut up." This expression seems to have been used even 
among the common people in Engfand, having been im- 
ported probably by our sailors from SjMdn. Compare 
Taming of Shrew, Induction, 1. 5, where Slynsea the cor- 
rupt form paucas pallabris. In the Spanish Tragedy, 
act iv., Pocas palabras occurs in its correct form (Dods- 
ley, vol. V. p. 139). Neuman and Baretti'i Spanish Dic- 
tionary does not give the phrase at all; bat it gives 
paldbras as an interjection="I say, a word with you." 

Paldbras also meant the superstitious words used by 
sorcerers. The word still survives in English, in the 
form of "palaver." • 

254. Line 22: we are the POOR duke's oJHeers. — Compare 
Measure for Measure, ii. 1. 47, 48: " I am the poor duke's 
constable." 

255. Line 23: if I voere as TEDIOUS at a king.— It is 
difficult to follow Dogberry's meaning here. In the other 
cases his mistakes are quite clear and natural enough; 
but what he supposes tedious or tediausneu to mean I 
cannot imagine. He seems to mistake these two words 
as somehow connected with wealth. 

256. Line 33: o\ir tpatch to-nioht, excepting your wor- 
ship's presence, ?iave ta'en a couple of as arrant knaus 
as any in Messina.— To-night here, as Mr. Daniel points 
out in his Time Analysis of this play, means the ni|^t 
before, as we should say last night, as it does in several 
other passages in Shakespeare, e.g. in Merry Wives, iii. S. 
171: "I havedream'd to-night;" Merchant of Venice, it 
6. 18: "I did dream of money-bags to-night;" and King 
John, iv. 2. 85. 

257. Line 37: When the age is in, the wit is out— An ob- 
vious mistake for the proverb: "when the aU is in the 
wit is out" See Hey wood's Epigrams and Proverbs (edn. 
1698), O. 4: 

ALE AND WIT. 163. 

When o/r is in, vit is out: 
When a/e is out, wit is in. 
The first thou shewest out of doubt. 
The last in thee hath not bin. 

25a Line 64: tee are now TO KXAXINS those men.— 
Q. has to examination, a mistake Dogberry was not very 
likely to have made, as Just at>ove (line 62) he has used 
the word examined rightly. It was probably a mistake 
inserted gratuitously by the actor. 

ACT IV. Scene 1. 

259. Lines 12, 13: J/ either 0/ you ktune any inwa&D 
IMPEDIMENT why you should not be eonjoined.— These 
words are very much the same as those used in the cere- 
mony of marriage in tlie liturgy of the English Church. 
The marriage service in the Church of Home is dif- 
ferent The sacrament of matrimony in that church 
commences witli the priest asking first of the bridegapom: 
"Wilt thou take N., here present, for thy lawful wife, 
according to the rite of our holy Mother the Church Y" 
Then he addresses the same question to the bride, putting 
Uie bridegroom's name of course instead of the bride's, 
and each answers: " I will." Then the bridegroom, " hold- 
ing her by the right hand with his own right hand, plighU 
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her hU troth," aod says mach the same words as are 
used in the Anglican ritoal: "I, N., take thee, X., in my 
wedded wife, to haTe and to hold, from thia day forward, 
for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness and 
in health, till death us do part, if holy Church will U 
permit; and thereto I plight thee my troth." The words 
italicised imply that there is no impediment either " of 
consanguinity, affinity, or spiritual relationship," nor of 
course any such impediment as being already married, or 
solemnly pledged to marry another. It will be noticed 
that Itiar Francis uses here the expression, " any inv/ard 
impediment," which probably means any impediment 
only known to the parties themselves. In Addis and 
Arnold's Catholic Dictionary we have under Imiiediments 
of Marriage: *' Impediments are of two kinds. They may 
render marriage unlawful merely, in which case they are 
caUed ' mere impedientia;' or they may nuUify it, in which 
case they are known as 'dirinientia.' " It is unnecessary 
to give here a list of all these impediments. It is suffi- 
cient to say that if the story against Hero had been true, 
and she had been, in any way, pledged to marry her sap- 
prjsed lover, she would have been bound to confess that 
fact as an impediment to marriage under the law of the 
old Church. It must be remembered that the Order of 
Matrimony so called, that is, the conferring of the sacra- 
ment of matrimony in the Church of Some, is partly the 
*Ad service of Betrothal or Espousal, and has nothing to 
do with what is called the " Mass for the Bride and Bride- 
grcfim," at which the nuptial l)en«^iction is generally 
given. Neither the celebration of Mass nor the bestowal 
of the benediction is necessary to the sacrament of mar- 
riage. 



Line 21: not knowing tehat they do.— «So Q. Ff. 
umit these words. 

261. Lines 22, 2S: Eow now! interjections f Why, then, 

towe be qf laughing, ae, Ua, ha, he!—Thii is a ({uotation 

from some old English grammar. Compare Lilly's Endi- 

mion, iii. 3: 

Tifkdu. Unrlgxe me. Hey ho ! 
tfi WiMt'ftthatf 

Tifhai. An inltrjtetioti, whereof sent* art of mourning: as tho, 
uul. —Works, vol i. p. 35. 

There are other grammatical jokes in the same scene. 



Line 42: luxurioiw.— Shakespeare uses luxurious 
in this senses " lustful," in Henry V. iv. 4. 20: "luxurioui 
mountain goat;" and Macbeth, iv. 3. 6d: 

LitMuritms, sraricious, false, deceitful ; 

and, in the canonical sense of "lust," " lasciviousness," 
luxury is used iMretty frequently, e.g. Hamlet, i. 5. 82, 83: 

Lot not the royal bed of Deniuark be 
A couch for luxury and damned incest 

Compare Tmilus and Creaaida, v. 2. S5. 

MI.' Lines M-47: 
Leon. Whai do you mean, my lord/ 
ChuuL Xot to bo married, not to knit my goul 

To an approted wanton. 
Leon. Dear my lord— 

fHe p anaea from emotlonl Ifywi in your own proof, &c. 
These lines are printed thua in Q. Ff.: 



LeoHOte. What do you meane, my Lord? 
Citiu. Not to be married, 
Not to knit my soule to an approued wanton. 
LeoH. Deere my Lord, if you in your owne proofe. 

It may be observed that Not to knit is the reading of F. 1, 
while F. 2, F. 3, F. 4 read Not knit. Steevens proposed to 
read: 

Xor knit my soul to an approved wanton. 

The arrangement in our text is substantially the same as 
Walker propose<l, but we adopted it independently. The 
insertion of the stage-<llrection in line 46 explains why that 
line is imi)erf ect It seems natural that Leonato should be 
somewhat overcome by his emotion when he suggests that 
his daughter has yielded to the solicitation of Claudio 
before her marriage; and it gets rid of the very awkward 
line as it stands in the ordinary arrangement of tlie text: 

Dear my lord, if you in your own proof. 

264. Line 57: Out on THT teeming! I will WRITE 
A0AIN8T IT.— Q. Ff. read thee for thy. The misprint theg 
for thy is common enough. Grant >Miite adheres to the 
reading of the old copies, and puts a note of exclamation 
after thee. For the expression write against, compare 
Cyml)cline, ii. 5. 32: "I'll write against them," which 
appears to l>e the only other passage in which Shakespeare 
uses this expression. Schmidt explains it simply = declare; 
but surely it means something more, and refers to the 
practice of writing pamphlets against people. 

265. Line 58: You SEKH to me as Dian in her or6.— So 
^. Ff.; Hanmer altered seem to seein'd; but the change 
does not seem necessary. Although the past tense might 
seem more natural, there is a force in the use of the pre- 
sent; it implies that Hero still bore that outward sem- 
blance of innocence to which, according to Claudio's 
l)elief, her conduct had given the lie. 

266. Line 63: Is my lord well, that he doth speak so 
wn)E?— Collier altered wide to tctW. Compare Troilus 
and Cressida, iii. 1. 97: "No, no, no such matter; you are 
wide;" and Lear, iv. 7. 50: "Still, still, far wide!" There 
can be no doubt as to the meaning of the phrase a "iricfs 
of tlie mark; " it is here e<iuivalent to "far away from the 
truth." 

267. Line 64: Sweet pritiee, why speak not youf—Q. Ff. 
give this speech to Leonato. It seems more proper that 
(TIaudio should call upon the Prince to confirm his state- 
ment; and, as Dyco points out, the very expression Sweet 
prince has been used by him in addressing Don Pedro 
above (line 30). 

268. Line 69 : This looks not like a nuptial.— Shakespeare 
uses this word in the singular as we should use the plural 
form nuj;fiab= marriage. Compare Measure for Mea- 
sure, iii. 1. 222: "the nuptial appointed;" and Love's 
I^)our s Lost, iv. 1. 78: " The catastrophe is a nuptuU," 

269. Line 75: And, by that fatherly and KINPLT power. 
—Compare II. Henry IV. iv. 6. 84: 

Washing with kituily tears his gentle cheeks ; 

and Timon of Athens, ii. 2. 226: 

T is lack of kindly warmth they are not kind. 

Compare also the use of kindless in Hamlet, ii. 2. 600, as 
= "contrary to nature,' "unnatural:" 

Keniorscless, treacherous, lecherous. ktMd/ess villain i 
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The adverb kindly is used In the Muue way in Taniing of 
Shrew, Ind. i. 06: 

This do, and do it kindly, n^tlc sirs. 

270. Line 77: / ctutrge thee do 80, at thou art my child. 
—84) Q. F. 2; F. 1 has / change thee doe; and F. 3, F. 4, " I 
charge thee to do;" both omit ho. 

271. Line 83: Hero ITSELF can blot out Hero'* virtue.— 
So Q. Ff. Kowe substituted htrtelf for it»elf^ which cer* 
tainly seems the more natural expression; but it is some- 
times applied to persons, e.g. in Mids. Night's Dream, 
ii. 1. 171, 172: 

Will mAke or man or woman madly dote 
I'pon the next live creature that it sees; 

where it applies U) man or woman. We have one other 
instance, however, where it appears to apply to women 
generally, in Cymlieline, iii. 4. 160: " Woman if pretty self." 
Neither of these instances seems to me satisfactory, any 
more than the explanation that Claudio means by "Hero 
itte!/" the name of Hero, using it as an alwtraction; for 
surely it is only a permnal act, on the part of Hero her- 
self, that can blot out her virtue. However, as tlie sense 
is clear, we have not altered the text. 

272. Lines 93-95: 

If' Ao hath indeed, mo$t like a liberal villain, 
Cor^feu'd the vHe encounters they hare had 
A thousand timet in secret. 

This use of {»6tfra< = " licentious" was a natural extension 
of its original sense of " free," "franlc;" but it is not very 
common in Shakespeare. Some of the instances quoted 
by Schmidt are certainly not apposite, e.g. Love's Labour's 
Lost, v. 2. 743: 

The iibtral opposition of our spirits. 

The only other passage where the sense of the word seems 
almost exactly similar to that which it bears here is in 
Hamlet, iv. 7. 171: 

That lihtral shepherds g^ve a f^osser name; 

for we might almost paraphrase it, in both these passages, 
as "gross of speech." 

None of the commentators seem to have noticed that 
this statement of Don Pedro's is scarcely reconcilable 
with the facts of the case. Wlien could Borachio have 
confessed these tUe encounters f Certainly not when he 
was talking to Margaret, who was pretending to be Hero; 
for had ttiey spoken to him then, Claudio would at once 
have discoveretl the fraud. As he was arrested almost 
immediately afterwards by the constables, he could not 
have had time to make any confession in the interim. 
Perhaps Don Pedro is speaking on the authority of Don 
John, to whom one lie more or less wax a matter of per- 
fect indifference, and who might, after the discovery of 
Hero's supposed misconduct, have volunteered the in- 
formation that Borachio had confessed to him "these rile 
encounters." Certainly Don Pedro, and Haudio, for whom 
there is less excuse, accept all tlie evidence against Hero 
with the most perfect ingenuoiunesa. As usual, in c«ses 
i»f slander, it is not thouglit necessary to cross-examine 
the witness. As long as he or she speaks evil against one 
of his or her fellow-creatures, we are ready to accept the 
evidence however weak it may be. It is only when good 
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is spoken of them that we give way to a spirit of honest 
scepticiam. 

273. Lines 96-100.— The assumption of a high mors! 
tone, in this speech of Don John's, is veiy characteristic 
One would have thought that Don Pedro, at least, knew 
him well enough to be able to detect his hypocrisy. The 
malice of this scoundrelly liar is well shown in the mock- 
ing profession of sympathy for Hero, with which the 
speech concludes. 

274. Line 103: About the thoughtt and eoua§el» qf tht 
/!i«arr.— This is Sowe's emendation. Q. Ft read the. 

276. Line 106: For thee I U lock up all tJu gates of love. 
—This excellent resolution of Claudio doea not seem to 
have been persevered in very long. In the flrat scene of 
the next act he receives the news of Hero's death with 
admirable resignation; but scarcely has he discoTere«l the 
monstrous wrong he has done her, when he is ready to 
marry another young lady, whom he has never seen 
before, at the bidding of Leonato. Perhaps this was his 
idea of repentance. 

276. Line 109: ^ ml never shall it more be ORAClors.— 
This sense of gracious^ as applied to beauty, means that 
which finds grace or favour in one's eyes. Compare John, 
iii. 4. 81, where Constance, speaking of Arthur, says: 

There was not such ^^racicMs creature bom. 

277. Lines 112, 11»: 

These things^ come thu» to light. 
Smother her spirits up. 

Shakespeare does not often use sm/other with up, and in 
a figurative sense only once, in this passage. Compare 
I. Henry IV. i. 2. 221-223: 

Yet herein will I imiute the sun. 

Who doth permit the base contagious cUmkIs 

To smotktr up his beauty from tlM world. 

278. Line 128: rearvoatd cf tvjmMeAM.— Compare Son- 
net xc. 5, 6: 

Ah. do not, when my heart hath *Kap'd this sorrow, 
Come in the rtarward of a conquer'd woe. 

279. Line ISO: Chid Ifor that at frugal nature's nuXE? 
—It seems pretty clear that frame here has the sense we 
have given it in the foot-note, that is to say, "order" or 
"disposition of things." Schmidt would give to frame the 
extraordinary sense of " a mould for castings," making the 
passage mean, "Did I grumble against the nigganlneas 
of nature's casting-mould?" ue. " in giving me one child 
only;" while Mason thinks that Leonato refers "to the 
particular formation of himself, or of Hero's mother, 
rather than to tht universal system of things" O'ar. Ed. 
vol. vii. p. 112). Collier's Old Corrector settled the diffi- 
culty by calmly substituting /roum. 

280. Line 135: Who smirched thus and MIR'D vith in- 
famy.— fU> Q.; Ff. have smeared. Shakespeare only uses 
tlie verb mire in one other passage, in Timon of Athens, 

iv. 3. 147: 

Paint till a horse may mire upon your face; 

where it is use«l in a different sense, that of a horse aink- 
ing in the mud. 
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m. Lines ISS-Ul: 

But Mine., and mine Ilov'd, and mine I praii'd, 
And mine that I te<u proud on; mine io much 
That I myifelf wot to mytel/ not mine, 
Valuintf of her. 

TbU pMMge is cerUinly not over-clear, tlioogh it would 
acsrcely be improved by the adoption of Warburton's 
proposed emendation: 

But mine, as mine I lov'd. as mine I prais'd 
^s mine that I was proud oo. 

The construction is not an unusual one, the relative that 
Iwing understood: "mine that I lov'd," &c. There is a 
cuod deal of unnecessary Jingle in the whole itassa^e, the 
latter part of which is even more olMCure than the former. 
Perhaiis it is for that reason that the commentators avoid 
any attempt to explain it The sentence may perhaiM l)e 
thus paraphrased : " So much and so dear a jMssession of 
inbie, that I rcfrardeti myself as nothing in comparison 
with her. su greatly did I value and esteem her." It is a 
tfieat pity that the sentiment, whicli is a very t^autiful 
one, could not have l>een expressed in clearer language. 

tSL Line 146: attifd in trofufrr. — Compare Lucrece, 

10(11: 

Why art thou thus attir'd in discontent f 

Compare als«>, for a similar expression. Psalm cix. 18: "he 
rUAked himself vcith curting like as witli his garment " 

S3. Line IM: Would tfie two princes lief and Claudio 
lUl-Vt. omit ttco. 

184. Lines 157-162: 
Hear me a little; 

For I have only silent been to long, 
Atid given way unto this course of fortune, 
By noting of the lady: I have mark'd 
A thousand blushing apparitions start 
Into her face. 

lu Q. this passage comes at the bottom of page 1 (r) and 
if printed as prose; the last line being markeil with a 
oimma after lady, and after mark'd A is the catch letter. 
The rest of the speech is properly printed as verse. F. 1 
prints the passage also in prose, but puts a full stop after 
loarkd. The Cambridge edd. think the type was "acci- 
dentally dis1ocate<l," and some words lost in the process of 
resetting; they say the whole passage would therefore 
«tand as follows (vol. ii. p. 03, note xxi.): 

Hear me a little; for I hare only been 

Silent v> loni; .in<l given way unto 

Thit course of fortune 

By nocini; of the lady I have mark'd, &c. 

The usual punctuation: 

And pven way unto this course of fortune. 
By noting of the lady: I have mark'd. Sec, 

makes but indifferent sense. 

/ hare on^y been silent may mean "I alone have been 
silent' 

We have arranged the passage as it is usimlly arrangetl, 
sdi>ptinsr in line 158 the transposition, flrst made by Grant 
White, of silent been instead of been silent, which is the 
reading of Q. Ff. If we take by to = "1>ecausc of." the 
meaning will be perfectly clear. The Friar says " I have 
only been silent because of noting, or carefully watching 



the lady." This is the sense of by described by iSchmidt as 
" the idea of instrumentality passing into that of causal- 
ity." Though we have no exactly similar instance of its 
use with the genmd, i>r present participle, yet the sense 
of the preposition is f[uite the same as Uiis in Csrmbeline, 

iii. 4. 56, 57: 

All ifood seeming. 

By thy revolt, O huviiand, sliall be thouj^ht, &c. 

This course of fortune = " this sequence of events," " this 
chapter of accidents." In line 161 Q. Ff. read "Tc start" 
making the line an alexandrine: 

Tf* start into her face, a thousand shames. 

We have followeil Reed's arrangement 

285. Line 162: «Aa//ie«.— Shakespeare fre<iuently uses 
the plural of shame where we should use the singular. 
Compare Sonnet cxii. 6: 

To know my sAittnes and praises from your tont^e ; 

and above, in this very scene, line 127: 

Thoiii^ht I thy spirits were stron^^er thxn thy shames. 

286. Line 167: Trust not my reading wtr my OBSERVA- 
TION. — Q. Ff. have the plural observations; the emenda- 
tion is Hanmer's. 

287. Line 170: Jly kevf.rknce, calling, nor divinity.— 
Collier, quite unnecessarily, altered this to reverend call- 
ing, which Dyce adopts; but as instances of reterenee - 
" the qualities or character entitleil to be revered," we 
have in this play, v. 1. 6i: 

That 1 am forc'd to lay my reference by; 

and, as applied to a priest, in Twelfth Night, v. 1. 154: 

Father, I charge thee, by thy rezxreme. 

288. Line 172: RITING ^rror.— Here again Collier, quite 
unnecessarily, alters biting to bli/jhting. It appears to 
me that biting is the much more expressive epithet of 
the two, for it exactly expresses the malicious nature of 
tlie error, or false evidence, on which Hero has been con- 
demned. 

289. Line 187: 9nix;>mtou.— «Shakespeare uses this word, 
in the sense of "mistake," in five otlier passages lieside 
this. Compare Sonnet Ixxxvii. 11, 12: 

So thy i^eat g'lh, upon misfrision growing. 
Comes home a^^n. on better Judgement making. 

Once only he uses it in the sense of "contempt," in All's 
Well, ii. 3. 159. 

290. Line 188: Two (f them hatu' the very BENT qf 
honour.— Schmidt gives, as the second meaning of bent, 
"inclination," "disitosition." It is much the same as the 
second meaning given in our foot-note; but, in the other 
imssages that he (quotes, e.g. Romeo and Juliet, ii. 2. 143: 

If that thy ^nt of love be honourable. 

the word seems to have more tlie sense of "tendency." 
Johnson explains it: "the 1>ow has its full bent, when it 
is drawn as far as it can l>e," most proliably = "the utmost 
degree;" and comiMrinft the iwssnge in this plaj*, ii. 3. 232: 
"her affections have their full bent," he says that tlic ex- 
pression is derived from archer>' (Var. Ed. vol. vil. p. 115). 
Compare, In this sense, the i>assage in Hamlet, ii. 2. 30, 

31: 

And here give up ourselves, in the/uU hent 

To lay our service freely at your feet. 
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291. Line 100: The practice of it lies in John the bai- 
tard.—Q. Ft. have livet. The emendation is Walker's. 

292. Lines 100, 200: 

But they ihall^nd, awak'd in tuch a CAUSE, 
Both strength o/ limb atxd policy of mind. 

The old copies read " in sucli a kind," making a rhymed 
couplet, which Is yery awkward here, coming as it does in 
the middle of a passage of blank verse. CapeU first sug- 
gested the emendation printed in our text, on which Col- 
lier's Old Corrector also hit. Apart from the objection to 
the rhyme, kind seems to have no particular sense. Dyce 
thinks tliat the close occurrence of find and mind in the 
passage led to the corruption kind. 

293. Line 204: Your daughter here the PRINCES left for 
dead.— The old copies have prinoese; but Hero is never 
called by the title princess; nor does one quite see how 
she cuuld be, for her father was not a prince any more 
than was her intended husband ; while Don Pedro and 
Don John are called princes, lines 154 and 165 above. 

294. Line 230: More MOYINO, DELICATE, andfuU of life. 
—All the editors, including the Cambridge, hyphen these 
two adjectives, I cannot tell why, as they are not h}rphened 
in the old copies, and they seem to be much more expres- 
sive when used as separate and independent epithets. 
For moving =■ "that which excites the emotions," compare 
Measure for Measure, ii. 2. 30: " Heaven give thee movittg 
graces!" and Richard II. v. 1. 47: 

The heavy accent of thy moving tongue. 

The sense of delicate here is probably that of "delicious." 
Compare above, in this play, i. 1. 305: 

Come throni^ini; soft and tUUcatt desires. 

If the words are hyphened the meaning must be either 
" delicately-moving " or "graceful." For the liver as the 
supposed seat of love, see Love's Labour's Lost, note 113. 

296. Line 247: tntoardvi^M.— This is the only passage in 
which 8hakesi>eare uses this word as a substantive; but 
he uses the adjective mtirard=" familiar," "intimate." 
Compare Klchard III. iii. 4. 8: 

Who is most inward with the noble duket 

296. Line 251: Being that I FLOW IN fTTw/.— Compare 
Bomco and Juliet, ii. 4. 41: "tlie numbers that Petrarch 
flowed in;" and Troilus and Cressida, v. 2. 41: " Youyloic 
to great distraction." 

297. Lines 253-256.— Tliese four lines of rhyme, wiOi a 
marked alliteration in the second of them, seem rather 
out of place, and could well be spared. 

298. Line 257, <&c.— This scene between Benedick and 
Beatrice, admirable as it Is from a dramatic point of 
view, cannot but seem out of place in a church; and the 
incongruity of the surroundings is emphasized in modem 
times, when the resources of the scenic artist are so 
much more extensive than they were in the Elizabethan 
era. l*his incongruity, probably, did not strike Shake- 
speare, as there would be little or nothing in his time to 
indicate that the dialogue was taking place in a church, 
and almost in front of the sacred altar. But there is not 
the slightest necessity for the scene taking place in front 
of the high altar, as the marriage ceremony was, evidently, 
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not intended to be what is called a nuptial mass. In the 
revival of this play at the Lyceum Theatre, a small detail 
might eaaily have escaped attention in this scene. The 
ceremony was supposed to take place before one of the 
side altars, the lamp belonging to which was not alight, 
as a sign that the sacred Host was supposed not to be on 
the altar, which to Boman Catholics would make a very 
great difference. 

299. Line 291: Kill Claudia.— There are few speeches 
more dramatic, in the whole of Shakespeare, than these 
two words. Great actresses have differed as to the mode 
of speaking them. It seems to me that they ought to be 
spoken with the utmost passion, in fact almost himed 
into Benedick's ears. It is in this scene that the real 
intensity of Beatrice's character comes out for the first 
time. Her whole nature revolts against the meanness of 
Claudio's conduct With the true instinct of a loyal heart 
she spurns the lying slander against her cousin, not stop- 
ping to inquire into the evidence, such as it was, much 
less receiving with a greedy ear the foul imputation on 
another woman's fair fame. True, the night betcwe, 
almost for the first time, her cousin and she were not 
bedfellows; therefore the story of Uiese precious princes 
might possibly not be a lie; but she, with true nobleness 
of disposition, looks at the great moral fact— greater far 
than any gobbets of circumstantial evidence that slan- 
der could scrape together— that her cousin was, to her 
knowledge, a pure and loyal girl. What the man who 
had won her cousin's love, who was bound by every tie of 
affection, and by every quality of his manhood, to defend 
her character should have done, Beatrice, woman as she is. 
does without one moment's hesitation. At the same time 
that she, wiUiout any effort or self -consciousness, displays 
the generosity, courage, and greatness of soul that Clau- 
dio should have shown, had he been worthy of the name 
of man, she feels such an overwhehning scorn and loath- 
ing for the cowardly wretch who has outraged, with such 
brutal publicity, her innocent cousin, that she naturally 
cries for his blood. Death is the only punishment which 
seems to her adequate for such an outrage. In these two 
simple words Kill Claudia her indignation bursts forth; 
afterwards she gives her reasons for Uiis indignation, 
reawns not thought out or laboured, but which fla»hed 
upon her mind simultaneously with the events which IumI 
occurred in such rapid succession. It is tlie privilege of 
such natures as tliat of Beatrice, undeforme<l by conven- 
tionality, unpoisoned by the lethal drug of worldlincss. 
when any great question of right or wrong arises, not to 
have to reason out, with well-lMdanced arguments pro 
and con, the course they adopt, but to spring naturally 
to their conclusion. 

300. Line 296: [She is going, he holds her by the ann.l 
I am gone, though lam Acre .- {Struggling to free herself]. 
—The stage-direction we have inserted will explain the 
meaning of this sentence, to which some commentaton 
have given a very strained interpretation. All that Bea- 
trice means is that, although Benedick does detain her 
by force, she is, in spirit, gone. After his refusing her 
request she does not wish to have anything more to saj' to 
him. 

301. Line SOS: Is he not apprmed in the height a vWrninf 
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— Compare Heniy VIII. i. 2. 214: "He's traitor to the 
li*igkt;" and Comedy of Errors, v. 1. 2U0: 

Even in the strength and iui^ht of injury. 

Compare also the expreasion in Hamlet, i. 4. 21: "oar 
aidiievements, though perforro'd at htiffht" 

308. Line 306: bear her in haiid.— Compare Measure for 

Measure, i. 4. 51. 52: 

B<>re many gentlemen, myself being one. 
/h kaMd and hope of action ; 

and see Taming of Shrew, note 146. 

80S. Line 309: / ycould EAT HIS HEART in tht markei- 

;>toee.— Steevens quotes from Chapman's Iliad, book 22nd: 

Hunf:er for slaughter, and a hate that eate» thy heart, to eate 
Thy/M's heart. 

Ferocious as this sentiment of Beatrice may seem, it is 
not unnatural by the light uf what I have suggested a)x>ve 
in note 299. The ver>- la(>k of all manliness in Claudio 
makes her more than virile in her ferocity. 

301 Line 316: Bene, //eaf— . — This is as Theoljald 
printed IL Q. K. 1 have Beatl F. 2, F. 3 Beit) F. 4 BxU) 
Steevens conjectured But Beatrice. We prefer, however, 
to leave the mere fragment of a word, as the stfjrm of 
Beatrice's indignation must sweep down everything be- 
fore it 

306u Line 317: a goodly cmint, count eom/eet.—Ho Q. 
sobttantially ; F. 1 has a fjottdly count, coinfect. Some 
modem editors hyphen the two words count coinfect, un- 
necessarily I think. Beatrice uses the expression in su- 
preme contempt = "count su(mr-plum." Grant White 
would see a play upon the wonU count and the French word 
cvnU, in the sense of a story made up. He explains this 
iense of the passage as lieing " further evident from the 
interHlependence of tlie whole exclamation, 'Surely a 
princely teetimony, a goodly count,'— the first part of 
which would be strangely out of place if there were no 
pun in the second. In Shakespeare's time the French 
title Count was pronounced like eonte or compte, meaning 
a fictitious story, a word which was then in common use." 
It is quit« possible that Grant White is right, as the 
words which follow svvet gallant certainly seem to show 
that Beatrice is playing upon words. 

306w Line 323: men are only TURNED into tongue.— The 
ixiQ-elision in F. 1 of the Anal ed in turned is here, I am 
convinced, intentional. The unpleasant alliteration of 
tum'd into tongue is ver}' unich modified by pronouncing 
the final syllable of turned. 

307. Line 335. —Benedick is at last convinced; but mark, 
it has taken all Beatrice's wonderful energy, all the shock 
caused by the noble fury of her indignation, to bring this 
resolt about To Benedick, with his opinion of women, 
— Boch as is. it must be confessed, held by many men, 
who, as they pass the ))cst i>art of their lives in tr>'ing 
to corrupt the other sex, console themselves for any 
failure by tliinking that nature has done their work for 
them,— the idea of Hero's having carried on a low intrigue 
np to the very night liefore her marriage presents no 
difflculty, and makes no demand upon his cre<lulity. It 
Is one of the many subtle touches in this scene, the way 
in which his newly-born love of Beatrice causes him to 
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detain her, but for which detention he would never have 
heard her eloquent vindication of her cousin. The nobler 
part of Benedick's nature is now awakened, and the viler 
part of it paralysed. Henceforth he is not only ready to 
challenge Claudio, but he firmly believes that he is chal- 
lenging him in the cause of truth and Justice. But a little 
before this, when unredeemed by love, he would have 
cracked his coarse jests over Hero's supposed unchastity, 
and laughed at the very idea of challenging anyone, much 
less his friend, in such a quarreL 

ACT IV. Scene 2. 

303.— In this scene the prefixes to the speeches afford 
ample proof how careless was the editing of this play in 
the First Folio. Instead of tlie names of the characters 
the names of the actors are prefixed, and, in one or two 
cases, even these are wrong. There are in all tliirty-nine 
speeches in this scene, counting line 10, which is given 
both to Conrad and Borachio, as one speech. It will be 
more convenient to lefer to the speeches rather than to 
the lines. The prefix to speech 1, I^gberry's, is both in Q. 
and Ff. Keeper, generally supposed to be a misprint for 
Kemp. The prefix to 8i>eech 2 is Cowley; to speech 3, Sex- 
tori; to speech 4, Andreu:'. This has 1»cen supposed to be 
another name, perhaps a nickname, given to Kemp on 
account of his placing so often the Merry Andrew. This 
explanation seems to lie a little far-fetched; Kemp's Chris- 
tian name was William; and there is no actor among those 
mentioned in F. 1 whose Christian name is Andrew. The 
prefix to tlic next speech, the 5th, is Couley; to the 6th 
speech, Sextun; to tlie 7th speech, Kemp; to the 8th, Bor.; 
to tlie 9th, Kc. in Q.. Kemp in F. 1; to tlie 10th, Con.; to 
the 11th, Ke. in Q., Kee in F. 1; to the 12th, omitted in 
F. 1, both; to the 13th, omitted in F. 1, Kem.; to the 14th, 
Can.; to the 15th, Kemp; to the 16th, Bor; to the 17th, 
Kemp; to the 18th, Sexton in Q., Sext. in F. 1; to the 19th, 
Kemp; to the 20th, Watch 1; to the 21st, Kemp; to the 
22nd, Borachio In Q., Bora, in F. 1; to the 23rd, Kemp; to 
the 24th, Sexton; to tlie 25th, Watch 2; to the 26th, Kemp; 
to the 27th, Comt.; to the 28tli, Sexton; to the 29th, 
Watch 1; to the 30th, Kemp; to the 31st, Sexton; to the 
32nd, Watch; to tlie 33rd, Sexton; to tlie 34th, CmutaHe 
in Q., Comt in F. 1; tlie next two speeches, 35th and 36th, 
are made one by mistake both in Q. and F. 1, Q. gives the 
speech to Cowley, F. 1 to Sexton; to the .37th, Kem.; to 
the 38th, Couley; to the 39th, Kemp. 

I think it better to give the full details of this scene, 
because they may help us to settle two questions: the first, 
whetlier F. 1 was not simply transcrilied from a printed 
copy of the Quarto, with a few cuts; the second, how the 
names of the actors came to be prefixed to tlie speeches 
in this scene, and not in any other part of the pUy. With 
regard to tlie first question, it will In; noted that, with 
one or two slight exceptions, the prefixes given to the 
speeches are substantially the same 1>otIi in Q. and F. 1, 
the only important exception being that of tlie two 
speeches. 35th and 36th, lines 70, 71, which, l>ciug hope- 
lessly bungled together in lK)th Q. and F. 1, are given 
in the former tr> Cowley, ie. Verges, and in the latter to 
Sex. or Sexton, who has just left the stage In fact, ex- 
cept in the omission in F. 1 of speech 12 and part of 
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ipeech 13 (an omiMion evidently due to the frequent 
mention of the name of Ood), Q. F. 1 are substantially 
the same in this scene; and it is a powerful argument in 
favour of the theory that F. 1 is but a transcription 
(if the Quarto that these preflies should be retained In 
iMjth. There is no other way to account for such a 
strange similarity in error, unless we suppose that both 
were transcribed from the same stage copy. 

As to the second question, how it is that the names of 
the actors are found prefixed to the speeches in this scene 
and not elsewhere in the play, this is a difficult question 
to answer. There is an instance in The Taming of the 
Hhrew, in Induction i. (see note on that play), where the 
name Sinklo is prefixed to a speech, the speech of one of 
the characters who has no other designation but a Player. 
Sinklo also figures in a stage-direction in III. Henry VI. 
iii. 1, as one of the Two Keepers; and in II. Henry IV. v. 4 as 
a BeadU. This actor's name does not appear in the list 
of the principal acton given in F. 1. He was probably an 
unimportant member of the company who took only very 
small parts. It will be seen that in all these three cases, 
where Hinklo's name appears, it was substituted for a 
character such as a Player, a Keeper, a Beadle, to which 
there were assigned no specific names; but in the case of 
the scene before us it is quite different Both Kemp and 
Cowley were important members of the company, and the 
proper prefixes of their respective characters are given 
to almost all their speeches. But it is to )>e noted 
that in act iii. scene 5 they are calle<l in the stage-direc- 
tion, prefixed to tlie scene. Constable and Headhorowjh; 
and in the stage-direction at the banning of act iii. 
scene 3, Verges's name does not appear, only Dogberry 
and hu eomjMrtner, although in that scene Verges's 
name is prefixed to all his speeches. It seems to me that 
the most probable explanation of this confusion as to the 
prefixes is, that when first the play was written and the 
parts distributed to the actors, Shakespeare had not yet 
decided upon the names which he would give to Dogberry 
and Verges; and in tlie copy used by the prompter it is pos- 
sible that, in order to prevent any confusion in some scenes 
—in this one, for instance— he had written the names 
of the actors insteatl of such vague titles as Cotutable, 
lleadborough, Ac. When the names Dogberry and Verges 
were decided upon, they were prefixed to the speeches 
l>elonging to tliese characters in part of the MS. but not 
throughout. It may be noted that it would be much 
easier for the pnuuptcr, who had to see tliat the various 
actors were "called," as the technical expression is, in 
time for their various entrances, if he wrote down in his 
MS. the names of the actors of small parts such as Keepers, 
Beadles, Ojfieers, and Onistables, because then he could 
scarcely make any mistake as to the actor whom he had 
to call, and this may account for such things as the 
iK.'currence of the name Sinklo in the stage-directions 
already alluded to. Again, it is possible that this portion 
of the MS. had got torn or otherwise defaced; perhaps 
the margin containing the names of the speakers had been 
torn away, and it had Iwen re-copie<l by the prompter or 
some other member of the company, who put the name of 
the actor instead of the name of the character which he re- 
presented. Unfortunately we know so very little alx)ut 
the interior life of tJie theatre in Shakespeare's time, that 
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we are almost ignorant how rehearsals were conducted, 
whether pieces were read to the company or not, and how 
parts were distributed. It is possible, in the case of 
acton who were regularly cast for a certain line of bnal- 
ness, like Kemp, who always played the clown or comic 
character, that their own names were written on the p«it 
instead of the names of the characten they pUyed. In 
such a case, a copyist supplying any deficiencies in the 
MS. prepared for the press from the acton' "parts"— 
which he would do, probably, in case of the stage copy 
being injured— would naturally write the name of the 
actor and not the name of the character. 

309. Enter Dogberry, <&c.— The stage-direction in Q. F. I 
is Knter the Constables, Boraehio, and the Town Ciearkt; 
in gownes. Here we have another proof of the confnakHi 
as to the designation of the characten in this piece; bj 
the Town Clerk is evidently meant the Sexton, who takes 
down the examination of the prisonen. The stage-diree- 
tion from Lady Alimony (1G59) has already been quoted 
above (note 210) which says "Enter Ac in their nrp 
gowns." According to a passage quoted by Malone trooi 
the Black Book, 4to, 1604: "—when they mist thei een- 
stable, and sawe the black gowne of his office lye full in a 
puddle—" (Var. Ed. vol. vii. p. 122), the constables wove 
a black gown of office. Probably it was these gowns, and 
not the rng gowns which they wore when on their active 
duties, that were intended to be worn in this scene. Hie 
slovenly nature of the stage-direction will be noticed, as 
according to its wording Boraehio, as well as the Oom- 
stable and Town Clerk, would be in a gown; and all men- 
tion of Conrade is omitted. 

310. Line 2: 0, a stool and a cushion for the sexton.— 
^ialone CV^ar. Ed. vol. vii. p. 122) points out that here per- 
haps was another cut at that favourite butt of all the 
Elizabethan dramatists. The Spanish Tragedy (act iv.): 

Hieron. What are you ready? Balthasarf 
Bring a chair and a cushion for the king. 

— Dodsley, vol. v. p. 157. 

It is worth noting that Malone misquotes this passage, 
making, by a curious mistake, Balthaxar the name of the 
speaker of the second line quoted, whereas it is clear that 
the whole speech is addressed to Balthazar by Hieronimo. 

311. Lines 8, 4: 

Sex. Which be the male/aetorsf 

Dog. Marry, that am I and my partner. 

This looks suspiciously like what is technically termed a 
piece of gag. It is difficult to undentand for what word 
Dogberry can have mistaken male/actors. If this line was 
not introduced by the actor, Shakespeare may have in- 
tended Dogberry to claim the title of malefactor, because 
it was a long word which he did not undentand, but 
which he tliought from its very length would adfl to his 
and his fellow constable's dignity. 

312. Line 6: ire have the EXHIBITION to examine.— 
Steevens explains this as a blunder for examination ttt 
exhibit, and refen to Leonato's words in iii. 5. 53: "Take 
their examination yourself." He might also hare re- 
ferred to the wonis of the Sexton below, line 68: " I will 
go before and show him their examination." Itat is it 
not rather doubtful whether Verges would have known 
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"-1(." rnbably there ia aome cor 


raption he 


re, bealdea 



hen he got aa fa 

Of, eoieomli!" 


r aa ry, l»nruJe interrapted him with 
"O/ocoicunib.' Bote/ and 4^ are 
deil, ami the uiually accepted reHiing 


IIT. LlneHS:n> 


prtllu a iHtte o/Jltih (u niijj iH Mm- 



•: and the pride 
IK to"hetterda>-a-'la bnta 
nlly aa that which Dr«l>erry 
people take lueh a delight 
at one cannot grudge thenj 



(Ilia.— Compare Twelfth Xight. i. 5. 90. 31 :-' thoD wert aa 
witty a pieei ofEn»/eiA aa any in lllyrliu" 

118. Line 37: a /elloir Ihat haOi had LOflSia.— It la 
•carcely conceivable Ihat the Old Corrector abaolutel]' 
changed toutt to Irajvt. He did not add "copyliolda" 
and ■' freeholda." which hemlght aa well have dune, when 
he tried to rob iu of one of the nimt delighttnl bita of 
l^hakeapearea huiiHiur. Hunii 
nowaday!, aa It waa in Shakei 
which people take in reterrini 
piece of the aame khid at vai 
here eiliibita. Indeed lom 
in reeomitlug their loaaea t 

their miatortnnea. 

ACT V, SfKNH 1. 

j 119. —In both Q. and F. 1 the ilage-directlon, at the b*«in- 

. nliigof tbl>M;eite,ia£'itFr{.»>iidfDaiiiiAiaftrDlArr. There 

I are altiigetlier ten apeecbei aaalgned to Autonlu before he 

j and Leouato "go ufl." The preHj totheae ten apeechea 

I In q. i> Broiliir, with the eiceiitlun of the laat apeech 

I Gine IW), which haa the abbraviatlon Bro. prefixed Co It 

I Id P. 1 the lat and Srd have die prefix Brollur In toll, the 

I 2nd,fini(A.; thefthandsth.fimr.; theStli, Bro.; the 7th, 

' and 8Ch. Bruf.; the Oth— and here la a difference worth 

I recoMIng— haa the iirefix Anl.; the UMli haa the aame 

pretii aa the Q.. Bro. I have thought it worth while to 

I point out the dlacrepwiciei between Q, and F, 1 in An- 

tonio'a apeechea. IriOltig a> tbey may appear Co be, becauae 

! wo may ixiaalbly And in them lonie bidlrect evidence aa f 

j the queation whether F. 1 waa ainiply printed from a copy 

' of the Q., or from a aeparate MS. (See above, note SOa ) 

TTie only really imiwrtant dltferenee between the Q. and 

y. 1, whkh wonid aeem lo aliow Ihat F. 1 waa printed at 

leaat fnim a correcleil copy of the Q., ia the (act of tile 

prefix in line lUI, in IT. 1, being Jm„ i«. ail ablireviatlon 

of Antunlo'i name, while to the other many apeechea tlic 

prefix la iimctlcally IdentU'al In both editloaa. 

It ia potalble that the copy of the Q. from which V. 1 
waa printed liad a [cw correctiona uiaile on it, and that 
thia prefix .Int., Inatead ot Bnilhrr, to the apccch rt- 
[erreil to bIkhc, waa one of tluiie cotrectlont. It having 
Ijecn olivlonilj anggeaCeil by Che fact that Leonatr) calla 
Iiini there by lila name; but ttill this la u»t a very aatii- 
lactury eiplanaliim. for Leunato nlau calla hia bi 
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his name above (line 01). On the other hand, we may 
note that in both Q. and F. 1 there is the same variation 
in the spelling of the name Antonio, which in line 01 is 
spelt A fUhofly, and in line 100 Antonie, in both copies. 
The use of the form Anthony is rather out of place, and 
may ]>e compared with the obvious mistake in i. 1. and 
10, where Don Pedro is called Don Peter. 

It would certainly seem that Antonio was one of the 
characters in this play to whom the author had not as- 
signed any name when he commenced this comedy. (See 
above, note 308.) In act i. scene 2, Q. F. 1 have Enter Leo- 
nato and an old man brother to Leonato; and the prefix to 
Antonio's speeches is simply Old. In act ii. scene 1 the 
stage-direction is Enter Leonato hie Brother, Ac, and the 
prefix to his speeches throughout is Brother in both Q. and 
F. 1. In line 116 he is, for the first time, named Anthonio 
by Ursula, and the prefix to his speeches with Ursula, 
lines 119, 121, 125, is Antho. in Q.; Anih, in F. 1. 

320. Lines S-32.— For a comparison between portions of 
this speech of Leonato's with the speech of Adriana in the 
Comedy of Errors, see note 27 on that play. 

321. Line 6: Nor lei no coxfukter delight miM ear.— 
So Q. ; F. 1 has coin/ort; F. 2 coiii/ort eU; F. 3, F. 4 com- 
fort else.—It is rather remarkable that the editors of F. 2, 
when trying to correct the faulty line in F. 1, should not 
have resorted to the Q. rather than have accepted the 
reading of F. 1; or was the addition of the else made 
by the actors, and taken^ by the editors of F. 2 from the 
then theatre copy? 

322. Line 10: And bid hfm apeak qf patience.— ^ Q. Ff. ; 
most editors adopt tlie emendation of Uanmer, who added 
the words to me after speak in order to make the line 
metrically complete. Witli all due deference to Dyce, 
and other commentators, who have adopted this sup- 
posed improvement without any <iues^ion, I must beg to 
differ from them as to there l>eing cither any necessity 
for an addition to the line, or as to such an addition 
being, in any way, an imprrivement on the text of the old 
copies. We have had a great many mine's and me's al- 
ready In this passage; e.g. line 5, me; line 0, mine; again, 
line 7, mine; line 8, me; line 9, mine; and, in the next line, 
we have mine; so that unless there were any neces- 
sity for it, I do not think the poet would have wished 
to add the words to me in this line. There is another 
reason for the omission of these words, and that is, that 
we require the emphasis to be put on the him in this 
line. Anyone who will read the whole sentence begin- 
ning with Bring me a father, will see, if he has any ear 
for rhythm, that by omitting the words to me, the con- 
clusion of the sentence is l)oth more forcible and more 
rhsrthmical. The to me is really unnecessary. We must 
remember that the slurring slovenly style of pronouncing 
our l)eautiful native tongue, which prevails nowadays, 
was not prevalent in Shakespeare's time, when patience 
was not pronounced j>ay-tthense, but distinctly as a tri- 
syllable. 

323. Line 12: And let it a»wM'tfi-<'wrj/STRAIN/or STRAIN. 
— Tlic sense of vtrain in this line is, perhaps, rendered as 
nearly as possible by the word given in our foot-note, viz. 
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" feeling." Strain, in this sense, is by no means uncom- 
mon in Shakespeare, e.g. in II. Henry IV. iv. 5. 171: 
Or swell my thoughts to any strain of pride; 

and Coriolanus, v. 3. 149: 

Thou hast affected the fine strains of honour. 

This sense of the word is not connected with ita peculiar 
senses "note" or " tone," but with the original meaning 
of an "effort." We have had the word used above in 
this play, ii. 1. 394, in the sense of ' ' natural " or " inherited 
disposition," where Don Pedro, speaking of Benedick, 
says " he is of a noble strain " 

324. Lines 15-18: 
I/such a one teitt smile, and stroke his beard. 
And, 80RRT ufag, cry **hem" when he should groan. 
Patch gri^ with proverbs, make minforiune drunk 

With CANDLE-WASTKRS. 

This very difficult passage, which has, with some reason, 
puzzled all the commentators, can only be understood by 
a careful consideration of the context 'What does Leo- 
nato intend to say? He may express himself obscurely, 
but his meaning is obvious enough. We may thus para- 
phrase his speech. "I do not want sententious com- 
fort. I want some one who has suffered what I have 
suffered to come and talk to me. If you can find any- 
one who has loved his child as I have loved mine, and 
whose Joy and pride in her has been overwhelmed by 
such a catastrophe as that which has overtaken my 
daughter; and if this man will talk to me of i>atience— 
if this man will be calm and sententious, and will at- 
tempt to mend my grief with proverbial sayings, and to 
drug my sense of unhappiness with essays upon resigna- 
tion—the work of those who waste candles in sitting up 
to labour out such dull and tedious performances— if such 
a one will attempt to console me thus, and preach to me 
patience, I will listen to him; but you cannot find luch 
a man, for it is only those who have not to bear sorrow 
Uiat can preach patience; directly we have to endure 
sorrow ourselves our patience goes to the winds." To 
come to the special difficulties in this passage: first, aa 
to the well-known crux in line 16, the reading of Q., F. 1. 
F. 2 is as follows: 

And sorrvw, waf^e, crie hem when he should (rroan. 

The correction of F. 3, F. 4 seems, at first sight, scarcely 
worth notice. The former reads: "And hallow, wag, cry 
hem;" the latter reads the same, except that it has 
hollow instead of hallow. This attempt at an emendation 
may be interpreted in two ways: "And halloa wag," ve. 
"and cry out untg (=go your way);" or it ma>' be meant 
for " And hollow wag," hollow being used, as it frequently 
is by Shakespeare, in the sense of " insincere." It is (km- 
siblu that the alteration in F. 3 was originally made by 
one of the actors. Of the many — far V>o many— prujioftcd 
emendations emanating from various commentators, it 
will be sufficient to say Uiat they will be found duly re- 
corded in tlie Cambridge edn. The one we have ado|>ted 
in tlie text, which occurred to me, independently, many 
years ago, is the same as a conjecture by Steevens, which, 
for some mysterious reason or oUier, he sul^sequently 
abandoned. Tlie other emendation, which is most gen- 
erally accepteil, is that of Capell, "Bid sorrow wag, cry 
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hem; and the next moat received one is that of Johnson, 
which Steevens adopted: " CRT, torrow wag.' and hem." 
Johnsfjn, befure adopting this arrangement of the words 
hail pointed out that the text, as it stands in the old 
copies, wonld make sense if we read, And torrow wag! 
eni; hem; bat on account of the harshness of the order 
in which the wonls and and cry are placed he adopted the 
arrangement given above, which Steevens thoroughly 
approved of and followed. The meaning of the sentence 
is: ** And cry 'away with sorrow' I" or " sorrow avaunt!" 
Steevens supports this reading by quoting the use of the 
phrase care away^ from Acolastus, comedy, 1540: " Imay 
now say, Care awaye!" and " Now grievous aorrowe and 
care aitayel" also from Bamaby Oooge's "third Eglog:" 

Som chestnuts hare I there hi store, 
With cheese and pleasaunt whaye ; 

God sends me vittayles for my need. 
And I syngc Cart rf«stj)« .' 

Steevens tells us also he was assured that Sorrow go by I is 
" a common exclamation of hilarity even at tliis time, in 
Scotland " (Var. Ed. vol. vii. p. 129). There docs not seem 
to me to Ik* much force in the comparison between 
the expression torrow wag! and such a very natural ex- 
pression as "care awayl" or "sorrow away I " or "away 
with sorrow!" or in the more common form, "away 
with melancholy!" With regard to the word to wag, in 
the sense i>f "to go one's way," it is remarlcable that it 
is used ni> less than four times in The Merry Wives (al- 
ways by the Host of the Garter), I. 3. 7: "let them irag; 
twt, trot; ■ ii. 1. 238: "Here, boys, here, here! shall we 
wtgi" and also ii. 3. 74. 101. We have it ouce in As Vou 
Like It, ii. 7. 23, in the proverbial expression: "how 
the world wag*" where I do not think it has the same 
meaning exactly that it has in Merr>' Wives. However, 
it is worth remarking that Shakespeare only uses \cag, 
in this sense, in the four passages cited; and, fnmi his 
putting the expression into the mouth of the Host, it 
would seem that he c<jnsidered it rather an affected one. 
As to the imaginary comforter tliatLeonato is describing, 
be might jierhaps be terme<l an affectetl prig; and tlie 
ue of the verb wag, in this rather unusual sense, would 
iHit be out of place. Both l^ecause it involves very 
little alteration in the text, and also makes very fair 
senile, Juhuson's emendation is a very plausible one. The 
resMtn why we have preferred the one printe«l in tlie 
text is, tliat it involves even less alteration of the read- 
ing ill the (lid copies, and liecause the misprint of Mor- 
rt»r for eorry is a very probable (»ne, although no other 
instance of such a misprint seems to occur in Sliake- 
ipeare. In I)}'mock'8 translation of II Pastor Fido (1G02) 
tkadow appears to lie used in two passages 3<Aa(/y; in 
set ii. scene 5: 

Alx;ut noone time amon^ these shadew trees 
Come you without your nimphs. 

(F. 3.biick.F.4.) 

Again, in act iii. scene 5: 

unto my (garden there 

Where a shaJaw hedi^e doth close it in. (I. i) 

It is possilile that in those two passages shadow may be 
Qttd as an ailjective; but it looks more like a misprint. 
We must remember that all wtmls like pretty, heavy, 
••Try, wt-re formerly spelt prettie, heatie, ihirrie{vre have 
M instance in F. 1, Love's Labour 's Lost, v. 2. 720); and if 



anyone will compare the two words torrie and torrow, in 
the handwriting of any MS. of Shakespeare's time, he 
will see how easily they might be mistaken for one an- 
other. The expression iorry wag seems to me very aiipli- 
cable to the type of character that Leonato is describing: 
one utterly devoid of sympathy, unable to enter into 
the griefs, or indeed into any of the higher feelings of 
the suflferer. Such a man tmiles, ftrokes hie beard, eriet 
hem^ offers for consr>latlon stale proverlM and conven- 
tional exhortations to patience, gathered from the lalM)- 
rious writings of scholars who consume the midnight oil, 
and are learned in ever}'thing but human nature. 

The second difficulty, which I am inclined to think almost 
greater than the first, is as to the meaning of cand/£-ir(Ufrrt 
in this passage— in fact as to the meaning of the last sen- 
tence altogether. In the paraphrase of the speech given 
above I have taken candle-wautirs to mean "students" 
or " book- worms;" in fact those who sit up late at night 
reading or writing. On accuunt of the occurrence of the 
wonl drunk in the sentence, tlie meaning generally ac- 
cepted for candle-waeUrtt is, as Malone saj's, " men who 
waste candles while they pass tlie night in drinking" (Vkt. 
Ed. vol. vii. p. 130); that is to say, "drunkards" or "re- 
vellers;" but we have no instance of the use of candle- 
wouterg in such a case, while we have a very striking in- 
stance of its use in the sense of "one Mho bums the mid- 
night oil," as wc say. Thus we have in Ben Jonson's 
Cynthia's Revels, iii. 2: "siMUled by a whoreson book- 
wonu, a candle -watter" (Works, vol. ii. p. 277); and in 
The Antiquary, act iii. 1: "he should catch more delicate 
court-ear, than all your liead-scratchers, thumb-biters, 
lavip-wnHtcrg of tiiem all " (l>o<l8ley, vol. xiii. p. 4(K)). 
Both the above passages arc ({uoted by Whalley (Var. Ed. 
vol. vii. p. 130); but we may add the following expri'ssioii 
from the Pn>logue to Wily Beguilctl: ''cotton-candle elo- 
quence" (Dodsley, vol. ix. p. 221). It has lieen suggested 
in connection witli tlie Wi>nl drunk that Shakesi>eare 
might have l>een tliinking of one of the practices of extra- 
vagant lovers, namely that of drinking off flap-dnig«>nH 
(see Love's Lultour's Lost, note 152), which is alludetl to 
in II. Henry IV. ii. 4. 287: " and drinks off candles' ends f«»r 
Jlap-dragotui." In a passage, however, in Tlie Ketum frt)m 
Parnassus (iv. 3), students arc descri1)ed as: 

Drinkinj^ a lonu lank natchitiff tandtis smoke. 
Spending; the marrow uf their rtow'rinK age 
In fruitless poring on some wonr-eat leaf. 

— Dudsley. voL ix. p. aoo. 

This passage confirms one in the opinion that candlf- 
wasters here should Xm interpreteil in some such sense as 
we have given to the wonl, in the jNiraphrase of Leonato s 
si>eech above. 

325. Line 28: WRING uudir the load o/ wrroir.-Tliis 
intransitive use of the verb to trnng = **to writhe, ' or, 
fierhaps, " to l)e wrung," is found in two other imssugt-s 
in Shakesi»eare; in Henry V. I v. 1. 252, 253: 

Of every fool, who^e seoie no more can feci 
But his own ifrtHgittf^: 

and, more appositely, in ("ymljellne. iii. 0. 79: "He wrings 

at some distress." This elliptical use of the verb is one ( f 

which Shakespeare and the writers of his time were rather 

fond. 
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326. Line 30: mora{= " moralizing." — Cunipare Lear, 
iv. 2. 58: "a itioral fool." Schmidt alao takei the passage 
in As You Like It. ii 7. 28, 2d: 

When I did hear 
The motley fool thus moral on the time, 

to be another instance of the use of the adjective in this 
sense, though generally moral, in that passage, is con- 
sidered to be a verb. I have not been able to find a simi- 
lar use of the word In any other author. 

327. Line 82: My griff $ cry louder than ADVERTISBMINT. 
—This use of advertiteme nt =" exhoTi&tion" is given by 
Baret In his Alvearic (1573), ntb voce: "A warning: an a«l- 
monition : an adturtisemft." The vulgarized use of the 
word has become so common in this, which may be con- 
sidered, emphatically, "the age of adrtrti»tmenU" that 
the original meaning of the word has been almost, if not 
entirely, lost In Sherwood's dictionary, which is bound 
up with Cotgrave (1050), monitum is given as one of thid 
French equivalents to advertuement. But the verb, to 
adrtrtiM wouM seem by that time to have nearly lost all 
connection with the idea of moral ailvice, and only to 
have retained the sense of "to give notice" or "informa- 
tion," " to notify," through which sense it came to have 
its modem meaning. The only explanation of this line 
is given by Se3nnour, who explains it "my griefs are too 
violent to be expressed in words." Seymour's explanation 
is plausible enough; but it would seem from the answer 
of Antonio, in the next line, 

Therein do men from chihlren nothinj; differ, 

that the meaning is " My griefs cry louder than your 
moral exhortations;" that is to say, "The voice of my 
grief makes itself heard so loudly in my own breast, that 
I cannot hear the moral consolations that you otfer;" but 
Antonio takes the more literal sense of the word cries, 
and endeavours to ridicule his brother out of his excessive 
flwelling on his unliappiness, by comparing him to a child 
who criei so loudly that it eaimot hear the remonstrances, 
or good advice, of its instructor. 

328. Lines 37, 38: 

Hotoever they hate writ the 8TTLR of ooi>s, 
And made a push at chance and tufferanee. 

Warburton thought this referre<l to the extravagant titles 
the Stoics gave their wise men (Var. Ed. vol. vii. p. 131X 
Steevens, more probably, explains it " in the style of goils," 
i.e. "in exalted language," as if they were divine l>eings 
a1x)ve the level of ordinary men {ut wpra). 

The phraae made a putfh at seems to have given the 
commentators some trouble. Pope altered pwth to pi*h, 
which, with due deference to him, is an alteration for the 
worse. The meaning undoubteilly is the one we have 
given in the foot-note. Compare I. Henry IV. iii. 2. 66, 07: 

stanil tlie /wM 
Of every beardless vain com|>arative : 

and Troilus and Oessida, ii. 2. 137; 

Ti> itand the ^iish and enmity of those ; 

from which it is evident that the expression make a pmth 
at means here "attack." "defy." 



329. Line 52: 
Leon. 



Who vronffs himf 
'2(\2 



Who! 



We have followed Dyce in adopting Walker's addition of 
the word Who I at the end of this line in order to com- 
plete it Hanmer printed "torongeth him," and fapell, 
" Who wrongs him, airt" but Walker's emendation seems 
to us much the l>e8t, as it is very natural Leonato should 
repeat the word Who! 

830. Line 57: my hafid meant Jtothing TO my tword.— 
None of the commentators notice this phrase, though it is 
rather an obscure one. It may either mean " I had no 
intention of drawing my sword in touching it;" that is to 
say, it was a mere mechanical action ; or, perhaps, the 
meaning is, " My hand laid to my tword meant nothing." 

331. Line 65: ^liuf, with grey hairt and BBUISK qfmany 
cf<i2/«. -This is a very expreasive phrase. It would Iw 
difficult to express more forcibly the effect of old age, 
which makes us feel, lx>th in mind and body, aa if we had 
been sorely brui*ed. Shakespeare only uses the wonl 
bruiM in two other passages: II. Henry IV. iv. 1. lOU: 

That feel the bruists of the day^ before, 

where it is also used figuratively, though not in precisely 
the same sense as in the text; and (in the literal sense) in 
I. Henry IV. i. 3. 57, 68: 

the sovereif^'st thinff on earth 
Was pannaceti for an inward bruise. 

Compare with this passage II. Henry \1. v. 3. 3, and see 
note 338 on that play. 

332. Line 60: Do challenge thee to TRIAL qfa mait.— Com- 
IMtre Richard II. i. L 81: 

Or chivalrous design of knightly triaJ. 

333. Line 75: Despite hit nice fence and hit aetice PIUC- 
TICK. —Practice is explained by some commentators as^ 
" experience." Surely the sense we have given it in the 
foot-note is the right one. Leonato would have had more 
experience than Claudio; but he could not have had such 
active haliits, and he could not have exercised his skill in 
fencing very much of late. Comiiare Hamlet, v. 2. 220. 221, 
where Hamlet says, apropos of his approaching ctmihat 
with Laertes: "since he went into France, I have l>een in 
continual practice." 

334. Line 76: Hit May qf youth and bloom of LUsn- 
iKKii). - Shakespeare only uses this word in one other pas- 
sage, in Troilus and Cressida, U. 2. 40, 50: 

reas->n and respect 
Make livers pile, and lustihA^ deject. 

336. Line 78: Cantt thmi to paff nu>.>— Aee almve, note 
157. 

336. Lines 80-101.— The sudden anger of Antonio at 
this point is (»ne of the cleverest touches in the whole of 
this charming comedy. Leonato has lH*en working him- 
self up into a towering passion, and his brother, who. 
during the first part of the scene, has lieen endeavouring 
to argue him into patience, not only almndons that use- 
less endeavour, but. taking up the cudgels for his slan- 
dered niece, works himself into a genuine passion. The 
contempt of the brave old man for the lM)y Claud io. and 
the fearless scorn which the representative of the old 
school pours upon the head of the representative of the 
new schwd. arc admirably expressed: but what is liest of 
all, in this outburst of Antonio, is the true knowledge of 
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haman nature shown by the poet Whenever any good- 
hearted bat quick-tempered man getn into a passion, 
there is only one sure way of calming him; and that is 
either really to be angry one's self, or to make believe 
to be angry as naturally as possible. Brother Antony 
knew this; and sure enough, directly he begins to rave 
against Clandio, Leonato recovers his temper and begins 
t4> try and sootiie him. How much can be done with a 
very small part by a good actor, was seen when Mr. Howe 
played the part of Antonio at the revival of this play at 
the Lyceum in 1882. 

337. Line 83: Cotne, /Ulow me, boy! coine, SIR BOT, FOL- 
LOW iim. — Q. Ff. ntideome.iirboif, come /(Alow nu. Cai)ell, 
whose emendation we have followed, omitted the second 
come. Pope reads, come boy follow me. There would 
seem to be something especially irritating in the applica- 
tion of the term boy to grown-up men. Antonio, doubt- 
leas, repeats advisedly the phrase sir boy here and in the 
next line. Ck)mparc Coriolauus, v. 6. 101, where Aufl- 
(lius in his quarrel with Coriulanus says: 

Name not the god (i.f. Mani, thou day of tears ; 

snd Coriolanus answers, line 104: " Btyy! O slave! " and 
again, line 113: "Boy! false hound! " 

338w Line 84: I'll whip you from your TOIVISQ fence. — 
Itaret gives under " to Foine, to pricke, to stinge," and 
(rives as the Latin equivalent " Pungo. & Cdpungo." It 
wems to have been used in fencing, as meaning "to 
thrust" Cotgrave gives under ''Coup d'estoc, A thrust, 
/"iii«, stab." Compare Lear, iv. 6. 251: "no matter vor 
yoiirfoing." The verb is used in three other passages: in 
Merry Wives, ii. 3. 24; II. Hf nrj- IV. ii. 1. 17; il. 4. 252. In 
the latter passage it is used in a ver>' equivocal sense. 

339. Line 89: That dare, a* irvll misirer a man indeed. 
—We have adopted Warburtrin's suggestion of placing a 
ci>mma after indeed here, giving t') the words a man in- 
de^d the sense of " one who is indeed a man. " In Hamlet, 
iii. 4. 00: 

A comhiiuition aiK'l a form indeed, 

the word is used in the same emphatic or intensiUve sense. 

340. Line 91: Boy», apes. Jacks, hragfjarU, milksops!— 
This word is often used as a term of contempt Compare 
Merchant of Venice, iii. 4. 77: 

A thousAnd taw trick« of these brAf^^n^ yncks: 

and our modem Jack-in-ojiee. We have followed Han- 
mcr in transposing the iK>8ition of bragyart* and Jack*. 
% Pf. read apes, braggartti, Jnckn. Dyce puts an accent 
•)n the last syllable of bragwrt* in order tr) make the 
rhsrthm of the verse correct; but surely this is not allow- 
ittte, as the word braggart occurs nine times in verse in 
Shakespeare, and on every occasion it is accented on the 
flnt syllable, e.g. in All s Well. iv. iii. 370, 872. 

341. Line 94: Scaxbling, out-faciko, pa9Hion-mono- 

iNa 6oy«.— For seambling see King John, note 252; for 

('Ht facing compare As You Like It, i. 3. 123, 124: 

As man3r other mannish cowAniit have 
That do cutf.ice it with their sembUinces. 

Ftuthion-mnnging is the reading of Q. F. 1; F. 2, F. 3, F. 4 
r«id " fashion - »iio»ifW'iiii7. " ^'c« (note 72) quotes Mr. 
Arrowsmith, Shakespeare's Editors and Commentators, 



p. 34: "monging is the present participle regularly in- 
flected from the Ajiglo-Saxon verb ' mangian,' to trafflck." 
From this verb comes the noun monger found in such 
words as fishtnonger. Compare Romeo and Juliet, ii. 4. 34 : 
fash ion-mongers. 

342. Line 95: That lie, and COO, and flout, deprave, 
and dander. — Sclmiidt deflnes to cog=." to cheat, to de- 
ceive, csitecially by smooth lies;" and compare the pas- 
sage in Merry Wives, iii. 3. 70: "Come, I cannot cog, and 
say Uiou art this and that," &c. The word seems to come 
nearest, in sense, to our modem word "to gammon." 
Afterwards to cog came especially to be applied to load- 
ing, or otherwise falsifying dice. The verb to deprave is 
used in only one other passage in Shakespeare, in Timon, 
i. 2. 145: 

Who lives tliat 's not defirtived or defrai'esl 

343. Line 96: Go antidy, shmc outward hideousness. — 
Q. Ff. read "and show^." We have adopted Spedding's 
emendation in omitting and, which is clearly unneces- 
sary, and spoils tlie line. Steevens quotes an expression 
in Gowers speech in Henr}' V. iii. 0. 81: "a horrid suit 
of the camp;" the whole passage being: "and what a 
beani of the general's cut and a horrid suit of the camp 
will do among foaming bottles and ale-wash'd wits, is 
wonderful to be thought on." lliero is no doubt it was 
the practice of these braggarts to assume the most war- 
like dress and accouU^ments they could. 

344u Line 101: Do not you meddle; let me DEAL IN this. 
—Compare above in this play, iv. 1. 249, 250. With is the 
preposition generally used with deal; but we have the 
same expression = '* have to do with," in I. Henry VI. v. 
5. 56: "dealt in by attorneyship;" and again in The Tem- 
pest, V. 1. 270,271: 

That could control the moon, make flows and ebbs. 
And deai in her command without her power. 

346. Line 102: ice unll not WAKE your patience.— There 
have l)een several proposed emendations for wake, which 
certainly does not seem to be (luite the right word here. 
Warburton proposed wrack; Hanmer rack; Talbot con- 
jectured waste. Johnson explained it: "will not longer 
force them to endure the presence of those whom, though 
they look on tlieni as enemies, they cannot resist" (ya^. 
Ed. vol. vii. p. 135). Henley explains it tlius: " The fero- 
city of wild Wosts is overcome by not suffering tliem to 
sleep;" and therefore the sentence means "we will for- 
bear any further provocation " (Var. Ed. vol. vii. p. 138). 
I confess I do not quite understand this explanation, 
flteevens compares the well-known passage in Othello, 
iii. 3. 362, 303: 

Thrtu hadst been l>etter have been born a dog 
Than answer my -uat'd wrath : 

But surely there is a good deal of difference between 
wrath and patience. One naturally speaks of waking a 
person's wrath, but not of leaking his patience. Tliere 
can hanlly l)e two things more opiM)sltc than wrath and 
patience; but we And somewhat similar expressions else- 
where in Shakespeare; for instance, in Richanl II. i. 8. 

131-133: 

set on you 

To if.iJte our peace, which in our country** cradle 

Draws the sweet iiifint breath of ifentle sleep; 
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Richard III. i. 3. 288, where Margaret is speaking of the 
effect of curses: 

And there a-wate God's gentle ileeping peace ; 

and Coriolanus, iii. 1. 08, 99: 

Your dangerous lenity ; 

which last passage bears a very strong resemblance to 
the one in our text, because there is no mention in the 
other two passages, as quoted, of sleep; but the idea is 
essentially the same as here, yIz. that by provocation the 
pamve quality of non-resistance is turned into the active 
quality of resistance. 

346. Lines 106-109: 

Leon. My lord, my lord,— 

D. Pedro. / will not hear you. 

Leon. No f— Come, brother, away. — / will be heard. 

Ant And shall, or tome of um wUl $mart/or it. 

Hanmer. whom Dyce follows, arranges these lines as fol- 
lows:— 

Leon. .Vjf lord, my lord, — 

D. Pedro. / rvill not hear yott. 

Leon. Soi— 

Come, brother, itway. — / ■will be heard. 

Ant. And sh<tll. 

Or seme of us will smart for V. 

The one objection to this arrangement is that line 109 is 
left imperfect, while line 108 is not very rhythmical. The 
arrangement of the old copies, it seems to me, better 
suits the sense of the words. 

347. Line 109: [Exeunt Leonato and Antonio. — The 
stnge-dircction in F. 1 is " Exeunt ambo' after Leonato's 
speech, "I will be heard," and **EnUr Benedick" after 
line 107; in Q. '' Enter Benedick" comes before line 110. 
It is pretty clear that F. 1 was printed from the thea^ 
copy, for nearly all the entrances are marked too early. 

348. Line 114: you are almost eoine to part ALMOST a 
/ray.— la not the first almogt here a printer's error, or is 
the repetition intentional? Most commentators seem to 
think that Uie second almoet ought to be omitted; but I 
cannot help thinking that it is the first which is redun- 
dant. The phrase almottt is used by Don Pedro in a 
somewhat contemptuous sense, which is quite consistent 
with the tone ailopted by him and Claudio. Another ob- 
jection to the repetition of almost is that the sentence 
makes a blank verse, which, as it occurs in prose, is ob- 
jectionable. 

349. Line 120: In a/alse quarrel there is no true valour. 
—Compare 11. Henry VI. iii. 2. 233-235: 

Thrice is he ann'd that hath his quarrel Just, 
And he but naked, though lock'd up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

360. Lines 128, 120: / ivUl bid thee DRAW, as ir« do the 
minstrels; DRAW, to pleasure Mt.— There seems to be a 
difference of oi)inion here, among the commentators, as 
to whether draio means to draw an instrument out of its 
case, or to draw the Im)w along the strings of the viol. 
Douce suggests that there is an allusion to the itinerant 
swurd-dancera. It will Imj easier to ilecide the exact 
meaninj:; of draw here, when we can find any passage in 
which the direction U used to mi}istrtls to draw either 
their instruments out of the case, or their bows. 
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S61. Line 132: care kilXd a eat— This seema to limv« 
been a common iHX)verb. In his GomplHe Alphmbet fA 
Proverbs (p. 836) Bohn gives it in the form " Care will 
kill a cat; yet there 's no living without it;" bat mt psge 
76 of the same work it is given in the simple form: "Care 
will kill a cat" The proverb is alluded to in Ben Jonaon's 
Every Man in his Humour, L 3: " hang sorrow, care 'U 
kill a cat" (Works, vol. i. p. SSX 

362. Line 136: / thall MEET your vrit IN THE CABEKK, 
an you charge it against tn«.— The allusions in this and 
the following speech are to tilting. To meet in the career 
is to meet in the ftdl charge. 

353. Line 139: give him another staf: this latt voat broke 
eroM.— Claudio keeps up the metaphor from the til ting- 
field. It was considered a disgrace when the si>ear, used 
in tilting, was broken across the body of the adversary 
instead of being snapped by the force of the charge, after 
having struck him full. 

364. Line 142: he knows how to turn hie girdle. — There 
seems to be no doubt that the reference here is to the 
practice of turning the large buckle of the girdle behind 
one. previously to challenging anyone to a personal en- 
counter; but for what reason the girdle was turned does 
not seem quite clear. Holt \Miite explains it: *' Laige Iwlts 
were worn with the buckle l>efore, but for wrestling the 
buckle was turned liehind, to give the adversary a fairer 
grasp at the girdle. To turn the buckle behind, therefore, 
was a challenge" (Var. Ed. vol. \\i. p. 138). I confess I 
do not miderstand this explanation. In wrestling the 
object is to try and get a goo<l hold on one's adversary, 
which is done by putting the arms round him and trying 
to Join your hands in the middle of his back. How it 
would help matters to have a great buckle there I do not 
know; surely it would render it more difficult to get a 
good hold, and perhaps that may be the real explanation 
of the practice, if such a practice existed among wrestlen. 
In tlie case of combatants going to fight with fists, one 
could understand the turning round of the buckle, in onier 
that it might not cut one's opponent's hands, though he 
would have to hit rather low down to come In contact 
with it, but sUll it would not 1>e hitting "below the belt, " 
and we must rememl^er that these large buckles came 
quite as high as what I l>elieve in sporting parlance is 
called the "bread-basket." Halliwell explains the pas- 
sage " you may change your temper or humour, alter it to 
the opposite side; " but Grant ^Vllite and Hunter tliink 
that the girdle was turned round in order to get at the 
swonl hilt 

356. Line 156: he hath bid me to a CALF's-HRAD and a 
CAi'ON.— FIchniidt thinks that there is a pun intended here 
in cap<nt, as="cap on," i.e. coxcomb, and that Claudio 
means to say a eal/'it head with n Utol'n cap on; but capon 
was fret|uently used as a term of contempt, ami figures 
amtmg the humorous terms of nlmse used by Dxt>mio of 
Syracuse, in Comedy of Errors, iii. 1. 32. 

366. Line 172: trans-shajte thy jmrticular virtues.— Com- 
pare Welister's Cure for a Cuckold: •*<) to what a monster 
would this trans-shape me" (Works, vol. iv. p. 17). 

367. Lines 181, 182: GmI tiaw him when he was kid in the 
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gurden.^Th\B is of conne a reference to il. 3, where Bene- 
is hid in the arbour, and it is also a rather prof ane alia* 
■kn to the stoiy of Adam and Eve. 

368. Line 184: the tavage bulTg homt on the eenaible 
Benedid^i head.— An allusion to Benedick's speech above, 
in L 1. 264-266. 

860. Line 203: when he goes IM His doublkt and hosb. 
—It is pretty certain that the meaning here Is simply 
" withont his cloak;" it being the custom to take off the 
cloak before fighting a duel. Compare Merry Wives, iii. 
1. 46, where Page says to Sir Hugh Evans, who is await- 
ing the arrival of Doctor Calus with hostile intent: "in 
your doublet and hote this raw rheumatic day ! " This 
seems to be the more probable meaning of the phrase than 
to suppose that it refers to the n^ligence in the matter 
of dress which is said to characterize lovers, and of which 
Rosalind makes such fun in As You Like It, iii. 2. 393- 
408. 

300. line 207: eqft you, UET Ml be: pluck up, my heart, 
and be tad /— Hanmer proposed to read let be, a phrase 
which occurs in Winter's Tale, v. 3. 61: Let be, let be, use<l 
in a deprecatory sense and = " Forbear speaking to mu; 
leave me alone." The same phrase, with the same mean- 
ing, occurs in Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 4. 6, and is 
applied by Antony to Cleopatra when she attempts to 
help him on with his armour. Compare also Matthew 
xxviL 49: "Let be, let us see whether Elias will come 
to save him." 

As to pluck up, my heart, compare Taming of Shrew, iv. 
1 88: " Pluck up thy spirits." 

861. Line 211: sAe ehall ne'er weigh more reasom in her 
balanee. — Some commentators think that there may be a 
pun here on reatone and raieins, as in I. Henry IV. ii. 4. 
tt4-266: "Give you a recuon on compulsion! if reaeone 
were as plenty as blackberries, I would give no man a 
reason upon compulsion, I." It seems that reason was 
in Shakespeare's time pronounced raynon, as if it were an 
an^dicized form of the French raUon; in fact, the word 
vas often spelt so, e.g. in Tragical Discourses (fol. 56): 
" wherin certeinly she had raieon; " ten lines lower down 
the v(»d is spelt reaeotL 

861 Line 242: Don J(^n your brother INOENSED me 
to dander the Lady Hero.— For a similar use of the verb 
ineente compare Merry Wives, i. 3. 100: "I will ineen»e 
Page to deal with poison;" Winter's Tale, v. 1. 61. 02: 

and would incense me 
To murder her I married. 

^'arf« supposes that the word has the same sense here as 
in Henry VUI. v. 1. 43, 45: 

Inctn/d the lords o' the council, that he \s 



A most arch heretic, 

Iq which passage, and in Richard III. iii. 1. 152, where 
^kingham suggests that the young prince, York, was 
''y-netMed by his subtle mother" to taunt his uncle, the 
leaning is "to instruct," "to inform," a sense which it 
*tiU bears in Staffordshire. 

863. Lines 2d3, 204: 

Haiyj her an epitaph upon her tomb, 
Atid ting it to her bones. 



Blakeway gives an extract from " La Monnoie en Bayle, au 
mot Aretin (Pierre), note O:" referring to this practice: 
"Cost la coutume parmi les Catholiques d'attacher a 
quelque colonne, ou ailleurs, pr^s du tombeau des morts, et 
surtout des morts de reputation, des inscriptions funebrea 
en papier" (Var. Ed. vol. vii. p. 144); i.e. " It is the cus- 
tom among the Catholics to attach to some column, or 
elsewhere, near the tomb of the dead, and especially of 
dead celebrities, funeral inscriptions on paper." An in- 
stance of this practice is exemplified in Ben Jonson's well- 
known lines on the Countess of Pembroke, commencing 
" l^ndemeath this sable hearse," which were intended to 
be hung as an epitaph on her tomb. 

864. Line 299: A nd she alone is heir to both qf ii«.— Tliis 
is one among the many proofs of the carelessness with 
which this play was written. The author forgot that 
already, in i. 2. 1, Lermato, speaking to Antonio, saj's: 
" Where is my cousin, your eonf" 

366. Lines 301-304.— Nothing perhaps makes the char- 
acter of Claudio more contemptible than the prompt 
fickleness with which he transfers his affections to order, 
even at the very moment when he has Just discovered how 
cruelly he had wronged his first love, whom he supposed 
to be dead. 

366. Line 308: Who, I believe, teae PAOK'D in aU this 

trron^.— Compare Comedy i»f Errora, v. 1. 219, 220: 

That (goldsmith there, were he not ^ck'J with her, 
Could witness it ; 

i.e. "if he were not in conspiracy with her." Compare 
the passage in the Taming of the Shrew, v. 1. 121 and 
note 202 on tliat play. The noun pack is used for " a gang 
of conspirators" in Comedy of Errors, iv. 4. 105: 

367. Lines 309-812. —As if Shakespeare was determined 
to heap contempt upon the head of Claudio he makes 
Borachio, villain as he is, a striking contrast to the young 
count in generosity of character. He will not allow, 
hardened ruffian though he be, the woman who uncon- 
sciously aided him in his conspiracy to suffer any unjust 
blame. 

368. Line 318: he wears a key in his ear, and a lock 
hanging by t7.— This looks very suspiciously like a piece 
of gag on the part of Master Kemp. In iii. 3. 182 
Seacoal has already spoken about this Deformed wear- 
ing a lock (see note 229). The key in the ear may be a 
satire on the fashion of wearing roses in the ears, alluded 
to in King John. (See note 43 on that play.) But the 
Joke on the lock and tlic key is very much on a par with 
some of those attributed to Kemp. 

369. Line 319: borrotcs money in OOD'S MA3IE; i.e. "he 
is a common beggar;" to ask for money in Ood's name, or 
for Ood's sake, being tlie usual adjuration of 1>eggar8 
when b^ging for alms. Minsheu (1599) has under Por- 
dioH^rog: " men that atfk /or Gud's sake, l)egger8.' Halli- 
well says that "this phrase was used in tlie counterfeit 
passports of the 1>eggar8, as appears from Dokker's Eng- 
lish Villanies. 

370. Line:J27: God save the foundation! This was the 
recognir.iMl uhmIc of thanksgiving cniployetl by those who 
received alms nt the gates of religious houses. 
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ACT V. SCKNK 2. 

371. Line 2: deterce tPfU at my hand* fry HELPTNQ MS 
TO THE 8PBECH OF Bfatrict.—We have a Bimilar phrase 
in another iMUsage in Rhakeapeare, in Winter's Tale, iv. 
4. 786: " if I may e*)me to the $peeeh qf him." 

It seems rather doubtful where this scene is supposed 
to take place. In Mr. Irving's arrangement of the play it 
formed part of scene 1, which seems the most sensible 
plan, as it would certainly seem to l>e intended to take 
place out of doors and near Leonato's house. Pope was 
the first to assign any locality to the last scene (v. 1), 
which he descril)ed as "before Leonato's house." He 
placed this scene "In Leonato's house." Reed rightly 
placed it "In Leonato's garden;" fur it is clear from line 
08 below, where Ursula says " Yonder 's old coil at home," 
that the scene did not take place in the house. At the 
same time there is an objection to placing it in the same 
fiart of the garden as the previous scene, namely, that 
Benedick, after the angry leave he had taken of Claudio 
and Don Peilro, would hardly risk meeting them again; 
but this objection is of very little force where tliere is 
what is called a " full set scene" to represent the garden, 
occup3ing tlie whole of the stage. We have, however, in 
order not to interfere witli tlie usual division into scenes 
of this act, placed this scene as in another part of Leo- 
nato's garden. 

372. Lines 9, 10: To hare no man come over me! why, 
thall I alwajis KEEP UELow stairs?— The meaning of this 
latter phrase is not very clear. Tlie conversation be- 
tween Margaret and Benedick is not very edifying at this 
point; still, it is as well to try and make some sense of 
it. Theobald simply altered it to "keep above stairs." 
Steevens proposed to read "keep men below stairs," i.e. 
"never suffer them to come into her lKid-chaml)er." 
Singer made a very similar conjecture: "keep them be- 
low stairs." Schmidt explains the phrase, "in the ser- 
vants' room," and m presumably "never get married." 
This ctmjecture seems rather founded on the arrange- 
ment in in(Mlem houses, by which servants' rooms are in \ 
tlie basement; but that portion of the house, if it existed 
at all in Elizabethan times, was used for cellarage only, 
the servants' nK>m8 lK>ing on the gn)und floor. Probably 
the meaning is : " Shall I never get up to the bridal- 
chaml>er? ' There is i)ossibly also some double meaning 
in the expression to which the clue is wanting. 

378. Lines 26-2): The ginl of hce, Ac— Tliis is (accor- 
ding to Ritson) the )>eginning of an old song by " W. E." 
(William Elderton). 

374. Line 33: carjiet -mongers.— The same as carjiet- 
knight*, the title given to those knights who received 
their knigbth(KMl at court and not on the battle-field, and 
for accomplishments which cimld l»e ]>etter displayed in 
the lists of f "upid than in tournaments or in battle. In Fen- 
ton's Tragical Discourses (lM7)we have "a crew of Vene- 
syan and carj>et knightn" (f<il. 30. b.). It appears to have 
l>een used generally as a term of contempt. Cotgrave 
gives under Muguct, "an effeminate youngster, a spruce 
Carpet-kniijht." Shakespeare does not use tliis term any- 
where; but he descri)>es such a iHirson very well in TwelftJi 
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Night, iil. 4. 257, 258 : " He is knight, dabbed with on- 
hatched rapier and on carpet consideration." Shake- 
speare uses many compounds of the word monffer, such 
as ballad-monger, I. Henry IV. iii. 1. 130; barber-monger, 
Lear, ii. 2. 30, Ac. ; and compare /athion-monging above, 
in the last scene, line 04. A carpet-monger is well de- 
scribed in Richard III. i. 1. 12, 13: 

He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute. 

375. Line 41: 1 cannot woo in FESTIVAL termt. — Com- 
pare Merry Wives, iii. 2. 60: "he speaks holiday;" and I. 
Henry IV. L 3. 46, 47: 

With many holietay and lady terms 
He question'd me. 

376. Line 47: let me go with that I came POR.— Q. Vt. 
omit /or; but it seems necessary for the sense. Pope was 
the first to add this word, an emendation which most 
editors have adopted. The Cambridge edd. adhere to the 
reading of the old copies. They give in a note (xxvL). as 
an instance of the same construction, " i.e. the non-repe- 
tition of the preposition," a line from the following pas- 
sage in Marsttm's Fawne, i. 2: 

I will revenge us all upon you all 

tf'i/A the same stratagem we still are caught. 

FLitterie it selfe. — Works, vol. i. pp. 94. 95. 

But the preposition there to be repeated is the same. 
Here it is a different one; for "irt'CA that I came tcith ' 
would make no sense at all. Their instance would very 
well apply if the preposition with was omitted in the f (al- 
lowing sentence. 

377. Line 57: Claudio VKi)KKQvE8my challenge.— Hchmidt 
explains undergoes here "in a bad sense, = to suffer, to 
bear;" but it seems rather to have the sense of " is under 
=haB received." which we have given it in our foot-note; 
that is to say, " he goes, or is under my challenge to which 
he has not yet replied;" for no hostile meeting had ab- 
solutely been arranged between Benedick and Claudio. 
We may compare, generally, King John, ▼. S. 99. 100. 

Is "t not I 
That undtrx^^ this charge? 

378. Line 77: an old inettancr.— For tliis sense of in- 
stance, compare As You Like It, ii. 7. 156: 

Full of wise saws and modem iustaHcrs; 

and Troilus and Cressida, v. 10. 40, 41: "what verse for it* 
what instance for it? ' 

379. Lines 70-82 : 1/ a man do not erect in this age hid 
own tomb ere he dies, he shall litfe no longer in M»>Siint5T 
than the BELL KIXOR and the undaw weeps.— 4^n Q. Ff. 
read monuments and bells ring. In monument is almost 
equivalent here to "in men's memory." numument heins 
that which is erected to preserve one's memory in the 
minds of men. We may, perhaps, compare the well-known 
line in Horace, Ode xxx. bk. iii. line 1: 

Exei;i ntenttmrtitntm xtt perennius. 

380. Line 85: an hour in clamour, and a quarter in 
KHKUM.— Shakespeare uses rheum for tears in two or 
three other places. Compare especially Coriolanus, v. 6. 
46: " a few drops of women's rheum.' 

381. Line 86: Don WuRM, Au conscience. -^Compart 
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Richard III. i. S. 2S2: "The uform of conscience." Some 
theologians interpret "the trorin that dieth not" as 
meaning the human conscience, which shall reproach as 
for ever, in a future state, if we do not listen to its voice 
here. 

382. Line OS: Vonder't old coil at A&mtf.— Perhaps the 
ci>lluquial expression we have given in the foot-note, 
"The devil to pi^," is the nearest rendering of the ex- 
I)ression Mt coiL Cotgrave has under Faire U diable de 
Vauverty "To keep an eld euyle, horrible stirre." Old 
u often used as a colloquial intensitive. Compare Mer- 
chant of Venice, iv. 2. 15: " We shall have old swearing;" 
and see Comedy of Errors, note 04, and Two Gent of 
Verona, note 23. 



Line 106: / will go with thee to thy UNCLES.— 8u 
Q. JFf. Modem editors generally print the word uncle't, 
and Rowe altered it to uncle, a slight alteration very fre- 
quently adopted, and in support of which we may refer 
to line 97 above, where Ursula says: " you must go to your 
nude." But as it is generally agreed that this scene 
takes place in the garden of Leonato's house, if not within 
the precincts of the house itself, there does not seem to 
be much sense in Benedick's saying " I will go ... to thy 
vneU'n." On the other hand some may think that the 
expression of Ursula Just alx)ve, in line 98, " Yonder 's old 
coil at home," may seem to imply that they were not 
in the grounds of the house itself; but this may \ye ex- 
plained liy comparing it to our common form of expression 
** up at the house," which we use under exactly similar 
circumstances. For instance, if a message is brought to 
anyone who is in the grounds belonging to a country 
hc»use, it is very common to say " You are wanted up 
at the house." We have adopted the reading of the old 
copies without printing it uticle'tf, and I think that the 
explanation given in the foot-note is probably the right 
one. Benedick would be very likely to know that the 
twu brothers, Leonato and Antonio, were together. At 
any rate that fact was present in the dramatist's mind, 
and would account for his writing uncles instead of uncle. 

ACT V. SCKNE 3. 

3yft. Line 3: Done to death.— This expression is nowob- 
fw)lete, but was common enough in the sixteenth century, 
.^haketpeare uses it in only one otlier passage, II. Henry 
VI. iii. 2. 179: " who should do the duke to deathf" Chap- 
man has it in the Argument to the 22nd Book of the 
Iliail: 

Hector (in Ch\) fo dfath is dene 

By pow'r of Peleus angry Sonne. 

—Vol. i. p. 9o8. 

s^teevens says that to do to death is merely an old transla- 
tion of the French Faire inourir. Surely the literal trans- 
lation of that would be "to make to die." The fact is 
that the verb to do had many more senses in Shakespeare's 
time even than it has n(»w. We have in III. Henry VI. 
i. 4. ins the peculiar expression: "take time to do him 
dead' 

385. Line 10: Praising her when I am PUMB.— So Ff.; Q. 
has "when I am dead;" a reading which, but for tlic 
DeL'essity of a rhymed or quasi-rh>'med line here, we 



might prefer. It may l>e supposed that dutnb was pro- 
nounced, as it is now in the North, "doom." 

386. Line 13: Tho*e that Blew thy vinjin knight.— 
Steevens has exi)ended a great deal of unnecessary eru- 
dition in a note on this passage, in which he seeks to 
make out that virgin knight means virgin hero without 
any intention of a pun; the expression being taken from 
that of a virgin or maiden knight, applied to a knight who 
had not yet achieved any adventure; and he goes further 
in seeking to prove from certain lines in Spenser that 
"an ideal order," called Knights of Maideuhed, "was 
supposed as a compliment to Queen Elizabeth's virginity" 
(Var. E<1. vol. ii. 154). Many ideal compliments have 
been offered up at the same durable shrine; but it maj 
be doubted if this was one. Knight originally meant 
" servant, " and virgin knight* means nothing more than 
"virgin servants of Diana." Compare Alls Well, i. 8. 
120: "Dian no ciueen of virgim, tliat would suffer her 
poor knight surprised." 

387. Lines 20, 21 : 

Till death be uttered, 
Heavily, heavily. 

So Q. Ff. rea<l here Heavenly, heavenly, a reading which 
Knight, Staunton, ami Grant White all atlopt. The last^ 
named e<Iitor gives a singular interpretation to the pas- 
sage; viz. "that death is to be uttered (i.e. expelled, 
outer-ed) by the power of Heaven." So far from the sense 
demanding the reading of Ff., that of Q. is infinitely pre- 
ferable, the meaning l>eing " till death be expresse<l, com- 
memorated in song;" but Schmidt takes it to mean, "the 
cry 'grave*, yawn,' etc. shall l)e raised till deatli." But, 
in any case, heavenly can have little meaning, while, for 
the use of heavily in this passage, we may compare the 
well-known passage in Hamlet, ii. 2. 309: " and indeed it 
goes so heavily with my disposition," where F. 1 misprints 
heavenly for heavily; and also Stmnet xxx. 10: 

And heaz-iljf from woe to woe tell o'er, 

and again, Sonnet, \. 11: 

Which hMvily he answers with a '^roan. 

388. Lines 30-33: 

D. Pedro. Come, let ua hence, and put on other WEED; 

And then to Leonato'* we will go. 
Claud. A nd Hymen now with luckier issue SPEED 

Than this /or whom we render' d up this woe! 

V. 1 read weedes and speed*; ¥. 2, F. 3, F. 4 speed. Theo- 
bald adopted the conjecture of Thirlby, speed 's, i.e. speed 
us, on the ground that Claudio could not know what the 
issue of his coming marriage was to be, and that there- 
fore the verb should l>e in the subjunctive. Many editors, 
including the Cambridge, have adopted Uiis emendation; 
but though it is a very plausible one, I cannot help 
agreeing with Malone in his objection tii it, though not 
on the same ground that " it is so extremely harsh" (Var. 
Ed. voL vii. p. 155); but rather that it must lie perfectly 
valueless, as a guide to the sense or construction, when 
the line is spoken; for, unless the actor says si)eed us In 
full, it is imiKtssible to make any clear distinction be- 
tween speeds and tqteed 's. I have tlierefore ventured to 
alter toeed to the singular, and to adopt the reading 

267 



ACT V 



X«DTES TO IfUCH ADO ABOUT XOTHTXG. 



ACT V. S 



ifMtfif . flwUmip that CjuiBo s wiih dioald be in the optm- 
STtf. W^mi in rmnd. Mffnarmtij » a ptanl noon, in a 
raiMiUjr in P^aSHtf. !▼. L U: 

N>i. I will rob Tcflns rt bcr am^: 

vlueftt ic cttTQunl; siqsht be panpjineed at " clothing," 
wtLkiL 01 the MDA* due vtt reqoire hexc But nwre in- 
«CubL-«s it :ha vut jf the vixri ani tu be fiiand given 
ojuler 'WeetiHw' in KtirhanLwas DhrtiuniiiT, *.g. frum 
Ek>()«rt of GIuaiMfcer: 

Kly «estl« "ter rvcitf mi iiiitii i a ;cua« aaniM SMa^ 
fpviQ ChAOcer. A BaHaie in Com. -jI •.hot Latty: 

T^y auooet :f raerzj .tx :»r -outaj spreiic 
.\Ai 4r wo xwakr wa? vt vntitfr :itf acw; 

And th.«ra Spenaer. Tktj Queen, bk. x c. s^ «t. 14: 

Tj spcvtc iie beati if wad 

It may be that Shakespeare int«nakd *pt*i» to be in the 
indicatlTe m«.v«l. becaase Clamiif > knev that there wm not 
likelj ti> be any «ch incempcioa u> hia mamage. on Ail 
occaMoQ. u there va« before. Bat the ^!hi. at the be^ 
^niiu o< the Une. certainly makes >.-ae think that the 
ienctrooe i» meant to express a viah. 

la the last line there 3«nems to me a £uilt that &>De of 
the o«>mmentators hare poLated oat: and that is the first 
tkit, vhich is certainly very veak. and coming imme- 
diately after than is extremely caci.«pbi>niHZs: the repeti- 
tioD of the vord again, in the same line, being, to say the 
least, rery clamsy. Might n^.tt ve read h^rt, that is. " her 
marriage," referring, of coorse. v> Hep>? 

ACT V. Scene 4. 

389.— Enter Leonato. drc. Margaret, Ac— Most oi the 
modem editors iMuit Margaret's name, though it occors 
both in Q. and FT. here, and alM when Antonio re-enters, 
with the ladits masked, after line 52 below. There is no 
reason for the omission of her name here; for, as Dyce 
pertinently obserres. there is nothing said of her at the 
beginning of this scene which would i^eTent her being 
pnrsent. Leonato lets her off with a Tery slight reboke 
(lines 4, 5 TielowX which he might well emphasise by tam- 
ing towards her. Her presence later on in the scene 
seems to as to be implied by Beatrice's speech (line 78X 

390. Line 6: In thi true eotine of all the (QUESTION.— 
There is no tlonbt that quettian here means " investiga- 
tion;" though Schmidt, curiously enough, gives it as 
"subject, matter, cause." 

391. Lines 22, 23: 

Tour niece re-janU me with an eye of favour. 
Leon. That eye my daughter lent her: 't ig mott true. 
Leonato means to say that by means of the harmless plot 
carried out against Beatrice by his daughter, Hem, and 
her waiting-women, Beatrice has been brought to regard 
Benedick with favour, just as he had been brought to 
love her through the plot ci»nducted by Don Pedro, 
Claudio, and Leonato himself. 8o Leonato says (line 25) 
tf> Benedick : 

Tlie M|;ht whereof I think you had from me ; 

that is, "The sight of an eye of love I think you had from 
me." It in noticeable that in his answer, line 27, Bene- 
dick ovcrhM.kn this suggestion with the most dignifled 
blindness: 

Yi>ur answer, sir. is enit;mAticaI. 

2G8 



Lines 41. 42: 



SofmUoffnMt.^i 

It is needleaa to explain this < na«Mion t»> aajoae who 
> has experienced the delights c-f Febtvaiy. Iife8. It may 
I be some satistection. til thiMe who have soffcffcd from the 

amenitiea of that oi'joth and its sacc«asor. to recollect 

that, in Shakespeare s time, matteis do not accm to luve 

been much better. 

an Lines 43, m: 

/ think ke tkLJtM upon tke tatm(pe bmlL— 
Tuak^fear not, man; we Q tip (Ay honu with •/-/.d. 
This is another reference to L L 3S3-da6 above. 



Line 45: And all EukmPA «Aa/{ rejoice at thee.— Tot 
some reason, best known to hinuelf, Jkeevens wanted to 
amend this passage by printing ** And all cmr Europe. Ac." 
in fluppi^rt of which utterly anneceasaxr alteration he 
bcoogfat forward the line in Richard II. L 4. 35: 

.is were e^r Eoi^uad is rererssxi his. 

Bat fhe meaning of the passage woold be destroyed bj 
:<teevens s pp^puaed emendation, as it is. evidently, the 
anthor s desire to mark the reference to the story of Jupi- 
ter and Eunpa. 

a96L Lines 48-51.— It is plain Benedick is not quite re- 

concacd yet to Claudia The facflity with which that 

plansiMe yoang gentleman transfers his affections, at tlie 

iMti.iing ot his father-in-law that was to be, does not quite 

aatisfy Benedick's notions of honour. His answer U) 

Clandio's chaff here b certainly not polite, and it was 

I probably written by the author, deliberately, in rtiyme, in 

order that it mi^t be robbed of some of its olTensiTenese 

\ by being pat into the same form as the itiymed epigrams, 

' soch as those of Heywood, which were great favourites in 

Shakespeare's day. 

396. Line &4: Thi» tame i* Ae, and I do give you her.^ 
I In Q. Ft this line is given by evident mistake, though the 
' mistake may have been that of the author, to Leonato. 

It is plain fh>m lines 14-16 above in Le<mato's own speech 
that this line should belong to Antonio; as it was he, and 
not Leo}iato, that was to give the veiled Hero to Claudio. 
It is worth while remarking here the extreme levity of 
Clandio's behaviour. Having hung up his rhymed epitaith 
on the grave of the woman whom he believed he had 
helped to kill, he does not seem, at this point, to have 
the sli^^test thou^t or memory of his dead love. 

397. Line 59: 1 am your hu4band, if you like of me.— 
This constraction is pretty frequent in Shakespeare. 
Compare Tempest, iii 1. 57 : " Besides yourself, tn like 
of;" and Love's Labour's Lost, i. 1. 107: 

But !tJt* cfcsLch thin); that in season {Trows. 

398. Line 63: One Hero died DKFIL'D; hut I do live.—Ti. 
omit dejird, and Collier sulistituted helieil. It is pretty 
evident from the next line that the word deJiVd must have 
been omitted accidentally from F. 1. 

399. Lines 75, 76: Why, then your unde, and the prince, 
and Claudio have been deeeiv'd; they nrore you did.— 
So Ff. (except that the final ed in deeeiv'd is not elided; Q. 
prints the passage as verse: 

Why, then your uncle ami the prince and Claudin 
Have been deceived, they swore you did. 



ACT V. Scene 4. 



NOTES TO MUCH AIX) ABOUT NOTHING. 



ACT V. Scene 4. 



In order to make the verse complete Capell inserted the 
wunl/or before they twort yvu did; while Hanmer printed 
the line /or they did ttcear you did^ making it correspond 
with line 70 below. If there Lb to lie any emendation, this 
is much the more plausible one; but I think that F. 1 is 
quite right in printing the passage as prose. It is most 
likely that Benedick, after the words, have been deceiv'd, 
would turn round to Claudio, the Prince, and Leonato 
for confirmation of his words; he would be met, on their 
p:irt, by an explosion of smothered laughter, upon which 
he would turn away and say with emphasis, and rather in 
s t4>ne of vexation, "they eicore you did." 

400. Lines 80-82: 

Btine. They ttcore THAT you were almoet giekfor we. 

Beat They ewore THAT you -were vell-nigh dead /or me. 

Bene. 'Tu tw SUCH nuitter. — Then you do iwt love me J 
8oQ.; Ff. omit that in lines 80, 81, and eueh in line 82. 
I am not at all certain, although nearly all editors adopt 
the reading of Q., that F. 1 is not right here. It looks 
very much as if that in the first two lines, and such in the 
last line, had l>een put in to make the verse complete. It 
most be remembered that Benedick and Beatrice find out 
DOW, for the first time, the trick Uiat has been played 
upon them; and tlie fun of the scene is that this discovery 
very nearly leads to a quarrel between them. Beatrice, 
who has really learned to love Benedick, is at heart less 
annoyed than he is, because her love Ls much stronger 
than her vanity; but in Benedick's case, he l)eing a man, 
the wound to his vanity, or self-love, is more acutely felt 
In this frame of mind,— he, in real vexation, and she, in 
vexation more or less assumed.— the sharper the sentences 
they speak the better; and the omissions in Ff. certainly 
teem to improve the lines, which are then easier to speak 
Id a petulant tone than if they were verses, made complete 
by the addition of the word that. 

As for line Si the reading of Q. makes the sense differ- 
ent to that in F. 1. Benedick (according to Ff.) says: 'Ti» 
no Matter^ i.e. "It is not a matter of the slightest im- 
portance what they swear." At-conling to Q. he says: 
"The statement that I was well-nigh dea<i for love of 
3estrice is not true in any sense." In either case the 
[loiDt is, " you do not love me; " and that point he is eager 
U) reach; but according to the reading of the Q. he stops 



to deny the statement that he was tceU-nigh dead with 
love for Beatrice. Here again it seems to me that the 
reading of Ff. is the better one. 

401. Line 08: Peace! licUl stop your mouth. [Kissing 
her.— This line, in Q. Ff., is given to Leonato. Theo- 
bald was the first to make the obvious suggestion that it 
should be given to Benedick, and he added at the same 
time the stage-direction [Kieiing her. 

402. Line 110: double-dealer.— Thftre is an obvious play 
upon the word here, which Shakespeare only uses in one 
other passage, in Twelfth Night, v. 1. 87, 38: "I will be so 
much a sinner, to be a double-dealer; " said by the Duke to 
the Clown when asked to give the latter another gold 
coin. 

403. Lines 125, 126: there i* no staff more reverend than 
one tipp'd teith HORN.— Malone thinks that there was 
some allusion here to the ancient trial by Wager of Battle 
or Combat Stow gives an account in his Annals, under 
the thirteenth year of Queen Elizabeth, of the ceremonies 
observed at a trial of this kind (in a civil action) which 
was to have taken place, but which was stopped l)efore 
the two champions, chosen by the plaintiffs and defend- 
ants, actually came to blows; he says: "The names of 
tliese two champions were, Henry Nailor for the plaintiff, 
George Thome for the defendant The combat was to 
have been fought in Tuthill Fields, Westminster." Stow 
says: "the gauntlet that was cast downe by Oeorge 
Thome was iKime before the sayd Nallor uiK>n a sword's 
poynt, and his baston (a etaffe of an elle long, made 
Taper-wise, fij/f with hortie,) with his shield of hard 
leather, was lx>me after him by Askam a yeoman of the 
(^ueenes gard." Minsheu, under the word Combat, gives 
a more elal)orate account of this ceremony. 

Reed ([uotos "Britttm. Pleas of the (?rown, c. xxvii. L 18: 
•Next let them go to combat . . . with ficu baetone 
tipped with horn of equal length ' " (Vnr. Ed. vol. vii. p. 163). 
The probability is that there is no si>ecial reference here 
to the combat between Nailor and Thome, nor to any 
other instance of the Wager of Ikittle, but to the simple 
fact that horn was cunmionly used to tip staves with in 
tlie place of what is now called the fermle. Df course 
there is an obvious play on tlie word horn, in the sense of 
a cuckold's horn. 



WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

N(»TE.— Tl)o addition of sub., adj.. verb. adv. in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the word is 

UMrd as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb only in the passage or passages cited. 

Hie compound words marked with an asterisk ( * ) are printed as two separate words in F. 1. 



Art So. Line 



Accordant i. 

Achiever i. 

Anticiy V, 

i. 
ii. 

V. 

iii. 



Bal.lrick 

Blazon i (!»ub. ) . 
lil.-at (sub.).. . . 
Blui»h 



o 

1 
1 

1 
1 

4 
4 



15 

9 

0(5 

244 

307 

51 



Act Sc. Line 



Rrothel-honse . i. 

Buglea i. 

Burglary' iv. 

Candle-wasters v. 

Cari>et-mongers v. 



1 

o 
2 

1 
o 



250 

244 

52 

Id 
33 



1 •ez|.lMuitio&. Sec note 128. 



- •— a InintiDR horii. 

* DoglwiT}''* blunder for jHsr- 



*Church-beuch 
Clapper iii. 



Act 8r. Liuv 

iii. 3 95 

o 



Claw* (verb). .. i. 

Cloudiness v. 

Contemptible A. ii. 



3 

4 
3 



13 

18 

42 

ISU 



* r to flatter. 

6 » iKM>ruf ul ; iivetl iu modem 
•vuHe of thniiicuhlc iu I. lieury 
VI. 1. s. 7.V 



Act Sc. Line 



(^tutiuuer 

Conveyance* .. 

Covertly 

Cross' (adv.) . . 
Crossness 



i. 
ii. 
ii. 

V. 

ii. 



1 
1 
2 
1 
3 



143 
253 

130 
186 



<i — BkiU of a juffgler; f rvquentlj 
ui<«d iu other Mrnse«. 
• « athwart. 



WORDS PECULIAR TO MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 



Dearness 

Desartlessi..., 
Despite (verb). 
Drover 



Act Sc. Line 

iii. 2 lUl 

iii. 3 9 

ii. 2 31 

fi. 1 202 



Eft^ft iv. 

Employer v. 

EndlngflS v. 

Enigmatical ... v. 

Epigram v. 

Eicommonications 

Experimental., iv. 

Faahion-mouging v. 

Featured « iii. 

February (adj.) v. 

Flight* i. 

Frame* (sub.)., iv. 

Giddily 7 iii. 

Oo«8ip-lilce(adJ.) v. 

OreedUy iii. 

Gull » (sub.).... ii. 

Hare-flnder.... i. 

Hearsay 9 iii. 

Hideousness .. v. 
•High-proof (ailj.) v. 
*Holy-thistlc.. iii. 
Householder 10 iv. 



2 
2 

2 

4 
4 



38 
31 
39 
27 
104 



iii. 5 09 



1 

1 
1 
4 

1 
1 



168 

94 
60 
41 
89 
191 



3 140 



1 
1 
3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
2 



188 

28 

123 

186 
23 
96 

123 
80 
84 



1 iJogherry's form of <UaerUe»». 
SOf wordi. 

s DoKberry's blander for ex- 
amination. 

* Sonn. xzix. 6. 

* «> a kind of light arrow. 
*— coutrir&noe. ComjMure ir. 

1. lao and note 'J7». 

< » inconstantly. Used once 
a«ain (-iheedlemly) in Twelfth 
Night, ii. 4. 87. 

t.-a trick. Used frequently 
elaewhere — a dn]>e. 

* S.nn. xxi. IS. 

10 I'wd only (»nce elsewhere, in 
I. Henry IV. iv. '2. 17, where, per- 



Act 8c. Line 
Huddling" (trans.) ii. 1 262 

'lU-hisaded.... iiL 1 64 

-111- well U. 2 122 

Interjections., iv. 1 22 

Inwardness.... iv. 1 247 



Kid-fox 


ii. 


3 


44 


KindiMadJ)- 


i. 


1 


36 


Lackbeard 


V. 


1 


195 


Largely" 


V. 


4 


69 


Leaped" 


V. 


4 


49 


Love-god i< 


U. 


2 


403 


Low (sub.). 


V. 


4 


48 


Lute-string 


m. 


2 


&9 


March-chick. . . 


i. 


3 


69 


Marl, 


ii. 


1 


66 


Meeti«(adv.).. 


i. 


1 


47 


Mired" (verbX 


iv. 


1 


136 


Misgovemment 


iv. 


1 


100 


Misuse "(verb) 


ii. 


2 


28 


Necessarily .. . . 


ii. 


3 


201 


•New-trothed . 


iii. 


1 


38 


Niglit-raven . . . 


ii. 


3 


85 


Orange 


( II. 
(iv. 


1 

1 


305 
33 


Orthography " 


ii. 


3 


22 


Over-kindness . 


V. 


1 


302 



hapc, it means " one of a house- 
hold." 

11 Used intrant, in Merchant 
<if Venice, iv. 1. 38. 

IS i_ natural. Also in Lucrece, 
1423. u— fully. 

>4 Used, sexually, of a bull. 

1^ Bonn. cliT. 1. 

l^> — eren. 

17 « toiled with mud. 

18 i_ to deceive; ummI frequently 
in other senses. 

!» Here — orthojjmpher ; used 
in its ordinary seuse in Lore's 
Labour's Lost, t. l. 23. 



Act Sc Line 

*Parrot-teacher i. 1 138 

Perfumer L 3 61 

Pipers. V. 4 132 

PitifuUadverbially) V. 2 29 

"Pleasant-spirited U. 1 86^ 

Praiseworthy., v. 2 90 

PrecepUal v. 1 24 

Predestinate (adj.) 1. 1 136 

Prohibit V. 1 336 

Quiver (sub.).. i. 1 274 

Rabato iii. 4 6 

Recheat L 1 243 

Reclusive iv. 1 244 

Reportlngly . . . iii. 1 116 

Secondarily.... v. 1 222 

*Self-endeared. iiL 1 66 

RIde«>(ailJ.)... iii. 4 21 

Snapped (verb tr.) v. 1 116 

Sole" iii. 2 10 

Squarer i. 1 82 

Stalk n' (verb)., ii. 3 96 

Start-up i. 3 68 

Stuffing (sub.).. i. 1 69 

«'»'•»' {V I % 

Tfliker" i. 1 88 

i 

90 Used in the phrase "side 
sleerea." Bee note 335. 

ai Of the foot. Used aerenil 
times in Shakespeare of the bot- 
tom of the shoe. 

S3 In sporting sense. Also in 
Lncreoe, 36ft. 

2S Of composition. Used three 
times in the Sonn. in this senM 
(xxxii. 14. IxxviiL 11. Ixxxir. IS); 
used frequt^ntly in oth«T Mrnistts 
in Shakes|ieare. 

M Of a disease VeeA twice in 
the sense of one who swallows 
anything: 8onn. cxxix. 8; Rom. 
and Jul. T. 1. 6S. 





Act 8c. Line 


Tartly 


IL 


1 


3 


Tax « (verb)... 


ii. 


3 


40 


Terminations.. 


ii. 


1 


267 


*Thick-pleached 


i. 


o 


10 


Thirdly 


v. 


1 


223 


^nsef 


iii. 


4 


22 


Toothpicker. . . 


ii. 


1 


275 


Trans-shape . . . 


V. 


1 


172 


Trencher-man . 


i. 


1 


61 


Tulttbn 


i. 


1 


283 


Twine (sub.) .. 


iv. 


1 


262 


Underbome*«.. 


iiL 


4 


21 


Underneath >7 (adv.) 


V. 1 185 


Unhopefullest. 


ii. 


1 


392 


Unkissed 


V. 


2 


63 


Unmitigated . . 


iv. 


1 


308 


Untowardly 


iii. 


2 


134 


Upwards (adv.) 


iii. 


2 


71 


Vagrom 


iii. 


3 


25 


Vice« 


V. 

ii. 


2 


?1 


Waggling 


119 


Wanen 


ii. 




222 


War-thoughts. . 


i. 




303 


Watchings (sub.) 


Ii. 




3»7 


Winded «» (verb) 


i. 




243 


Wit-crackers . . 


V. 




102 


Woollen (sub). 


ii. 




33 


Si —to lay a burden on. 


Used 


literally, in its fiscal sense 


', 11. 


HeniT VI. ill. 1. ] 


llff; 


and 


fre- 


queutly in the tense of 


•*to 


cen- 


sure, to accuse." 








9> i- trimmed. In the sense of 


**to endure;" the verb occtirs in 


John ill. 1. » and 


Richard II. 


I. 4. 'JB. 








«7 The preiKMition 


is of 


a>mmcin 


us4> in Shakespeare 








U A screw ; used in the seiiiie of 


a carpenter's viet 


(flgumti 


iflj). 


II. Hemj IV. ii. 1. 


34. 






29 . to blow. 









Note 



ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS ADOPTED. 

Note 



74. i. 3. 64: And who — and tcho—tchich leay look* hef 
263. iv. 1. 44-47: 

Leon. What do you mean, my lord? 
Claud, yot to be married, not to knit my soul 
To an approved icanton. 
Leon. Dear my lord - 



[He pauses from emotion.] If you, in your oirn 
proof, &c. 
So Walker; except the stage-direction. 
324. v. 1. 16: A nd, SORKT tcay, erjl " hem " ichen he should 
groan. 
So Steevens's conjecture, af terwanls abandoned. 



ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS SUGGESTED. 



Note 

123. ii. 1. 266-2G7 : for certainly. trhUe ifhe ii THKKE. a man 

may lice as quiet in hell as in a sanctuary. 
228. iii. 3. 160-162: saw afar of in the (trchard this ami- 
able encounter — 
Con. And thought thy Margaret was Hem. 
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Note 

316. iv. 2. 70. 71: 

Verg. Let them he in the hatuis— 

Con. Of A coxa/mb. 
348. v. 1 114: You arc come to part almost a fray. 



AS YOU LIKE IT 



NOTES AND INTRODUCTION 

BY 

A. WILSON VERITY. 



DRAMATIS PERSON:^. 

Duke, living in baiiishmeut 

Frederick, liis bi'other, and usurper of liis dominions. 

A.M1EVS I 

* ' I lords attendin-' on the biuiisLed Duke. 
Jaques, ) 

Le BexVU, a couitier attending on Freilt?rick. 

Charles, wrestler to Frederick. 

Oliver, "| 

IJaques, sons of Sir Roland de Bois. 

Orlando,/ 

Adam, j 

/ servants to Obver. 
Denis, ) 

Touchstone, a down. 

Sir Oliver Martext, a vicar. 

^ " * ;• sbepherds. 
SiLVIUS, ) 

William, a country fellow, in love with Audrey. 
A pei-son representing Hymen. 

Rosalind, daughter to the banished Duke. 
Cklia, daughter to Freilerick. 
Phebe, a shepherdess. 
Audrey, a country wench. 

Lor<ls, Pages, and Attendants, &c. 



Scene— First (and in act ii. so. 3), near Oliver's house; afterwards, partly 
in the usurpers court, and partly in the Forest of ArdeiL 

Historic Period : during the fourteenth century. 



TIME OF ACTION (according to Daniel). 
The fiction of the play covers ten days, with intervals, the divisions being as follows :- 



Day 1: Act I. Scene 1. 

Day 2: Act I. Scenes 2 and 3: and Act II. Scone 1. 

Day 3: Act II. Scene 2. — An inter\-al of a few days: 

the journey to Anlen. 
Day 4: Act II. Scene 4. 
Day Tk Act II. Scenes 6, 6, ami 7. — An interval of a 

few days. 



Dav 6: Act III. Scene 2.— lutcnal. 

Day 7: Act III. Scene 3. 

Day 8: Act III. Scenes 4 and 5; Act IV. Scones 1 

2, and 3; and Act V. Scone 1. 
Day 9: Act V. Scenes 2 and 3. 
Day 10: Act V. Scone 4. 



Tlie thinl i^cene of Act II. must lie referred to the second day, and the fiwt scene of Act III. to the 

third dav. 



AS YOU LIKE IT. 



INTRODUCTION. 



To be staled. 



LITERARY HISTORY. 

The (late of Ah Y'ou Like It can be fixed 
with aj)]>roxiniate closeness: it was proba})ly 
wiitten in 1600, the e\-i(ience in favour of that 
(late Ixjing as follows. On the registers of the 
Stationers' Comj^ny occurs this entry: 

4 Aiigiisti 
A« you like yt.'a booko ^ 

Heiiiy the ffift/a booke 
Eiiery man in his humour/a booke 
The commcdie of muche A dooabout 
nothing a booke/ j 

Unfortunately the year is not given ; the date, 
however, of the previous entry is May 27, 1600, 
and we know that the other plays mentioned 
in the list were printetl in 1600 and 1601 ; it 
seems, therefore, a fair inference to conclude 
that the undated entry should be referred to 
ICOO, and that year in all likelihood saw the 
production of this most delightful c<^medy. Of 
other incidental points of testimony tliat sup- 
port this conjecture several are w^orth noting. 
As You Like It is not mentione<l in Mere's 
Palladia Tamia: hence it cannot have been 
printed prior to 1598. Again, in act iii. scene 
5 we have the oft-quoted line from Marlowe's 
Hero and Leander: "Who ever loved that 
loved not at first sight?" Marlowe's poem 
was publi8he<l in 1598. Tliere are otlier less 
satisfactory pieces of internal evidence: e.g. 
in i. 2. 94: "for since the little wit that fools 
have was silenc'd," Mr. Fleay finds an allusion 
to " tlie burning of satirical books by pul)lic 
authority, 1st June, 1599." Malone, too, has 
p(»inted out tliat the expressifm " like Diana 
in the fountain" (iv. 1. 134) may l>e a refer- 
ence to the " curiously- wrought taV»ernacle of 
jrrey marble, and in the same an image ala- 
^«i8ter of Diana, and water conveyed f n^m the 
Tliamesiirilling from her naked breast," which, 
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according to Stow — whose words we have just 
quoted — was set up in 1596. 

Combining these individual ix)int8, and 
emphasizing the importance of the entry on 
the stationers' registers, we may, I think, 
with tolerable safety assign the composition 
and pnxluction of As You Like It to the year 
1600; with 1599 (late) as a iK»rtsible, though 
not very plausible, alternative. 

It will have been noticed that the play was 
"stayed;" i.e. a proviso wa.s made against its 
being printed. Mr. Aldis Wright ingeniously 
suggests that this may have been Ix^cause the 
piece was not properly finished, and he points 
out that even in its present state, or rather 
as given in the Folio of 1(523 — where, by the 
way, it seems to have been first published — 
there are sli<:ht si<;na of hurr^' and careless- 
ness. For instance : in the fii-st scene the 
second son of Sir llowland is called Jaques; 
at the end he is introduced as the "second 
brother," for fear, no doubt, that he might be 
confounded with the melancholy Jaque«; this 
is unlike Shakespeare's usually careful me- 
thod. Again, in i. 2. 284, Le Beau's reply to 
Orlando: "but yet indeetl the talhr is his 
daughter," is a significant slip; for in the 
very next scene Rosalind savs of herself: " he- 
cause that I am more than common tall." And 
there are other trifling touches tlmt jwint the 
same way. 

To turn now to the source of the play. For 
the main incidents of his come<ly-romance 
Shake8j)eare drew (w^ith his accustomed free- 
dom) upon a novel by Lo<lge. Ltxlge's storj' 
— itself a |)artial reminiscence of the Tale of 
Gamclvn, often nscril)ed to Cliaucer — was 
publisheil in 1590 and again in 1592; the full 
title l)eing, " liosalynde ; Euphues Golden 
Legacie: found after his death in his cell at 
Silexeilra. Bequeatlied to Philautus Sonnes, 
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noursed up with their Father in England." 
In the introduction Lodge tells us that he 
^^fell from books to arms," and sailed with 
Captain Clarke to the island of Terceras and 
the Canaries; writing his euphuistic pastoral 
to beguile the dulness of the voyage; so that, 
in his own charming phrase, " every line was 
writ with a surge, and every humorous pas- 
sion counter-checkt with a storme. If You 
Like it, so; and yet I will be yours in duty, 
if you will be mine in favour." The woixls 
italicized need no comment. It may be worth 
while to observe that in the editions of 
Lodgers novel prior to 1598 the name Eosa- 
lind does not appear on the title-page, the 
addition being subsequently made on account, 
no doubt, of the popularity of Shakespeare's 
play. How closely Shakespeare followed his 
authority, the extracts from Rosalynde which 
I have given in the notes will sufficiently 
show. As to points of divergence, the two 
dukes are not brothers in the novel; the epi- 
sode of Aliena's rescue from robbers is omitted 
in the play; in Lodge's version of the forest 
scenes Rosalind and Celia pass for a lady and 
her page; and— most important variation — 
Audrey, Jaques, and Touclistone are alto- 
gether creations of the diuniatist. 

To the history of the play there is nothing 
further to be added, except indeed to mention 
the tradition that Shakespeare himself acted 
the part of Adam, a tradition which is plea- 
sant enough and upon which every one will 
remember Coleridge's comment, but which 
may be a tradition et prceterea nihil, 

STAGE HISTORY. 

Of seventeenth-century performances of As 
You like It no record exists; Downes and 
Pepys, authorities most copious and valuable, 
are silent about it, and we may reasonably 
conclude that the play was not among the 
Shakespearian dramas which after the Res- 
toration fell on the evil days of revivals and 
merciless mutilations. In 1723, however, this 
immunity ceased: 

Omncfl codom scrius ocius 
Cogimur; 

and the Tempest, Troilus and Cressida, and 
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others having known the hand of the restorer, 
the turn of As You Like It came. A certain 
Charles Johnson — of whom we are only told 
that he was fat " and famous for writing a 
play every year and being at Buttons every 
day" — produced at Drury Lane, with a strong 
cast that included Cibber (Jaques), Wilks 
(Orlando), Booth (the banished Duke), Theo- 
philus Cibber (Le Beau), and Mrs. Booth 
(Rosalind), a by no means ^* respectful perver- 
sion" of Shakespeare's faultless comedy. The 
new piece was called Love in a Forest, and 
from Grenest's account of it — which I venture 
to borrow — we get a good idea of the splendid 
courage of the last-century adapters of Shake- 
speare, and, still more, of the callousness of 
literary opinion which tolerated such mas- 
sacres of the flawless and innocent. **Love 
in a Forest," says Genest, iii. 100, "altered 
from As You Like It: tliis is a bad alteratiou 
of Shakespeare's play by Charles Johnson- 
he entirely omits the characters of Touch- 
stone, Audrey, William, Corin, Phoebe and 
Sylvius, except that the last, in act 2nd, s]jeaks 
about 18 lines which belong to Corin. John- 
son supplies the deficiency from some of 
Shakespeare's other plays, adding something, 
but not a vast deal, of his own. Act Ist. The 
wrestling between Orlando and Cliarles is 
turned into a regular combat in the lists — 
Charles accuses Orlando of treason, several 
speeches are introduced from Richard II. 
Act 2nd. When Duke Alberto enters with his 
friend, the speech about the wounded stag is 
very properly taken from the first Lord and 
given to Jaques — in the next scene between 
the same parties, notwithstanding Touch- 
stone is omitted, yet Jaques gives the descrip- 
tion of his meeting with a fool — much, how- 
ever, of his part in this scene is left out very 
injudiciously, as is still the case when As 
You Like It is acted. Act 3rd. The verses 
which Cselia ought to read are omitted, and 
Touchstone's burlesque verses are given her 
instead — when Orlando and Jaques enter, they 
begin their conversation as in the original, 
and end it with part of the 1st Act of Much 
Ado, Jaques speaking what Benedick says 
alx)ut women — when Rosalind and Caelia 
come forwaitl, Jaques walks off with Ccelia — 
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KoealiiHl omits the account of Time's different 
{laces — Jaques returns with Cselia and makes 
love to her — after which he has a soliloquy 
])atched up from Benedick and Touchstone, 
with some additions from C. Johnson. Act 4th 
begins with a conversation between Jaques 
and Rosalind, in which he tells her of his love 
to Cselia — in the scene between Orlando and 
Rosalind considerable omissions are made, 
and Viola's speech (* she never told her love') 
is inserted — Rol^ei-t (Jaques) de Bois brings 
the bloody napkin to Rowland, instead of 
Oliver, who does not appear after the 1st act. 
Robert says that he (not Oliver) was the per- 
son rescued from the lioness — that Oliver had 
killed himself — the act concludes with the 
2nd scene of Shakespeare's 5th act, in which 
Rosalind desires all the parties on the stage 
to meet her to-morrow. Jar^ues and Caelia 
are made in some way to supply the place of 
Sylvius and Phcel)e. Act 5th consists chiefly 
of the burlesque Tragedy of Pyramus and 
Thisbe from Midsummer Night's Dream; this 
ift represented before the Duke, while Rosa- 
lind is changing her dress, instead of Touch- 
stone's description of the quarrel. When 
Rosalind returns the play ends much as in the 
original — except that Jaques marries Coelia 
instead of going in quest of Duke Frederick — 
and that the Epilogue is omitted." — Grenest, 
Some Account of the English Stage, vol. iii. 
p. 100-102. 

It is a comfort to know that this prepos- 
terous pasticcio (dedicated, by the way, to 
"The Worshipful Society of Freemasons") 
only held the stage for six nights. 

In 1740, for the first time. As You Like 
It was restored to the boards ; produced on 
December 20th, it was acted some twenty- 
five times, a considerable success in those 
days. The cast was excellent: Jaques, Quin; 
Silvius, Woodward; Celia, Mrs. Clive; and 
Rosalind, Mrs. Pritchard — not to men- 
tion others. This revival (Genest iii. 627) 
took place at Dniry Lane, and two years 
later, Januarys, 1742, we find Covent Garden 
following the lead of its rival; the Rosalind 
again being Mrs. Pritchard, with Ryan as 
Jaques (Genest, iv. 5). Mrs. Pritchard was 
great as Rosalind, her chief competitor being 



Peg Woffington, who made her entry in the 
part at Drury Lane, in 1747; the Touchstone 
on that occasion was Macklin, with Kitty 
Clive as Celia. We may note in passing that 
it was while playing in As You Like It that 
Peg Woffington was struck down by paralysis; 
garrulous Tate Wilkinson gives us a graphic 
account of the painful ** last scene of all." 

Excluded by unfriendly space, I cannot 
describe in detail all the revivals mentioned 
by Genest; here, however, are the dates. 
October 22, 1767, at Drury Lane: Touch- 
stone, King; Orlando, Palmer; Celia, Mrs. 
Baddeley; Rosalind, Mrs. Dancer {i.e. Barry), 
whom some people preferred to Mrs. Prit- 
chard and Mrs. Woffington. April 5, 1771, 
at Covent Garden; January 24, 1775, Covent 
Garden, the play-bill announcing that the 
"cuckoo song," from Love's Labour's Lost, 
would be introduced; December 17, 1779, 
Covent Garden; July 4th, 1783, Haymarket; 
April 30th, 1785, Drury Lane. This last was 
a very important event: it was the d6but in 
the part of Rosalind of the great Mrs. Sid- 
dons. Was she a success? Who could say? 
The town was divided, and the friendships of 
a lifetime were dissolved, over this vexing 
question. Her biographer Boaden boldly 
says (ii. 167): "Rosalind was one of the most 
delicate achievements of Mrs. Siddons. The 
common objection to her comedy, that it was 
only the smile of tragedy, made the express 
charm of Rosalind — her vivacity is under- 
standing, not buoyant spirits." There is much 
truth in this: unfortunately play-goers had 
grown accustomed to the stage Rosalind of 
the romping type, and even those who prided 
themselves on being nothing if not critical 
were dissatisfied with what seemed coldness 
and want of s])ontaneity in the great actress. 
Hear, for instance, the dicta plvsquam Johi- 
sonutna of the epically eloquent Miss Seward: 
" For the first time I saw the justly celebrated 
Mrs. Siddons in comedy, in Rosalind; but 
though her smile is as enchanting as her frown 
is magnificent, as her tears are irresistible, yet 
the playful scintillations of colloquial wit, 
which most mark that character, suit not the 
dignity of the Siddonian countenance." Gen- 
est, vi. 341, writes to the same effect: "Mrs. 
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Siddons did not add to her reputation by her 
performance of Eosalind, and when Mrs. Jordan 
ha*l played the character, few persons wished 
to see Mi's. Siddons in it." This brings us to 
the greatest of eighteenth-century Eosalinds: 
in point of popularity, if not of actual merit, 
Mrs. Jordan seems to have been unrivalled; 
it was £cli])se first, and the rest, if not no- 
where, at least next by a very long interval 
indeed. Her first appearance in the part was 
on April 13, 1787, for her own benefit; and 
she was triumphcontly successful. " Her laugh 
and her voice," says Boaden (Life of Kemble, 
L 428), were irresistible;" Shakespeare him- 
self, to quote Campbell's magnificent compli- 
ment, would have gone behind the scenes to 
congratulate her. It was always one of Mrs. 
Jordan's favourite and best parts, and we 
should like to have been present at a certain 
premUre at Drury Ljine on May 12, 1797, 
when the play-bill read as follows: Touch- 
stone, Bannister, junior; Orhindo, Barr3rmore; 
Jaques, Palmer; Rosalind, Mrs. Joixlan; C^lia, 
Miss Mellon; Audrey, Miss Pope* Miss 
Pope, by the way, often played Rosiilind. 

To follow the fortunes of As You Like It 
in this century were a long story. It must 
be sufficient to mention that Kemble played, 
in 1805, Jaques to the Orlando of Charles 
Kemble; that Miss Tree was a not inglorious 
Rosalind; that as actress and critic Helen Fau- 
cit has interj)reted the same part with equal 
mastery and magic; luid that As You Like 
It was among the Shakesperean revivals of 
Micready.^ 

Turning to quite modem times, we may 
mention the production of the play at the 
Opera Comique Tlieatre in 1875, when Mrs. 
Kendal firet ap])eared as Rosalind, the Orlando 
being Mr. Kendal, with Mr. Herman Vezin 
.'IS Jaques; ten years later very much the same 
cast was re])resenting As You Like It at the 
St. James Theatre; and in the interv^il — in 
1880— had taken place the brilliantly success- 
ful revival at the Imperial Theatre. On the 
last occ.'usi<»n the Rosalind was Miss Litton. 



1 See Mftcready's Diaries, vol.ii. p. 203. where Sir Freder- 
ick Pollock civesthe cast: Rosalind, Mrs. Nishett; Celia, 
Mrs. Stirling'; William. Compton; Adam, Phelps; the 
banished Duke. Ryder, etc. 
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In concluding we may mention, as an un- 
considered trifle of some interest, that, thanks 
to the effort of the Pastoral Players, Rosalind 
and Orlando have met and made love, if not 
in a veritable forest of Arden — where are such 
fairy lands to be found? — at least, tub Jove 
frtgido. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

As You Like It is not one of Shakespeare's 
greatest plays; it is merely one of his most 
delightful works, delightful alike to reader 
and to critic, if only on account of its perfect 
simplicity of motive. We are out in the open 
air; we hear the wind rustling in the fragrant 
leaves of the fairy-land of Arden; and we are 
far too lazy and too genially contented to 
think of purposes, and leading ideas, and 
things philosophic. We take the play as it is, 
without peering beneath the surface for subtle 
significance, and never once does Touchstone's 
query rise to our lips — " hast Jiny philosophy 
in thee?" only the most Teutonic of Teutons 
would look for a tendetiz in this fantastic 
study of an impossible Arcadia, a pastoral 
Utopia which "never was on sea or land.*' 
For As You Like It is, I take it, from begin- 
ning to end, purely ideal; the characters, or 
some of them, we may possibly have met, but 
their life and envin>nment exist only in the 
fine frenzy of the poet And we need not 
wonder that it should be so, not at any rate 
if we remember when the play was written. 
It came immediately aft^jr tlie great historic 
trilogy. Shakespeare had sounded forth U* 
all the world the silver note of patriotism, 
had carried men's minds back from a splendid 
present to an equally splendid and imperish- 
able i)ast, and made an incomparable appeal 
to the old and eternally fresh sentiment — pro 
focis ct arts. And now he liaugs up his arms 
in the temple of the goddess of war, and steeps 
himself in the freshness and fairness of a' life 
where sorrow and sin are not, where truth is 
on every shephenl's tongue, where the time 
fleets by as it did in the golden days of Saturn, 
where destiny herself deigns to smile, ami 
where the thought of each and all is — " Come 
live with me and l)e mv love." Such the 
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buoyancy, and with what art is the hitter 
maiutaiiieil tliroughoutl True, we are tohJ of 
" the uses of adversity.*' But Adversity here, 
as some one has said, is really a fourth Grace, 
less celebniteil by the jioets beciiuse so seldom 
seen, but none the less a true sister of the 
chissic Tliree. She lays the liglitest of chas- 
tening hands on her children, just revealing 
" the humorous sadness " of existence, and no 
more ; she is not the pitiless gcnldess whose 
stuney glare chills and kills the gazer; slie is 
in perfect harmony with the tone of a play 
in which no deep chord of pjission is ever 
struck. 

<3f the characters who live and move in this 
fairv find fantastic world of romance, a worM 
;dl toucheii with the tints of young desire and 
the purple light of love, it is difficult to speak; 
th*y «ire so f;uniliar to us. Yet a word must 
lie said ; and first of Kc^salind. She is wit and 
woniiinliness in equal pro|Xjrtions ; and lier 
womanliness is the spiritualized tenderness 
that Tliackeray gives us. Hence the difficulty 
of rendering the part aright It is so easy for 
an actress to sink the intellectual side of the 
character and emphasize merely the abandon 
and buoyancy which find vent in the forest 
scenes ; it is so easy, too, to make those scenes 
a series of boisterous romps. Thus the last- 
century Rosalind appears to have been a tou- 
selled hoyden, for whom the part was pure 
comedy, and comedy of no very dignified tyjxj; 
an<i when Mrs. Siddons restored that element 
of intellectual refinement and sobriety which 
is essential to the cliaracter, the verdict 
of critics and public was : " cold, unemo- 
tional; we prefer Mrs. Jordan." Yet this 
swash-buckler Rosalind, forever reminding us 
of her hose and doublet, though too often, 
perhaps, the stage Rosalind, is emphatiaiUy 
not the Rosalind of Shakes|)eare. The latter 
is never a mere boy, a " moonish youth, long- 
inj^ and liking, proud, changeable, fantastic;" 
under the mask of careless abandonment to 
every passing freak of fancy she preserves 
gracious and intact her perfect womanliness 
and dignity; so that when at last the little 
Oimedy has played to its close, and the time 
comes for all disguise to be laid aside, she 
moves quite naturally into her new position 



as bride and princess. She was at home in 
the forest glade. She will be no less so at the 
couit. 

The contnist between Rosalind and Aliena 
is too obvious to require comment: who runs 
may read ; Shakespeare in his eiirlier plays 
is fond of placing two characters in striking 
antithesis. Far more interesting, because 
less natunU, is the distinction between Rosa- 
lind and Jaques. Each represents an aspect 
of wit: only Jaques' is the wit of the scoffer. 
He is intellectual and endoweil with a keen 
ciipacity to feel; but he lacks monil sound- 
ness, and sensibility minus morality too often 
ends in cynicism. The cynicism of Jaques, 
j)artly conscious and exaggerated, j)artly un- 
conscious and qujisi- constitutional, is the 
cynicism of men like Heine. The duke, in- 
deed, charges Jaques with having l>een a mere 
libertine, and (iervinus dismisses him as " a 
blase man, an ejncurean." But the duke was 
not a great judge of character — he was not 
great at anything except mild moralities — and 
j)erhaps the Heidelberg philosopher -critic 
went ei|ually stray. I think we shall l>e much 
nearer the truth if we regard Jaques jis typi- 
ciil of the emotional man who is offended by 
the incongruities and injustices of life, by the 
sight of evils which he cannot explain, and 
who, for lack of faith and finnness, takes 
refuge in what is the last resource of the 
witty and unwise, indiscriminate mocking. 
Rosalind has all the wit of Jaques, but she 
Ikis something more, a something that keeps 
her intellect clear and tiiistful. Rosalind and 
Jaques — these are the centnd figures of the 
play, or rather those on which the poet lias 
mainly expended the resources of his art. 
But throughout the characterization is fine. 
Orlando is simply the ideal lover; the dainty, 
delicate, imperious Phel>e we have often met, 
now on a i)iece of Dresden china, now in a/Ste 
champitre by Watteau ; Touchstone is an elder 
brother of the clown in the Comedy of Ernirs 
and The Two Gentlemen, only his fooling lias 
an uncomfortable amount of wisdom about it; 
and Audrey, Adam, William — these may have 
lived, and their counterj)arts be still living, 
not a hundred miles from Sti'atff»rd. 

It is a just criticism that Shakespeare is 
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always ''at the height of the particular situa- 
tion;" tliat whatever lie writes he writes, not 
merely w^ell, but perfectly; tliat every drama- 
tic style comes naturally to him. As You Like 
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It admirably illustrates this maxim: from the 
first page to the Lost there is nothing, nothing 
at any rate of significance, to which we can 
I)oint and say: " Were not this best away?'* 
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Scene I. Olirer'i oivhard. 
Enter Orlaxdo and A.T>i,v. 
ijri. As I reinem)>er, Adam, it wam upon this 
fssliimi, — he bequeathed me by will but pcwr 
HtkciugiLUtlcrowiiH; and, ns thou myat, chained 
mv brother, on his blt^Hsing, to breed me well: 
and there begiiifl luy aidness. My brutlier 
•T.tqiies lie keeps at school, mid report spenke 
^iildenly uf his profit: for my part, he keeps 
me Tustimlly at home, or, ia speak more pro- 
|>erlv, rtnys me here at home uukept; for call 
villi that keejiing for a (jvutleman of my biitli, 
Ihat differs not from tlie stalling of an ox ? 
His homes are bred better; for, besides tliat 
they are fair with their feeding, they are 
taiii,'ht their manage, and to that end riilers 
dearly hired: but I, his brother, gain nothing 
under him Imt growth; for tlie whinli his 
anim^ils on his dunghills are as much bound 
to him as I. Besides this nothing that he so 
[ilentifiilly gives me, the something tliat na- 
ture gave me his countenance seems to take 
fifini me: he lets me feed with liiH hjmls, liars 
me the place of a brother, anil, as much as in 



him lies, mines' my gentility witli my educa- 
tion. This is it, Adam, that grieves me; and 
the spirit of my father, which I think is within 
me, begins to mutiny against this servitude: I 
will no longer endure it, though yet I know 
no wise remedy how to avoid it. 

Adam. Yonder comes my master, your bro- 
ther. 

Orl. Go apart, Adam, and thou shalt hear 
how he will shake me up. \_Adan: retire*. 

Enter Oliver. 
'Wi. Now, sir! U'liat make yon here? 
Ori. Nottiiiig: I am not tflught to make any 

Oli. What \n:\i- you then, sir? 

Orl. Marry, sir, I am helping you to niar 
that which God made, a poor unworthy bro- 
ther of yours, witli idlenent. 

OIL Miirry, sir, be lietter employeii, and be 
naught awhile I ^ 39 

OrL Shall I keeii your hogs, and eat husks 
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with them? What prodigjil iKirtioii have I 
spent, that I should cunie to such j)euury i 

OIL Know you where you are, sir ? 4S 

OrL O, sir, very well: here in your orchard. 

OH. Know you before whom, sir ^ 

Orl. Ay, better than hiui 1 am before knows 
uie. I know you are my eldest brother; and, 
in the gentle condition of blood, you should 80 
know me. The coui-tesy of nations allows you 
my better, in that you are tlie first-boni; but 
the same tradition takes not away my blood, 
were tliere twenty bn»ther8 betwixt us: I 
liave as much of my father in me as you ; al- 
beit, I confess, your coming before nio is nearer 
to his reverence. 

OIL What, boy: 

Orl. Come, come, elder brother, you are too 
young in this. 

OIL Wilt thou lay hands on me, villain ? 

OrL 1 am no villain: I am the youngest son 
of Sir Roland de Bois; he was my father; and 
he is thrice a villain that siiys such a father 
begot villains. Wert thou not my brother, I 
would not take this hand from thy throat till 
this other had pulled out thy tongue for say- 
ing so: thou hast railed on thyself. 

Adam. [Coming foricard] Sweet masters, be 
patient: for your father's remembrance,^ be at 
accord. «7 

OIL Let me go, I say. 

OrL I will not, till I please: you shall hear 
me. My father charg'd you in his will to 
give me good education : you have train'd me 
like a peasant, obscuring and hiding from me 
all gentleman-like quaUtiea Tlie spirit of my 
father grows strong in me, and I will no longer 
endure it: therefore allow me such exercises as 
may become a gentleman, or give me the poor 
allottery^ my father left lue by testament; with 
that I will go buy my fortunes. 

OIL And what wilt thou do — beg? — when 
that is spent? Well, sir, get you in: I will 
not long be troubled with you; you shaU have 
some part of your will: I pray you, leave me. 

OrL I will no further offend you than be- 
comes me for my grnxl. 

OIL Get you with him, you old dog ! 



1 For your father'8 remembrance, i.e. for lake of your 
fathers iiicniory. - AUottery, portion. 
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AdUim. Is "old dog" my i-eward? Most 
true, I have lost my teeth in your 8er>'ice. — 
God be with my old master! he would not 
have spoke such a word. 

[Exeunt Orlaiuio and Adam. 

OIL Is it even so ? begin you to grow uix>ii 
me? 1 will physic your raukness,' and yet 
give no thousand crowns neither. — ELolbi, 
Denis ! 93 

Enter Denis. 

Den. Gdls your worsliip? 

OIL Was not Cluirles the duke's wrestler 
here to sjjeiik with me I 

Di'n. So please you, he is here at the door, 
and importunes access to you. 

OIL Call him in. [Exit '/><?««.]— T wiU be a 
good way; and to-moiTow the wrestling is. 

Enter Charles. 

Cha. Good morrow to your worship. 100 

OIL Good morrow, Monsieur Charles.— 
What's the new news at the new court? 

Cha. There 's no news at the court, sir, hut 
the old news: that is, the old duke is banished 
by his younger brother the new duke; and 
three or four loving lords have put themselves 
into voluntary exile with him, whose Lmds 
and revenues enrich the new auke; therefore 
he gives them good leave to wander. 

OIL Can you tell if Eoaalind, the duke's 
daughter, be banished with her father? 111 

Cha, 0, no; for the duke's daughter, her 
cousin, so loves her, — being ever from their 
cradles bred together, — that she would have 
followed her exile, or have died to stay behind 
her. She is at the court, and no less l)eloved 
of her uncle than his own daughter; and 
never two ladies lov'd as they do. 

OIL Where will the old duke live? 

Cha. They say, he is alrea<iy in the forest 
of Arden, and a many merry men with him; 
and there they live like the old Robin Hood 
of England: they say, many young gentlemen 
flock to him every day, and fleet* the time 
carelessly, as they did in the golden world. 

OIL W^hat, you wrestle to-morrow before 
the new duke? 127 

3 Baiikiiest, iiiBoIeDce. * Fleet, make it pau quickly. 
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Ch:i. Many, do I, air; &nd I caiue to ac- 
quaint you with a niatttsr. I tim giveu, air, 
secretly to umlerataiid that your younger bro- 
ther, OrLindu, buth a dispoRiCion to come iii 
dis^iiis'd agHiiist me lo try a fall. To-morrow, 
sir, I wrestle for uiy credit; n»d he that es- 
capes me without xumii broken limb ahall 



■cquit liiu) well. Your brother \» but yoniig aud altogether agaiuat my will. 



and tender; aiid, for your love, I would be loth 
to foil him, us I must, for my own honour, if 
he come iu; therefore, out of my love to you, 
I came hither to acquaint you withal ; that 
either you miglit stay him from his intend- 
ment,' or brook auch disgrace well as be shall 
into, in that it is a thing of his own search. 




Oli. Charles, 1 thauk thee for thy love to 
me, which thuu shalt find I will most kindly 
requite. I had myself notice of my brother's 
pnrpnee herein, aud have by underhand means 
labour'd to dissuade him from it; hut he is 
resolute. I '11 tell thee, Charles, it ia the stub- 
bomest young fellow of France; full of ambi- 
tion, an enWous emulator of every man's good 
parts, a secret and villanous coutriver agninst 
tue his natural brother; therefore use thy dis- 
cretion; I had as lief thou didst break his neck 
»« his finger. And thoii wert best look to't; 
f'lr if thou clout him any sliglit disgrace, or if 
he do not mightily grace himself on thee, he 
■■ill practise against thee by jioiarin, entrap 
thee by some treacherous device, and never 



leave thee till he hath ta'en thy life by some 
indirect means or other; for, I assure thee, 
aud almost with teara I speak it, there is not 
onesoyoungandfu^i villanous thisday living. I 
speak but brotherly of him; but should I ana- 
tomize' him to tliee as he is, I must blush and 
weep, and thou must look pide and wonder. 

Cha. 1 am heartily glad I came hitlier to 
you. If become to-morrow, I '11 give him his pay- 
ment: if ever he goaloiieiiginn, I '11 never wrestle 
for prize more: and so, God keep your worship! 

OIL Farewell, good Cluirles. [Exit Charle*.] 
Now will I stir this ganiestw: I hope I shall 
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see an end of him; for my soul, yet I know 
not why, hates nothing more than he. Yet he's 
gentle; never school'd, and yet learned; full 
of noble device; of all sorts enchantingly be- 
loved; and, indeed, so much in the heart of 
the world, and especially of my own people, 
who best know him, that I am altogether mis- 
prised:^ but it shall not be so long; this wrest- 
ler shall clear all: nothing remains but that I 
kindle the boy thither; which now I '11 go 
about [Eant, iso 

Scene II. A lawn before the Dickers palace, 

EiUer Rosalind and Celia. 

Cel. I pray thee, Eosalind, sweet my coz, 
be merry. 

Ro8. Dear Celia, I show more mirth than 
I am mistress of; and would you yet I were 
merrier? Unless you could teach me U) for- 
get a banish'd father, you must not leani me 
how to remember any extraordinary pleasure. 

Cel. Herein I see thou lov'st me not with 
the full weight that I love thee. If my uncle, 
thy banish'd father, had banisheii thy uncle, 
the duke my father, so thou hadst been still 
with me, I could have taught my love to take 
thy father for mine: so wouldst thou, if the 
truth of thy love to me were so righteously 
tem|)er'd <as mine is to thee. 15 

Ros. Well, I will forget the condition of my 
estate, to rejoice in yours. 

CeL You know my father hath no child but 
I, nor none is like to have: and, truly, when 
he dies, thou shalt be his heir; for what he 
hath t<iken away from thy father perforce, I 
will render thee again in affection; by mine 
honour, I will; and when I break that oath, 
let me turn monster: therefore, my sweet 
Rose, my dear Rose, be merry. 

Ros. From henceforth I will, coz, and devise 
8|)orta Let me see; what think you of falling 
in love? 

CeL Marry, I ])rithee, do, to make s]X)rt 
withal: but love no man in good earnest; nor 
no further in s[)ort neither than with ssifety 
of a ])ure blush thou mayst in honour come 
off again. 



Ros. Wliat sliall be our sport, then ? 

Cel. Let us sit and mock the good house- 
wife Fortune from her wheel, that her gifts 
may henceforth be bestowed equally. ao 

Ros. I would we could do so; for her bene- 
fits are mightily misplaced; and the bountiful 
blind woman doth most mistake in her gifts to 
women. 

Cel. T is true; for those that she makes fair, 
she scarce makes honest; and those that she 
makes honest, she makes very ill-favouredly. 

Ros. Nay, now thou goest from Fortune's 
office to Nature's: Fortune reigns in gifts of 
the world, not in the lineaments of Nature. 

Cel. No? when Nature hath made a fjiir 
creature, may she not by Fortune fall into the 
fire? Though Nature hath given us wit Xo 
flout at- Fortune, hath not Fortune sent in 
this f(X)l to cut off the argument ? so 

Enter Touchstone. 

[ Ros. Indeed, then is Fortune too hani fur 
Nature, when Fortune makes Nature's natunil 
the cutter-off of Nature's wit 

Cel. Peradveuture this is not Fortune's work 
neither, but Nature's; who, j)erceiving our 
natural wits too dull to reason of ^ such g<.Kl- 
desses, hath sent this natural for our whet- 
stone; for always the dulness of the fool is 
the whetstone of the wits. ] — How now, wit I . 
whither wander you ? 

Touch. Mistress, you must come away t-o 
your father. ci 

Cel. Were you made the messenger ? 

Tonch. No, by mine honour; but I was bid 
to come for you. 

Ros. Where learne<l you that ojith, fot>l ? 

Touch. Of a certain knight that swore 1 y 
his honour they were gooti pancakes, and swore 
by his honour the mustanl was naught: now 
I '11 stand to it, the pancakes were naught, and 
the mustaitl wjis good; and yet was not the 
knight forsworn. 71 

Cel. How prove you that, in the great heap 
of your knowledge? 

Ros. Ay, marry, now unmuzzle your wis- 
dom. 

Touch. Stiind you both forth now: stroke 



* 5fut)tnMd, despised ; Fr. m^prUi. 
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your chins, niiil swear by your beards that I 

Cel. By our beards, if w« liaJ them, thou 

TtmcA. By my kuavery, if I had !t> then I 
were; but if you evear by that that u not, you 
ar« not foniwom: no more woa this knight, 
swearing by his honour, fur he never had auy; 



or if he had, he hail awom it a< 

he saw those jMncnkes or that 
Ccl. Prithee, who is't that thou n 
Touch. One that old Frederick, your father, 

Cet. My father's love ia enough to honour 
him enough: epeitk no moreof him; you'll be 
whipp'd for taxation' one of these days. n 




Touch. The more pity, that fouls may not 
s)ieAk wisely what wise men do foolielily. 

CW. Bymy troth, thou sayest true; for since 
the little wit that fools liave was silenc'd, the 
little foolery that wise men have makes 
a great show. — Here comes Mousieui' I^e 
Beau. 

Rot. With his mouth full of iiewa 

Cd. Which he will put on us,' as pigeons 
feed their young. iw 

Ka*. Then shall we be news-cramm'd. 

(W. All the lietter; we shall be the more 
marketable. 

1 Taiatiun. cenHriouiiieu, talking uliricallT. 



Enter Le Beau. 

Don jour, Monsieur Le Beau: what's tlie neck's? 
Le Beau. Fair jirincess, you have lost much 

good sport. 
Cel. Sportl of what colour?' 
Le Beau. What colour, mailam I how shall 



la 



>u1 



Hot. Aa wit and fortune will no 

TbKcA. Or as the Destinies decree. 

Cel. Well said: that wiis laid on with a 

trowel.* 
Q T'inch. Nay, if I keep not my rank,— 

3 Citour. ileicripOnn, 
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Uqs. Tliou Icwest thy oM Hiuell. ] 

Le Beau. You amaze me, ladies : I would 
have told you of good wrestling, which you 
have lost the sight of. iiT 

R08. Yet tell us the manner of the wrestling. 

Le Beau. I will tell you the beginning; 
and, if it please your ladyshifja, you may see 
the end; for the best is yet to do; and here, 
w^here you are, they are coming to perform it. 

Cel. Well, — the beginning, that is dead and 
buried. 

Le Beau. There comes an old man and his 
three sons, — 

Cel. I could match this begiiming with an 
old tale. 

Zt' Beau. Three proper young men, of excel- 
lent gi*(jwth and presence. 

lit)n. With bills on their necks, **Be it known 
unto all men by these i)resents," — 

Le Beau. The eldest of the thi'ee wrestle<l 
with Charles, the duke's wrestler; which 
Charles in a moment threw him, and broke 
three of his ribs, that there is little hope of 
life in him: so he serv'd the second, and so 
the third. Yonder they lie; the iKX>r old man, 
their father, making such pitiful dole over 
them, that all the beholdera take his part with 
weeping. 140 

lio8. Alas! 

Touch, But whiit is the sport, monsieur, 
that the ladies have lost ? 

Le Beau. Why, this that I speak of. 

ToucL Thus men may grow wiser every 
day! it is the first time that ever I heard 
breaking of ribs was sport for ladiea 

Cel. Or I, I promise thee. 

lios. But is there any else longs to feel this 
bix)ken music in his sides? is there yet another 
dotes upon rib-breaking? — Shall we see this 
wrestling, cousin? 152 

Le Beau. You nmst, if you stay here; for 
here is the place api)ointed for the wrestling, 
and they are ready to perform it. 

Cd. Yonder, sui-e, they are coming: let us 
now stay and see it. [They retire. 

Flourish. Enter Duke Frederick, IjonU^ 
Orlando, Charles, and Attendants. 

Duke F. ("ome on: since the vouth will not 
bij entreated, his own |>eril on Ids forwardness. 
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Ros. Is yonder the man ? 100 

Le Beau. Even he, madjtm. 

Cel. Alas, he is too young ! yet he looks sue 
cessfully. 

JJuke F. How now, daughter, and cousin! 
are you crept hither to see the wrestling? 

Ros. Ayy my liege, so please you give us 
leave. 

IMde F. You will take litUe deUght in it, I 
can tell you, there is such odds in the man. In 
pity of the challenger's youth, I would fain 
dissuade him, but he will not be entreated. 
Speak to him, ladies; see if you can move him. 

Cel. Call him hither, good Monsieur Lc 
Beau. 

Lhike F. Do so: I '11 not be by. 

[Dul'e goes apart. 

Le Beau, Monsieur the challenger, the prin- 
cess calls for you. 

Orl. I attend them with all respect and 
duty. 17a 

Ros. Young man, have youch&lleng'd Cliarles 
the wrestler. 

Ori. No, fair princess; he is the general 
challenger: I come but in, as others do, to try 
with him the strength of my youth. 

Cd. Young gentleman, your spirits are too 
bold for your years. You have seen cruel 
proof of this man's strength: if you saw your- 
self with your eyes, or knew yourself with 
your judgment,^ the fear of your adventure 
would counsel you to a more equal enteqirise. 
We pray you, for your own sake, to embrace 
your own safety, and give over this attempt 

Ros. Do, young sir; your reputation shall 
not therefore be misprised: we will make it 
our suit to the duke that the wrestling might 
not go forward. 

Orl. I beseech you, punish me not with 
your hard thoughts: herein I confess me much 
guilty, to deny so fair and excellent ladies any 
thing. But let your fair eyes and gentle 
wishes go with me to my trial; wherein if I 
be foil'd, there is but one sham'd that was 
never gracious; if kill'd, but one dead that 
is willing to be so: I shall do my friends no 
wrong, for I have none to lament me; the 
world no injury, for in it I have nothing; 

1 Kmw younelSt &c., i.e. if yon used your teiitf t. 
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only in the world I fill up a pbice, which may 
be better supplied when I have made it empty. 

Ro9, The little strength that I have, I would 
it were with you. 

CeL And mine, to eke out hers. 

Ro9, Fare you well: pray heaven I be de- 
ceived in you ! 210 

Cd. Your heart's desires be with you ! 

ClhCL Come, where is this young gallant [that 
- is so desirous to He with his mother earth ? 

OrL Ready, sir; but his will liath in it a 
more m^Klest working. ] 

DuJce F. You shall try but one fall. 

Cha, No, I warrant your grace, you shall 
not entreat him to a second, that liave so 
mightily persuaded him from a first 219 

OH, You mean to mock me after; you 
should not have mock'd me before: but come 
your ways. 

Hos. Now Hercules bethy8pee<l, young man! 

Cel. I would I were invisible, to catch the 
strong fellow by the leg. 

[Charles and Orlundo wrestle, 

Ros. O excellent young man I 

Cel. If I hati a thunderlnjlt in mine eye, I 
can tell who should down. 

[Charles is throxni. Shout. 

Duke F. [Advancing] No more, no more. 

OrL Yes, I l)eseech your grace: I am not 
yet well breath'd.^ 230 

Duke F. How dost thou, Cliarles? 

Le Beati, He cannot speak, my lord. 

Duke F. Bear him away. 

[Cfutrles is borne out. 
What is thy name, young man? 

Orl. Orlando, my liege; the youngest son of 
Sir Roland de Bois. 

Duke F. I would thou hadst been son to 
some man else: 
The world esteem'd thy father honourable. 
But I did find Wm still* mine enemy: 
Thou shouldst have better pleas'd me with this 
deeil, 240 

Hadst thou descended from another house. 
But fare thee well; thou art a gallant youth: 
1 would thou hadst told me of another father. 

[Ejrennt Duke Frederick, Train, and Le Beau. 



^ I am not yet itell breath' d, i e. I am not yet warmed to 
njy work. 2 Sfill, always. 



Cel. [To Rosalind apart] Were I my father, 

coz, would I do this? 244 

OrL I am more proud to be Sir Roland's sou, 

His youngest son; — and would not change that 

calling. 
To be adopted heir to Frederick. [Retires Iwtck. 
Ros. My father lov'd Sir Roland as his soul, 
And all the world was of my father's mind: 
Had I before known this young man his son, 
I should have given him tears unto entreaties. 
Ere he should thus have ventur'd. 

Cel. (ientle cousin. 

Let us go thank him and encourage him: 
My father's rough and envious disiK)sition 
Sticks me at heart. — Sir, [Orlando advances] 

vou have well deserv'd: 
If you do keep your promises in love 
But justly, as you have exceeded promise, 
Your mistress shall be happy. 

Ros. Gentleman, 

[Giving him a chain from her neck. 
Wear this for me, one out of suits with^ for- 
tune. 
That would give more, but that her hand lacks 
means. — 2.i» 

Shall we go, coz ? 

Cd. Ay. — Fare you well, fair gentlemiui. 

[Going. 
Orl. Can I not say, I thank you? My Ijetter 
parts 
Are all thrown down; and that which here 

stands up 
Is but a quintain, a mere lifeless block. 

Ros. [Going] He calls us back: [Stops] my 
pride fell with my fortunes; 
I '11 ask him what he would. [Returns] — Did 

you call, sir? — 
Sir, you have wrestled well, and overthrown 
More than your enemies. 

Cel. Will you go, coz t 

Ros. Have with you.* — Fare you well. 

[Exeunt R*>saliiui ami Cel'm, 

OrL What passion hangs these weights ui>on 

my tongue \ 

I cannot s|)eak to her, yet she urg'd conference. 

O ])oor Orlando, thou ait overthrown ! 271 

Or diaries or winiething weaker masters thee. 



' Out of auUtt icith. not favnured by. 
• flate jrith yuu, ri.me away. 
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Le Beau. Good nir, I do in friendship c< 



To leave this place. Albeit you h 
High commendation, true applauB 




Yet Hiich ia now tlie duke's condition. 
That lie misconstruea all thiit you have done. 
llie duke is liuniorous: what he is, indeed. 
Mote Huita you to conceive than I to speak of. 
Ori, I thank you, sir; and, pray you, tell 
me this, — 2»o I 



Which of the two was daughter of the duke, 

Tliat here were at the wrestling? va 

Le Beau. Neither bia dsiUght«r, if we judge 

by munen; 
But yet, indeed, the leaser ia his daughter: 
Til' other ia daughter to the baniah'd duke. 
And here detain'd by her naniping uncle. 
To keep his daughter company; whose loves 
Are dearer than tlie natural bond of sisters. 
But I can tell jou, that of lat« thia duke 
Hath ta'en diapleaaure 'gainst his gentle niece, 
Grounded upon no other argument* Kl 

But that the people praise her fur her vittuea. 
And pity her for her good father's sake; 
And, on my life, hia malice 'gainat the lady 
Will suddenly break forth. — Sir, fare you well' 
Hereafter, in a better world than this, 
I ahall desire more love and knowledge of you. 
Orl. I rest much bouuden to you: fare yon 

well. [£xit Le Bfau. 

Thus must I from the smoke into the smotJier; 
From tyrant duke unto a tyrant brother:— 
But heavenly Boaalind ! [Keit. 

Scene III. .1 room in thepalaae. 
Enter Oelia and Rosalind. 

Cd. Why, cousin; why, Boaalind ;— Cupid 
have mercy \ — not a word ? 

Rot. Not one to throw at a dog. 

Cfi. No, thy wonls are too precious to be 
cant away upon curs; throw some of them at 
me; come, lame me with reasons. 

Rot. Then there were two cousins laid up; 
when the one should be lam'd with reasons, 
and the other mad without any. 

C^. But is all thia for your father? lo 

Rot. No, some of it is for my child's father. 
O, bow full of briera is this working-day world! 

CeL They are but hurs, cousin, thrown upon 
thee in holiday foolery: if we walk not in the 
trodden paths, our very petticoata will catch 

Rot. I could shake them off my coat: these 
burs are in my heart. 

Cd. Hem tliem away. 

Rot. I would try, if I could cry " hem," and 
have him, so 



• Ars-i,, 
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Cel. Come, come, wrestle with thy affections. 

Ros, O, they take the part of a better 
wrestler than myself ! 23 

{ Cel, [O, a good wish upon you I you will try 
in time, in despite of a fall.] — But, turning 
these jests out of service, let us talk in good 
earnest: is it possible, on such a sudden, you 
should fall into so strong a liking with old Sir 
Roland's youngest son ? 30 

Ros. Tlie duke my father lov'd his father 
dearly. 

Cel. Doth it therefore ensue that you should 
love his son dearly? By this kind of chase, I 
i$hould hate him, for my father hated his 
father dearly;* yet I hate not Orlando. 

R08. No, faith, hate him not, for my sake. 

Cel. Why should I? doth he not desei^ve 
well? 

R08. Let me love him for that; and do you 
love him because I do. — Look, here comes the 
duke. 41 

Cel. With his eyes full of anger. 

Enter Duke Frederick, ?r?VA Lords. 

Duke F. Mistress, dispatch you witli your 
safest h;iste. 
And get you from our court 

lios. Me, uncle? 

Ihike F. You, cousin -.2 

Within these ten days if that thou be'st found 
So near our public court as twenty miles, 
Thou diest for it 

R(}S. I do beseech your grace. 

Let me the knowledge of my fault bear with 

me: 
If with myself I hold intelligence. 
Or liave acquaintance with mine own desires; 
If that I do not dream, or be not frantic, 51 
As I do trust I am not, — then, dear uncle, 
Never so much as in a thought unlwm 
Did I offend your highness. 

Ihd-e F. Thus do all traitors: 

If their purgation did consist in words. 
They are as innocent as grace itself: — 
Let it suffice thee, that I trust thee not 

Ros. Yet your mistrust cannot make me a 
traitor: 
Tell me whereon the likelihoo<l de{)ends. 



» Dearly, extremely. 



> Ctnmn, here = niece. 



Duke F. Tliou art thy father's daughter; 
there 's enough. 00 

Ras. So was I when your highness took his 
dukedom; 
So was I when your highness banish'd him: 
Treason is not inherited, my lord; 
Or, if we did derive it from our friends. 
What 's that to me ? my father was no traitor: 
Then, good my liege, mistake me not so much 
To' think my |>overty is treacherous. 
Cel. Dear sovereign, hear me s]>eak. 
Dul-e F. Ay, Celia; we stay'd her for your 
sake, 69 

Else had she with her father ning'd along. 

Cel. I did not then entreat to have her stay; 
It was your pleasure and your own remorse:* 
I wjis too young that time to value her; 
But now I know her: if she be a traitor. 
Why, so am I; we still have slept together, 
Bose at an instant, leam'd, play'd, eat toge- 
ther; 
And whereso'er we went, like Juno's swans, 
Still we went cou2)led and inseparable. 
Dul'e F. She is too subtle for thee; and her 
smoothness. 
Her very silence, and her patience, so 

Speak to the people, and they pity her. 
Thou art a f<x>l: she robs thee of thy name; 
And thou wilt show more bright and seem 

more virtuous 
When she is gone. Tlien oi)en not thy lips: 
Firm and irrevocable is my doom 
Which I have pass'd upon her; — she is l^an- 
ish'd. 
Cel. Pronounce that sentence, then, on me, 
my liege: 
I cannot live out of her comj)any. 
Dul-e F. You are a fool. — You, niece, i)ro- 
vide yourself: 8» 

If you outstay the time, upon mine honour. 
And in the greatness of my word, you die. 

[Exetint Duke Frederick and Lords. 
Cel. O my poor Bosalind! whither wilt 
thou go? 
Wilt thou change fathei-s? I will give thee 

mine. 
I charge thee, be not thou more griev'd than 
I am. 



s Tosai to. 



* liemone, clemency. 
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ACT I. Scene 3. 



AS YOU LIKE IT. 



ACT II. Soene 1. 



Ro8. I have more cause. 

Cel. Thou hast not, cousin; 

Pritliee, be cheerful: know'at thou not, the duke 
Hath bauish'd me, his daughter? 

Ros. That he hath not. 

Cel. No, hath not? Rosalind lacks, then, the 
love 
Which teacheth thee that tliou and I am one: 
Shall we be sunder'd ? shall we part, sweet girl ? 
No: let ray father seek another heir. loi 

Tlierefore devise with nie how we may fly. 
Whither to go, and what to bear with us: 
And do not seek to take your change upon you, 
To bear your griefs yourself, and leave me out; 
For, by this heaven, now at our sorrows pale. 
Say what thou canst, I '11 go along with thee. 

Ros. Why, whither shall we go? 

Cel. To seek my uncle in the forest of Arden. 

Ros. Alas, what danger will it be to us. 
Maids as we are, to travel forth so far ! ill 
Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than gold. 

Cel. T '11 put myself in j)oor and mean attire. 
And with a kind of umber smirch my face; 
The like do you: so shall we pass along. 
And never stir assailants. 

Ros. Were 't not better. 

Because that I am more than common tall, 



That I did suit me all points like a man? 
A gallant curtle-axe upon my thigh, ii9 

A boar-spear in my hand; and — in my heart 
Lie there what hidden woman's fear there will — 
We '11 have a swashing and a martial outside; 
As many other mannish cowards have 
That do outface it with their semblances.^ 

Cel. What shall I call thee when thou art a 
man ? 

Ros. I '11 have no worse a name than Jove o 
own page; 
And therefoi-e look you call me Ganymede. 
But what will you be call'd ? 

Cd. Something that hath a reference to my 
state; 
No longer Celia, but Aliena. uo 

Ros. But, cousin, what if we assayed to steal 
Tlie clownish fool out of your father's court ? 
Would he not l>e a comfort to our travel? 

Cel. He '11 go along o'er the wide world with 
me; 
Leave me alone to woo him. Let 's away, 
And get our jewels and our wealth togetlier; 
Devise the fittest time find safest wav 
To hide us from pursuit that will be made 
After my flight. Now go we in content^ 
To liberty, and not to banishment [Exennt. 



ACT n. 



Scene I. The Forest of Arden. 



Enter Duke Senior, Amiens, and other Lords, 
in the dress of foresters. 

Duke S. Now, my co-mates and brothers in 
exile. 
Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of i)ainted pomj)? Are not these 

woods 
More free from peril than the envious court? 
Here feel we but^ the penalty of Adam, 
The seasons' difi^erence; as, the icy fang 
And churlish chiding of the winter's wind. 
Which, when it bites and blows u]K)n my body, 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile, and say, 



I Srinblancetf. if. their nppraraiice of being brave. 
- Hut, tlie Folios read "n.»t.' 
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This is no flatter}'; these are counsellors lO 
That feelingly persuarle me what I am. 
Sweet are the uses of adversity; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous. 
Wears yet a precious jewel in liis head : 
And this our life, exempt' from public haunt. 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the ninning 

brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in ever}- thing: 
I would not change it. 

Ami. Happy is your grace. 

That can translate the stubbornness of fortune 
Into so quiet and so sweet a style. 20 

Dul-e S. Come, shall we go and kill us veni- 
son? 
And yet it irks me, the j)oor dappled fools, 



3 Exempt -far from. 



ACT fl. Scene 1. 



AS YOU LIKE IT. 



ACT II. Scene 3. 



Being iiative burghers of this desert city, 
Should, in their own confines with forked heads, 
Have their round haunches gor'd. 

First Lord, Indeed, my lord. 

The melancholy Jaques grieves at that; 
An<l, in that kind, swears you do more usurp 
Than doth your brother tliat hath hanish'd you. 
To-day my Lord of Amiens and myself 
Did steal benind him, as he lay along 30 

Under an oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood: 
To the which place a poor sequester'd stag. 
That from the hunter's aim hafl tii'en a hurt. 
Did come to languish; and, indeed, my loni. 
The wretched animal heavM forth Huch groans, 
That their discharge did stretch hia leathern coat 
Almost to bursting; and the big round tears 
Cours'd one another down his innocent nose 
In ])iteous chase: and thus the hairy fool, 40 
Much marked of the melancholy Jacjues, 
Stood on th' extremest verge of the swift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. 

Duke S. But what said Jafjues? 

Did he not moralize^ this sj)ectacle? 

Firgt Lord, O, yes, into a thousand similes. 
First, for his weeping in the needless stream; 
" Poor deer," quoth he, " thou mak'st a testa- 
ment 
As worldlings do, giving thy sum of more 
To that which had too much : " then, being 

alone, 
I^ft and a>-andon'd of his velvet friends; &o 
" T is right," quoth he ; " thus misery doth part 
The flux of company:" anon, a careless herd, 
Full of the pasture, jumps along by him. 
And never stays to greet him; " Ay," quoth 

Jaques, 
"Sweep on, you fat and greasy citizens; 
Tig just the fashion: wherefore do you look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there?" 
Thus most invectively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court, 59 

Yea, and of this our life: swearing that we 
Are mere usurpers, tyrants, and what 's worse. 
To fright the animals, and to kill them up,' 
In their assign'd and native dwelling-place. 
Duke H. And did you leave him in this con- 
templation? 

I Moralize, draw a meaning from, interpret 
* Up, i.e. completely. 
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Sec. Lord, We did, my lord, weeping and 
conmienting 65 

Upon the sobbing deer. 
Ihdce JS, Show me the place: 

I love to cope' him in these sullen fits. 
For then he 's full of matter. 
First Lord. 1 Ul bring you to him straight 

[Exetint. 

Scene II. A room in the palace. 

Enter Duke Frederick, Lordsj and 
Attendants. 

Duk:e F. Can it be possible that no man saw 
them? 
It cannot be: some villain'^ of my court 
Ai'e of consent and sufferance in this. 

First Lord. I cannot hear of any that tlid 
see her. 
The ladies, her attendants of her chamber. 
Saw her a-bed; and, in the morning early. 
They found the bed untreasur'd of their mis- 
tress. 
Sec. Lord. My lord, the royuish * clown, at 
whom so oft 
Your grace was wont to laugh, is also missing. 
Hesperia, the princess' gentlewoman, lo 

Confesses that she secretly o'erheard 
Your daughter and her cousin much commend 
The parts and graces of the wrestler'' 
That did but lately foil the sinewy Charles; 
And she believes, wherever they are gone. 
That youth is surely in their company. 
Dvie F. Send to his brother's; fetch that 
gallant hither: 
If he be absent, bring his brother to me; 
I'll make him find him: do this suddenly; 
And let not search and inquisition quail 20 
To bring again these foolish runaways. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene III. Before Oliver's house. 

Enter Orlando and Adam, meetinff. 

Orl. Who's there? 

Adam. What, my young master? — O my 
gentle master ! 

s Cftpe, encounter. 

4 Roynish, a term of contempt = mangy. 
> Wrestler, pronounced as a triayUable. 
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O my eveet master ' O you memory 
( )f old Sir Bolauil : why, what make you here ? 
Why are you virtuoiisf whydo people loTe vou? 
And wherefore are y u ge tie strong a d 
valmntt 




Why wmiia you be«..f..iici 

The l)onny jiriser i>f the humoroiw diikel 

Yimr praiae in eonie too swiftly hnnie before 

Know you not, m;i«tt-r, to some kind of men 
Their gracen serve tlieni hut na enemiesl II 



NomoredoyourB: yourvirtue8,gentIeiiuuiter. 
Are sanctifieil and holy traitors to you. la 
U, what a world is this, when what is comely 
Ln eiioms him that heaxts it I ' 
M Why, what 'a the matter^ 

Adam. O unhappy youth. 

Come not within these doon! with- 
in this roof 
The enemy of all your graces lives: 
Your brother — (no, no brother; yet 

the son- 
Yet not the son— I will not aill him 

Of him I was about to call his 

fiither)— 
Hath heard your praises; and this 

night he means 
To bum the lodging where you use 

to lie, 
And you within it; if be fuil of that, 
He will have other means to cut 

you off: 
I overheard him nnd his prHcticee. 
This is noplace; this house is hut a 

butchery; 
Abhor it, tear it, do not enter it 
OrL Why, whither, Adam, wouldst 

thou have me go? 
Adam. No mutter whither, so you 

come not here. » 

(M. What,would8t thouhnvcmego 

and beg my food? 
(Jrwith a liase and boisterous sn'onl 

enforce 
A thievish living on the ouiinnn 

mad? 
This I must do, or know not wh.it 

to do: 
Yet this I will not do, <lu how I cau ^ 
1 ratherwill subject me to the mali^*= 
(« a diverted' blood and blootiS' 

brother. 
Adam. But do not so. I have fi '*■"'* 

hundred crowns, 
I The thrifty hire I sav'd under yonr father, 
; Which I did store, to be my foster-nurae "•' 






,.1,,-Kl-" 
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ACT II. Scene 4 



Ayhen service should in my old limbs lie lame, 
And unregarded age in comers thrown: 42 
Take that; and He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow. 
Be comfort to my age ! Here is the gold; 
-AH this I give you. Let me be your servant: 
Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty; 
For in my youth I never did apply • 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood ; 
Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility; 51 

Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Fropty, but kindly: let me go with you; 
I 'U do the service of a younger man 
In all your business and necessities. 

Orl. O good old man, how well in thee ap- 
pears 
The constant service of the antique world, 
AVhen service swet for duty, not for meed ! 
Thou art not for the fashion of these times. 
Where none will sweat but for promotion; 60 
And having that, do choke their sernce up 
Even with the Laving: 'tis not so with thee. 
But, poor old man, thou prun'st a rotten tree. 
That cannot so much as a blossom 3rield 
In lieu of ^ all thy pains and husbandry. 
But come thy ways; we '11 go along together; 
And ere we have thy youthful wages spent, 
We '11 light upon some settled low content 

Adam. Master, go on, and I will follow thee, 
To the last gjwp, with truth and loyalty. — 70 
[Eiirit Orlando. Adam ffoes into the houjte,, 
and immediately returns with pou<ikf 
staffs and hoi. 
From seventeen years till now almost fourscore 
Here lived I, but now live here no more. 
At seventeen years many their fortunes seek ; 
But at fourscore it is too late a week: 
Ytft fortune cannot recompense me better 75 
Than to die well, and not my master's debtor. 

[Exit. 

Scene IV. The Forest of Ai-d^n. 

Enter Rosalind in bot/s clothes, as Ganymede, ! 
('eua drest like a shepfierdess, and Touch- 
stone. I 

I 

Ros. O Jupiter, how weary are my spirits ! 



Touch. I care not for my spirits, if my legs 
were not weary. 

Ros. I could find in my heart to disgrace 
my man's apparel, and to cry like a woman; 
but I must comfort the weaker vessel, as 
doublet and hose ought to show itself coura- 
geous to petticoat: therefore, courage, good 
Aliena. 

Cel. I pray you, bear with me; I cannot go 
no further. 10 

Touch. For my part, I had rather bear with 
you th;in bear you: yet I should bear no cross,* 
if I did bear you; for I think you have no 
money in your purse. 

Ros. Well, this is the forest of Arden. 

Touch. Ay, now am I in Arden; tlie more 
fool I; when I wa.s at home, I was in a better 
])Iace: but travellers must be content. 

Ros. Ay, be so, good Touchstone. — Look 
you, who comes here; 20 

A young man and an old in solenm talk. 

Enter Gorin and SiLviua 

Cor. That is the way to make her scorn you 
still. 

SU. O Corin, that thou knew'st how I do 
love her ! 

Cor. I [wirtly guess; for I have loVd ere now. 

Sil. No, Corin, being old, thou canst not 
guess; 
Though in thy youth thou wast as tnie a lover 
As ever sigh'd upon a midnight pillow: 
But if thy love were ever like to mine, — 
As sure I think did never man love so, — 
How many actions most ridiculous so 

Hast thou l>een drawn to by thy fantasy ?' 

Cor. Into a thousand that I have forgotten. 

SU. O, thou didst then ne'er love so heartily: 
If thou remember'st not the slightest folly 
That ever love did make thee run intr). 
Thou hast not lov'd: 
Or if thou hast not sat as I do now. 
Wearing thy hearer in thy mistreas' praise. 
Thou hast not lov'd: 
Or if thou hast not broke from comi^any 
Abruptly, as my i)asHi(»n now makes me, 
Thou hast not lov'd.— O Phebe, PheW, Phel>e! 

[Exit. 



> In lieu q^=fn reward of. 



> See note 45. 



» Fantasy, fancy = love. 
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ACT II. Scene 5. 



Ro8. Alaa, poor shepherd I searching of thy 
wouud, 
I have by hard adventure fouiid mine own. 

Touch. And I mine. I remember, when I 

was in love I broke my sword upon a stone, 

and bid him take tliat for coming a-night to 

Jane Smile: and I remember the kissing of 

her batlet, and tlie cow's dugs that her pretty 

chapp'd liands bid milk'd: Qand I remember 

■the wooing of a j>eascod instead of her; from 

■ whom I took two cods, and, giving her them 

: again, said with weeping teal's,^ **Wear these 

'for my sake."] We that are true lovers run 

into strange c^ipers; but as all is mortal in 

nature, so is jdl nature in love mortal in folly. 

Bos. Thou speakest wiser than thou art 

ware of. 
Touch. Nay, I whall ne'er be ware of mine 
own wit till I break my sliius against it. oo 
Ros. Jove, Jove I this shephertl's [passion 

Is much upon my fashion. 
Touch. And mine; but it gi-ows something 
stale with me. 

Cel. I pray you, one of you question yond 
man. 
If he for gold will give us any food: 
I faint almost to death. 
Touch. Holla, you clown ! 
Rob. Peace, fool: he's not thy kinsman. 
Cor. Who calls? 
Touch. Your betters, sir. 
Cor. Else are they very wretched. 

Ros. Peace, I say. [Touchstone retircB to back 
of stage with Celia"] — Grood even to you, 
friend. 
Cor. And to you, gentle sir, and to you all. 
Ros. I prithee, shepherd, if that love or gold 
Can in this desert place buy entertainment, 
Bring us where we may rest ourselves and feed : 
Here's a young maid with travel much ojv 

press'd. 
And faints for succour. 

Cor. Fair sir, I pity her. 

And wish, for her sake more than for mine own, 
^[y fortunes were more able to relieve her; 
But I am shepherd to another man. 
And do not shear the fleeces that I graze: 
My master is of churlish dis^Kwition, 80 



1 Weepiwj tean, an intentionally affected phraso. 
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And little recks to find the way to heaven 

By doing deeds of hospitality: 

Besides, his cote,^ his flocks, and bounds of 

feed, 
Are now on sale; and at our sheepcote now. 
By reason of his absence, there is nothing 
That you will feed on; but what is, come see, 
And in my voice most welcome shall you W. 
Ros. What is he that shall buy his flock and 

pasture*? 
Cor. That young swain that you saw here 
but erewhile, 
Tliat little cares for buying any thing. 9o 

Ros. 1 pray thee, if it stand with' honesty, 
Buy thou the cottage, pasture, and the flock, 
And thou shalt have to pay for it of us. 
Cel. [Coming forward] And we will men<l 
thy wages. I like this place. 
And willingly could waste my time in it. 
Cor. Assuredly the thing is to be sold: 
Go with me: if you like, upon report, 
The soil, the profit, and this kind of life, 
I will your very faithful feeder be, »? 

And buy it with your gold right suddenly. 
[ExetuU Corin^ followed by Rosalind ami 
Touchstone supporting Celia. 

Scene V. A nother part of the forest. 

Enter Amiens, Jaques, a^id others 

Song. 
A mi. Under tho greenwood tree 

Who loves to lie with me. 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird^s throat. 
Come hither, come hither, come hither: 
Here shall ho see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 

Jaq. More, more, I prithee, more. 

Ami It will make you mehincholy, Mtni- 
sieur Jaques. ii 

Jaq. I thank it More, I prithee, more. I 
can suck melancholy out of a song, as a weasel 
sucks eggs. More, I prithee, more. 

Ami My voice is ragged :* I know I cannot 
please you. 

Jaq. I do not desire you to please me; I 

« Cote, hut. 

* Stand tr»7A=1)e not inconsistent with 

* Ragged, rnuffli 
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ACT 11. E 



dudeaire you to aiug. Come, more; another 
staiiza:— call jou 'cm atanzas? ib 

Ami. What you will, Uonaieur Jaquea. 

Jaq. Nay, I care not fur their names; they 
owe me nothing. Will you singi 

Ami. More at your request tbon to please 



J'lq. Well, then, if ever I tliaiik any man, 
I 'II thank you: but thut they call compliment 
is like the encounter <if two dog-apes; and 
when a miui thanks nie heartily, methijiks I 
have given him a penny, and he rendera me 
the beggarly tbanks. Cunte, sing; an<l you 
that will not, hold your tMigues. 




Ami. Well, I '11 enil the aong.— Sirs, cover 
the while; the duke will driuk under this 
th*.— He hath been all this day to look you. 

Jar/. And I have been all this day to avoid 
hiiD. He is t«o (lisj)uta'ble' for my company: 
1 think of as many muttors as be; but I give 
liraven thanks, and make no tjoaet of them. 
Come, warble, come. 



Ami loTEi lo liFE i' tho inin, 
Seeking; tbe food he eat*. 
Anil pleim'it with what he KB' 

' Dit^Othlt, fond ol diiputliig. 



But vin 
Jaq. QI'll giveyoi 



i^li wonthor. 

n viTHC to this not«, that 
of niy invention. ', 



I m.ide yeetenlay in dfM|i 
Ami. Andniaingit. 
Jfii}. Thus it goes; 

I( it do come to ihihs 
That nny uiiin tum luw, 
Lvaviiii; hig wciilth mid cue 
A wtuliliom will t" [iti'iHO, 
Ducilnmc. diicibmc, ilucilame: 
HL-rc »1.<>n 1.V soe 
(ir.™ fools as ho. 
All if bo TiU coniu to 1110. 
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; Jrtii. What's that "dutilamu"? m 

j Jaq. T is a GnsJc iiirocatioo, to call fooli 
jinto fi circle.] I'll go sleep, if I cau; if I can- 
not, I 'U rail against all the firat-bom of Egj'pt. 




till; duke: hJB banquet 
[Extitnt teveraUij. 



SCESE VI. 



A nolker part nf the forat. 
Eater Or i, AN do and Adam. 
Adam. Dear master, I can go no further: 
O, [ ilje for food I Here he I down, and ineA- 
anre out my grare. Farewell, kind master. 



Orl. Why, how now, Adam! no greater heart 
in theel Live a little; comfort a little; cheer 
thyaelf a little. If this uncouth forest yield 
any thiug savage, I will either be food for i^ 
or bring it for food to thee. Thy conceit' ii 
nearer death than tliy powers. For my sake 
be comfortahle; hold death awhile at the arm's 
end: 1 will be here with thee presently; and 
if I bring thee not something to eat, I will give 
thee leave to die: but if thou diest before I 
come, thou art a mocker of mj labour. Well 
snid : thou louk'at cheerly; and I 'U be with 
thee quickly.— Yet thou liest in the bleak air: 
come, I will bear thee to some shelter; and 
thou shalt not die for lack of a dinner, if thete 
live any thing in tJiia desert. Cheerly, gnoil 
AiUin' [ExcuiiL 

ScBhB VIL Another part of the forat (tk 
tame a* in. Scene V.}. A tabU tet ovt. 

Enter Duke Sbniok, Ahiens, and other*. 
Dutt S. I think he be tnuiaform'd into a 

For I i:aii no where find him like a man. 
Fvgl Ijord. My lord, he is but even now gone 

Here w is he merry, hearing of a song. 

DtJxS If he, compact of jars, grow musical, 

We shall have shortly discord in the spheres,' 

Go, seek him : tell him I would speak with him. 

J-'irit Lord. He saves my laboor by his own 

approach. 

Enter JAqum. 
Dule S. Why, how now, monsieur ! what a 
life is tliis, 
That your poor friends must woo your com- 

What, you look merrily ! 

Jaq. A fool, a fool! — I met a fool i' the forest, 
A motley fool;— a miserable world! — 
As I do live by food, I met a fool; 
Who laid him down and bask'd him in the mm. 
And rail'd on Lady Fortune in good terms, 
In good set terms, — and yet a motley fooL 
"Good morrow, fool," quoth I. "No, sir," 
quoth he, 

1 Conait. f uicf . 

■ Ducord <n fAi iphtrti, nlwrbis to tb* old idM of ttt 
Diiulo of the ipherea. 
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ACT II. Scene 7. 



^ Gill me not fool till heaven hath sent me for- 
tune:" 
And then he drew a dial from his poke,^ 20 
And, looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 
Says very wisely, " It is ten o'clock: 
Thus we may see," quoth he, " how the world 

wags: 
Tis but an hour ago since it was nine; 
And after one hour more 't will be eleven; 
And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, 
And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot; 
And thereby lianij^s a tale." When I did hear 
The motley fcK)i thus moral ^ on the time, 
M\ lungb began to crow like chanticleer, 30 
Tliat fools should be so deep-contemplative; 
And I dill laugh sans intermission 
An hour bv his dial. — O noble fool ! 
A worthy fool ! — Motley 's the only wear. 
Duke k What fool is this? 
Jaq, O worthy fool !— One tliat hath been 
a crmrtier; 
And says, if ladies be but young and fair, 
They liave the gift to know't: and in his 

brain, — 
Which is as dry as the remainder' biscuit 
After a voyage, — he hath strange places 
cramm'd 40 

With oliservation, the which he vents 
In mangled forms. — O that I were a fool ! 
I am ambitious for a motley coat. 
J>ul'e «S'. Tliou siialt liave one. 
Jaq. It is my only suit; 

Pro\'ided that you weed your better judg- 
ments 
(>f all opinion that grows rank in them 
That I am wise. I must have liberty 
Witlial, as large a charter as the wind. 
To blow on wliom I please; for so fools have: 
And they that are most galled with my folly, 
Tliey most must laugh. And why, sir, must 
thev so? 51 

The "why" is j)lain as way to parish church: 
He that a f(M)l doth very wisely hit 
Doth very foolishly, although he smart. 
Not to seem senseless of the bob: if not. 
The wise man's folly is anatomiz'd 
Even by the squandering^ glances of the fool. 



1 Pokt, pocket. s Mitral^ i.e. moralize. 

' JOtmainder^ used Bdjectively = that Is. left over. 
• SiiuamUring, aimleis. 



Invest me in my motley; give me leave 
To sj>eak my mind, and I will through and 
through 59 

Cleanse the fold IxkIv of th' infected world, 
If they will {)atiently receive my mtMlicine. 
Uvke jS. Fie on thee ! I can tell wliat thou 

wouldst do. 
Jaq, What, for a coimter, would I do but 

gO(Hl ? 

J>uJI:e S. Most mischievous foul sin, in chid- 
ing sin: 
For thou thyself hast l)een a libertine, 
As sensual as the brutish sting '^ itself; 
And all th' embossed sores and headed evils, 
That thou with license of free foot hast 

caught, 
Wdiildst th'.u disgorge int^> the general world. 
Jaq. Why, who ci'ies out on pride, 70 

That ciin tlieixMu tax any private i>arty? 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the sea. 
Till that the wearers very means do ebb? 
What w^onian in the city do I name, 
When that I say, the city-woman 1>ears 
The cost of princes on imworthy shoulders? 
Who can come in, and say tliat I mean her. 
When such a one as she, such is her neigh- 
bour? 
Or what is he of iKusest function, 79 

That says his bravery*^ is not on my cost— 
Thinking that I mean him— but therein suits 
His folly to the mettle of my speech? 
Tliere then; how then? what then? Let me 

see wherein 
My tongue hath wrong'd him: if it do him 

right, 
Then he hath wrong'd hinuself ; if he be free, 
Why, then my taxing like a wild-goose flies, 
IJnclaim'd of any man. — But who comes here? 

Enter Orlando ipitk hi^ ifironl drami. 

Orl. Forbear, and eat no more ! 

Jaq. Wliy, I have eat none yet. 

OrL Nor shalt not, till necessity be serv'd. 

Jaq. Of wliat kind should this cock come of? 

fhtk-e S. Art thou thus Ijolden'd, man, by 
thy distress, oi 

Or else a rude despiser of good manners, 
Tliat in civility thou seem'st so empty? 



* Sting, intUnct 



* Bravtryt fluery. 
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OrL You touch'd my vein at first: the 
thorny |K)int 
Of bare distress liath ta'en from me the show 
Of smooth civility: yet am I inland bred, 
And know some nurture. But forbear, I say: 
He dies that touches any of this fruit 
Till I and my affairs are answered. lOO 

Jaq. An you will not be answered with 
reason, I must die. 

Ihike iS'. What would you have? Your gen- 
tleness shall force. 
More than your force move us to gentleness. 

Orl. I almost die for food ; and let me have it. 

Duke S. Sit down and feed, and welcome to 
our table. 

Orl. Speak you so gently? Pardon me, I 
pray you: 
I thought that all things liad been savage here; 
And therefore put I on the countenance 
Of stem commandment. But whate'er you are, 
Tliat in this desert inaccessible, no 

Under the shade of melancholy boughs, 
Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time ; 
If ever you have look'tl on better days. 
If ever been where bells have knoll'd to church, 
If ever sat at any gocxl man's feast. 
If ever from your eyelids wij)'d a tear, 
And know what 't is to pity and 1^ j)itied, — 
Let gentleness my strong enforcement be : 
In the which lioi)e I blush, and hide my sword. 

Didce S. True is it tliat we have seen better 

days, 120 

And have with holy bell been knoll'd tochurcli, 

And sat at good men's feasts, and wip'd our 

eyes 
Of drops that sacred j)ity hath engender'd: 
And therefore sit you down in gentleness. 
And take upon command ^ what help we have. 
That to your wanting may be minister'd. 

Orl. Then but forbear your food a little 
while, 
Whiles, like a doe, I go to find my fawn. 
And give it food. Tliere is an old poor man. 
Who after me hath many a weary step iso 
Limp'd in pure love: till he be first suffic'd,— 
Opi)ress'd with two weak evils, age and 

hunger, — 
I will not touch a bit 



1 Upon eommand=u you maybe pleased to command. 

2d6 



Ihd-e JS. Go find him out, isi 

And we will nothing waste till you return. 

OrL I thank you; and be bless'd for your 
good comf on ! [£jnt. 

Duke S. Thou seest we are not all alone un- 
happy: 
Tliis wide and universal theatre 
Presents more woeful pageants than the scene 
Wherein we play in. 

Jaq. All the world 's a stage. 

And all the men and women merely players: 
They have their exits and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts. 
His acts being seven ages. At first the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms. 
And then the whining schoolboy, with his 

satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then the lover. 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Miule to his mistress' eyebrow. Then a soldier, 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the ])ard, 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel. 
Seeking the bubble re])utation ii2 

Even in the cannon's mouth. And then the 

justice. 
In fair round belly with gooil capon lin'd. 
With eyes severe and l)eard of formal cut. 
Full of wise saws and modem' instsinces; 
And so he plays his part The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slii)})er'd pantaloon, 158 

With spectacles on nose and {K>uch on side; 
His youthful hose, well sav'd, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his' sound. Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history, 
Is second childishness and mere oblivion. 
Sans teetli, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every- 
thing. 

Re-enter Orlando icith Adam. 

Duke S. Welcome. Set down your vener- 
able burden. 
And let him feed. 

(M. I thank you most for him. 

Adam. So had you need — 

I scarce can speak to thank you for myself. 



• Modern, hackneyed. 
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Duke S, Welcome; fall to: I will not trouble 
« 

you 171 

As yet, to question you about your fortunes. — 
Give us some music; and, good cousin, siiig. 

Song. 

Ami, Blow, blow, thou winter wind. 
Thou art not so unkind 

As man's ingratitude; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because tiiou art not seen. 

Although thy breath be rude. 179 

Heigh-ho! sing, heigh-ho ! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly: 
Then, heigh-ho, the holly I 
This life is most jolly. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot: 



Though thou the waters warp. 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remember'd not. 
Heigh-ho! sing, heigh-ho! &c. 



100 



Dtilre S. If that you were the good Sir Ho- 

laud's son, — 
As you have wbisper'd faitlifully you were, 
And as mine eye doth his effigieH^ witness 
Most truly linin'd and living in your face, — 
Be truly welcome hither: I 'm the duke, 
That lov'd your father: the residue of your 

fortune, 
(io to my ciive and tell me. — Good old man, 
Tliou art right welcome aa thy master is. — 
Sii[)iK>i*t hini by the anu.— Give me your hand. 
And let me all your fortunes understand. 

[Exeunt 



ACT III 



Scene I. A room in the palace. 

Enter Duke Frederick, Oliver, Lords, and 

Attendants, 

Duke F. Not see him since? Sir, sir, that 
cannot be: 
But were I not the better i>art mside mercy, 
I should not seek an absent argument 
Of my revenge, thou present. But look to it: 
Find out thy brother, wheresoe'er he is; 
Seek him with candle; bring him dead or living 
Within this twelvemontli, or turn thou no more 
To seek a living in our territory. 
Tliy Iands,and all things that thou dost call thine 
Worth seizure, do we seize into mir hands. 
Till thou canst quit thee by thy brother's mouth 
Of wliat we think against thee. vi 

OH, O, that your highness knew my heart 
in this ! 
I never lov'd my brother in my life. 

Duke F, More villain thou. — Well, push 
him out of doors; 
And let my officers of such a nature 
Make an extent upon his house and lands: 
Do this expediently,^ and turn him going. 

[Exewvt, 

1 l^fiifiett representation or likeness. 
s BxpedienUyt at once. 



Scene II. The Forest of A rden. 

Enter Orlando, in a forester's dress^ with a 
piper, whirh he hangs on a tree, 

Orl. Hang there, my verse, in witness of my 
love: 
And thou, thrice-cn)wned queen of night, 
survev 
With thy chaste eye, from thy pale sphere 
above, 
Thy huntress' name, that my full life doth 
swav. 
O Hosalind I these trees shall be my 1x)oks, 
And in their barks my thoughts I '11 
chanicter;^ 

That ever}' eye, which in this forest looks, 
Shall see thy virtue witness'd every 
where. 8 

Run, run, Orlando; carve on every tree 
Tlie fair, the chaste, and unexpressive she. 

[Exit. 

Enter C-ORiN and Touchstone. 

Cor. And how like you this shepherd's life. 
Master Touchstone ? 

Tmich, Truly, shepherd, in respect of itself. 



» Character, engrave. 
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it is a good life; but in respect that it is a 
sbciiberd's life, it is iiaugbt. In respect that 
it ia solitaiy. Hike it very well; but in respect 
that it is prif ate, it ia a very vile life. Now, 
in reapect it is in the fields, it pleaseth me well ; 
but in respect it ia not ill the court, it is tedious. 
As it ia a spare life, look you, it fits my hu- 
mour well; but as there ia no more plenty in 



it, it goes much against my stomach. Hast 
any philosophy in thee, shepherd 1 2i 

Cor. No more but that I know, the more 
one sickens, the worse at ease he is; and that 
he that wants money, means, and content, is 
without three good friends; that the property 
of rain ia to wet, and fire to bum; that good 
pasture makes fat sheep; and that a great 







cause of the night is latk of the sun that lie 
that hath learned no wit by nature nor ait 
may complain of good breeding or comes of t 
very dull kindred. 

Tou'-h. Such a one ia a natural philosopher. 
"Wast ever iu court, shepherd? 

(V. No, truly. 

Touch. Then thou art ilamn'd. 

Cor. Nay, I hope, — 

Touch. Truly, thuu art danin'd; like un ill- 
rotist«d egg, all on one side. 3? 

Cor. For not lieiiig at court? Your reason. 

Touc/i. Wliy, if thou never wast at court, 
thou never saw'st good mannera; if thou never 
saw'at good manners, then thy manners must 
be wicked; and wickeiliieaa is aiii, and sin is 



damnation. Tliou art iu a parlous' state, 
shepherd 

tor Not a whit, Master Touchstone: those 
tliat are good manners at the court, an u 
ridiculous in the country as the behaviour of 
tlie country is most mockable at the court. 
[ You told me you salute not at the court, but', 
you kiss your hands: thdt courtesy would be' 
uncleanly, if uourtiera were ehephenla. '• 

Touch. luBtance, brielly; come, instance. > 

Cor. Why, we are still handling our ewea;^ 
and their tells,' you know, are greasy. J 

TowA. Why, do not your courtier's hands'' 
sweati and is not the grease of a mutton as, 



1 J'arloM, diuigeroi 



1 FiUt, iklni 
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wholesome as the sweat of a mau? Shallow, 
f shallow. A better instance, I say; come. 
[ Cor. Besides, our hands are hard. so 

Toitch. Your lii)6 will feel them the sooner. 
Shallow again. A more sounder instance, 
come. 

Car. And they are often tarr'd over with the 
surgery of our sheep; and would you have us 
kiss tar? The courtier's hands are perfum'd 
with civet. 

ToucL Most shallow man! thou worms- 
meat, in respect of a good piece of flesh, in- 
; deed I — Learn of the wise, and j)erpend: ^ civet 
: is of a baser birth than tar, — the very uncleanly 
flux of a cat Mend the instance, shepherd. 

Cor. You have too courtly a wit for me: 
I '11 rest. 

; ToucL Wilt thou restdamn'd? God help 
thee, shallow man! God make incision in 
r thee I thou ai't raw. 

( Cor. Sir,] I am a true labourer: I earn that 
I eat, get that I wear; owe no man hate, envy 
uo man's happiness; gla<l of other men's good, 
content with my liarm; and tlie greatest of 
my pride is, to see my ewes graze and my 
laniljs suck. 

Touch. That is another simple sin in you; to 
[bring the ewes iind the rams together, and 
to otfer to get your living by the copulation 
of cattle ; to be bawd to a bell-wether ; and 
to betray a she-lamb of a twelvemonth to a 
crooked-jiated, old, cuckoldy ram, out of all 
re.'usonable match.] If thou beest not damn'd 
for this, the devil himself will have no shep- 
herds; I cannot see else how thou shouldst 
suipe. 00 

Cor. Here comes young Master Ganymede, 
my new mistress's brother. 

Enter RoaALiND ; ifhe takes OrlanMs paper 
from the tree: reading. 

Hot. " From the east to wostom Ind 
No jewel is like Roealind. 
Her worth, being mounted on the wind, 
Through all the world bears Rosalind. 
An the pictures fairest lin'd 
Are but black to Rosalind. 
Let no face bo kept in mind 
But the fair of Rosalind." 100 



1 Perpend, ponder. 



Touch. I '11 rhyme you so eight years toge- 
ther, dinners and suppers and sleeping-horn's 
excepted: it is the right butter- women's rank 
to market. 

Bos. Out, fool ! 

Touch. For a taste; 

If a hart do lack a hind. 

Let him seek out Rosalind. 

If the cat will after kind, 

So be sure will Rosalind. 110 

[Winter garments must be lin'd, 

So must slender Rosalind. ] 

They that reap must sheaf ^ and bind; 

Then to cart with Rosalind. 

Sweetest nut bath sourest rind. 

Such a nut is Rosalind. 

[ Ho that sweetest rose will find, 

Must fiud love'.s prick and Rosalind.] 

This is the very false gidlop of veraes: why do 
you infect yourself with them? 120 

Jio8. Peace, you dull fool ! I found them on 
a tree. 

Touch. Truly, the tree yieltls bad fruit. 

^lios. I '11 gralf it with you, and then I shall 
graff it with a medlar: then it w^ill be the ear- 
liest fruit i' the country; for you '11 be rotten 
ere you be half ripe, and that 's the right vir- 
tue of the medltu*. 

ToiLch. You have said; but whether wisely 
or no, let the forest judge. ] 130 

R08. Peace! 
Here comes my sister, reading: stand aside. 

[They retire. 

Enter Celia, reading a paper. 

CeL ** Why should this a desert be ? 

For it is unpeopled ? No; 
Tongues I '11 hang on every tree, 

That shall civil sayings show: 
Some, how brief the life of man 

Runs his erring* pilgrimage. 
That the stretching of a span 

Buckles in his sum of age; 
Some, of violated vows 

T^-ixt the souls of friend and friend: 
But ujxjn the fairest boughs. 

Or at every sentence' end. 
Will I Rosalinda write; 

Teaching all that read to know 
Tlie quintessence of every sprite 

Heaven would in little show. 



140 



« She(^f=mh'ke into Mieaves. 

s Erring, in iU literal sense, wandering. 
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Therefore Heaven Nature charg'd 

That one body should be fiU'd 160 

With all graces wide-enlarg'd: 

Nature presently distill'd 
Helen's cheek, but not her heart; 

Cleopatra's majesty; 
Atalanta*s better part; 

Sad Lucretia's modesty. 
Thus Rosalind of many parts 

By heavenly synod was devis'd; 
Of many faces, eyes, and hearts, 

To have the touches dearest pric'd. 160 
Heaven would that she these gifts should have. 
And I to live and die her slave." 

Ro8. O most gentle piilpiter ! — what tedious 
homily of love have you wearied your parish- 
ioners withal, and never cried, "Have patience, 
good people I " 

Cel. How now! [To Tou<^i8toiie and Corin] 
back, friends: — shepherd, go off a little: — go 
with him, sirrah. 

Touch. Come, shepherd, let us make an 
honourable retreat; though not with bag and 
baggage, yet with scrip and scripi^ige. i7i 

[Ea:eu)it Corin and Touchstone. 

Cei. Didst thou hear these vei*ses? 

Iio8. O, yes, I heard them all, and more 
too ; for some of them had in them more feet 
than the verses would bear. 

Cel. That's no matter: the feet might bear 
the verses. 

Ro8. Ay, but the feet were lame, and could 
not bear themselves without the verse, and 
therefore stood lamely in the verse. 180 

Cel. But didst thou hear without wondering 
how thy name should be hang'd and carved 
Ufwn these trees? 

Jtos. I was seven of the nine days out of the 

wonder before you came; for look here what 

'^I found on a palm-tree: — QI was never so be- 

{ rhym'd since Pjrthagoraa' time, that I wjis an 

{ Irish rat, which I can hanlly remember. ] 

Cel. Trow you who hath done this? 

Jios. Is it a man? 190 

Cel. And a chain, that you once wore, about 
his neck. Change you colour? 

Bog. I prithee, who? 

Cel. O Lonl, Lord ! it is a hard matter for 
friends to meet; but mountains may be re- 
moved with earthquakes, and so encounter. 

Ilos. Nay, but who is it? 
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Cel. Is it possible ? 

Ros. Nay, I prithee now with most peti- 
tionary vehemence, tell me who it is. 200 

Cel. O wonderful, wonderful, and most won- 
derful wonderful! and yet again wonderful, 
and lifter that, out of all hooping ! 

lios. Good my complexion ! dost thou think, 
though I am caparisoned like a man, I have a 
doublet and hose in my disposition? One inch 
of deky more is a South-sea of discovery; I 
prithee, tell me who is it quickly, and speak 
apace. Q I would thou couldst stammer, that 
thou mightst pour this concealed man out of 
thy mouth, as wine comes out of a narrow- 
mouth'd bottle, — either too much at once, or 
none at all. I prithee, take the cork out of 
thy mouth, that I may drink thy tidings. 2U 

Cel. So you may put a man in your belly. 

Ros. ] Is he of God's making ? What manner 
of man? Is his head worth a hat, or bis chin 
worth a lx?ard? 

Cel. Nay, he hath but a little beard. 

Ros. Why, God will send more, if the man 
will be thankful; let me stay the growth of 
his beard, if thou delay me not the knowle<lge 
of his chin. 

Cel. It is yoimg Orlando, that tripp'd up the 
wrestler's heels and your heart both in an 
instant. 

Ros. Nay, but the devil take mocking: 
speak, sad brow and true maid. 

Cel. T faith, coz, 't is he. 

Ros. Orlando? 

Cel. Orlando. 230 

Ros. Alas the day! what shall I do with 
my doublet and hose? — What did he when 
thou saw'st him? What said he? How look'd 
he? Wherein^ went he? What makes he 
here? Did he ask for me? Where remains 
he ? How parted he with thee ? and w^hen shalt 
thou see him again? Answer me in one 
word. 

Cel. You must borrow me Gargantua's 
mouth first: 'tis a word too great for any 
mouth of this age's size. To say ay and no to 
these particulars is more than to answer in a 
catechism. 211 

Ros. But doth he know that I am in this 

1 Wherein, i.e. in what dresi. 
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forest, and in man's apparel) Looka he aa 
freshly as he did the day he wrestled ( 

Ce/. It is OS easy tu count atomies its to re- 
solve the propositiona of a lover: — but tftke a 
taste of my finding him, and relixh it with 
good olisen-ance. I found him Hiider a tree, 
like a dropp'd acom. 

Hoi. It may well be called Jove's tree, when 
it drops forth such fruit tx 



[ Cei. Give me audience, good madam. miJ 
itot. Proceed.] { 

Cd. There lay he, stretch'd along, like a 

wounded kuight. 
Jtoi. Though it be pity to see such a sight, 

it well becomes the ground. 

Cel. Cry holla! to thy tongue, I prithee; it 

curvets unaeaa^nably. He was funiish'd like 

a hunter. 




I he comes to kill my 



floj.. O, 

Ccl. I wouhl sing my song without a liur- 
den; tbnu bring'st me out of tune. 

Jt'm. Do you not know I am a womanT 
when I think, I must speak. Sweet, aiy on. 

fW. You bring me out— Soft ! cornea he not 
herer 

Ho/. Tis he: slink by, and note hint. 

[Cwla aitd Ilotaliiid retire. 

Eiiter Orlando and Jaqces. 
Jaq. I tluuik you for your company; but, 
good faith, 
1 had as lief have been myself alune. no 



Ori. And so had I ; but yet, for fashion'i 

I thank you too for your society. 
Jail. God b'wi' you I let's meet as little a 



Orl. I do desire w 

Jaq. 1 pray you, 

writing love-songs i 

Orl. I pray you, i 



1 may be better Htrangem. 
mar no more trees with 
their barks 

1 of my vertiw 



with reading them ill-fa voumlly. 

Jaq. Kusalind is your love's name) iio 

(Jrl. Yes, just. 

Jaq. I do not like her name. 

Orl. There was no thought of pleasing you 
when she was clviaten'd. 
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Jaq. What stature is she of? 

Orl. Just as high fis my heart 

Jaq. You are full of pretty answers. Have 

you not been acquainted with goldsmiths' 

wives, and conn'd them out of rings? 289 

^ Orl. Not so ; [| but I answer you right painted 

; cloth, from whence you have studied your 

J questions. ] 

^ Jaq. d You have a nimble wit: I think 't was 
'. made of Atalanta's heels. ] Will you sit down 
with lue? and we two will rail against our 
mistress the world and all our misery. 

Orl. I will chide no breather^ in the world 
but myself, against whom I know most faults. 

Jaq. The worst fault you liave is to be in 
love. soo 

Orl. T is a fault I will not change for your 
best virtue. I am weary of you. 

Jaq. By my troth, I was seeking for a fool 
when I found you. 

Orl. He is drown'd in the brook: look but 
in, and you shall see him. 

Jaq. Tliere I shall see mine own figure. 

Orl. Which I take to be either a fool or a 
cipher. 

Jfiq. I'll tarry no longer with you: fare- 
well, goml Signior Love. 310 

Orl. I am glad of your departure: adieu, 

gcxxl Monsieur Melancholy. [Earit Jaquss. 

[Celia and Romlitid come forward. 

Ros. [Asiih to Celia'] I will spe^k to him like 
a saucy lackey, and under that habit play the 
knave with him. — Do you hear, forester? 

Orl. Very well: what would you? 

Ros. I pray you, what is 't o'clock ? 

Orl. You shoidd ask me, what time o' dav: 
there 's no clock in the forest. 3iy 

Ros. Then there is no true lover in the 
forest; else sighing eveiy minute, and groan- 
ing every hour, would detect the lazy foot of 
Time as well as a clock. 

Orl. And wh v not the swift foot of Time ? 
had not that l>een as proper? 

Ros. By no means, sir. Time travels in 
divers paces with divers pereons: I '11 tell you 
who Time ambles withal, who Time trots 
withal, who Time gallo|)s withal, and who 
he stands still withal. 



1 }io breather, i.e. no one, no human being. 
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Orl. I prithee, who doth he trot witlial ? 

Ros. Marry, he trots hard with a young 
maid between the contract of her marriage 
and the day it is solemniz'd: if the interim 
be but a se'nnight. Time's pace is so hard 
that it seems the length of seven year. 

Orl. Who ambles Time withal ? 323 

Ros. With a priest that lacks Latin, and a 
rich man that hath not the gout; for the one 
sleeps easily, because he cannot study; and the 
other lives merrily, because he feels no pain: 
[|the one lacking the burden of lean and waste- 
ful learning; the other knowing no burden 
of heavy tedious penury:] these Time ambles^ 
withaL 

Orl Who doth he gallop withal? 

Ros, With a thief to the gallows; for though 
he go as softly as foot can fall, he thinks him- 
self too soon there. 

Orl Who stays it still withal ? 

Ros. With lawyers in the vacation ; for they 
sleep between term and term, and then they 
perceive not how Time moves. S5i 

Orl Where dwell you, pretty youth? 

Ros. With this shepherdess, my sister; 
here in the skirts of the forest, like fringe 
uj)on a petticoat. 

d Orl. Are you native of this place? 

Ros. As the cony, that you see dwell where 
she is kindled.*] 

Orl. Your accent is something finer tlian 
you could j)urchase in so removed a dwelling. 

Ros. I have been told so of many: but indeed 
an old religious uncle of mine taught me to 
speak, who w,'is in his youth an inland man; one 
that knew courtship too well, for there he fell 
in love. I have heard him read many lectures 
against it; and I thank God I am not a 
woman, to be touch'd with so many giddy 
offences as he hath generally tax 'd their whole 
sex withal. 

Orl Can you remember any of the pnnci- 
pal evils that he laid to the charge of women? 

Ros. Tliere were none princip9.l : they were 
all like one another as half-pence are ; every 
one fault seeming monstrous till his fellow- 
fault came to match it. 

Orl. I prithee, recount some of them. 



- Kindled, littered ; a technical term. 
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Ros, No, I will not cast away my physic 
but on those that are sick. There is a man 
haunts the forest, tliat abuses our young 
plants with carving Bosalind on their barks; 
hangs odes upon hawthorns, aud elegies on 
brambles; all, forsooth, deifying the name of 
Rosalind: if I could meet tliat fancy-monger, 
I would give him some good counsel, for he 
seems to have the quotidian of love upon him. 

Orl, I am he that is so love-shak'd: I pray 
you, tell me your remedy. 

Ro9. There is none of my uncle's marks 
ujxjn you: he taught me how to know a man 
in love; in which cage of rushes I am sure 
you are not prisoner. siK) 

Orl. What were his marks ? 

Ron. A lean cheek, — which you have not; 
a blue* eye and sunken, — which you have 
not; an unquestioniible* spirit,— which you 
have not; a beard neglected, — which you have 
not; — but I i)ardon you for that; for simply 
yrmr having in beard ia a younger brother's 
revenue: — then your hose should be ungar- 
terd, your bonnet unhanded, your sleeve un- 
buttoned, your shoe untie<l, and every thing 
about you demonstrating a careless desolation; 
— but you are no such man, — you are rather 
point-devise in your accoutrements, as loving 
yourself than seeming the lover of any 
other. 

Orl. Fair youth, I woultl I could make thee 
Ijelieve I love. 

Ro9. Me believe it ! you may iis soon make 
her that you love believe it; which, I warrant, 
she is apter to do than to confess she does: 
that is one of the points in the which women 
still give the lie to their consciences. But, 
in good sooth, are you he that hangs the 
verses on the trees, wherein Rosalind is so 
admired ? 

M. I swear to thee, youth, by the white 
liand of Rosalind, I am that he, tliat unfor- 
tunate he. 

Rm. But are you so much in love as your 
rhymes speak? 

Orl. Neither rhyme nor reason can express 
how much. 410 



> Blxif, that is, with Itlue lines under it. 

s UwfveftumabU, unwilling to be questioned. 



Ros. Love is merely a marlness; and, I tell 
you, deserves as well a dark house and a whip 
as madmen do: and the reason whv thev are 
not so punish'd and cured is, that the lunacy 
is so ordinary, that the whippers are in love 
too. Yet I profess curing it by counsel. 

Orl. Did you ever cure any so? 42« 

Ros. Yes, one; and in this manner. He 
was to imagine me his love, his mistress; and 
I set him every day to woo me: at which 
time would I, being but a mot^nish' youth, 
grieve, he effeminate, changeable, longing, 
and liking; proud, fantastical, apish, shallow, 
inconstant, full of tears, full of smiles; for 
every passion something, and for no passion 
truly any thing, as boys and women are fca* 
the moat jjart cattle of this colour: would 
now like him, now loathe him; then enter- 
tain him, then forswear him; now weep for 
him, then spit at him; that I drave my suitor 
from his mad humour of love to a living hu- 
mour of madness; which was, to forswear the 
full stream of the world, and to live in a nook 
merely monastic. And thus Icur'd him; and 
this way will I take upon me to wash your 
liver as clean as a wound sheep's heai*t, that 
there shall not Ik* one sjK>t of love in 't. 

Orl. I would not be cured, youth. 

Ros. I wouhl cure you, if you would but 
call me Rosalind, and come everv- dav to mv 
cote and wc>o me. 

Orl. Now, bv the faith of mv love, I will: 
tell me where it is. 4:.ii 

Ros. Go with me to it, and I '11 show it vou : 
and, by the way, you shall tell me whore in 
the forest you live. Will you go? 

Orl. With all my heart, good youth. 

Ros. Nav, you must call me Rosalind. — 
Come, sister, will you go? [Kreunt. 

Scene ITT. A nother part of the forest. 

JS'w^er Touchstone cfwd Audrey; QJaques J 

behind.'^ 

Touch. CV>me apace, good Audrey: I will 
fetch up your gc>ats, Aiwlrey. And hriw, 
Audrey? am I the man yet? doth my simple 
feature content vou \ 



s Mooni*h, wayward. 
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Ami Your features! Lord warrant usi 
whit features? 

Tmcch. I am here with thee and thj goats, 
as the moat capriciouH poet, honest Orid, was 
aniong the Goths. 

; Z,-^u^' [Aaide\ O knowledge ill- inhabited, — 
worse than Jove in a thatch'd house!] ii 



TmieA. When a man's verses cannot be 
understood, nor a man's good wit seconded 
with the forward child, understanding, it 
strikes a man more dead than a great reckon- 
ing in a little room.— Truly, I would the gods 
had ma<le thee poeticaL 

Atid. I do not know what poetical is: is 




it honest in deed and word? is it a true 
thing? 

Touch. No, truly; for the truest poetry is 
the most feigning; and lovers are given to 
|x>etrj-; and what they swear in poetry, may 
Ije said, as lovers, they do feign. 

Jud. Do you wish, then, that the gods had 
made me poetical ? 

ToufA. I do, truly; for tliou xweai'st to 
me thou art honest ; now, if thou wert a 
poet, I might liaVe some hope thou didst 
feign. 

Autl. Would you not have me honest? 

Touch. No, truly, unless thou wert liard* 
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favoured; for honesty coupled to beauty is to 
have honey a sauce to sugar. ii 

^Jaq.[Atide\ A material fool ! ] 

Aud. Well, I am not fair; and therefore I 
pray the gods make me honest 

Touch. Truly, and to cast away honesty 
upon a foul ' slut, were to put good meat into 
an unclean dish. 

Aud. 1 am not a slut, though I thank the 
gods I am foul, 7,9 

Touch. Well, praised be the gods for thy 
foulness! sluttiahness may come hereafter. 



ACT 111. tkene 8. 
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ACT UI. Scene 4. 



But be it as it may be, I will marry thee: 
and to that end I have been with Sir Oliver 
Martext, the vicar of the next village; who 
hath promised to meet me in this place of the 
forest, and to couple us. 46 

Qt/o^. [^ncic;] I would fain see this meeting.^) 
Aud, Well, the gods give us joy! 
Touch, Amen. A man may, if he were of 
a fearful heart, stagger in this attempt; for 
here we have no temple but the wood, no 
asaembly but horn-beasts. But what though?. 
Courage! As horns* are odious, they are 
necessary. It is said, " Many a many knows 
no end of his goods: " right; many a man has 
good horns, and knows no end of them. Well, 
that is the dowry of his wife ; 't is none of his 
own getting. Horns? Even so. Poor men 
alone? No, no; the noblest deer hath them as 
huge as the rascal.- Is the single man therefore 
blessed? No: as a walled town is more wor- 
thier than a village, so is the forehead of a 
married man more honourable than the bare 
brow of a bachelor; Qand by how much defence 
is better than no skill, by so much is a horn 
; more precious than to want — Here comes Sir 
■ Oliver. 04 

Enter Sir Oliver Martext. 

'Sir Oliver Martext, you are well met: will 
. you dispatch us here under this tree, or shall 
we go with you to your chapel? 

*S'ir (Hi. Is there none here to give the 
, woman ? 

Touch. I will not take her on gift of any 
! man. 

Sir OIL Truly, she must be given, or the 
marriage is not lawful 

Jaq. [Coming forward] Proceed, proceed : 
I '11 give her. 

To^tch. Good even, good Master What-ye- 
call't: how do you, sir? You are very well 
met: God ild you for your last company: I 
am very glad to see you: — even a toy in hand 
here, sir: — nay, pray be cover d. 

Jaq. Will you be married, motley? 79 

Touch. As the ox hath his bow, sir, the 

horse his curb, and the falcon her bells, so 

1 Harm, i.e. the horns of a cuckold, 
s lUiteal, the technical term for deer not in irood condi- 
tion. 
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man hath his desires; and as pigeons bill, so 
weiUock would be nibbling. ss 

Jaq. And will you, being a man of your 
breeding, be married under a bush, like a! 
beggar? Get you to church, and have a good 
priest tliat can tell you what marriage is: this^ 
fellow will but join you together as they join ' 
wainscot; then one of you will prove a shrui^ - 
panel, and like green timber warj), warp. ) 

Touch. [Asule\ I am not in the mind' but. 
I were better to l>e married of him than of - 
another: for he is not like to marr}' me well; : 
and not being well married, it will be a good ; 
excuse for me hereafter to leave my wife. ^ 

Jaq. Go thou with me, and let me counsel ] 
thee. 

Touch."^ Come, sweet Audrey: 

We must he married, Qor we must live in^ 

l>awdrv. — <' 

Farewell, good Master Oliver: — not, 

swoet Oliver, 
brave Oliver, 
Leave mo not behiud thoc;— 



100' 



but. 



\ 



Wind away, ' 

Begone, I say, ^ 

I will not to wedding with thee. ] 

[Exeunt ^Jaq\i€s^ Touchstone^ and Avdrey. / 

Sir OH. 'Tis no matter: ne'er a fantastical/ 

knave of them all shall flout me out of my '\ 

calling. [Exit.y^ 

Scene IV. Another part of the forest. 
Before a cottage. 

Enter Rosalind and Celia. 

Ros. Never talk to me; I will weep. 

Cel. Do, I prithee; but yet have the grace 
to consider tliat tears do not become a man. 

Ros. But have I not cause to weep? 

Cel. As good cause as one would desire; 
therefore weep. 

Q/io«. His very hair is of the dissembling/ 
colour. ' 

Cel. Something browner than Judas's:^: 
marry, his kisses are Judas's own children. ^ 

Ros. V faith, his hair is of a good colour. 11 > 

Cel. An excellent colour: your chestnut: 
was ever the only colour. [ 

* Sot in the mind, not certain whether. 
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) Bos. And his kissing is as full of sanctity 
/as the touch of holy bread. 

CeL He hath bought a pair of cast^ lips of 
Diana: a nun of winter's sisterhood kisses 
not more religiously ; the very ice of chastity 
is in them. "2 

Ros, But why did he swear he would come 
this morning, and comes not? 21 

CeL Nay, certainly, there is no truth in him. 

Bos. Do you think so? 
^ £CeL Yes; I think he is not a pick-purse 
; nor a horse-stealer; but for his verity in love, 
^ I do think him as concave as a cover'd gob- 
'( let or a worm-eaten nut. 
) Ros. ] Not true in love ? 

CeL Yes, when he is in; but I think he is 
not in. 

Ros. You have heanl him swear downright 
he was. 31 

Cel. "Was" is not "is:" besides, the oath 
of a lover is no stronger tlian the word of a 
tapster; they are both the confinuers of false 
reckonings. He attends here in the forest 
on the duke your father. 

Ros. I met the duke yesterday, and liad 
much question* with him: he ask'd me of 
what parentage I was; I told him, of as good 
as he; so he laugh'd, and let me go. But 
what talk we of fathers, when there is such a 
man as Orlando? 

CeL 0, that 's a brave man ! he writes brave 
verses, speaks brave words, swears brave 
oaths, and breaks them bravely, quite tra- 
verse, athwart the heart of his lover; as a 
puisny^ tilter, that spurns his horse but on one 
side, breaks his staff like a noble goose: but 
all's brave that youth mounts and folly guides. 
— Who comes here ? 

Enter Corin. 

Cor. Mistress and master, you have oft in- 
quired 50 
After the shephenl that complain'd of love. 
Who you saw sitting by me on the turf. 
Praising the proud disdainful shepherdess 
That was his mistress. 

CeL Well, and what of him ? 

Cor. If you will see a pageant truly play'd, 



1 Ca«( = cji8t-off. 



s Quettion, talk. 
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» PuUny, fe«ble. 



Between the pale complexion of true love 
And the red glow of scorn and proud disdain, 
Go hence a little, and I shall conduct you, 
If you will mark it. 

Ros. O, come, let us remove: 

The sight of lovers feedeth those in love. — 
Bring us to see this sight, and you shall say 
I '11 prove a busy actor in their play. w 

[Exeuiit. 

Scene V. A nother part of the forest. 

Enter SiLVius and Phebe. 

SiL Sweet Phebe, do not scorn me; do not, 

Phebe: 
Say that you love me not ; but say not so 
In bitterness. The conmion executicmer, 
Whose heart th' accustom'd sight of death 

makes hard. 
Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck 
But* first begs {jardon: will you sterner l)e 
Than he tliat dies and lives by blootly dro|)s ( 

Enter Rosalind, Celia, and Corin, Itehind. 

Ph^e. I would not be thy executioner: 
I fly thee, for I would not injure thee. 
Thou telFst me there is murder in mine eye : 
'Tis pretty, sure, and very probable, 11 

That eyes — that are the frail'st and softest 

things. 
Who shut their coward gates on atomies — 
Should be call'd tyrants, butchers, murderers! 
Now I do frown on thee with all niv heart; 
And, if mine eyes can wound, now let them 

kill thee: 
Now counterfeit to swoon ; why, now fall down : 
Or, if thou canst not, O, for shame, for shame. 
Lie not, to say mine eyes are murderers! 
Now show the wound mine eye hath made in 

thee: 2n 

Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Some scar of it; lean but upon a rush, 
Tlie cicatrice and capable im)>res8ure^ 
Thy ]>alm some moment keeps: but now mine 

eves, 
Which I have darted at thee, hurt thee not; 
Nor, I am sure, there is no force in eye« 
That can do hurt. 



«l}ut= without 



* linprttturtt for iwipwatMm. 
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Sa. O dear Phebe, 

If ever — as that ever mav be near — 
You meet in some freHh cheek the power of 

fancy, 29 

Then shall you know the wounds invisible 
That love's keen arrows make. 

Phe. But, till that time. 

Come not thou near me: and, when that time 

comes, 
Alflict me with thy mocks, pity me not ; 
Aaj till that time, I shall not pity thee. 
Ros. [Coming fonrard] And why, I pray you? 

Who might be your mother. 
That you insult, exult, and all at once. 
Over the wretched ? What — though you have 

no beauty, — 
As, by my faith, I see no more in you 
Than without candle may go dark to bed, — 
Must you be therefore proud and pitiless? 
Why, what means this ? Why do you look on 

me? 41 

I see no more in you than in the ordinary 
<Jf nature's sale- work :^ — 'Od 's my little life, 
I think she means to tangle my eyes too I— 
No, faith, proud mistress, ho{>e not after it: 
T is not your inky brows, your black-silk hair. 
Your bugle eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream, 
Tliat can entame my spirits to your worship. — 
You foolish shepherd, wherefore do you follow 

her, 49 

Like foggy south, puffing with wind and rain? 
You are a thousand times a {)ro))erer^ man 
Than she a woman : 't is such fools as you 
That make the world full of ill-favour'd 

children: 
Tis not her glass, but you, that flatters her; 
And out of you she sees herself more proper 
Thau any of her lineaments can show her. — 
But, mistress, know yourself: down on your 

knees, 
And tliank heaven, fasting, for a good man's 

love: 
For I must tell you friendly in your ear, — 
Sell when you can: you are not for all 

markets: 60 

Cry the man mercy; love him; take his offer: 
Foul is most foul, being foul to be a scoffer. — 
So, take her to thee, shepherd: — fare you well. 

1 Xature'g taU-vork, i.e. the goodi(in modern phrase) 
which natare kIU ererj day. * Properer, flner. 



Phe, Sweet youtli, I pray you, chide a year 
together: 
I had rather hear you chide than this man woo. 

[^Jios. He 's fallen in love with your foulness, • 
and she '11 fall in love with my auger: — if it be ' 
so, as fast as she answers thee with frowning *! 
looks, I '11 sauce her with bitter words. — Why > 
look you so upon me? 70 ^ 

Phe. For no ill will I bear you.] ^ 

Ros. I j)ray you, do not fall in love with me, 
For I am falser than vows made in wine: 
Besides, I like you not. — If you will know my 

house, 
T is at the tuft of olives here hard by. — 
Will you go, sister? — Shephenl, ply her hard. — 
Come, sister. — Shepherdess, look on him 

better, 
And be not proud : though all the world could 

see, 
None could be so abus'd' in sight as he. — 80 
[ Come, to our flock. J 

[Exeunt Romlind, CeHa, and Corin, { 

Phe. Dead shepherd, now I find thy saw of > 
might, — 
" Will) ever lov'd that lov'd not at first sight?"] . 

Sil. Sweet Phebe, — 

Phe. Ha, wh«at say'st thou, Silvius? 

SU. Sweet Phebe, pity me. 

Phe. Why, I am sorry for thee, gentle 
Silvius. 

Sil. Wherever sorrow is, relief would be: 
If you do sorrow at my grief in love. 
By giving love, your sorrow and my grief 
Were both ex terrain 'd. 

^Phe. Thou hast my love: is not that 
neiffhbourlv ? 90 ' 

Sil. I woulil have you. ] f 

Phe. C^^^0'» *^^^ wei*e covetousness. ] , 

Silvius, the time was, that I hated thee; 
And vet it is not that I bear thee love : 
But since that thou canst talk of love sf) well, 
Thy company, which erst was irksome to me, 
I will enthire ; and I '11 employ thee too : 
But do not look for further recompense 
Than thine own gladness that thou art em- 
ploy'd. 

Sil. So holy and so perfect is my love, 
And I in such a poverty of grace, 100 

> AbuM'd. mistaken. 
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That I shall think it a most plenteous crop 
To glean the broken ears after the man 102 
That the main harvest reaps : loose now and . 

then 
A scattered smile, and that I 'U live upon. 
Phe. Know'st thou the youth that spoke to 

me erewhile? 
Sil. Not very well, but I have met him oft ; 
And he hatli bought the cottage and the 

bounds 
Tliat the old cai-lot once was master of. 
Pfie, Think not I love him, though I ask for 
him ; 110 

T is but a peevish boy: — ^}'et he talks well ; — 
S Q But what care I for words? yet words do w^ell, 
^ When he that speaks them pleases those that 
J hear. 

^ It is a pretty youth : — not very pretty : — 
\ But, sure, he 's proud ; and yet his pride be- 
comes him: 

He '11 make a proper man : the best thing in him 
Is his complexion ; and faster than his tongue 
^Did make offence, his eye did heal it up. 
' He is not very tall ; yet for his years he 's tall:] 
His leg is but so-so ; and yet 't is well : 



There was a pretty redness in his lip, 120 

Q A little ri]>er and more lusty red 

Than that mix'd in his cheek ; 't was just the [ 

difference ) 

Betwixt the constant red and mingled^ da-^ 

mask. ] ') 

There be some women, Silvius, Lad they 

mark'd him 
In parcels as I did, would have gone near 
To fall in love with him : but, for my part, 
I love him not, nor hate him not ; and yet 
I tiave more cause to hate him than to love him : 
For what liad he to do to chide at me ? 
He said mine eyes were black, and my hair 

black ; iso 

And, now I am remember'd, scom'd at me: 
I marvel why I answer'd not again: 
But tliat 's all one; omittance is no quittance. 
I '11 write to him a very taunting letter, 
And thou shalt bear it ; wilt thou, Silvius? 
Sil. Phebe, with all my heart. 
Phe, I '11 write it straight;' 

The matter s in my head and in my heart: 
I will be bitter with him and passing shor^ 
Gro with me, Silvius. [Exeunt, 



ACT IV. 



Scene I. The Forest of Arden, 

Enter Rosalind, Celia, and Jaques. 

Jaq. I prithee, pretty youth, let me be better 
acquainted with thee. 

Ros. They say you are a melancholy fellow. 

Jaq. I am so; I do love it better than laugh- 
ing. 

< Q R08. Those that are in extremity of either 
<are abominable fellows, and betray themselves 
^ to every modern censure worse than drunkards. 

< Jaq. Why, 't is good to be sad and say no- 

< thing. 

< R08. Why, then 't is good to be a post, 9 
^ Jaq. I liave neither the scholar's melancholy, 
' which is emulation ; nor the musician's, which 
•Js fantastical; nor the courtier's, which is 
; proud ; nor the soldier's, which is ambitious ; 



^ yfirujled, i.e. red and wltite. 
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nor the lawyer's, which is politic; nor the 
lady's, wliich is nice ; nor the lover's, which ia 
all these; — but] it is a melancholy of mine own, 
compounded of many simples, extracted from 
many objects, and, indeed, the sundry contem- 
plation of my travels, which, by often rumina- 
tion, wrai)s me in a most humorous sadness. 

Ros. A traveller! By my faith, you have 
great reason to be sad : I fear you have sold 
your own lands, to see other men's; Qthen, to 
have seen much, and to have nothing, is to 
have rich eyes and poor hands. ] i 

Jaq. Yes, I have gain'd my experience. 

Ros. And your experience makes you sad : 
I had rather have a fool to make me merrv 

•r 

than experience to make me sad ; and to travel 
for it too I 

Enter Orlando. 
Orl. Good day and happiness, dear Rosalind! 



ACT IV. Scene 1. 
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ACT IV. a 



Jaq. Nay, then, God b' wi' you, an' you talk 
in blauk verse ! 31 

Rat. Farewell, MonBieur Traveller: look, 
you lisp, and wear Btmuge suits; disable' all 
the benefits of your own country; be out of 
love with your nativity, and almost chide God 
for making you thut countenance you are; or 
I will scarce think you have swam in a gon- 



dola. [ExU Jaqvie*^ ^ty, bow now, Or- 
lando! where hiive you been all this whilei 
You a lover; — An you serve me such another 
trick, never come in my sight moi-e. 

I)rl. My fair Rosalind, I come within an hour 
of ray promise. 

Rot. Break an hour's promise in love! He 
that will divide » minute into a thousand 




parte, and break but a part of the thousandth 
part of a minute in the affairs of love, it may 
be said of him that Cupid hath cUpp'd' him 
o' the shoulder, but 1 11 warrant him heart- 
whole. 

Orl. Panlon me, dear Rosalind. w 

Roi. Nay, an you be so tardy, come no more 
in my sight : I had nfl lief be woo'd of a snail. 

Orl. Of a snai! ! 

Rot. Ay, of a snail ; for though he ciimes 
flowly, he carries his house on his head, — a 
better jointure, I think, than you can make a 
woman: [n>esideB,he brings hisdestinywithhim. 



1 DitaMr, tllfi>*nc«. 



< Ctojjp'd, Lghllx to 



Orl. What ^B that f 

Rm. Why, horns; which such as you arei 
fain to be beholding to your wives for : but he ' 
comes armed in his fortune, and prevents the ' 
eknder of his wife. 

Orl. Virtue is no hom-niaker; and my. 
Rosalind is virtuous. 

Ra*. And I am your Rosalind. 

€el. It pleases him to call you so; but he/ 
hath a Rosalind iif a better leer tlian you. 

Rot.'y Come, woo me, woo me; for now lam; 
in a holiday humour, and like enough to con- 
sent. — Wh;it would you say to me now, an I 
were your very very Rosalind? 71 

Orl. I would kisH liefore I sitoke. 
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Ro9. Nay, you were better speak first ; aiid 
when you were gravelPd ^ for lack of matter, 
you might take occasion to kiss. Very good 
orators, when they are out, they will spit; and 
for lovers, lacking (God warn uh I) matter, the 
cleanliest shift is to kiss. 

Orl, How if the kiss be denied ? 

Ros. Then she puts you to entreaty, and 
there begins new matter. 8i 

Orl. Who could be out, being before his be- 
loved mistress? 

Ros. [Marry, that should you, if I were your 
mistress ; or I should think my honesty ranker 
than m^ wit. 

Orl. What, of my suit ? 
^ Ros. Not out of your apparel, and yet out 
of your suit. ] Am not I your Rosalind ? 

Orl. I take some joy to say you are, because 
I would be talking of her. 9i 

Ros. Well, in her person, I say, — I will not 
have you. 

Orl. Then, in mine own person, I die. 

Ros. No, faith, die by attorney. The poor 
world is almost six thousand years old, and in 
all this time there was not any man died in his 
own pereon, videli<:et, in a love-cause. Troilus 
had his brains dash'd out with a Grecian club; 
yet he <lid what he could to die before ; and he 
is one of the patterns of love. Leander, he 
would have liv'd many a fair year, though 
Hero had tum'd nun, if it had not been for 
a hot midsummer night; for, good youth, he 
went but forth to wash him in the Hellespont, 
and, being taken with the cramp, was drown'd : 
and the foolish chroniclers of that age found it 
was — Hero of Sestos. But these are all lies : 
men have died from time to time, and worms 
have eaten them, but not for love. 

Orl. I would not have my right Rosalind of 
this mind ; for, I protest, her frown might kill 
me. 

Ros. By this hand, it will not kill a fly. 
But come, now I will be your Ros^Uind in a 
more coming-on^ disposition ; and ask me what 
you will, I will grant it. 

Orl. Then love me, Rosalind. 

Ros. Yes, faith, will I, Fridays and Satur 
days and all. 



Orl. And wilt thou have me ? 

Ros. Ay, and twenty such. 

Orl. What sayest thou ? 120 

Ros. Are you not good ? 

Orl. I hope so. 

Ros. Why, then, can one desire too much of 
a good thing ? — Come, sister, you shall be tht* 
priest, and marry us. — Give me your hand, 
Orlando. — What do you say, sister? 

Orl. Pray thee, marry us. 

Cel. I cannot say the words. 

Ros. You must begin, — "Will you, Or- 
lando,"— 

Cel. Go to. — Will you, Orlando, have to 
wife this Rosalind ? isi 

Orl. I will. 

Ros. Ay, but when? 

Orl. Why now; as fast as she can marry 
us. 

Ros. Then you must say, — "I take thee, 
Rosalind, for wife.'' 

Orl. I take thee, Rosalind, for wife. 

Ros. I might ask you for your commission; 
but, — I do take thee, Orlando, for my hus- 
band: — there's a girl goes before the priest; 
and, certainly, a woman's thought runs before 
her actions. hi 

Orl. So do all thoughts, — they are wing'd. 

Ros. Now tell me how long you would have 
her, after you have possess'd her. 

Orl. For ever and a day. 

Ros. Say a day, without the ever. No, no, 
Orlando; men are April when they woo, De- 
cember when they wed : maids are May when 
they are maidH, but the sky changes when 
they are wives. I will be more jealous of 
thee than a Barbary cock -pigeon over his 
hen; more clamorous than a parrot against 
rain; more new-fangled than an ape; more 
giddy in my desires than a monkey: I will 
weep for nothing, like Diana in the fountain, 
and I will do tliat when you are disposed to 
be merry; I will laugh like a hyen,' and that 
when thou art inclin'd to sleep. 

Orl. But will my Rosalind do so ? 

Ros. By my life, she will do as I do. 

Orl. O, but she is wise. ica) 

Ros. Or else she could not have the wit to 



1 G ravel fd, at a loss. 



2 Coming on, coniplaisant. 
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3 Hytn, the old form of hyena. 
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do this: tlie wiser, the waynnnler: make the 
doors upon a woman's wit, anil it will out at 
the casement; shut tliat, and 'twill out at the 
kej-hole; atop tlmt, 'twill fly with thecrmoke 
uut at the chimney. loe 

t OrL A man tliat liacl a wife with such a 
'wit, he might say,—" Wit, whither wilt?" 



Rot. Nay, you might keep that check for; 
it till you met jour wife's wit going to your ' 
neighbour's bed. iTi 

Orl. And what wit could wit have to ex- : 
cuse that? ; 

Ro*. Marry, to say,— she came to seek you '. 
there. You shall never take her without her^ 




answer, unless rou take her without her 
, tongue. O, that woman that cannot make 
^her fault her husband's occasion,' let her 
never nurse her child herself, for she will 
.breed it like a foonj 

Ort. For these two hours, Rosalind, 1 will 

leave the«. isi 

Rot. Alas, <)ear love, I cannot lack thee two 

Orl. I muHt attend the duke at dinner: by 
two o'clock I will be with thee again. 

Riit, Ay, go your ways, go your ways;— I 
knew what you would prove; my friends told 
me aa much, and I thought no less: — that 

■ 0«euuniiU wculDHd by. 



fliittering tongue ri yours won me:— 'tis but 
one cast away, and so, — come, death ! — Two 
o'clock is your hour? ii» 

Orl. Ay, sweet E<i«alind. 

Rot. By my troth, and jti gnoii enmeat, and 
iwi (Jod mend me, and by all [iretty oaths that 
are not dangerous, if you break one jot of 
your proiuiae, or come one minute behind 
yuur hour, I will think thee the most pathet- 
ical break- prom iae, and the most hallow 
lover, and the most unworthy of her you call 
Rosalind, tliat may be chnaeji uut of the gross 
band of the unfaithful: therefore beware mj' 
censure, and keep your promise. snn 

Orl. With no less religion than if thou wert 
indeed my Rwalind: so, aitieu. 
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Ro8. Well, Time is the old justice that 
examines all such offenders, and let Time try : 
adieu. [Exit Orlando. 

Cel. You have simply misus'd* our sex in 
your love-prate: Qwe must have your doublet 
and hose pluck'd over your head, and show 
the world what the bird hath done to her 
own nest. ] 

Ros. coz, coz, coz, my pretty little coz, 
that thou didst know how many fathom deep 
I am in love ! But it cannot be sounded : my 
affection hath an unknown bottom, like the 
bay of Portugal. 213 

Cel. Or rather, bottomless; that as fast as 
you pour affection in, it runs out. 

^Ro8. No, that same wicked bastard of Ve- 
nus, that was begot of thought, conceiv'd of 
spleen, and born of madness; that blind ras- 
cally boy, that abuses every one's eyes, lie- 
cause his own are out, let him be judge how 
deep I am in love: — I'll tell thee, Aliena, I 
caimot be out of the sight of Orlando; I '11 go 
find a shadow, and sigh till he come. 

Cel. And I'll sleep.] [Exeunt. 

Q Scene II. Anothtrr part of the forest. 

Enter J aqi:es and Lords in the habit of foresters, 
with a dead deer. 

Jaq. Which is he that kill'd the deer? 
First Lord. Sir, it was I. 
Jaq. Let 's present him to the duke, like 
a Roman conqueror; and it would do well to 
set the deer's horns upon his head, for a 
branch of victory. — Have you no song, fores- 
ter, for this purpose ? 
Sec. Lord. Yes, sir. 

Jaq. Sing it: 't is no matter how it be in 
tune, so it make noise enough. lo 

Song. 
What shall he have that kill'd the deer ? 
Hifl leather skin, and horns to wear. 
Then sing him home. 

[T/i€ rest shall bear this burcUn. 
Take thou no scorn to wear the horn : 
It was a crest ere thou wast bom; 
Thy father's father wore it, 
And thy father bore it: 
The horn, the horn, the lusty horn. 
Is not a thing to laugh to scorn. [Exeunt. ] 

1 3Iisus'd, covered \»ith abase. 
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Scene III. A nother part of the forest. 

Enter Rosalind and Celia. 

Ros. How say you now ? Is it not past two 
o'clock ? and here much Orlando ! 

Cel. I warrant you, with pure love and 
troubled brain, he hath ta'en his bow and 
arrows, and is gone forth — to sleep. Look, 
who comes here. 

Enter SiLVius. 

Sit. My errand is to you, fair youth; — 
My gentle Phebe bid me give you this: 

[Giving a letter. 
d I know not the contents; but, as I guess 
By the stem brow and waspish action J 

Which she did use as she was writing of it, j 
It bears an angry tenour: pardon me, u^ 
I am but as a guiltless messenger. ] ^ 

Ros. Patience herself would startle at this 
letter. 
And play the swaggerer; bear this, bear all: 
She says I am not fair; that I lack manners; 
She calls me proud; and that she could not 

love me, 
Were man as rare as phoenix. 'Od 's my will! 
Her love is not the hare that I do hunt: 
Why writes she so to me? — Well, shepherd, 

well, 
This is a letter of your own device. 20 

Sil. No, I protest I know not the contents: 
Phebe did write it. 

Q Ros. Come, come, you 're a fool, J 

And tum'd into th' extremity of love. \ 

I saw her hand: she has a leathern hand, '; 
A freestone-colour'd hand; I verily did think' 
That her old gloves were on, but 'twas her 

hands: 
She has a housewife's hand ; but that 's no 

matter: 
I say, she never did invent this letter; 
This is a man's invention, and his hand. 

Sil. Sure, it is hers. ] » 

Ros. Wliy, 't is a boisterous and a cruel style, 
A style for challengers; why, she defies me. 
Like Turk to Christian : woman's gentle brain 
Could not drop forth such giant-rude invention, 
Such Ethiop words, blacker in their effect 
Tlian in their countenance. — Will you hear 
the letter? 
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iSt?. So please you, for I never heanl it yet; 

Yet heard too much of Phebe's cruelty. 

Ro$, She Phebes me: mark how the tyrant 

writes. [Reads. 

*' Art thou god to shepherd tum'd, *0 

That a maiden's heart hath bum'd?"— 

C^n a woman rail thus? 

SiL Call you this railing? 

Ro8, [Reads] 

** Why, thy godhead laid apart, 
Warr'st thou with a woman's heart?" 

Di<l you ever hear such railing? [Reads. 

•* Whiles the eye of man did woo mo, 
That could do no veugeance to nie. " — 

Meaning me a beast. — [Reads. 

"If the scorn of your bright eyne &0 

Have power to raise such love in mine, 
Alack, in me what strange effect 
Would they work in mild as^^ct ! 
Wliilos you chid me, I did love; 
How, then, might your prayers move! 
He that brings this love to thee 
Little knows this love in me: 

' And by him seal up thy mind; 
Whether that thy youth and kind 
Will the faithful offer take eo 

<'>f me, and all that I can make; 
Or else by him my love deny. 
And then I '11 study how to die." 

Sil. Call you this chiding? 

Cel. Alas, poor shepherd ! 

Ros. Do you pity him ? no, he deserves no 
pity. — Wilt thou love such a woman? — What, 
to make thee an instrument, and play false 
strains upon thee ! not to be endur'd I — Well, 
go your way to her, — for I see love hath 
made thee a tame snake, — and say this to her: 
— that if she love me, I charge her to love 
thee; if she will not, I will never have her, 
unless thou entreat for her. — If vou be a true 

ft 

lover, hence, and not a word; for here comes 
more company. [Exit Silviiis. 

Enter Oliver. 

Oli. Good morrow, fair ones: pray you, if 
you know, 
AVhere in the purlieus of this forest stands 
A sheep-cote fencVl about with olive trees? 
Cel. West of this place, down in the neigh- 
bour bottom: 
The rank of osiers, by the murmuring stream, 



Left on your right hand, brings you to the 

place. 81 

But at this hour the house doth keep itself; 
There 's none within. 

Oli. If that an eye may profit by a tongue. 
Then should I know you by description; 
Such garments and such years: — "The boy is 

fair, 
Of female favour, and bestows himself 
Like a lipe sister: the woman low, 88 

And browner than her brother." Are not you 
The owner of the house I did inquire for? 
CeH. It is no lioast, being askM, to say we are. 
Oli. Orlando doth commend him to you both ; 
And to that youth he calls his Rosalind 
Tie sends this bloody napkin; — are you he? 
Ros. I am: what must we understand by 

this? 
Oli. Some of my shame; if you will know 

of me 
What man I am, and how, and why, and where 
This handkercher was stained. 

(el. I pray you, tell it. 

Oli. When last the young Orlando {>art(.d 

from vou, 
He left a promise to return again 
Within an hour; and, pacing through the 

forest, 101 

Chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy, 
Lo, what befell! he threw his eye aside, 
And, mark, what object did present itself : 
Under an oak, whose boughs were moss'd 

with age, 
And high top bald with dry antiquity, 
A wretched ragged man, o'ergrown with hair. 
Lay sleeping on his back: about his neck 
A green and gilded snake had wreath'd itaeU, 
Who with her head, nimble in threats, ap- 

proachM 
The opening of his mouth; but suddenly. 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink'd itself, 112 

And with indented glides did slip away 
Into a bush: under which bush's shade 
A lioness, with udders all drawn dry. 
Lay crouching, head on ground, with catlike 

watch. 
When that the sleeping man should stir; for 

't is 
The royal disposition of that beast 
To prey on nothing that doth seem as dead: 
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ACT IV. SUMH 3. 

This seen, Orlando did approach the nun. 
And found it waa his brother, his elder 

brother, 121 

Cd. 0, 1 have heard him speak of that same 

brother; 
And he did render* bim the most unnatural 
That liv'd 'mnngst men. 
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Oli. Aud well he might so do. 

For well I kuow he was unnaturaL 
Roi. But, to Orlando: — did he leave him 

Food to the suck'd and hungry lioness! 
Oli. Twice did he turn his back, and pur- 
pos'd so; 




But kindness, nobler ever than revenge, 
And nature, stronger than his just 
Made liim give battle to the lioneaa, 
Who quickly fell before him; in which hurt- 
ling* 
From misemble slumber I awak'd. 

Cd, Are you his brother? 

Ron. Was it you he rescu'd? 

Cel. Was 't you that did so oft contrive to 
kill himT 

Oli. TwBsI; but 't ia not I ; I do not shame 
To tell you what I was, aincE ray conversion 
So Hweetly Uuitea, being the thing I am. 

Roi. But, for the bloodv napkin ? — 

m. ' By and by. 



1 lUndxr, deaciitrt. 
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When from the (irat to last, betwixt us two. 
Tears our recoui itments had most kindly bath'd. 
As, how I came into that desert place ;— u: 
III brief,' he led me to the gentle duke. 
Who gave me fresh array and entertainment, 
Committing me unto my brother's love; 
Who ted me instAntly unto his cave, 
There stripp'd himself, and here upon his aim 
The lioness had toni some flesh away. 
Which all this while had bled; and now be 

fainted, 
And cried, in fainting, upon Rosalind. i» 
Brief, I recover'd him, bound up his wound: 
And, after some small space, being strong at 

■ /n»n</, tobebtlcL 
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He sent me hither, stranger as I am, us 

To tell this story, that you might excuse 
Ilis broken promise, and to give this napkin, 
Dy'd in his blood, unto the shepherd youth 
That he in sport doth call his Rosalind. 

Cel. Why, how now, Ganymede! sweet 
Ganymede ! [lioscUifid faints. 

Oil. Many will swoon when they do look on 
blotnl. 

Cel. There is more in it. — Cousin Gany- 
mede ! 160 

Oli. Look, lie recovers. 

lion. I would I were at home. 

Cel. We '11 lead vou thither.— 

I pray you, will you take him by the Jirm? 

Oil. Be of good cheer, youth: — you a man ? 
you lack a man's heart. 

Jios. I do so, I confess it. Ah, sirrah, a 



body would think this was well counterfeited I 
I pray you, tell your brother how well 1 
cf>unterfeited. — Heigh-ho! i«9 

Oli. This was not counterfeit: there is Um 
great testimony in your complexion, that it 
was a passion of earnest. ^ 

Jios. Counterfeit, I assure you. 

Oli. Well, then, take a good heart, and 
counterfeit to be a man. 

Eos. So I do: but, i' faith, I should have 
been a woman by right. 

[CW. Come, you look paler and paler: pray 
you, draw homewards. — Good sir, go with us, 

Oli. That will I, fori must bearanswer back 
How you excuse my brother, Rosalind. 181 

Ilos. I sliall devise something: but, I pray 
you, commend my counterfeiting to him: — 
will you gol] [ExeuiU. 



ACT V. 



Scene I. The Forest of A rden. 

Enter Touchstone and Audrey. 

ToMcJu We shall find a time, Audrey; 
patience, gentle Audrey. 

And. Faith, the priest was good enough, 
for all the old gentleman's saying. 

Touch. A most wicked Sir Oliver, Audrey, 
a most vile Martext. But, Audrey, there is 
a youth here in the forest lays claim to you. 

Aud. Ay, I know who 't is: he hath no in- 
terest in me in the world: here comes the 
man you mean. lo 

To\wh. It is meat and drink to me to see a 
clown: by my troth, we that have good wits 
have much to answer for; we shall be flout- 
ing; we cannot hold. 

Eivter William. 

W'ill. Good even, Audrey. 

Aud. God ye good even, William. 

Will. And good even to you, sir. 

Touch. Good even, gentle friend. Cover 
thy head, cover thy head; nay, prithee, be 
cover'd. How old are you, friend ? 20 

1 0/eam€ttt te. genuine. 



Will. Five and twenty, sir. 

Touch. A ripe age. Is thy name William ? 

Will. William, sir. 

Touch. A fair name. Wast bom i' the forest 
here? 

Will. Ay, sir, I thank God. 

Touch. Thank God; — a good answer. Art 
rich? 

Will. Faith, sir, so-so. 

Touch. So-so is good, very good, very excel- 
lent good: — and yet it is not; it is but so-s<». 
Art thou wise? "i 

Will. Ay, sir, I have a pretty wit. 

Touch. Why, thou say'st well. I do now 
remember a saying, " The fool doth think ht» 
is wise; but the wise man knows himself U* 
be a fool." The heathen philosopher, when 
he had a desire to eat a grai)e, would o()en his 
lips when he put it into his mouth ; meaning 
thereby, tliat grapes were made to eat, and 
lips to open. You do love this maid ? 40 

Will. I do, sir. 

Touch. Give me your hand. Art thou 
learned? 

Will. No, sir. 

Touch. Then learn this of me: — to have, is 
to have; for it is a figure in rhetoric, that 
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drink, being poured irat of a cup into a gUas, 
by filling the one doth empty the other; for all 
your writers do consent that ipte ie he; now, 
you are not ife, for I am he. 

Il"i((. Which he, sir f » 

Toiu'A. He, sir, that must marrj- this wo- 
man. Therefore, you clown, abandon, — which 




is in the vulgar leave, — ^tbe society,— which in 
the boorish ia conijiaiiy, — of this female, — 
which iu the common is woman; which to* 
gether is, abandon the aociety of this female, 
or, clown, thou [leriBhest; or, to thy better 
understanding, diest; or to wit, I kill thee, 
inake thee away, translate thy life into death, 
thy liiwrty into bondage: I will deal in poison 
with thee, or in bastinado, or in Htuel; I wilt 
Itandy with thee in factioii; I will o'er-run 
thee with policy; I will kill thee a hundreil 
and fifty ways: therefore tremble, and depart. 
Avd. Do, good William. <ii 

Will. God rest you merry, sir. [Ejril. 
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Enter CoEiN. 



Cor. Our master and mistress seek yoa; 
come, away, away ; - n 

Toufh. Trip, Audrey, trip, Audrey.— I «^ 
tend, I attend. [Kreattt. 

ScBSE II. Aitother part ofthefomt. 

Enter Orlando uiul Oliver. 

Orl. Is 't possible that, on so little acquain- 
tance, you should like herl that, but seeing, 
you should love her^ and, loving, woof au<I, 
wooing, she shoidd grant? and will yon ]wr- 
sever to enjoy herl 

(Hi. Neither call the giddiness of it in i|ues- 
tioM, the poverty of her, the small acquaio- 
tance, mi sud<len wooing, nor her su<l<len con- 
senting, but say with me, I love Aliena; siy 
with her, that she loves me; consent with 
both tliat we may enjoy each other: it shall 
be to lour good; fonny father's house, and all 
the revenue that was old Sir Roland's, will I 
estati;' upon you, and here live and die a 
shepherd 

Orl You liave my consent. Let your wed- 
ding be to-morrow; thither will I invite the 
duke, and all 's contented followers. Qo you 
and prepare Alietia; for, look you, here comes 
m} Boealind. i> 

EiUer BosALi.vD. 

J(o« God save you, brother, 

Otu And you, fair sister. [Exit. 

Rot O, my dear Orlando, how it grieves me 
to see thee wear thy heart in a scarf t 

Orl. It is my arm. 

Ho*. Ithoughtthyhearthadbeen wounded 
with the clawa of a lion. 

Ori. Wounded it is, but with the eyes of a 

Rot. Did your brother tell you how I 
counterfeited to swoon when he show'd me 
your handkercherl 30 

Orl. Ay, and greater wonders than tliat. 

Jto$. O, I know where you are:- luty, 'tis 
tme: there was never any thing so sudden, 
but the fight of two rams, and Cajaar's thra- 



Scene 2. 
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I brag of— " I came, saw, and overcame : " ^ 
ir brother and my sister no sooner met, 
ley look'd; no sooner look'd, but they 
no sooner lov'd, but they sigh'd; no 
sigh'd, but they ask'd one another the 
; no sooner knew the reason, but they 
/ the remedy: [and in these degrees have 
lade a pair of stairs to marriage, which 
rill climb incontinent, or else be incon- 
* before marriage : ] they are in the very 
of love, and they will together; clubs 
', part them. 44 

They shall be married to-morrow; and 
bid the duke to the nuptial But) O, 
itter a thing it is to look into happiness 
fh another man's eyes! By so much 
>re shall I to-morrow be at the height 
rt^heaviness, by how^ much I shall think 
other happy in having what he wishes 

Why, then, to-morrow I cannot serve 
um for Rosalind ? 

I can live no longer by thinking. 

I will weary you, then, no longer with 
Iking. Know of me, then, — for now I 
A> some purpose, [ — that I know you are 
leman of good conceit :•'* I speak not this 
ou should bear a good opinion of my 
edge, insomuch I say I know you are; 
r do I lal)our for a greater esteem than 
I some little measure draw a belief from 
> do yourself good, and not to grace me. 
e, then, if you please,] that I can do 
e things: I liave, since I was three year 
nvers'd with a magician, most profound 
art, and yet not damnable. If you do 
losalind so near the heart as your ges- 
ries it out, when vour brother marries 
L, sliall you marrA' her: [I know into 
straits of fortune she is driven; and it 

impossible to me, if it appear not in- 
lient to you, to set her before your eyes 
TOW human as she is, and without any 

Sjwak'st thou in sober meaning? 76 
By my life, I do; which I tender dearly, 

'., vidi, vici: Ccesar's despatch to the senate after 

.le of Zela. B.C. 47. 

ntitient, an obvious quibble. 

vt(= intelligence. 



though I say I am a magician. Therefore, 
put you in your best array, bid your friends; 
for if you will be mari'ied to-morrow, you shall ; 
and to Rosalind, if you will. — Look, here 
comes a lover of mine, and a lover of hers. 

Enter SiLvius aiid Phebe. 

Fhe. Youth, you have done me much un- 
gentleness, 83 

To show the letter that I writ to vou. 

Bos. I care not, if I have: it is my study 
To seem despiteful and ungentle to you : 
You are there follow'd by a faithful shep- 
herd; 
Look upon him, love him ; he worships you. 

Fhe. Gooil shepherd, tell this youth what 
't is to love. 

tSU. It is to be all made of sighs and tears; 
And 80 am I for Phebe. 9i 

F/ie, And I for Ganymede. 

Orl. And I for Rosalind. 

Jios. And I for no woman. 

Sil. It is to be all made of faith and service; — 
And 80 am I for Phebe. 

Phe. And I for Ganvmede. 

Orl. And I for Rosalind. 

Jios. And I for no woman. 

[ Sil. It is to be all made of fantasy, lOO 
All made of passion, and all made of wishes; 
All adoration, duty, and observance. 
All humbleness, all patience, and impatience, 
All purity, all trial, all obedience; — 
And so am I for Phebe. 

Fhe. And so am I for Ganvmede. 

Orl. And so am I for Rosalind. 

Jios. And so am I for no woman. 

J^he. If this be so, why blame you me to love 
you? [To Rosalind. 

SU. If this be so, why blame you me to love 
you? [To Fhehe. 

Orl. If this be so, why blame you me to love 
you? 

Bos. Why do you speak too,—" Why blame 
you me to love you?" 

Orl. To lier that is not here, nor doth not 
hear. 

7?(w.] Pray you, no more of this; 't is like the 
howling of Irish wolves against the moon. — I 
will help yon [to *S'i7nw,<»], if I can: — I would 
love you [to l^hebe\ if I could. — To-morrow 
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meet me all bother. — I will marry you [Co 
I'hfbe], if ever I mam- woman, and 1 11 be 
iiiarried bi-mormw: — I will satisfy you [to 
Orlando], if ever 1 Batiefied man, and you ahall 
be married lo-morrow: — I will cootent you 
[to .Silviui], if what pleases you contents you, 
and you shaJl be married to-morrow. — Ab you 



[to Orlantlo] love Boealind, meet: — as you [to 
Silriiit] love Phebe, meet: and as I love do 
woman, 1 11 meet. — So, fare you well: I hare 
left you commands. iii 

.Sa. I 'II not fail, if I live. 

PAe. Nor I. 

Orl. Nor I. [ExtuHl. 




'i CSuESE III. A)iot/ier part of Ike foreit. 

; Enter Toochstose and Audrey. 

' Touch. To-morrow is the joyful day, And- 

jrey; to-mc)rrow will we be married. 

I Aud. I do desire it with all my heart; and 

' I boiie it is no dishonest' deiiire, to desire to 

^l)e a woman »f the world. ^ Here come two 

(of the banished duke's pages. 



Enter t 






Fira Page. Well met, honest (rentlemSin. 
Toueh. By my troth, well met. Come, ait, 
sit, and a song. 9 

fke. Page. We are for you ; sit i' the middle. 
Firit Page. Shall we clap into 't' roundly. 



without hawking, or spitting, or saying we are 
hoarse, which are the only prologues to a bad 

Sec. Page. I' faith, i> faith; and both in a 
tune, like two gipsies on a horse. 

Song. 
It I'm! n lover and his loss, 

With a hey, and s ho. and a hey noninn, 
That o'er the green corn-field* did paas 

in spring-tinae, the onl; prettj' ring-tinic. 
When birds do aing, boy ding a diu£-, diiig : 
Sweet loTcn Ioto the spriog. Si 



Betwo 



1 the Bt 



if thon 



With a hof, and a ho, nnd a bey not 
Tbcw pretty countiy-folki would lie 

In Bpring-time, te. 
TliiH enrol thoy began that hour. 

With a hey. nnd a bo, and a hoy noi 
How that n life was but ■ Boner 

Id apring-iime, k.<i. 
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And therefore take the present time, 
( With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nouiuo ; 

> For love is crowned with the prime 
'^ In spring-time, &c. 84 

) Toxich, Truly, young gentlemen, though 
' there was no great matter in the ditty, yet the 
'note was very un tuneable. 

First Page. Yoa are deceived, sir: we kept 
time, we lost not our time. 

Touch. By my troth, yes; I count it but 
time lost to hear such a foolish song. Gkxl 
b'wi' you; and (t<kI mend your voices! — 
Come, Audrey.] [Exeunt. 

Scene IV. A notfier part of the forest. 

Enter Duke senior, Amiens, Jaques, 
Orlando, Oliver, aiul Celia. 

Duke S. Dost thou believe, Orlando, that the 
boy 
Can do all this that he hath prrmiised? 
Orl. I sometimes do believe, and sometimes 
do not; 
As those that fear they hope, and know they 
fear. 

r Ent^ Rosalind, Silvius, mid Phebe. 

' Ros. Patience once more, whiles our com- 

p4ct is urg'd: — 
You say, if I bring in your Rosalind, 

[To the Duke. 
You will bestow her on Orlando here? 
Duke S. That would I, had I kingdoms to 

give with her. 
Ros. And you say, you will have her, when 
I bring her? [To Orlajido. 

; <Jrl. That would I, were I of all king^loms 
king. 10 

' Ros. You say, you'll marry me, if I be 
willing? [To Phehe. 

'] Phe. That will I, should I die the hour 
after. 
Ros. But if you do refuse to marr}' me, 
You '11 give yourself to this most faitliful 
shepherd ? 
Phe. So is the l>argain. 
R<ys. You say, that you'll liave Phelw, if 
Hhewill? ' [ToSUvius. 

Sil. Though to have her and death were 
lx>th one thing. 



Ros. I 've promised to make all this matter 
even. 
Keep you your word, O duke, to give your 
daughter; — 19 

You youra, Orlando, to receive his daughter: — 
Keep your word, Phebe, that you '11 marry me, ' 
Or else, refusing me, to wed this shepherd: — ! 
Keep your word, Silvius, that you '11 marry her, : 
If she refuse me: — and from hence I go, 
To make these doubts all even. 

[Exeunt Rosalind and Celia. '^ 

Duke S. I do remember in this shepherd 
lx)v 
Some lively touches of my daughter's favour. 

Orl. Mv loixl, the first time tliat I ever saw 
him 
Methought he was a brother to your daughter: 
But, my good Ion I, this boy is forest-bom. 
And hath l)een tutor'd in the rudiments 81 
Of many desperate studies by his uncle. 
Whom he reports to be a great magician, 
Obscured in the circle of this forest. 

Jaq. Tliere is, sure, another flw^d toward, 
and these couples are coming to the ark. Here 
cornea a pair of very strange beasts, which in 
all tongues are called fools. 

Enter Touchstone a)ul Audrey. 

Touch. Salutation and greeting to you all ! 

Jaq. Good my lord, bid him welcome: this 
is the motley-minded gentleman that I have 
so often met in the forest: he hath been a 
courtier, he swears. 

Touch. If any man doubt that, let him put 
me to my jmrgfition.^ I liave trod a measure; 
I have flattered a lady; I have been politic 
with my friend, smooth with mine enemy; I 
have undone three tailors; I liave had four 
quarrels, and like to have fought one. 

Jaq. And how was that ta'en up?* 50 

Touch. Faith, we met, and found the quarrel 
was upon the seventh cause. 

Jaq. How seventh cause? — Go<kI my lord, 
like this fellow. 

Duke S. I like him very well. 

Touch. God ild you, sir; I desire you of the 
like. I press in here, sir, amongst the rest 



» Jjet him put me to my purgation, let him put my state- 
menu to tlie proof. » Ta'en vji= settled. 
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of the country copulatives, to Bwear and to for- 
swear; according as marriage binds and blood 
breaks: — a poor virgin, sir, an ilJ-favourd 
thing, sir, but mine own; a poor humour of 
mine, sir, to take that that no man else will: 
rich honesty dwells like a miser, sir, in a poor 
house; as your pearl in your foul oyster. 

Duke S. By my faith, he is very swift and 
sententious.^ 

Touch, According to the fool's bolt, sir, and 
such dulcet diseases. 68 

Jaq, But, for the seventh cause; how did 
you find the quarrel on the seventh cause? 

Touch, Upon a lie seven times removed: — 
bear your body more seeming, Audrey: — as 
thus, sir. I did dislike the cut of a certain 
courtier's beard: he sent me word, if I said 
his beard was not cut well, he was in the 
mind it was: this is called the Retort Cour- 
teous. If I sent him word again, it was not 
well cut, he would send me word, he cut it 
to ])lease himself: this is called the Quip 
Modest If again, it was not well cut, he dis- 
abled^ my judgment: this is called the Reply 
Churlish. If again, it was not well cut, he 
would answer, I spake not true: this is called 
the Keproof Valiant. If again, it was not well 
cut, he would say, I lied: this is called the 
Countercheck Quarrelsome: and so to the Lie 
C*ircumstantial and the Lie Direct. 

Jaq. And how oft did you say, his beard 
was not well cut? 

Touch. I durst go no further than the Lie 
Circumstantial, nor he durst not give me the 
Lie Direct; and so we measured swords, and 
parted. 

Jaq. Can you nominate in order now the 
degrees of the lie { 

Touch. O sir, we quarrel in print, by the 
book; as you have b<joks for good manners: 
I will name you the degrees. The first, the 
Retort Courteous; the second, the Quip Mo- 
dest; the third, the Reply Churlish; the 
fourth, the Reproof Valiant; the fifth, the 
C(nintei'check Quarrelsome; the sixth, the Lie 
with Circumstance ; the seventh, the Lie 
Direct. All these you may avoid, but the Lie 



1 Sententioua, i.e. full of ttententice or maxims. 
3 DitabUd, deulod the Ability of. 
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Direct; and vou mav avoid that too with an 
"if." I knew when seven justices could not 
take up a quarrel; but when the parties were 
met themselves, one of them thought but of 
an " if," as, *^ If you said so, then I said so;" 
and they shook hands, and swore^ brothers. 
Your "if" is the only peace-maker; much 
virtue in ** if." 109 

Jaq. Is not this a rare fellow, my lord? 
he 's as good at any thing, and yet a fooL 

Didre S. He uses his folly like a stalking- 
horse, and under the presentation of tliat, he 
shoots his wit. 

[ Still munc. ] Enter [ a person representing , 
Htmen, leading"^ Rosalind in, vfomans^ 
clothes; and Celia. 
Q Hym. Then is there mirth in heaven. 
When earthly things made even ; 

Atone* together. 
Good duke, receive thy daughter: 
Hymen from heaven brought her, \ 

Yea, brought her hither. 
That thou mightst join her hand with his 
Whose heart within his bosom is. ^ 121 
Ros. To you I give myself, for I am yours. 

[To Duke Senior. 
To you I give myself, for I am yours. 

\To Orlando. 
Duke S. If there be truth in sight, you are 

my daughter. 
Orl. If there be truth in shape, you are my 

Rosalind. 
Phe. If sight and shape be true, 
Why, then, — my love adieu! 
Ros. I '11 have no father, if you be not he:— 

[To Duke Senior. 
I '11 have no husband, if you be not he: — 

[To OrUindo. 
Nor ne'er wed woman, if you be not she. 

[To Fhebe. 
{^Ilym. Peace, hoi I bar* confusion: i3i 

'T is I must make conclusion 

Of these most strange events: 
Here 's eight tliat must take hands 
To join in Hymen's bands. 

If truth holds true contents. 
You and you no cross shall part: — 

[To Orlando and Rosalifut 



» Swore, swore to be. 

* Atone, are made one, reconciled. 



• Bar, forbid. 



Vou aud you .ire beart in heart: — 

[To Uiic-fr and Celia. 

You to hw iove must acconl, [ To I'hAr. 

'■ Or liavea womiin to your lonl;— u« 

You aud you are «a.K together, 
■ \To ToiicAtloae ami Amlrei/. 

As the winter to foul weather. 
Whiles a wedlock' hy mo we sing, 
Feed youraelvea with (jUeHtiiiuing; 
That reason wonder Diay diriiiiiinh, 
Huw thus we met, and these tilings finish. 
: S:i,y. 

Wedilini; ia KTciit .Iuuo'h crowti: 

Uaaml Iwml of lioaiii iinil beil! 
'Til Hymen pcoplen every town; 

High Kcilluvk, tboii, 1« lionounul^ ISO 
Huniiur. high hotiuur, ami renowti, 
' To Hymen, L'vl or evL'r?' Uxvn!^ 

Oiiti! -V. O my dear niei^', welcome thou ai't 
tomel 
Even ihiiighter, welcome, iu no lem degree. 
Phe. I will not e:it my word, now thou art 

Thv faith my fancy to thee doth cimilrine. 

[To .Vi7nW. 

fintcr Jaqueb db Bois. 
Ju<j. de n. Let nie liave audience for a word 

1 am the Hecinid son of ol<] Sir Roland, 
That bring these tidingx to thin fair aaxem- 

bly.— I.W 

I)uke Freiierick, he.iring how tliat every day 
Men of great worib reBi)rted to this forest, 
AddrennM a mightv jiower;* which were on 

foot, 

In hia c>wn conduct, purposely to take 
His lirotlier here, and put him to the sword; 
And to the skirts of this wild wood he came; 
Where meeting with an old religious man, 
Aftor i«ime question with him, was converteil 
Both from Ids enterprise and from the world ; 
Hiscrown l)equeathingt<i}nsIianiHhMlirather, 
And all their lands restor'd to theni again 
Tliat were with him exiled. This to l)c true. 
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jngage 

Diil-e S. Welcome, young man; 

Thou offer'st fairly' Ui thy brothem' weiiding: 

I Pomr. umy. 

> Offi'tt/airtv, i-i. dmt n»ka > [>lr oltcrloi. 



[To one, his lands withheld; and to the other,! 
A land itself at large, a |iotent <Iukedom. J \ 
First, in this forest, let us do those ends 
That here were well begun ami well begot; 
And after, every uf this tia)>|iy numliei-. 




Tliat have endued slircwd^ days ami nights 
with us, 1T» 
Sliall share the good of our returneil fortune, 
According to the measure of their HtitteB. 
Meantime forget tins new-fall'n dignity. 
And fall into our rustic revelry.— 
Play, music! — anil you, brides and bride- 
grooms all, 
Witli measure heap'd in joy, to the mi-asures 
fall, 
Jui]. Sir, by your jiatience.— If I heard you 
rightly, ■ ■ 

> S-nml. Imnl. illugmiiLJe. 
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The duke hath put on a religious life, > 

And thrown into neglect the fiompouB^ court? 
Ja/l, de B. He hath. 
Jaq, To him will I: out of these convertites 
There is much matter to be heard and 
leani'd. — i9i 

You \to Duke *Si.] to your former honour I j 

bequeath; 
Your imtience and y(mr virtue well deserve 

it:— 
You \to Orlando] to a love that your true 

faith doth merit: — 
You \to Oliver] to your land, and love, and 

great allies: — 
You \to Silciii*] to a long and well-<le8erved 

bed: — 
And you \to Touchstone] to wrangling; for 

thy loving voyage 
Is but for two montlis victualled. — So, to your 

])lea8ures: 
I am fr>r other than for dancing measures. 
I/uke S. Stay, Jiuiues, stay. 200 

Jofl. To see no piHtime I : — what you would 
have 
I '11 stay to know at your abandoned cave. 

[Exit. 
Diike S, Proceed, proceed: we will begin 
these rites, 

< Ptnnpmta, ceremoiii'iiiii. 
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As we do trust they '11 end, in true delights. 

[.-1 dance. 

EPILOCiUE 

Ro», Q It is not the feishion to see the lady the { 
epilogue; but it is no more unliandsome than 
to see the lord the prologue.] If it be true: 
that good wine needs no bush, 't is true that 
a good play needs no epilogue: yet to good 
wine they do use good bushes; and go<xl plays 
prove the better by the help of good epilogues. 
Wliat a case am I in, then, that am neither a 
good epilogue, nor cannot insinuate with you 
in the behalf of a good play! I am not fur- 
nished like a beggar, therefore to beg will not 
become me: my way is, to conjure you; and 
I '11 begin with the women. I charge you, O 
women, for the love you bear to men, to like 
as much of this play as please you: and I 
charge you, O men, for the love you bear to 
women (as I i>erceive by your simpering, none 
of you hates them), that between you and 
the women the play may please. If I were a 
woman, I would kiss as manv of vou as had 
beards that pleased me, complexions that liked 
me, [and breaths that I defied not:] and, I 
am sure, as many as have good beanls, or good 
faces, [or sweet breaths,] will, for my kind 
offer, when I make curt<«y, bid me farewell. 

[Exeff/U. 
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ACT I. Scene I. 

1. Unci It maybe coDvtnlcnt tngit 

mcDt III LiHlgn'a Rutaljrudt: "Thrre ilwellri] ■cljojnliin tn 
iha dltle i>f Dordrauiii knight of miut honnunbls pinn- 
Uer. nhoine rnrtane h»J gnced with mirj ImTun, mil 
S'lture huniiDnil with ninilrr ci([iililte qiu]itl«i. h 
l.rautiDcil with Uis ein]l«i»of Inth, u It wu m qliutlnn 
ohethcr Furtuns nr Nature w«n toon prodlenll in <ta- 
dpheiins the ricbet of their bountiei. Vim he wu, u 
hull linn In hli heeJ, a lupreme ronce ipt ot putliirie, reach- 
in; with >'eatar Into tlie ilepth ol all cItII goreniemcnt; 
in>l ti' make hi* wixjeliime mnre gratluiu. he had tUnt 
•drill iiiffrnii. inil iileuant eloqUFDco ttiat wu lo higlil)' 
cnmiacnileU in UI1m«: hla valour wns no lew than lili 
r. anil the ■trokc 



then 



K of hli t 






forhli crmnEP rhoiwn Ihe prlnclpall n( all thi^ KniRhta of 
tlilto. Thl> Imnly kiiiuht thai rnricht with VcTlne and 
honunr. aumanie*! Sir John ut Banleiii, hnvini Ihe 
prime of hlijDutb la tundr; Ijaltailei ngainit IliETnrkei. 
at laat (ai the <late of time hath hla cuunc) gnve aged. 
Hi* hairei were •IItct bned, and the map or hi* ago vaa 



llgnreJ nil hL> farehead: honour late in the luirowea ot hii 
face, and Diaiijr yemi were pooiirayeil in hla wrlnckleil 
Uneninenti, that all men might perrelTe hla ghuia waa 
ruune, anil that nature of neceatllie cliakiiHcd her du& 
Sir John (that with the phenli knvwe Ihe tearme ot 
hla life wa* now eiplrsd, and could. wUli Ihe awan, die- 
eoter hi* end liy her *ong*) having three >ona bj hla wile 
l.ynida, the vecyprldeol all hla tonpaaud yearn. IhoDght 
oow (arcing death b; conilralnt would compel him to 
leave tliem) (olwttowupon tbeiniuih a legacle aa might 
bewniy hla luvc, and Increaie their IniulnE nmlllo. CaUiiiit 
therefore thcae rong gentlvnien bvlore him, In the 
pretence of hit fellow Knighta o( Malta, be reiolie'l tu 
leave them a memorial of all hla fatherly cart In aetting 
downe a methods of their titatherly ducUea. Ilaihig tlicre- 
fOK death in hla looke* to moove them ti> pittle, and teana 
111 hi* eyes to paint out the dcptli uf his paailon*. taking 
hla eldeat lonnc l>y the liand. he liemin thu*. . . . Fint, 



the ihlcfcit piller of n> 



o th« HaUdynv. the t 



whcr 
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plate. Next, unto TernandiDe I bequeath twelve plough- 
lands. But, unto Bosader, the youngest, I give my hone, 
my armour, and my launce with sixteene plonghlandi ; 
for if the inwarde thoughts be discovered by outwartl 
shadows, Rosader will exceed yon all in bountie and 
honour " (Collier, Shakespeare's Library, L pp. 7, 8X 

2. Line 2: HE bequeathed.— Ff. read: "upon this fashion 
bequeathed me by will," &c. , leaving the verbs bequeathed 
and charged below without any apparent nominative. 
Warburton, Hanmer, and Heath inserted the words my 
father before bequeathed. The very simple emendation 
in the text is Blackstone's conjecture, adopted by Malone 
and followed by Dyce. The he would easily drop out 
before the be of the bequeathed. As the sentence stands 
iu Ff. it certainly does not seem to make much sense 
unless we suppose that both verbs beqtteathed and charged 
are impersonal. 

3. Line 5: Jf;/ brother Jaques he keepe of «cAoof.— So in 
Lodge's romance Saladin (the eldest son) says: ' ' My brother 
Femandine, hee is at Paris, poring on a fewe papers, hav- 
ing more insight into sophistrie and principles of philo- 
Sophie, than anie warlyke indeveurs " (Collier, i. p. 17). 

4. Line fl: tiehttol. — Yor »cAooi = " university," we may 
compare Hamlet, i. 2. 112-114: 

For your intent 
In Koinf; back to sckocl in Wittenbers^, 
It is most retrog^rade to our desire. 

That the distinction between the school and the univer- 
sity was very slight many facts would show. Thus Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury tells us in his delightful autobio- 
graphy that he entered at Queen's College, Oxford, in his 
thirteenth year; Sir Thomas More was a Master of Arts 
at sixteen; while various quaint enactments that survive 
in the statutes of the two universities, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, point very decidedly the same way. For instance, 
at (Cambridge it is expressly required that no under- 
graduate should play marbles on the steps of the senate- 
house; likewise no undergraduate is allowed to bowl his 
hoop down the Petty Cury, a crowded thoroughfare; and 
at Oxford, if I am not mistaken, the whipping of students 
in a contingency for which the statutes still provide. At 
any rate, in the seventeenth century the birching of un- 
dergraduates was by no means unusual* Milton, if we 
may credit Aubrey, experienced the indignity; and k 
propos of a lino in Middleton's Chaste Maid in Cheapside, 
iii. 2. 131, "you'll ne'er lin {i.e. cease) till I make your 
tutor trAip you." Mr. Bullen quotes a curious passage 
from a letter written by Chamberlain in 1612: " I know 
not," (it runs) " whether you have heard that a son of 
the Bishop of Bristol killed himself with a knife to avoid 
the disgrace of breechiiig" (^liddleton's Works, Bullcn's 
ed. V. 60). 

From these references it will be seen that school and 
univertity were almost synonymous terms. 

5. Line 13: taught their MANAGE. —A word specially 
used of the training of horses. So Todd (Johnson's Dic- 
tionary, iub roc^) quotes from Peacham: "The horse you 
miut draw in his career with his manage and turn, doing 
the curvetto." Compare, too, for a good instance in 
p«>int, Kichard II. iii. a 178. 170: 
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Down, down I come; like gUa 'rin^ Ptuuethon. 
Wanting the managt of unnily jades. 

6. Line 44: here in your ORCHARD.— Ore^rd and garden 
were almost interchangeable terms (see Much Ado, note 
62r, though Harrison in his Description of England (New 
Shakspere Society PublicaUons, p. S23) cmly includes under 
the latter " such grounds as are wrought with the spade 
by man's hand, for so the case requireth." 

7. Line 46. —A curious commentary on the first two 
scenes in this play is furnished in Earle's Characters. 
Karle describes in his own delightful way a variety of 
people, amongst them the "Younger Brother/' and really 
in some of his remarks he might be directly alluding to 
As You Like It It may be worth while to quote a few 
of these pithy sentences: "The pride of his house has 
vndone him (i.e. the younger brother, the Orlando of 
Earle's sketch), which the elder Knighthood roust sustaine, 
and his beggery that Knighthood. His birth and bringing 
vp will not suffer him to descend to the meanes to get 
wealth: but hee stands at the mercy of the World, and 
which is worse of his brf>ther. He is something better 
than the Seruing-men; yet they more saucy with him, 
then hee bold with the master, who beholds him with a 
countenance of steme awe, and checks him oftner Uieu 
his Liueries. His brothers old suites and hee are much 
alike in request, and cast off now and then one to the 
other. ... If his Annuity stretch so farre he is sent to the 
Vniuersity. and with great heart burning takes vpon him 
the Ministry. . . . Hee is commonly discontented, and des- 
perate, and the forme of his exclamation is, that Churle 
my brother " (John Earle's Micro-cosmographie, Arber's 
Reprint, pp. 29, 30). 

8. Line 121 : in the forett of Arden.— The scene, of 
course, is borrowed from Lodge. Malone quotes from 
Spenser, Astrophel (1695): 

Into a forest wide and waste he cime. 
Where store he heard to be of salva^fe pray ; 
So wide a forest and so waste as this. 
Nor famous Ardtyn, nor fowle Arlo. is. 

9. Line 150: an envious EMULATOR.— .Emulate, with its 
cognates, always has a bad sense in Shakespeare. Com- 
pare Troilus and Cressida, ii. 3. 242: 

He is not emulous, as Achilles is ; 

Julius Caesar, ii. 3. 13, 14: 

My heart Uinents that virtue cannot Utc 
Out of the teeth of emutaticu. 

10. Line 170: Now leill I stir this gamester.— Here, a^ 
elsewhere, gamester has the general sense of " a merry 
fellow." Compare Taming of the Shrew, ii. 402, 403: 

Sirrah young gttmestfr, your father were a fool 
To give thee all. 

So Henry VIIL i. 4. 45. 

ACrr I. Scene 2. 

11. Line 85: Fortune from her WHEEL. —We have a dis- 
sertation on "giddy fortune's furious fickle teheel" in 
Henry V. iii. 0. 31-41. 

12. Line 52: Nature's NATURAL; i.e. fool, as in Romeo 
and Juliet, ii. 4. 90: "like a great natural, that runt loll- 
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ing up and down." Scotch people are fond of using the 
word In this sense. 

13. Line 05: $inee the little tcU that fooU have tpoe 
nUne'd.— It has been plausibly suggested that this line 
refers to some inhibition of the players. Compare the 
vexed passage in Hamlet, ii. 2. S40-360, with the discus- 
sion of the subject in the Introduction to the Clarendon 
Press Ed. llie relations between the civic authorities and 
the theatrical companies were very strained, and the in- 
tolerance of the former seems to have come in for a 
plentiful supply of satire. Compare the Induction to 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Knight of the Burning Pestle: 

CttixgH. Hokl your peace, Koodman l)oy! 

Sptnktr ^ Protogut. What do you mean, sir? 

Cit. That you have no good meaning^. This Mvcn years there hath 
been plays at this house, I have observed it. you have still girds at 
citizens. 

5. e/Prol. Are you a member of the noble cityt 

Ctt. I aun. 

5. ^fPrcl. And a freeman? 
' Cit. Yea. and a grocer. 

S. ef Prol. So, grocer ; then by your sweet favour, we intend no 
abuse to the city. 

Cit. No, sir! Yes. sir; if you were not resolved to pUy the Jacks, 
what need you study for new subjects, purposely to abuse your 
betters? 

14. Line 131: With bills on their necks.- Farmer thought 
that these words should form the conclusion of Le Beau's 
speech, and Dyce printed the passage so. Without ven- 
turing to adopt the proposal, I think a good deal may be 
said in its favour. For the expression we may compare 
Lodge's romance: " on a day. sitting with Aliena in a great 
dumpe, she cast up her eye, and saw where Bosader came 
pacing towardes them with his forrest bill on his necke." 
So a page or two further on: "seeing not only a shep- 
heardease and her boy forced, but his brother wounded, he 
heaved up a forrest bill he had on his neck " (Collier, i. p. 85). 
Steevens refers (rather vaguely, more suo) to Sidney's Ar- 
cailJa, blc. i. : " with a sword by his side, a forest bille on 
his iieeke." For a similar word-play, compare Much Ado, 
iii. 8. 191. and see note 231 of that play. But the bUl on 
which the Equivoque turns was not a commercial bUl, but 
such bills as were posted up as advertisements (see Much 
Ado, note 8), or perhaps such a bUl or "paper" as was 
hung round the neclcs of condemned perjurers (see Love's 
Labour's Lost, note 110). The "forest bill" of Lo<lge's 
story was pro1>ably a bill-hook, and not a watchman's or 
soldier's biU, 

15. Line 132: *'Be it known unto all inen by these pre- 
tenttt;" i.e. the formal phrase with which all deeds-poll 
cummenced. the I^tin running Noverint universi per pre- 
tentets. "This," says Lord Campbell, "is the technical 
phraseology referred to by Thomas Nash in his Epistle 
to the Gentlemen Students of the two Universities, in 
the year 1589, when he is supposed to have denounced 
the author of Hamlet as one of those who had ' left the 
trade of Noverint, whereto they were bom, for handfuls 
of tragical speeches'— that is, an attorney's clerk become 
a poet, and penning a stanza when he should engross" 
(Shakespeare's Legal Ac(iuirements. pp. 40. -ll). 

16. Line 133.— This incident, it will be seen, is taken 
directly from Lodge. "At last when the tournament 



ceased, the wrastling beganne. and the Norman presentetl 
himself e as a chalenger againstali conimers, but hee looked 
lyke Hercules when he advaunst hiniselfe agayust Ache- 
loiis, so that the furie of his countenance amazed all that 
durst attempte to incounter with him in any deed of 
activitie: til at last a lustie Francklin of the country came 
with two tall men, that were his sonnes, of good lyniaments 
and comely personage: the eldest of these dooing his obe>- 
sance to the king entered the lyst, and presented himselfe 
to the Norman, who straight coapt with him, and as a man 
that would triumph in the glorie of his strength, roused 
himselfe with such furie, that not onely hee gave him 
the fall, but killed him with the weight of his corpulent 
personage; which the yoonger brother seeing, lepte 
presently into the place, and thirstie after the revenge, 
assayled the Norman with such valour, that at the first 
incounter hee brought him to his knees: which repulst 
so the Norman, that recovering himselfe. feare of disgrace 
doubling his strength, hee stept so steamely to the yoong 
Francklin, that taking him up in his armes hee threw him 
against the grounde so violently, that liee broake his 
necke, and so ended his dayes with his brutlier. At this 
uulookt for massacre the people murmured, and were all 
in a deepe passion of pittie; but the Franklin, fatlier unto 
these, never chaunged his countenance, but as a man of a 
courageous resolution tooke up the bodies of his sonnes 
without she we of outward discontent" (Collier, i. pp. 19, 
20). 

17. Line 150: to /eel tliis broken MUSIC— For some 
explanation of this phrase we must turn to Chappell's 
Popular Music of the Olden Time. In volume i. p. 246, 
Mr. Chappell has the following passage : — " Richard 
Braithwait, a writer of this reign (James i.'s), has 'set 
down 9ome Rules for the Government of the House qf an 
Earl,' in which the Earl was to keep 'five musitioiu 
skillfull in that commendable swecte science,' and they 
were required to teach the Earl's children to sing, and to 
play upon the base-viol, the virginals, the lute, and the 
bandora, or cittern. When he gave 'great feasts.' the 
musicians were to play, whilst the service was going to 
the table, upon sackbuts, comets, shawms, and 'such other 
instruments going with iriiid.' and upon 'viols, violins, 
or other broken mutticke,' during the repast." ITius far 
Mr. Chappell, who in a note adds this comment, '"Broken 
Music,' as is evident from this and other passages, means 
what we now term * a string band.' . . . The term origi- 
nated probably from harps, lutes, and such other stringed 
instruments as were played without a bow, not having 
the capability to sustain a long note to its full duration of 
time." This account has been generally accepted; it will 
be found in the note on I'roilus and Cressida. iii. 1. 52-54. 
Apparently, however, Mr. Chappell has now changed his 
opinion in favour of the following view:— "Some instm- 
ments. such as viols, violins, flutes, etc., were fomierly 
made in sets of fours, which when played together formed 
a 'consort' If one or more of tlie instmments of one 
set were substituted for the corresponding ones of an- 
other set, the result was no longer a ' consort, ' l>ut ' broken 
music.'" This explanatlcm, privately communicated to 
Mr. Aldis Wright, will be found in the lattcr's note on 
the present passage; as Mr. Chappell's authority on 
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musical points is final, it most be agreed to. For the 
•ame quibbling use of the phrase, cL Henry V. v. 2. 361: 

Come, your answer in treJtett trntuit: for thy voice is tnits^ 
and thy English bnken. 

la Line 160: such odds in the MAN.— So the Folios: 
"Men" is an obvious, but unnecetBary, correction. The 
sense is, " such advantage, superiority on the side of the 
man" i.e. Charles. Compare Richard II. iiL 4. 89: "And 
with that odda he weighs King Richard down." 

19. Lines 21 1 -232. —This is the wrestling scene in Lodge's 
romance. "On the contrary part, Rosader while he 
breathed was not idle, but stil cast his eye upon Rosalynde, 
who to incourage him with a favour lent him such an 
amorous looke, as might have made the most coward des- 
perate: which glance of Rosalynd so fiered the passionate 
desires of Rosader, that turning to the Xorman hee ranne 
upon him and braved him with a strong encounter, llie 
Norman received him as valiantly, that there was a sore 
combat, hard to judge on whose side fortune would be 
prodigal. At la^t Rosader, calling to minde the beautie of 
his new mistresse. the fame of his fathers honours, and the 
disgrace that should fal to his house by his misfortune, 
rowsed himselfe and threw the Norman against the 
ground, falling uppon his chest with so willing a weight, 
that the Norman yelded nature her due, and Rosader the 
victorie" (Collier, i p. 21). 

20. Line 230: / am not yet xcell BREATH'D.— As we 
should say, "I have not yet got my wind." Compare 
Love's Labour 's Lost, note 212. 

21. Line 254: .^^TICKS me at heart.— We have MtuA= 
"stab" in Troilus and Creasida, iii. 2. 202: "to uUek the 
heart of falsehood." 

22. Line 258: Wear this /or »/i*. -Lady Martin (Helen 
Fauci t) says "She has taken a chain from her neck, and 
stealthily kissing it -at least I always used to do so— she 
gives it to Orlando. . . ." (Some of Shakespeare's Female 
Characters, p. 30('»). 

It may be worth while to note that with Elizabethan 
ladies the wearing of jewelry was a universal habit, 
against which indeed satirists raised an occasional pro- 
test. So Stubbes says: " their fingers (t.e. women's) are 
decked with gold, silver and precious stones, their iiTists 
with bracelets and armlets of gold, and other precious 
jewels: their hands are covered with their sweet washed 
gloves, embroidered with gold, silver and what not" 
(Anatomy of Abust>s. New Shaka Soc. Reprint, part i. 
p. 79). 

23. Line 263: Is but a QUINTAIN, a mere lifeUts block.— 
*'Qumtine" in the Folios. Riding at the quintain was 
a popular sport of wliich Strutt gives the following de- 
scription: "Tilting or combating at the quintain is a 
military exercise of high anti(iuity, and antecedent, I 
doubt not, to the jousts and tournaments. The quintain 
originally was nothing more than the trunk of a tree, a 
post set up for the practice of the tyros in chivalry. 
Afterwards a staff or spear was fixed in the earth, and a 
sliield 1)eing hung upon it, was the mark to strike at. 
I'he dexterity of the performer consisted in sntiting the 
shield in such a manner as to break the ligatures and 
L>ear it to the ground. In process of time this diversion 
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waa improved, and instead of a staff and the shield, the 
resemblance of a human figure carved in wood was intro- 
duced. To render the appearance of this figure more 
formidable, it was generally made in the likeness of a 
Turk or a Saracen, armed at all points, bearing a shield 
upon his left arm, and brandishing a club or a sabre with 
his right The quintain thus fashioned was placed upon 
a pivot, and so contrived as to move round with facility. 
In running at this figure, it waa necessary for the hone- 
man to direct his lance with great adroitneaa, and make 
his stroke upon the forehead between the eyes or upon 
the nose; for if he struck wide of these parta» especially 
upon the shield, the quintain turned about with much 
velocity, and, in case he was not exceeding careful, would 
give him a severe blow upon the back with the wooden 
sabre held in the right hand, which was considered as 
highly disgraceful to the performer, while it excited the 
laughter and ridicule of the spectators " (Sports and Pas- 
times, bk iiL ch. 1. ed. 1801, p. 89). 

Compare too Stow: " I have seen a quinten set up on 
Cumehill, by the Leaden Hall, where the attendants on 
the lords of merry disports have run and made great 
pastime; for he that hit not the broad end of the qvinten 
was of all men laughed to scorn; and he that hit it fall 
if he rid not the faster, had a sound blow in his nedc 
with a bag full of sand hanged on the other end "(quoted 
in Brand, Popular Antiquities, voL L p. 302, where BUs 
gives other interesting referencesX Illustrations of the 
quintain in its various forms will be found in the Var. Ed. 
▼i. p. 617. At the village of Offham in Kent there still 
stands an old quintain, which was repaired in 18H >nd 
which is said to be the only one now remaining in England 
(See the Antiquary, vol. xvi. p. 101.) 

24. Line 278: The duke is HUMOROUS.— For humorotu= 
"capricious," cf. King John, iii. 1. 119, 120: 

Thou Fortune's champion that dost never fif^ht 
But when her kHmor^ns ladyship is \jj. 

So Henry V. ii. 4. 28: 

a vain, giddy, shallow, humtfroiu youth. 

Ben Jonson applies the epithet, in the same sense, to 
the moon. 

O. you awake them: Come away. 
Times be short, are made for play; 
The humorous moon too will not stay : 
What doth make you thus delay. 

See Todds Johnson, tub voce "humorous," where the lines 
are quoted, without reference. 

26. Line 284: But yet, indeed, the LESSER u his daughUr. 
— Ff. have taUer, an obvious slip (cf. next scene, 117) on 
the part of Shakespeare or of the printer. Mr. Spedding 
proposed lesser, which, following the Globe ed., I have 
printed. We have here an instance of the fact, which has 
been pidnted out by more than one writer, that there 
evidently were two youths who took the women's parts, 
in the company of which Shakespeare was part manager, 
one tall and the other short. Compare Midsummer N ight's 
Dream, iii. 2. 289-292, 903-885, and other paasages in 
that scene, whence it is clear that Hermia was pla}-6d by 
tlie short actor, and Helena by the tall one. 

26. Line 299: from the smoke into the SMOTHER.— 
Smother does not occur elsewhere in Shakespeare as a 
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•abfUntive. Todd— Johnson's Dictionary, t. v. —quotes 
from Bacon's Essays: "A man were better relate himself 
to a statue than suffer his thoughts to pass in nnother." 

ACT I. SCKNE 8. 

27. Lines 1-140.— Huw far this scene is founded on 
Lodge's narrative some extracts from the latter will show. 
'*Scarce had Rosalynde ended her madrigale. before Toris- 
mond (i.e. the usurping duke) came in with his daughter 
Alinda and many of the peers of France, who were 
enamoured of her beauty; which Torismond perceiving, 
fearing lest her perfection might be the beginning of his 
prejudice, and the hupe of his fruit ende in the beginning 
of her bloasomes, he thought to banish her from the court; 
for, quoth he to himselfe, her face is so ful of favour, that 
it pleads pittie in the eye of every man: her beautie is so 
heavenly and devine, that she wil prove to me as Helen 
did to Priam: some of the Peeres will ayme at her love, 
end the marriage, and then, in his wives right attempt 
the kingdome. To prevent therefore had I wist in all 
these actions, shee tarries not about the court, but shall 
(as an exile) eyther wander to her father, or else seeke 
uther fortunes. In this humour, with a steme counte- 
lumce, ful of wrath, he breathed out this censure unto 
lier before the peers, that charged that that night shee 
were not seene about the court: for (quoth he) 1 have heard 
of thy aspiring speeches and intended treasons. This 
doome was strange unto Rosalynde, and presently covred 
with the shield of her innocence, she boldly brake out in 
reverent tearmes to have cleared herself; but Torismond 
would admit of no reason, nor durst his lords plead for 
Rosalynde" (Collier, i. pp. 27. 28). 

Rosalind is thus banished, and Alinda resolves to follow 
her, and they concert measures for flight: " At this Rosa- 
lynd began to comfort her (i.e. Alinda), and after shee 
had wept a fewe kinde teares in the bosome of her Alinda. 
shee gave her heartie thankes, and then they sat then 
downe to consult how they should travel. Alinda grieved 
at nothing but that they might have no man in their 
company, saying, it would bee their greatest prejudice in 
that two women went wandring without either guide or 
attendant Tush (quoth Rosalynd) art thou a woman, and 
hast not a sodeine shift to prevent a misfortune? 1 (thou 
seest) am of a tall stature, and would very wel become 
the person and apparel of a page: thou shalt l>ee my mis- 
tresse, and I wil play the man so properly, that (trust 
me) in what company so ever I come I wil not be dis- 
covered. I will buy me a suite, and have my rapier very 
handsomly at my side, and if any knave offer wnmg, your 
page wil show him the poynt of his weapon. At this 
Alinda smiled, and upon this they agreed, and presently 
gathered up al their Jewels, which they trussed up in a 
casket, and Rosalynd in all hast provided her of robes; 
and Alinda being called Aliena, and Rosalynd Qanimede, 
they travelled along the vineyardes, and by many by- 
waies, at last got to the forrest side, where they travelled 
by the space of two or tliree dayes without seeing anye 
creature, being often in danger of wilde 1>easts, and payned 
with many passionate sorrowes" (Collier, i. pp. 81, 32). 

n. Line 11 : No, totne 0/ it it for my CHILD'S FATHER. 
—So the Folio. Rowe (sec. ed.) changed the words to 



my father'M ehiltt, a reading also given by Collier's MS. 
Corrector; it was approved by Coleridge and printed by 
Dyce, and is always adopted on the stage. Personally I 
think there is not a little to be said in its favour, though 
we should remember that throughout the play there are 
similar free touches to which modem taste may take 
exception. Rosalind may only mean to say " for tlie father 
of my child if ever I have one;" i.e. " for him whom I love. " 
[There can be no doubt that, for the purposes of the 
theatre. Pope's emendation is preferable to the reading 
of the F. ; but it is a most puzzling point to decide whether 
or not the emendation is Justifiable. This is precisely one 
of those cases in which the poet does not make one of his 
characters say what we expect him to say; but something 
quite the contrary. Rosalind is in such a mischievous 
humour Just now, and so excited by the sudden passion 
she has conceived for Orlando, that she can think of 
nothing else but of him; and it is quite natural that she 
should use such a singular expression, however indelicate 
it may seem, as she is speaking in confidence to Celia 
Such a violent feat of anticipation as picturing her«elf 
the wife of the man she has Just fallen in love with at 
first sight, and already a mother, would have a certain 
fascination for her from its very audacity; and she might 
use this expression, under such circumstances, with far 
less indelicacy than she could had they been long ac- 
quainted, or lovers, in the ordinary sense of the term. 
But all this is too subtle to be made clear by the actress 
in speaking; and therefore no one can quarrel with the 
Rosalind who does not speak the exact text here.— F. A. M.] 

29. Line 114: And with a kind qf UMBER SMIRCH my 
face.— Umber, according to Nares. is a species of ochre, 
so called because originally brought from Umbria. Ben 
Jonson has the verb *'to umber," i.e. to stain a daik, 
dull colour, in the Alchemist, v. 3 : 

You hud taken the i>ains 
To dye yuur beard, and umbre e'er y^ur /cue. 

— Cifford's Ben Jonson, vol. iv. p. 184. 

Compare also Henry V. act iv. Chorus, 8. 9 : 

Fire answers fire, and throuKh their paly flames, 
Each batUe sees the other's utkberd/act. 

In Johnson's Diet. (Todd's ed.) I find the following from 
Dryden: " Umbre is very sensible and earthy: there is 
nothing but pure black which can dispute with it" 
(reference not given). 

90. Line 119: a gallant OCRTLE-axe upon my thigh.— 
For the form compare Henry V. iv. 2. 21: 

To ifive each naked curt/e-axe a stain. 

In Cotgrave the word appears as "exittelat, or eoitrteltu;" 
" la'rhaps," says Skeat, "borrowed from ItaL CUteUaedo, 
which is at any rate the same word." 

31. Line 122: a SWASHING and a martial mtttide; i.e. 
a swaggering, blustering air; cf. tuHuh-buckler. The 
word, according to Skcat, is partly imitative, and was 
defined by the old lexicographers aa meaning " to make 
a noise with swords against targets " (see Johnson's Diet 
Todd's cd. s.v.y. For its use compare Romeo and Juliet, 
i. 1. 70: 

Draw, if you be men.— Gregory. reutenil>cr thy jwojAm^ blow; 
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and Ben Jonson, Staple of News, v. 2: 

I do confess a swashitv blow. 

—Ben Jonion, Works, toL v. 305. 

For «tra«^tfr«=" bullies." "braggarU/' lee Henry V. iii. 
2. 90; and the substantive twuh (= bluster) occurs in The 
Three Ladies of Loudon: 

I will flaunt and brave it after the lusty xwajM. 

32. —In the acting edition act i. ends with the scene 
between Orlando and Adam, which is the third scene of 
the present act in the Folio. This arrangement is, per- 
haps, an improvement; as we may suppose the flight of 
Orlando and that of Rosalind and Celia to have taken 
place about the same time; but another change made in 
the acting version is almost indefensible, and that is tlie 
transference of the speeches of the First Lord in the pre- 
sent scene to Jaques, a transference made, of course, with 
the object of giving more importance to that part, which, 
demanding great elocutionary skill, is generally assigned 
to a leading actor. This change involves a most ridicu- 
lous alteration of the text, by which the Duke is made to 
address all his speeches to Jaques i)«r«oually, instead of 
speaking 0/ him in his absence. It is to be hoped that 
when next this play i* revived in any one of our first class 
theatres this uujustifia)>le tampering with the text may 
be omitted, and the speeches of the First Lord restored 
to the proper speaker. If the actor of Jaques likes to 
double the parts of the Fu^t Lord and Jaques there 
cannot be much objection to that arrangement. — F. A. M. 

ACT II. SCKNK 1. 

33 Lines 13. H: 

Which, like tfif toad, ugly and wnomout. 
Wean yet a precioun jeicel in hia head. 

" Among the vulgar errors of Shake8i>eare's day was tlie 
belief that the head of the toad contained a stone pits- 
sessing great medicinal virtues " (Tliisclton Dyer's Folk- 
lore of Shakespeare, pp. 24r>. 2i(i). This superstition is 
I>erpetually alluded to: e.g iu The Woman's l*rize, v. 1 : 

And as we say verUAtiui, 
FeD to the bottom, broke his casting-bottle. 
I^st a fair toadstafu of some eighteen shiUint^s. 

—Beaumont & Fletcher. Works. toI. vii. p. 199 ; 

and in Monsieur Thomas, iii. 1: 

In most physicians heads 
There is a kind oitaadstime bred, whose virtue . 

—Vol vii. (Dyce), p. 356. 

So Ben Jonson ((|uoted by Narea). The Fox. it 3: 

His saffron Jewel with the toadstone in *t. 

Steevens gives an extract from Lnpton's Book of Notable 
Tilings: " You sliall knowe whether the Todettoiie be the 
ryght and i>erfect stone or not Holde the stone before 
a Tode, so that he may see it; and if it be a ryght and 
true stone the Tode will leape towarde it, and make as 
though he would snatch it He envieth so much that 
man sliould have that stone." Elsewhere Lupton says 
that the toad»toi\/e, or crepattdina, " touching any part 
envenomed by the bite of a rat, wasp, spider, or any 
other venomous Iniast, ceases the pain and swelling there- 
of • (Var. Ed. vl. p. 381). 

34 Line 23: Beinff native nUROHEKS 0/ thit detvrt CITY 
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—Steevens aptly refers to Drayton's Polyolbion, long 18, 

Ltf6: 

Where, fearless of the hunt, the hart securdy stood. 

And everywhere walk'd free, a bttfj^ss of the wood. 
Perhaps Shakespeare remembered a couplet in Lodge's 

romance: 

About her wondering stood 

The citiMtHJ ^ w*od. 

Compare line 66. 

36. Line 24: vfiih FORKED HEADS. —That ia. arrow 
heada Compare Middleton's A Mad World My Masters: 
While the broad arrow with xhs/trked head 
Misses. 

So Lear. i. 1. 146-147: 

I.tar. The b«w is bent and drawn; make from the shaft. 
Kent Let it fall rather, though itic/prJt invade 
The region of my heart; 

where the Clarendon Tress editor shows that a forked 
arrow was fioC (as Steevens asserted) a barbed arrow. 

36. Line 33: a poor SEQUESTKR'D afo^.—" Retired," 
"withdrawn." the verb being usually transitive; for the 
other use cf. Milton: "To sequester out of the world into 
Atlantick and Eutopian polities, which can never be 
drawn into use, will not mend our condition " (Areopa- 
gitica. Hales, p. 26). Every one will remember Gray's 
" adown the cool sequettered vale of life " (Klegy, L 76X 

37. Lines 38-40: 

the big round teart 

Court'd one another down hit innocent note 
In piteous chase. 

We have repeated allusions to tlie idea that the hunted 
deer shed tears at the approach of death. Thus Dyer 
(Folklore of Shakespeare, p. 171) quotes Bartholonneua 
(De Froprietate Rerum): " When the hart is arered, he 
fieethe to a ry ver or ponde. and roreth cryeth and vepeth 
when he is take." Again, Steevens refers (Malone. Var. 
Ell. vi. p. 382) to Drayton's Polyolbion, ziii. 100-161, 
where, upon the lines: 

He who the Mourner is to his owne dying Cone. 

Upon the ruthlesse earthe Ydi/recMiu tearet tett/k/l, 

the marginal note runs: "the harte weepeih at his dying; 
his tears are held to be precious in medicine. " Classical 
scholars will remember the )>eautif ul verses In the seventh 
book of the jKneid, 600-500: 

Saudus at quadrupes nr^ta intra tecta refugit, 
Successitque gemens stahulis, questuque cruentus 
Atque im^aranti similis tectum omne replebat: 

which Conington (iii. p. 49) nptly parallels by an expres- 
sion in Dryden's Annus Mirabilis: 

She (the hare) tremliUng creeps upon the ground away 
And looks back to him (the hound) with beste<him£ eyes: 

— Stanxa iv 

a humanizing touch that recalls many of Jjindseer's pic- 
tures. Every one will recollect Hamlet's 
Why, let the stricken deer go wy*/ 

—iii. a. 382. 

38. Line 67: that poor and broken bankrupt. — The 
Rugby editor suggests (hat Shakespeare may have been 
thinking of the eiperiences of his own father. In line 60 
I have followed Dyce and others in reading *' the coon- 
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ti7;" F. 1 luu country alone, which would then be pro- 
nounced M a triiylUble. 

ACT II. Scene 2. 

39. Line 3: Art qf content and iufferanee.—ExpltAued 
M l)eing a qnaai-legal term, "applied to a landlord who 
Ulcet no itepa to eject a tenant whose time it expired." 

40. Line 8: My lord, the botnisu clown, at whom §o 
o/t . . .—"Roynish. Mangy, or scabbed; from roffneuz, 
Fr. A Chaucerian word," says Nares (Halli well's Ed. 
iHb tore), who quotes from Gabriel Harvey's Pierce's 
Superogat : 

AlthnuKh she were a lusty rampe, somewhat like GaUemetta or 
MAid>Marian, jret slie was not such a r»tnish ranneL 

Compare, too, Roroaunt of the Rose. 968: 

The foule crooked bowe hidous. 
That Knottie was. and all rpiitous. 

— BeU s Hd. of Chaucer'k Wurks. vol. vii. p. 45. 

It is of the same deriration as nmyon; compare Macl>eth, 
i.a.6: 

" Aroint thee, witch!" the rump-fed ronjron cries: 

aud Merry Wires, iv. 2. 195. 

ACT II. Scene 3. 

41 Line 8: The BONNT PRISER </ the humorom duke.— 
So K. 2. F. 3. F. 4. F. 1 has bonnie. What excepUon can 
lie Ulceu to bonny I am at a loss to understand; it makes 
excellent sense here, and it occurs elsewhere in Shake- 
ipeare, eg. II. Henry VI. v. 2. 11. 12: 

And made a prey for carrion kites and crows 
Hven of the benny beast he lov'd so wclL 

VVarburton conjectured boney, which Dyce accepted— "as 
Charles is here called 'bony,' so in the preceding scene 
he is called ' irinewy.'" The change seems to me to l>e at 
once unnecessary aud undesirable. Priser may, as Singer 
thinks, have l>een the technical title of a wrestler, Kpriee 
(French, prendre, pru) being the ordinary wrestling term 
f»r grappling with the adversary. Probably, however, 
Mr. Aldis Wright is correct in his explanation: "prize- 
flyhter, champitm; properly one who contends for a 
prize." He quotes two passages from Ben Jonson's 
(')iithia's Revels— iv. 1: "Well, I have a plot ui)on these 
pfizem:" and v. 2: "Appeareth no man yet to answer tlie 
Vrizeri" 

42. Unes 69, 00: 

Thou art not for thefathion 0/ thetie titne^i, 
Where none will nceat but for promotion. 
PoMibly in these verses the poet himself is speaking. 

43. Line 7 A: U it too late A week.— Perhaps "in the 
veek " is the meaning; or, which seems to me more pro- 
bable, "by tk week." 

ACT II. Scene 4. 

44 Line 1: Jupiter, how weary are my epirUn!— 
Ther>)*ald's correction of the Folios, which give merry. 
The change seems to me absolutely necessary. Retaining 
merry we might argue (1) that the words are spoken 
iruiiically: or (2) that Rosalind feigns cheerfulness to 
keep up the courage of her friend. The ctmtext, however, 
is, I think, decisive in favour of weary. 



46. Line 12: yet I thould 6^arnoCR06S.— Alluding, of 
course, to the erou stamped on the reverse of silver coins. 
For the quibble compare Love's Labour 's Lost, L 2. S4-36; 
and see note 20 on that play: 

Wrm. I love not to be cross 'd. 

.Vaeh. {Asule\ He speaks the mere contrary; erossts feve not him. 

So II. Henry IV. 1. 2. 253: "you are too impatient to 
bear croued." 

4& Line 49: the kiuing qf her BATLET.— So F. 2; F. 1 
has batter. It was an instrument used by washers in 
beating out clothes, and according to Halliwell (Diction- 
ar>' of Archaic Works, ntb voce) was variously called batler, 
batlet, batling-»taf, batetaf, and in Cotgrave (under 
baaile) batting-ttaf. Nares suggests a possible connec- 
tion with beetle, and compares Beaumont and Fletcher's 
l*he Tamer Tamed, ii. 5: 

Have I lived thus lonfj^ to be knocked o' the head 
With half a ^'othin^'heetUI 

The latter occurs in II. Henry IV. i. 2. 256: "fillip me 
with a three-man beetle." The New English Dictionary is 
not particularly instructive on the subject 

47. Line 62: the wooing of a PEASCOi>.— Properly ;>eaa«>d 
is the husk containing the peas; so Lear, i. 4. 219: "That's 
a shealcd peasanl." Here it would seem from what 
follows that the word must signify the whole plant Lower 
down weeping tearg is an obvious touch of burlesque. 

43. Line 61: Jove. Jote ! thi» shepherd' » imzmiou.- lliere 
is. perhaps, something to be said for the reading of 
Collier's MS. Corrector: Love, love. 

48. Lines 83-100. -A detail taken from Lodge. Cf. the 
following. Montanus. the sliepherd. is the speaker:— 
" ' My landlord tu tends to sell lioth the farme I tyll, and the 
fiocke I keepe, and cheape you may have them for ready 
money: and for a shephcards life (oh mistres) did you 
but live awhile in their content, you would say the court 
were rather a place of sorrow then of solace. Here, 
mistrease, shal not fortune thwart you. but in mean mis- 
fortunes, as the losse of a few slieepe. which, as it breedes 
no l)eggery. so it can l)ee no extreame prejudice: the next 
yeare may mend all witli a fresh increase. Envy stirres not 
us. we covet not to climbe, our desires mount not above 
our degrees, nor our thoughts above our fortunes. Care 
cannot harbour in our cottages, nor doe our homely 
couches know broken slumbers: as wee exceed not ill dyet, 
so we have inough to satisfle: and, mistresse, I have so 
much Latin, $ati* e*t quod mjffleit.' 

" 'By my trueth. shopheara (quoth Aliena) thou makcst 
mee in love with your countrey life, and therfore send for 
thy landlord, and I will buy thy farme and thy fiocks, and 
thou Shalt still under me bee overseer of them both: onely 
for pleasure sake I and my poge will scr^e you, lead the 
flocks to the field, and folde them. Thus will I live quiet, 
unknowne, and contented'" (Collier, i. p 42X 

ACT II. Scene 5. 

60. Line 3: Atui turn hit merry note. —Rowe, followed 
by Pope, changed to tune, and Dyce adopted the correc- 
tion, comparing; Two (Jentlenien of Verona, v. 4. 5, (•: 
Ami to the ni|{htini;ale's coinpUinini; notes 
Tune my distresses and record my wock. 
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But to turn a note ii a perfectly feasible expreadon, and 
Singer's quotation from Hall's Satires, ri. 1. 19&: 

Whik threadbare Martial turns Mis merry n«U— 

practically settles the question. Dyce indeed gives the 
latter, and then boldly remarks that "tunu is mani- 
festly an error;" the dictum is rather autocratic. Com- 
pare Love's Labour 's Lost, note 29. 

51. Line 13: at a weasel SUCKS EQGS.— Compare Henry 

V. i. 2. 169-171: 

For once the eagle En^and l»eini; in prey. 
To her unguarded nckt the wease/ Scot 
Comes sneaking and so sucAs her princely f££*- 

52. Line 33: Sirt, COVER the while; i.e. set the places 
for the feast— Compare Merchant of Venice, iii. 5. 67. 

53. Line 56: Duedatne. —It is useless to attempt to 
explain thia The word is an obvious and intentional 
piece of nonsens?, of which the point lies in its very mean- 
in};loss absurdity. To secure a double rhyme Fanner, 
rather ingeniously, suggested the following arrangement 
of the lines: 

Ducd^me, ducdSime, ducdame 

Here sliall he see 

Gross fouls as he. 
An if he will come to Ami; 

i.e. to Amiens. Hanmer read ("very acutely and Judi- 
ciously," says Johniion) due ad 9n« = "bring him to me." 
( >f course line 56 is intended to reproduce the rhythm of 
Hue 44. 

64. Line 63: all the first-born of Egypt.— A proverbial 
expression, says Johnson, for "high-bom persons." I do 
nut see the point of the phrase. 

ACT XL SCKNE 6. 

65. Lines 1-14.— For this and the next scene compare 
the following extracts from Lodge: "At these wordes 
Rosader lifted up liis eye, and looking on Adam Spencer, 
began to weep. Ah, Adam, quoth he, I sorrow not to 
dye, but I grieve at the maner of my death. Might I 
with my launce encounter the enemy, and so die in the 
field, it were honour, and content: might I (Adam) corn- 
bate with some wilde beast, and perish as his praie, I were 
satisfied; but to die with hunger, O, Adam, it is the ex- 
treamest of all extreanies I Maister (quoth he) you see we 
are both in one predicament, and long I cannot live with- 
out meate; seeing therefore we can flnde no foode, let the 
death of the one preserve the life of the other. I am old, 
and overwome with age, you are yoong, and are the hope 
of many honours: let me then dye, I will presently cut my 
veyues, and, maister, with the wamie blood relieve your 
fainting spirites: suckc on that till I cnde, and you be 
comforted. With tliat Adam Spencer was ready to pull 
out his knife, when Rosader full of courage (though verie 
fuint) rose up. and wisht A. Spencer to sit there til his re- 
lume " (Collier, i. p. 51). 

Rosader goes off, n» in the play, to seek for food, and 
si>on falls in with the duke and his companions; and the 
narrative continues thus: " lice stept boldly to the boords 
end, and saluted the company thus:— 'Whatsoc%'er thou 
\w that art maixter of thene lustie squiers. I salute thee 
as ^racicmsly as a niuu in extreame distresse may: know, 
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that I and a fellow friend oi mine are here famished In 
the forrest for want of food: perish wee must, unlaw 
relieved by thy favours. Tli«ft«fore, if thoo be a gentle- 
man, give meate to men, and to sach as are everie wtjr 
worthie of life. Let the proudest squire that sits at thy 
table rise and incounter with mee in any honorable point 
of activitie whatsoever, and if hee and thou proove me 
not a man, send me away comfortlesse. If tlion refuse 
this, as a niggard of thy cates, I will have amongst yon 
with my sword; for rather wil I dye valiantly, then perish 
with so cowardly an extreame ' " (Collier, L p. 62). 

66. Line 3: and measure out my GRAYS. —We are re- 
minded of Romeo and Juliet, iiL 3. 69, 70: 

And fall upon the ground, as I do now. 
Taking the measure of »n unmade ^Tvtv. 

ACrr II. SctaJE 7. 

57. Line 5: // he, COMPACT qf JARS, grow mugieal; i.e. 
made up of discords. For much the same quibble upon 
jar in its double sense of ordinary discord and discord in 
music, compare Taming of the Shrew, v. 2. 1: 

I At last, though long, trntjarrihg notes agree. 

I Compact =" composed of:" as in Midsummer Night's 

Dream, v. 8: 

Are of imagination all etm/aet. 
1 
' See note 248 of that play. 

58. Line 13: A motley /oof. —Alluding, one need hardly 
remark, to the traditional dress of court fooU. Beaumont 
and Fletcher hare men qf motley in Wit Without Money, 
iii. 4, end (Dyce, iv. 15X and in Bonduca, iL 2, early: 

Mot^y on thee. 

Thou art an arrant aas. 

58. line 19: "C^ m« not fool tOl heaven hath tent me 
/oreiin«."— Alluding to the proverb, /orfuna /a w>C/ot«ii 
Reed quotes (Var. £d. vL p. 401) trom the prologue to the 
Alchemist: 

Fortune, that fcn-ourt fools, these two short hours 
We wish awity 

60. Line 39: Which it at dry at the remainder Biscnr. 
— Cf. Troilus and Cressida. ii. 1. 42, 43: " He would pun 
thee into shivers with his fist, as a sailor brealu a biecuit;" 
and still more to the point is Boswell's quotation from 
Every Man Out of His Humour: "And now and then 
breaks a dry bitcuit Jest" A dry brain in Shakespeare's 
time seems to have been synonymous with dulness. For 
the use of remainder here, adJecUvely, compare Richard 
II. note 155. 

61. Line 48: at large a cnARTER a* the WIND.- We may 
remember Henry V. i. l. 48: 

The air, a ckarter'd libertine, h still. 

62. Line 55: NOT TO teem tentelett qf the BOa— Without 
the flrst two words the line has neither meaning nor 
metre. The correction (made by Theobald) seems to me 
quite right, the explanation being in effect that which 
Wliitergave, though WMiiter adopted a different reading: 
"A wise man whose feeling should chance to be well 
rallied by a simple unmeaning Jester, even though he 
should be weak enough to be hurt by so foolish an attack, 
appears always insensible of the stroke." Or taking the 
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present text the exact sense will be: " A wise man whose 
fully . . . will be fooli:ih if he doet not seem senseless." 
Dr. Ingleby's defence of the Folios I have not been able 
to master. The Cambridge editors print not to; Dyce, 
but to. For bob cf. Ascham's School-Master: "cruellie 
threatened, yea presentlie some tynies, with pinches, 
nippes, and bobbes" (Arber's Kcpriut, p. 47). Compare 
alAo Richai-d III. v. 3. 333. 334: 

whom our fathers 
H4ve ia their own land beaten, Mtti'd, and thunip'd; 

and compare note 651 of that play. 

63. Line C3: What, far a COUNTER, xoould I do but goodf 
—See note on Troilos and Cressida, ii. 2. 2S. 

81 Line 73: Till that the WEARER'S very meant do ebb. 
— F. 1 gives "the icearie very." au obvious piece of non- 
sense. PoiMS suggested very very, and was followed by 
Malone and others (sec Var. Ed. vol. vi. p. 405); but such 
vmphasis is quite pointless. Mr. Kinnear in his Cruces 
Shakesperianns proposes "the wanted very," comparing 
Othello, iv. 2. 187, 188: "I have wanted myself out of my 
uieam." But there is an obvious objection to this: an 
siljective before rtry is extremely awlcward and un- 
rbytlimical. The difficulty is solved by Singer's convinc- 
ing emendation, wcamrg, which has been adopted in the 
Clarendon Press ed., though not in the Globe, which, fol- 
lowiug the reading of F. 1, marks the passage its corrupt. 

65. Lines 75, 76: 

When that I tay, the city -woman bears 
The cont ^f princei on unworthy uhouldert. 

We are reminded at once of II. Henry VI. i. 3. 83: 

She ivars a duJkt't revenuts #M her back. 

See note 74 of that play. The commentators do not seem 
to have noticed that Shakespeare (?) was giving a terse 
version of what must, I think, have been a proverbial 
saying Compare, at any rate, the following from Qas- 
coigne's Steel Glass— Epilogue: 

The elder sorte. fj^o stately stalkinf; on, 
AnJ /»» tkfir backs, they htare both land and see, 
Catt/ts and Tcwies, mtnemes and receits, 
Lordshifrti and nianount, fines, yea fermes and al. 

—Arber's Reprint, p. 8a. 

See also King John, note 72. 

66. Line 139: .^U the world 't a gtage.—Thi^ is one of 
thitse natural concc]itions which occui in widely different 
Uteratures. and to which no writer can lay claim. Thus 
in the old play of Damon and Pythias (a masterpiece, by 
the way. of unreadableness) we have: 

Pythafforas said that this wpr/d wax UJke a itafft 
Where xskxay play their farts. — Dodsky, Iv. 31. 

Again. Malone refers to the Legend of Orpheus and 

Euridice, 151)7: 

Unhappy man . . . 
\Vho«e life a sad continual tragedy, 
Himself the actor, in the world, the stage. 
While as the acts are measured by his at;e. 

And Mr. Aldis Wright reminds us that, according to tra- 
dition, the motti> of tlie Glolje Theatre was Petronius' 
saying— Totus mundus agit histrionem, the sign of the 
house being a globe representing ^e world, supported 
by Hercules. (See Collier, HUtory of the Stage, iii. 238.) 



Compare, for the same idea, though not developed. Mer- 
chant of Venice, i. 1. 78, 79. 

67. Line 143: Ilii actg being SEVEN AGES.— Here, again. 
Shakespeare is reproducing a time-honoured idea. For 
the division of a man's life into seven stages the editors 
refer us to various authors. Hippocrates is rather vaguely 
appealed to. Malone reminds us of Sir lliomas Browne's 
chapter on the subject in his Vulgar Errors (iv. 2); and 
Staunton gives the following from Arnold's Chronicle: 

The vij Ages of Ma liuinR; I the World. 

"The fbrst age"— I modify the spelling— " is infancy and 
lasteth from the birth unto Vllth year of age. llie Ilnd 
is childhood and I'lidureth unto XV year age. The Ilird 
age is adolescence and endureth unto XXV year age. 
The I Vth age is youtli and endureth unto XXXV year age. 
The Vth age is manhood and endureth unto L year age. 
The Vlth is elde and lasteth unto LXX year age. The 
Vllth age of man is crepil and endureth unto death." 
Henley says: " I have seen more than once an old print. 
The Stage of Man's Life, divided into seven ages. As em- 
blematical representations of this sort were formerly 
stuck up. l)oth for ornament and instruction, in the gen- 
erality of houses, it is probable that Shakespeare took his 
hint from thence" (See Var. £d. vi. pp. 520, 521, and the 
Intnxluction to Clarendon Press ed.). It is pretty clear 
that the conception was as familiar to Shakespeare's con- 
temporaries as it is now to us througli the poet's own 
lines, and it is (luite immaterial when exactly he first 
came across the thought Such ideas belong to ever}' 
man; the use made of them is everything— originality 
counts for little. 

68. Line 143: with a woeful ballad.— "BaUat or ballad, 
says Professor Hales, in a note on the Areopagitica ("com- 
posing in a higher straine than their owne souldierly 
ballats and roundels"), " is by no means confined in older 
usage to its present meaning of a certain kind of popular 
narrative poem. It came to be so confined, I think, only 
in the last century on the revival of mediaeval literature. 
In the older writers it means a song of any sort ... No 
doubt it originally denoted a dance-song, and is cognate 
with our ball (a dance-party), balUt, etc., from Low Lat 
ballare, Ital. ballare, to dance." For the less limited use 
of the word compare Midsummer Night's Dream, iv. i. 
221: "I will get Peter Quince to write a ballad of this 
dream." The first half of the present line we may illus- 
trate by Cymbeliue, i. 6. 66, 67: 

he/nmaces 
The thick sighs from hiui. 

69. Line 158: Into the lean and slipper'd PANTALOON.— 
Tlie allusion here i» to the contemi)orary Italian stage, 
where "Don Pantaleone" (the old man deceived by his 
young wife) was one of the four stock characters, the 
other three 1>eing the Doctor. Harlequin, and Coviello, the 
Sharper. "There is," says Warburton (Var. Ed. vi. 410), 
"a greater beauty than appears at first sight in this image. 
He is here comparing human life to a »tage play of seven 
acts. The sixth he calls the lean and glipjtered pantaloon, 
alluding to that general character in Italian comedy, called 
II Pantaldne; one who is a thin emaciated old man in 
alippert; and well designed, in that epithet, because Fan- 
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taldne is the only character that acts in tliffperM." War- 
burton's philology I do not guarantee. According to the 
editors Pantalone was properly applied to a Venetian, 
and St Pantaleon was the patron saint of Venice. As 
to parallel allusions, Capell quotes from a play entitled 
The Travels of Three English Brothers, first printed in 
1007, where, in a d.'alo^fue between an Italian Harlequin 
and Kemp (the actor) we have: 

Nar/. Marry sir, first we will have an old PaMfaloutu. 
Kemf. Some Jealous coxconibe. 
//.ir/. KiKht 

A less recondite reference, which seems to have escaped 
the commentators, occurs in Middleton's The Spanish 
Gipsy, iv. 2. 65, 66: 

Play him up hi|;h; not itke a pautalocn. 

But hotly, nobly. —Works (BuUen's ed.), vL 196. 

70. Lines 177, 178: 

Thy tooth it not 90 keen, 

Becawte thou art not neen. 
Why because f Is the second line as the text stands a 
logical explanation of the preceding one? I confess I 
cannot help suspecting some corruption. Accepting the 
Folio reading we must iuteri>rct with Johnson: " thy rude- 
ness gives the less pain, as thou art not s^n, as thou art 
uii enemy that dost nut brave us with thy presence, and 
whose uukindness is thert- fure not aggravated by insult" 
But this, to my mind, is very forced and feeble. On the 
other hand, none of the emendations can be regarded 
as at all satisfactory. Tliey are: "l*hou causest not that 
teen " (Hanmer); ' ' because thou art foreseen " (Staunton); 
"As griefs that are not seen" (Cruces Shalcesperianse, p. 113); 
with others, amongst which we may pick out Warburton's, 
"because thou art not nheen," i.e. smiling, shining. War- 
burton's sense of the ridiculous was not abnormally acute 
He prefaced his proposal with the remark: "Without 
doubt, Shalupeare wrote the line thus." But critics still 
have their doubts on the subject 

71. Line 187: Though thuu the waten WARP.— Etymolo- 
gically irarp contains two ideas: "to throw, cast." and 
" to twist out of shape " (Skeat). The former has survived 
in German werfen; the latter— Johnson's sonorous defini- 
tion is worth giving: "to change from the true situation 
liy intestine motion"— underlies most passages where the 
English verb occurs. Take, for instance. Shakespeare's 
use of the word, in The Winter's Tale, i. 2. 304, 365: 

This is strange: methinks 
My favour here bef^ins to warp; 

i.e. is going amiss, is losing its true nature. 

Again, Lear, iiL 6. 56, 57: 

And here 's another, whose war/ J looks proclaim 
What store her heart is made on ; 

SO Measure for Measure, iii. 1. 140-143: 

Whatshouldl think? 
Heaven shield my mother play'd my father fair! 
I -or such a vsurftd slip of wilderness 
Ne'er issued from his blood ; 

where icarped obviously -"contrary to his father's na- 
ture;" " twisted out of all likeness to." Later on in this 
play. iii. 3. 89, 90, the word is applied to wood that 
shrinks: "then one of you will prove u shrunk panel, 
and like green timber icarjt. warp;" that is, get out of 
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place, become awry. The word having this sense, it Is 
perfectly appropriate in the present passage, whether it 
was intended to suggest the action of frost npon the 
water, or the ruffiing effect of wind passing over the sur- 
face, and, as it were, twisting the broad expanse from its 
natural calm. 

ACT III. Scene 1. 

72. Lines 1-12.— The idea of banishing the elder brother 
in this way is taken from Lodge. 

78. Line 0: Seek him with eatuffe.— Alluding presumably 
to Luke XV. ver. 8: " if she lose one piece doth (she) not 
Ught a candle . . . and seek diligently till she find it?" 

74. Line 17: Make an extent upon hit hou$e and 
tonif«.— Referring to this passage, Lord Campbell re^ 
marks (Shakespeare's Legal Acquirements, p. 42) that 
here " a deep technical knowledge of law is displayed, 
however it may have been acquired. The usurping 
Duke, Frederick, wisliing all the real property of Oliver 
to be seized, awards a writ of extent against him. in 
the language which would be used by the Lord Chief 
Baron of the Court of Exchequer. An extendi faciat ap- 
plying to house and lauds, as a fieri facia* would apply 
to goods and chattels, or a capiat ad tatitfaciendum to 
the person." For a similar use of the expression in litera- 
ture cf. Wit Without Money, iii. 2: 

Mark me; widows 
Are long extents in lav upon men's livinj^ 

—Beaumont and Fletcher, Works, vol. L p. iS?. 

The verb extend, in same sense, occurs in A New Way t4> 

Fay Old DebU, V. 1: 

but when 

This manor is eztemUd to my use. 

You 'II speak in an humbler key. 

—Works, p. 4i3 

ACT III. SCKNK 2. 

75. Line 1.— We come now to what is in some respects 
tlie crown of Shakespeare's lighter lyric comedy, the forest 
love-scenes of this i>erfect play. How sliould these scenes 
be conceived and played? Are we to regard them as 
simple comedy, or as comedy touched by something 
deeper? Fortunately, the question has lieen aske<I and 
answered by one of our greatest dramatic artists: "It 
was surely a strange perversion which assigned Rosalind, 
as at one time it had assigned Portia, to actreues whose 
strength Iny only in comedy. Even the Joyous buoyant 
side of her nature could hardly have Justice done to it 
in their hands ; for that is sn inextricably mixed with 
deep womanly tenderness, with an active intellect dis- 
ciplined by fine culture, as well as temi>ered by a certain 
native distinction, that a mere comedian couhl not give 
the true tone and colouring even to her playfulness and 
her wit. Thote foreiat geenet bettteen Orlando and heneif 
are not, an a comedy actrrst uwtld Ite apt to make thew. 
merely pleatant fooling. At the core of all that Bosalind 
says and does, lies a passionate love as pure and all-a1»- 
sorbing as ever swayed a woman's heart. Surely it was 
the finest and boldest of all devices, one on which only a 
Shakespeare could have ventured, to put his heroine into 
such a position that she could, without revealing her own 
secret, prol>e the heart of her lover to the very liottoro, 
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and 8o aasare herself that the love which possessed her 
own being was as completely the master of his. Neither 
could any but Shakespeare have so carried out this daring 
design, that the woman, thus rarely placed for gratifying 
the impulses of her own heart, and testing the sincerity 
of her lover's, should come triumphantly out of the or- 
deal, charming us, during the time of probation, by wit, 
by fancy, by her pretty womanly waywardnesses playing 
Hke summer lightning over her throbbing tenderness of 
heart, and never in the gayest sallies of her happiest 
moods losing one grain of our respect No one can study 
this play without seeing that, through the guise of the 
brilliant-witted boy, Shakespeare meant the charm of the 
high-hearted woman, strong, tender, delicate, to make 
itself felt Hence it is that Orlando ftnds the spell which 
heavenly Rosalind' had thrown around him, drawn 
hourly closer and closer, he knows not how, while at the 
same time he has himself been winning his way more 
and more into his mistress' heart Thus, when at last 
Rosalind doffs her doublet and hose, and appears arrayed 
for her bridal, there seems nothing strunge or unmeet in 
this somewhat sudden consummation of what has been 
in truth a lengthened wooing. The actress will, in my 
opinion, fail signally in her task, who shall not suggest 
all this, who shall not lea%'e upon her audience the im- 
pression that, when Rosalind resumes her state at her 
father's court, she will bring into it as much grace and 
dignity, as by her bright spirits she had brought of sun- 
shine and cheerfulness into the shades of the forest of 
Arden " (Some of Shakespeare's Female Characters, pp. 
2d5. 296). 

76. Line 2: thrice erotnied qiuen of night; i.e. as Luna, 
Diana, and Hecate. Cf. Horace's "diva triformit," Odes, 
bk. L xxii. 4. 

77. Line 10: The fair, the chcute, and UNEXPRKSSIVE 
the; i.f. "inexpressible;" only here in Shakespeare. The 
editors naturally refer to Milton's Hymn on the Nativity: 

Harping with lou<l and solemn quire. 

With unex^esmt notes to heaven's new born heir 

%o also Lycidas, 176: "and hears the unezpremve nuptial 
song;" where Warton suggests that the adjective was 
coined by Shakespeare. Cf. Todd's Milton, vol. vi. p. 13. 

78. Line 31: may complain of good breeding; i.e. of 
Dot having had. of the want of, good breeding. Hanmer 
print<f<l '*bad breeding." Warburton '*gro8H breeding;" 
but no change is necessary. 

79. Line 55: and their PELLS . . . are greasy.— Fell is 
here used correctly for the hide or skin with the hair 
still on. Cotgrave gives "skin; fell, hide, or pelt" as an 
equivalent for "peau." Compare Lear. v. 3. 24: 

The eood-jrears shall devour them, flesh and /"ell. 

So, too, Macbeth, v. 6. 11-13: 

and my fell n( hair 
Would at a dism.-il treatise rouse and stir 
As life were in *t. 

80. Line 66: perfum'd with CIVET. —Compare the fol- 
lowing passage from Stub1)es, Anatomy of Abuses: " Is not 
this a certen sweete Pride to have civet, muske, s^veete 
powders, fragrant Pomanders, odorous perfumes, and 
such like, whereof the smel may be felt and perceived. 



not only all over the house or place, where they be 
present (he is speaking of women's extravagant use of 
scentsX but also a stone's cast of almost, yea, the bed 
wherin they have laid their delicate bodies, the places 
where they have sate, the clothes, and thinges which 
they have touched, shall smell a weeke, a moneth, and 
more, after they begon. But the prophet Enaias telleth 
them, instead of their Pomanders, musks, eiretii, balmes. 
sweet odours and perfumes, they shall have stench and 
horrour in the nethermost hel " (New Shak. Soc. Reprint, 
part i. p. 77). Compare Much Ado, note 196. 

81. Line 100: But the FAIR of Rosalind. — For fair = 
fairness cf. Venus and Adonis, 1085. 1086: 

But when Adonis lived, sun and shnrp .tir 
I.urk'd like two thieves, to rob him of his/hir. 

Again. Comedy of Errors, ii. 1. 08, 00: 

My <Iecayed^i ir 
A sunny look of hib would soon repair. 

But the use of the word is common. Compare L4*vc s 
Labour's Lost, note 81. 

82. Line 103: butter-icomen's RANK to market; i r. tlie 
verses follow one upon another, as regular and monoton- 
ous as a cavalcade of butterwomen trotting along to 
market This seems to me quite satisfactory, and I d<i 
not understand why the passage sliould have raised 
so much discussion. Of the proposed emendations Mr. 
Aldls Wright's rack is teni])ting. He quotes from Cot- 
grave: ** Amble: an amble, pace, raeke; an ambling, or 
racking pace; a smooth, or easie gate;" and ambler {the 
verb): "to amble, pace, raeke." The objection, perhaps, 
to rack is that the word appears to have implied smooth, 
easy motion, which would l)e complimentary, and conse- 
quently in the present case somewhat inappropriate. 
Hanmer suggested rate. 

83. Line 119: Thin in the very FALSE GALLOP.— E\i- 
dently a proveibial expression. Maloue (luotes (Var. £d. 
vi. p. 423) from Nash's Apolo^ie of Pierce Pennilesse (1603): 
" I would trot a faUe gallop through the rest of his 
ragged verses, but that if I should retort the rime doggrell 
aright. I must make my verses (as he does his) run hob- 
bling, like a brewer's cart upon the stones, and obsen'e 
no measure in their feet " Compare, too, Much Ado. iii. 

4. 03, 04: 

Brttf. What pace is this that thy tongue keeps? 

Afitrj^. Sot a/ttltf i^allof. 

The idea, no doubt, is that of a horse thrown out of its 
paces (d^traqu^). and moving with a Jerky, Irregulnr 
amble. Shakespeare is thinking of the same thing when 
he writes, I. Henry IV. iii. 1. 1S3-13.S: 

And that would set my teeth nothinj; on ed|;e, 

Nothinf^ so much rt.r wmrt'vjf foetry. 

Tit like the for^d gait c/*i shuffltng nag. 

84. Line 129.— For the same piece of wonl-play compare 

Timoii of Athens, iv. 3. .S07-^l(): 

A pern. Dost hate a medlar f 
Tim. Ay, thouf^h it look like thee. 

Apem. An tlinu hailst hatctl meddlers sooner, thou shouldst have 
love<l thyself Ixilter now. 

85. Line 140: BUCKLES in hi* huw of age; i.e. "con- 
fines," "encompasses." We have a similar use of the 
word in Troilus and Cressida, ii. 2. 28-31: 
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it Alalanla'i hteU," Eilhrr Ibe puet w 
1. or CiM AlaUinta (tOOil lor him M ■ (XI 
nlmliliDeu, but «1M of «u uid (nca 
one eiplaini, MpDy (ugj^Uiii Ui*t Sh*ll 

Ovid, UeUmarpbotei, i.: 



■7. Line 163:0 mart ^iitb fclfitEkI— Tbe Folioiraul 
Juyittr, which leeniB In me iheer DOiiMtue; the correc- 
tion, pulpiltr, Hu made bf ill. .'^peddlng; It hu been 
adopted In the Olobe edillon. ind I Itiluic deKrvedlj 
iltos eililon print the Kolio reiding. 



I mentioni in old gime Hoop and Hidf. and tbe cdlton 
parallel the phraH in our teit bf the not anlamUiKT. ud. 

I In BDie, lileotkal, eipmiloiu— "out ul all tty' "wllb- 
ontallcrr." WiOiOulartatinopct Vnacblumptr.kBup- 

' lfV.CODjh, ±c. 

n. Line 207; a Soutkia aj ifMonry.— That la. " Dc' 
laj another minate and I ihall have a thoaiaad qlmdoui 
to aik /ou. thall. In tact. Im eaibaridDiI upon 1 pvrtnt 
luwan of diKoverj." Tben It no need to admit into the 
text any change, though WurtMirton'a "cj/' diacoTecr" u 
I ntber Ingenioui, the leue tben beini;, " it yoa delay ii]e 

from diKOKFry at the SnulA-am ia." 

K. Line 138: GAIUIAKTIIA'B msuM.— II ti niperfluonii, 

peihapi, lo note Ibal Gar^iUius -wn (he glut In RabrJiii 

I who twaUowed Hie pllghmi Jn I ilngte mouthtul. Ur. 

Aldli Wright appoeltely qnoto> (roni Colgrare: -Gtoiv^a- 

pany. From the Ant we find that •'GargaaUka hit pro- 
pheaie" wai entered on April «tb, ISSi, and "A boohe 
cntltuled, the hitlorie of tiargai'taa.' OD Dec. ttb, ISN. 






.'-Koial 



ie Pythagorean 



For a ilmllar i 
j Id Hli Hnniour. li. t-. ■ 
' tunibrel-alop of youn » 
I luck; your Garagautua I 
I In couuectluu with the 



ibnaon, "laaverj , 



eil lB>ly. She alludei 
1 teachei that Kiula ti 
jther, and relutea (liat lu Ilia time >he vu an Irith 
nd by lome metrical charm waa rhymed to death." 
nn^eptibiUty o[ Irlih rata, in the ilitcenth and leven- 
h centurie*. to the InllDeDce of Tene li repeatedly 
sd to. The eilltote have brought together Tariona 
tocea to thit Intereatlng fact In natural hlatoir. 
Qrey <N'otea, vol. L) quote! (ram Randolph. The 



iddney'i Apologie fur Toelry (Arber'a Reprint, p. TS}: 
t I., bee driucn by a Poets yeraea to hang hiniiellc, 
'u dealh, aa la lay.l to be doona In Ire. 



whiuh 



1 In the newapape 
lo detcribe living pt 



o nil II 



ncomparable biographer, 
'there wai a whiinilol 
applying Shaheapeare'l 



le ot Ualin 



ere admirably atlnpted. 
ley were afterward* m.1- 
ibody aaid tu Johnion, 



applied 



The fancy took ao much, thi 
tected Into a pamphlet f 

'Yea (laid he), I have. I thoald haie beet 
left out- He tlien repented what had bee 
hUn — / mujt borrow QaragaalvA't laoiifK. 

obliged to eiplain It to her, which had lomething 
awkward and ludicnua effect. Why. madam. It 
reference to me. ai uaing bin wordi, which nqnli 
mouth of a giant to pnmnnnce them. Garayanlia 



1. III. 1. 



0.iS7> J 



land." 

M. Line SM: ant ofnH noopiso; it beyonil all mea- 
aureorrwkoning. Wo hate the word In Henry V. il. i. tost 
•■Tlint aduilriitlon <ll.l not honp at tUeni," whetfl, aa hero, 
Theobald clianijvd to tbe form trhaqi. Narei comparea 
an ohl eipniahin, " There "» no ho," iiiioting from Naah'a 
Lenten Rtiiftui " Thfr€'iaahoaiili him; hiit once hartned 
that, be will nrvilei ha a nun of warn-." Bo, too, with an 
ulwiciualy plnyfiil nlr ot antlquarianUm, Swift writee to 



(I:-tl 



ll^ilUwell (llledon 



ri-halc Word!, a 



, SaroiranCtia In tbe 

I. a little afterwanlt. repeated hU larcaim on Keurick. 
which wai received with applauae. he aaked. ■ Who lald 
thatl'and on my luddenly anawerinn Oanganlua. he 
looked aeriou^ which wai a aufflclent indication that he 
did not wiah It lobe kept np '"(Bora-ell. ed. Birbeek Hill. 
Oxford, 1837, Tol III. pp. 456. !S7J Tlioie who have ac'n 
Ople*! portrait of Johninn will appreciate the lltrril 
applicability ot Oargaiiiva (not <fn''<i^nlua) at deacHp- 
ttre ot hia remarkable f aca 
as. Line 267: Cry Mia! le thy ttttgut; Li hold In, 
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rettrain; a teim borrowed from riding. Compare Vcnni 

and Adonia, 283. 284: 

What recketh he his rider's aniny stir, 

Hu* lia»eriii{r " HUla," or his " Stand. I say "? 

It seems to have been used also in calling up a pack of 
honnds; cl Thierry and Theodoret* IL 2: 

Not toKlay ; the weather 

b grown too warm; besides, the dogs are spent: 

We 'U take a cooler morning. Let 's to horse. 

And halloo in the troop. —Works, vol ii. p. ^\l. 

Perhaps, however, "troop" is equivalent^ in modem 
phrase, to "the hunt." 

M. Lines 261: / tmm/d ting my tong trithout a BURDBir. 
—Commenting on a passa^ of considerable musical in- 
terest that occors in the Two Gentlemen of Verona (i. 2. 
79-90), Mr. Chappell (I'upular Music of the Olden I'ime, 
p. 222) remarlcs that " the burden of a song, in the old 
acceptation of the word, was the base, foot, or under- 
song. It was sung throughout, and not merely at the 
end of the verse." Eventually burden came to have the 
general sense of "ditty." For its original and correct use 
cf. Chaucer: 

This Soropnour b-ir to him a stif burdoun. 
Was never trompe of half so gret a soun. 

So in Much Ado, iii 4 43, 44: "Hap's into Light o' 
love; that goes without a burden: do you sing it, and 
I'll dance it." As to derivation, from French bottrdon, a 
drone-bee, humming of bees, drone of a bagpipe; probably. 
says .Skeat, of imitative origin. Also spelt burthen. 

96. Line 289: rbign; i.e. the so-called "posy rings;" to 
inscribe a motto or "posy" within the hoop of the 
betrothal ring was not an unusual thing. See Merchant | 
of Venice, v. 1 147-160, and compare note 355 of that play. 
So Hamlet, ili. 2. 162: ' Is this a prologue, or the posy qf 
a ringf Allusions outside Shakespeare are common 
enough; e.g. Herrick, in the Ilesperides, has: 

What fositt/or our rvrtUing rUtgs^ 

What gloTes we 11 ^ive and ribbonings. I 

And Enphnes (quoted by Mr AUlis Wright): "Writing 
yonr iudgments as yon do the ptme* in your rings, which 
are alwayes next to the finger" (Ariwr's ed. p. 221X 

9a Line 290: / antneer yon right pawtep CLOTH.— As 
to these painUd doths, a full explanation will be found in 
ray note on Troilus and Cre^sida, v. 10. 47. Compare also 
1. Henry TV. note 206. To the paMnges there given add 
Lttcrece, 244. 245: 

Who fears a sentence or an old man's saw 

Shall by ik fainted cloth l>e kept in awe. 

For the form of the expression, cf. Twelfth N'ight, i. 6. 115: 

he speaks nothing but madman : fie on him ! 

anil Henry V. v. 2. 156: 

I speak to thee plain soldier. 
For right in this sense compare line 103 above: " it is the 
ritght butter- women's rank to market" 

97. Line 315: Do you hear, forester}—" Not for the world 
would she have Orlando recognise her in her unmaidenly 
guise; but now a sudden impulse determines her to riitk 
all. and even to turn it to account as the means of testing 
hi* love. Boldness must lie her friend, and to avert his 
snitpicion, her only courw is to put on a 'swashing and a 



martial outside,' and to speak to him 'like a saucy lackey 
and under that habit play the knave with him.' He must 
not be allowed for an instant to surmise the hidden 
woman's fear that lies in her heart Besides, it is only by 
resort to a rough and saucy greeting and manner that she 
could master and keep under the trembling of her voice, 
and the womanly tremor of her limbs. I always gave her 
'Do you hear, forester?' with a defiant air" (Some of 
Shakespeare's Female Characters, pp. 322, 323X 

98. Line 389 : in which CAGE qf RUSHES. —In the Trans- 
actions of the New Shakspere Society, 1877-1879, p. 463, 
it is ingeniously suggested that Roi^alind is laughingly 
alluding to the custom of marrying with a rush-ring, a 
custom to which Shakespeare refers in All 's Well That 
Ends Well. ii. 2. 24: "as Tib's rush for Tom's forefinger." 
That rings were often made of rushes the poets perpetu- 
ally remind us; e.g. Chapman in The Gentleman Usher, iv. : 

Rushes make true-love knot;*, rushes nuike rings; 

and Fletcher (?) in the Two Noble Kinsmen, iv. 1. 88, 89: 

Rings she made 
Of rushes that grew by. 

99. Line 398: your hose should he UNOARTER'D.— So 
Ophelia describes Hamlet, ii. 1. 78-80: 

I^ord Hauilet, with his doublet all unbraced; 
No hat upon his head; his stoekin-^s foul'd, 
L'n^.ttfer'd — 

Malvolio, on the other hand, would l)e "strange, stout, 
in yellow stockings and croM-t/urfered " (Twelfth Night, 
ii. 5. 180). 

100. Line 390: your shoe untied.— Yor a r^suni^ of the 
appropriate love-symptoms, Steevens refers us to Hey- 
wood's Fair Maid uf Tlie Exchange: 

No, by my trnth, if every tale of love. 

Or love itself, or fool-bewitching beauty, 

M.ike me cross-arm myself; study ay-mes: 

Defy my hatband ; tread beneath my feet 

Shoe-sttings and g^^ers ; practiM: in my g^Iass 

Distressed l>>ok>»— 

—Vol. ii. (ed. 1874). p. 16. 

Compare also p. 20 of the same volume. 

101. Line 401: you are ra^Arr P(HNT-I»EVISE.— Compare 
Love's LalK)ur's Lost, v. 1. 21: 

Such Insociablc and /i>i>//-fl/Ir:'iJ# companions; 

and Twelfth Night, ii. 5. 176: 

I will be foinl-dfi'ise the very man. 

The derivation is obvious -jtwi/t/ de vice: hence meaning 
" precise." See, also, Love's Labour s Lost, note 140. 

02. Line 421: a l»ARK house and a WUlFos MADMEN 
rf«.— Everybody will recollect Malvolio's epistle: "By tlie 
Lord, madam, you wrong me, an«l the world shall know 
it: though you have put me into darkness" (Twrlftli Night, 
V. 1. 312); and same play, same scene, 340. 3o0: 
Why have you siiffer'd me to l>e imprison'il, 
AV/V in .1 dari house, visited by the priest. 

So Comedy of Err(»r», v. 1. 240-243: 

They fell upon n»e. hoiinil me, bore me tlit-nce, 
Anil in .1 d.trt :\iu\ dankish z-anlt at home 
They left mc. 

103. Lines 427-445. — .\ paH««ngc which the onlinary reader 
might pass by without r»i»4^rving in it anything very 
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n'^ioeaUe: bat which U rich In opportmiitiet And come- 
'laentljr In difllctiltleft. Compare the folloving crltldnB: 
"In the range of ;$hjike«pearUn comedy there is probably 
no poMa;^ that denian'li more subtle treatment In the 
Sf/tress than this. lU^salind's erery faculty is quickened 
l»y delight, and this delight breaks out into a bitter pic- 
ture of all the way vanl cjcinettiriineaB that has ever been 
impute*] to her sex. .She rushes into this rein of humor- 
ous detraction, in onler to keep up the show of curing 
Orlando of his passion by a picture of some of their 
'giddy offences.' Note the aptness, the exquisite sug- 
gest! renesa and variety of every epithet, which, woman 
as she is, she is irresistilily moved to illustrate and enforce 
by suitable changes of intonation and expression. But 
note also, m reaily is her intelligence, that she does not 
forget to keep up the illusion alKiut herself, by throwing 
in the phrase, that ' b^^ys as well as women are for the 
most part cattle of this colour.' All the wit, the sarcasm, 
bubble up, sparkle after sparkle, with bewildering rapid- 
ity. Can we wonder that they should work a charm upon 
Orlando? ... I need Si'arcely say how necessary it is 
for the actress in this scene, while carrying it through 
with a vivacity and dash that shall avert from Orlando's 
mind every suspicion of her sex, to preserve a refinement 
of tone and manner suitable to a woman of Rosalind's 
high station and cuUureil intellect; and by occasional 
tenderness of accent anil sweet persuasiveness of look to 
indicate how it is that, even at the outset, she establishes 
a hold upon Orlando's feelings, which in their future 
intercourse in the forest deepens, without his being sen- 
sibly conscious of it. his love for the Rosalind of his 
dreams. I never ajiproaihed this scene without a sort of 
pleasing dread, so strongly did I feel the difficulty and 
the importance of striking the true note in it Yet when 
once engage<l in this scene, I was lK>me along I knew not 
how. I'he situation, in its very strangeness, was so 
ilelightful to my imagination, that from the moment 
when I took the assurance from Orlando's words to 
Jaijues, that his love was as absolute as woman could 
desire, I seemeil if) lose myself in a sense of exquisite 
enjoyment. A tlirill passed through me; I felt my pulse 
Iwat quicker; my very feet seemed to dance under me. 
. . . Of all the scenes In this extiuisite play, while this 
is the mr>st wonderful, it is for the actress certainly the 
most difficult" (Some of Shakespeare's Female Characters, 
pp. 327-320). 

lOi. Line 439: to a Lrvixo hummtr qf madixen.—^ 
tliv Folio, and I hardly think we are Justified in changing 
to the more obvious "loving humour." "Living" 
( = actual) gives good sense: the "mad humour of love" 
ended in r^nl madness. 

106. Line 443: take upon mf to icagh your LIVER.— See 
Love's Lal>our's Lont. note 113. 

106. Line 455: Xay, you munt call me Roaalind.— 
The idea that Orlando sliould n>gard the pseudo Rosa- 
lind, i.e. Ganymede, as the real Rosalind, Is "conveyed" 
from I>Mlge. Compare the following:— "Assoone as they 
hn«l taken their repast, Rosader. giving them thankes 
for his good cheeare, would have been gone; but Qanl- 
niude. that was loath to let him passe out of her presence, 
bi'fc'an thus: Nuy, forrester, quoth she, if tliy busines l>e 
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not the greater, seeing thoa aaist thoa art ao deeply 
in k>ve, let me see bow thoa canst wooc; I will repre- 
sent Roaalynde, and thoa shalt bee as tboa art. Boaader; 
see In some amoroas cglogne, how, if Boaalynd were 
present, how thoa coaldst coart her; and while we sing 

I of love. Aliena shall tone her pipe, and fdaie os melodie. 
Content, (qaoth Soaader.)" Then follows a "wooing 
eglogue betwixt Boaalynde and S4Mailer,* after which the 
narrative is reaamed. "Truth, gentle swalne, Eoaader 
hath his Rosalynde; bat aa Ixion had Jano, who, thininng 
to poasease a goddesse, only imbraced a clowd: in these 
imaginary fruitions of fancie I resemble the birds that 
fed themselves with Zeaxis painted grapea ... so fareth 

; it with me, who to feed my self with the hope of my 
mistres favors, soothe my selfe in thy sates, and onely is 
conceipt reape a wished for content; but if my foode bee 

' no better than such amoroas dreames, Venus at the yeares 
end, shal find me bat a leane lover. Yet do I take these 
follyes for high fortunes, and hope these fained affections 
do devine some unfained ende of ensuing fanciea. Ami 
thereupon (<iuoth Aliena) He play the priest: from this 
daye forth Ganimeile shall call thee husband, and thou 
shalt cal Ganimede wife, and so weele have a nuuriage. 
Content (quoth Rosader) and langht Content (quoth 
Ganimede) and chaunged as red as a rose: and so with 
a smile and a blush, they made up this Jesting match, 
that after proved to be a marriage In earnest. Rosader 
full little thinking hee had wooed and woonne his Rosa- 
lynde" (Collier, vol L pp. r(K-75X 

ACT III. Scene 3. 

107. Line 3: doth my timple FEATURE content you1-\ 
think the correct explanation of these words is that 
given In the Transactions of the Xew Shakspere Society 
—for 1877-0, pp. 101-1(»— vix. that feature is used in the 
not uncommon sense "composition," "writing;" this 
agre^ fairly well with what follows. 

10& Line 8: among the Goths.— Shakespeare is guilty 
of what Malone deplores as "a poor quibble ** on goaU 
and Gothm; also, as the editors observe, capricious is a 
double entendre. For the story of Ovid's baniahment the 
Tristia may, or may not, be consulted. 

109. Line 10: iirHoirfe(/f7e ILL-INHABITED.— Apparently 
the sense is "ill-lodged," but no satisfactory instance of 
a parallel use of " inhabited " Is given. The reference, 
of course, is to the familiar story of Bancis and Philemon. 
See Much Ado, note 02. 

110. Line 22: the truest poetry is the most feigning.— 
We are reminded of Sidney's Apologie for Poetrie, where, 
as Professor Arber puts It, the poet man-oMetters "Is 
really defending the whole art and craft of Feigning. " See 
Arber's Reprint of the Apologie, with his Introduction. 

111. Line 58: Ilomsf E'benso.— I have retained here the 
ordinarily-received reading, though at least one of the 
suggested alternatives, that of Spedding. is worth men- 
tioning— Honw are not tor poor men alone. 

112. Line 64: Here comes SIR 0<<'eer. —The title sir 
was given to those who were Bachelors of Arts of any 
university; it was meant, no doubt, as an eqoiralent for 
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the "Domimu** which itill partially lurvivei at Cam- 
bridge. For its lue compare Fletcher's Muntieur lliomaa, 
V. 3. Ute: 

Get yon afore, and stay me at the Chapel 

CkMc by the Nunnery; there you khall find a night-priest« 

Little Sir Hugh. 

— Dyce's Beaumont and Fletcher, vii. 398. 

So again in the same writer's The Pilgrim, iv. 2. middle: 

Oh, that Sir Nicholas now, our priett were here. 

—UtSM/Ttt, viii. p. 68. 

In Shakespeare, of course, we have Sir Hugh Evans 
(Merry Wives of Windsor), and in Love's Labour 's Lost, 
"Sir Nathaniel, a Curate." 

lis. line 81: and the falcon her bells.— Compare 
III. Henry VL L L 47, iS, and nute 46 of that play. And 
Lacrece, 500-611, where the idea is brought out more 
clearly: 

So under his insulting falchion Uc\ 
Harmless Lucretia, markini; what he teOs 
With treniblini; fear, as/trm/i he.irs/aic0H's Nits. 

Strictly \ht falcon was the female Imwk, tlie "tercel" 
the male bird; the distinction is seen in a passage in 
Troilos and Cressida, iiL 2. 57, 58: "The falcon as the 
tercel, for all the ducks i' the river." Compare the note 
on that passage. 

114. Line 101: tireet OUcer.— In the lKK>ks, says 
Steevens. of the Stationers' Company, August 6, 1584, 
was entered, by Richard Jones, the ballad of 

" O Sweeft Otyttr 
Leave roe not behinde thee." 

ApUn. "The answere of Stccetc Otyoer." Again, in 
1586: " O Sicfcte Olyter altered to ye Scriptures. " The 
Mme old ballad is alluded to in Ben Jonson's Underwoods, 
IxiL 70: 

All the mad Kolands, and rhtrt Oiivers. 

— /*« Jixtcratii*H h/^w l-'ulcait. 

Compare, too, Gilford's note <»n Every ^ian in llis 
Humour, iii. 8: 

" Svrttt Oiiver' woul.l I could <lo thee any f^itod. 

—Ben Jon]K>n'k Works, rol. i. pp. 98. 99. 

115 Lines 104-100: Wind atray.— This fragment has 
))eeu needlessly changed about in various waya Farmer 
{imposed "Leave me not hthi /Ar^,"^" behind," and. to 
cumplete the rhyme, abbreviated "witli thee" to "wi 
thee." Collier's MS. Corrector gave: 

But Hfend away, 
BeKone, I say, 
I will not to wedding btnd thee. 

The .alterations are not happy. Touchstone, as Johnson 
IKiinted out, is in all probability quuting different imrts 
of the old song: why then make the end -lines of the two 
pieces correspond? As to iri/td, there is no difllculty: 
rrmc/ and "wend" arc cognate in meaning and origin, 
and tlie use of the former =" depart," is suflleiently at- 
tested by the line which Steevens cites from Ciesar and 
Pompey, 1607: 

H'imU we then, Antony, with this roy.il i]uecn. 

Dyce. too, compares The History of Pyranius and Thisbie: 
Thdt doone. away hee lemJei, as Aer of liell or Vulcan's thunder. 

ACT III. ScKNE 4. 

116. Line 0: Something broicner than JUDAS'tf.— In old 
tapestries Judas was always representetl witli tk red beard 
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and hair. For similar references compare Middleton's 
A Chaste Maid in Clieai>aide, iii. 2. 48-47: 

First Puritan. Sure that was Jadas then with the rtd heard. 

Second Pu ritan. —rtd ha ir. 

The brethren like it not, it consumes them mnch: 
'T is not the si&ters' colour. — Bullen's Ed. t. 5. 

Again, in Bonduca (by Fletcher alone?) we have a corporal 
with the grotesque name, Judas, who is spoken of (ii. 3) 
as: 

That hunt^ry fellow 

With the 1 t.i beard there. 

—Dyce's Beaumont and Fletcher, vol. v. p. 41. 

117. Line 17: a nun (\f winter's suferAood.— We must 
not pass over Tlieobald's amazing suggestion: "a nun 
of Winifred's sisterhood," the very last word, surely, in 
batlioa For eiitterhi-od, cf. Measure for Measure, i. 4. 5: 

Upon the sisterhusi. the votarists of Saint Claire. 

So Romeo and Juliet, v. 3. 157. 

118. Line 33: no stronger than the vcord of a TAPSTER. 
—The next words may l>e compared with Troilus and 
Cressida, 1. 2. 124, where scorn is thrown upon "a tapster's 
arithmetic;" and the same play, iii. 3 252, 253: "like an 
htfstess that hath no arithmetic but her brain to set 
down her reckoning." So. too, Love's Laliour 's Lost, i. 2. 
42, in rather the opposite sense: "I am ill at reckoning; 
it titteth the spirit of a tapster.' 

119. Line 46: as a Pi'isxT titter; i.e. "petty, having 
but the skill of a novice ' (Schmidt, Shakespeare Lexicon). 
Puisnij is the spelling uf the Folios and it is unneces- 
sary to change, with Malone, to the more usual puny. 
Derivation : Puny = puini = puisnij i.e. post natut^ 
"younger, bom after" (Cotgrave). The etymological 
sense of the word is well brought out in Milton's expres- 
sion "must appear . . . like a jmnie vith his guardian.' 
Richardson, tntb core, quotes from Bishop Hall: " If still 
this priviledge were ordinary left in the church, it were 
not a work tor jniisness, and novices, but for the greatest 
master and most learned, and eminently holy doctors." 

ACT III. SCENK 5. 

120. Line 5: Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck. 
-For fall =ltt faU. cf. Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 1: 

(ih, when 
Her twinning cherries shall their sweetnessySt// 
l*(>on thy tdktcful li{>v. 

So Lucrece, 1551: 

I'or every tear hc/attt a Trojan bleeds. 

121. Line 7: Than he that DIES and UVES by bloody 

drops; i.e. his whole life long, from the cradle to tlie 

grave, is an executioner. The reversal of the natural 

order is not very uncommon; e.g. Dyce quotes from 

Barclay's Ship of Fooles, foL 07, 1570: 

He is a foole. .ind so shall he dyf and Int, 
That thinketh him wise, and yet can be nothinf;. 

Steevens, of course, is afraid that "our bard is at his 
fl nibbles again." 

122. Line 13: Who iJiut their coward gates on ATiiMlES; 
i.e. motes in the sunbeams, says Mr. Aldis Wright, 
who quotes the following definition of the word in C«K'k- 
eram's Dictionarie: "A mote flying in the sunnc-lienmes: 
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anything so small that it cannot be made lease." In the 
Faithful Friend, iv. 4, we have: 

Titus. To tell thee truth, not wonders, for no eye 
Sees thee but standi ainazid, and would turn 
His cryMal humour into atomtes. 

— Ueaumunt and Fletcher, toL ir. p. a6^ 

Ereryone will remember ^lercutio's: 

O, then. I see <^ueen Mab hath been with you. 
She is the fairies' midwife, and khe comes 



Drawn with a team of little atomits. 

Compare, too, ill. 2. 245 of this play. 

123. Line ^: What— though you lugve no beauty.— So the 
Folios; the sense is not very good. On the other hand, 
the corrections "iome beauty," "mo beauty." arc equally 
unsatisfactory. 

124. Lines Hr2, 83: Dead shepherd, &c.— The reference 
is to Marlowe's Hero and Leander, 1606; there, in the first 
leatiad, we have: 

Where both deliberate, the bve is slight: 
Who ever loved that loved not at first slight. 

For Shakespeare's allusions to his great predecessor, see 
note on Troilus and Cressida, ii. 2. ttl, 82. Marlowe died 
in 1593, slain in a tavern-brawl. 

126. Line 108: That the old CABLOT once wai nuuter of. 
—Properly a diminutive form of Carle = Ceorl (A. S.), 
Churl; cf. German Karl. Here, as Douce says, the mean- 
ing is "rustic," "peasant." For Carl cf. Cymbeline, v. 

2, 4, 5: 

or could this car/, 

A very drudj^e of nature's, have subdued mcf 

So The Maid in the Mill. iii. 1. early: 

Obstreperous Ctir/, 
If thy throat's tempest could o'crtum my house. 
What satisfaction were it for thy chil<l? 

—Beaumont and Fletcher, vol. ix. p. 34a 

ACT IV. Scene 1. 

12$. Lines 10-20. —Shakespeare seems to be satirizing 
in tills speech a contemporary affectation to which he 
alludes elsewhere, the pretence, namely, of melancholy 
"only for wantonness." Compare King John, iv. i. 12-15, 
and see note 180 of that play. 

In the Queen of Corinth a character abruptly remarks 
(iv. L end): 

I ne'er repented anything yet in my life. 

And scorn to bei^in now. Come, let 's be mtianeholy. 

—Beaumont & Fletrher, v. 460. 

£:irle in his Micro-cnsmographie, or, A Peece of the 
World Discovered; in Essayes and Characters, has an 
amusing "study" of the "Discontented Man:" He is 
" vain glorious in the ostentation of his melancholy. His 
composure of himself is a studied carelesnesse with his 
annes a crosse, and a neglected hanging of his head and 
cloake, and he is as great an enemie to an hatband, as 
Fortune. ... if ho tume any thing, it is commonly one 
of these, either Friar, traitor, or mad-man" (Arbor's Re- 
print, pp. 27, 28). 

127. Line 14: %\or the ladji's, ichieh is mcE.—Niee often 
iMars the general sense of "squeamish." "super-subtle," 
"finicking." (Compare note on Troilus and (^sisida, 
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iv. 5. 250. Milton has: "But Uien all human learning 

and coutroversie in religions points must remove out of 

the world, yea, the Bible itself: for that of times relates 

blasphemy not nicely," i.e in a straightforward, un- 

sqiioamish manner (Areopagitica, Hale's Ed. p. 19X A 

laie use of the word in this sense ocean in Cowper's 

Task, iL 256: 

That no rude savour maritime iirrade 
The nose of nice noUltty. 

We may remember, too. Swift's definition of a "nice 
man." 

128. Lines 33-41.— With the general drift of Bosalhid's 
satirical sketch we may compare the following from 
Ascham, whom we shall have occasion to quote lower 
down: "An other propertieof this our English Italian* 
is to be mervelous singular in all their matters: singular 
in knowledge, ignorant of nothyng: so singular in wise- 
dom (in their owne opinion) as scarse they counte the 
best counsellor the Frince hath comparable with them: 
(^mmon discoursen of all matters : buaie searchers of 
most secret affaires" (Scholemaster, Mayor's ed. pp. 80, 
00). And a closer parallel is given by Mr. Aldia Wright, 
who refers to Overbury's Characters (Works, Ed. Fairiiolt, 
p. 58), where the " Affectate Traveller" is thus described: 
" He censures all things by countenances, and shrugs, and 
speakes his own language with shame and lisping." 

129. Line 38: scarce think you have swam in a Q05- 
DOLA.— Tlie Fulioi have " Gundello." Johnson's comment 
is, " i.e. been at Venice, the seat at that time of all liceo- 
tiousness, where the young English gentlemen wasted 
their fortunes, debased their morals, and sometimes lust 
their religion." Many are the references in Elizabethan 
literature to the prevailing practice of travelling in Italy, 
a point upon which contemporary moralists are very 
eloquent. "I was once," says Ascham, "in Italie my 
selfe: but I thanke God, my abode there was but ix daj-s: 
and yet I sawe in that little tyme, in one citie, more 
libertie to sinne, than ever I hard tell of in our noble 
citie of London in ix yeare. I sawe, it was there as free 
to sinne, not onelie without all punishment, but also 
without any mans marking, as it is free in the citie of 
London to chose without all blame, whether a man lust 
to wear shoo or pantocle. " The " citie ** in question was 
Venice, concerning which Mayor in his masterly edition 
of the Scholemaster, p. 227, reminds us that there was 
a common proverb, quoted in one of Howell's Familiar 
Letters, to the effect that, " the first handsome teotnan 
that ever was made was made qf Venice Glass; which 
implies Beauty, but Brittleness withaL" The " Italian- 
uted Englishman " passed into a household word, and a 
very uncomplimentary one too: 

An Englishman Italianate 
Is a Devil incarnate. 

For the other side of the question, the leM moral aqtect. 
we may turn to Beaumont and Fletcher's Wildgoose 
(Thase, i. 2, where Italy and things Italian come in for a 
good deal of eulog}': 

Mirabtl. H.i ! Roma la Santa. Italy for my money t 
Their policies, their customs, their fru(;^ities. 
Their courtesies so open, yet so reserv'd too. 

Pinae. T is a bnve country: 
Not pestered with your stubborn pcecise pum>ies. 
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That turn all useful and alloweil contentnienu 
To scab& and scruples— hant; 'em, capon>«onhippen. 
B€ltm. I like tlMt freedom well 

—The Wildgoose Ctiase. 

ISOl Liue (H: of a better LEER; i.e. complexion. Leer 
ii merely the A. S. hleor, the cheek; hence, the face, 
look, niieu. The middle English lere, saya Skeat, was 
generally used in a good sense, as Uer itself in the pre- 
sent passage. 

For much the same use of the word, cf. Titus Androni- 
cus, iv. 2. IIU: 

Here 's a youn^; lad fram'd of another iter. 

In Merry Wives of Windsor, i. 3. 50, the noun occurs in 
what is now its invariable signiflcation: "she discourses, 
she carves, she gives the leer of invitation." For its 
original sense, compare Skcltou's Phyllyp Sparowe: 

The orient perle so clere 
The whytiies»e of her lere. 

— Dyce's Skelton. vol i. p. 83. 

And again: 



Her lothely iere 
Is nothyn>;e dcre, 
But u}{ly of chere. 



—I. p. 95. 



131. Line 75: you might take occasion to Aim.— Steevens 
quutes aptly enough Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy— 
" and when he hath pumped his wits dry, and can say no 
more, kigaing and colling are never out of season "(Ed. 
1632, p. 611). 

132. Line 94: die BT attobnev.— "Shakespeare," says 
Lord Campl>ell, "gives us the true legal meaning of the 
word ' attorney,' viz. repreuentatice or deputy— celui qui 
vient ^ tour d'autrui; qui alterius Vices snbit; legatus" 
(Shakespeare's Legal Ac(|uirements, p. 43). For a similar 
use compare Richard III. v. 3. »3, 84: 

I, by attorney, bless thee from thy niotticr, 
Who prays continually fi;r Kichuiund's (;ood ; 

and see note 51G on that play. So in llolinshed (iii. 510) 
we have: "John lord Latimer, although he was under 
age, for himselfe and the duke of Norfolke, notwithstand- 
ing that his possessions wore in tlie king's hands, by hi* 
atturnie claimed and had the office of almoner for that 
day." A good instance, too, occurs in the Alchendst, ii. 1: 

Fa.-e. Sir, shall I say 

You 'U meet the captains Hxtrsliipt 

Sar. Sir. I will- 
But, f'y attorney UrsuM. 

— Den Jonson, Cifford's ed. vol. iv. p. 76. 

133. Line 06: Troilua had hin braifut danh'd OT<f.— Not 
so in Shakespeare's own play; see the note on Troilus 
and Cressida, t. 30. 31. 

134. Line 105: and the foolith CHRONICLERS of that age 
F0U5l>.— The Folio has " chronoclers," which Hanmer 
changed to " coroners," arguing that " found " would be 
technically said of a coroner's verdict. This, of course, 
is correct enough, and every one will remember the 
clown's statement in Hamlet: "the crowner hath sat on 
her. snd find* it Christian burial " (v. 1. 5X But surely 
ffrttnd in the present passage would, by a metaphor, 
be perfectly appropriate as applied to chroniclers. They 
are the recording angels, so to speak, of history: they 
brinix in their verdicts and pass sentence like any other 
Jndge; and so in this case they summed up the facts and 



/oiind— " Hero of Sestos. ' Unfortunately their "finding* 
was wrong. The emendation is neetlless and intrinsi- 
cally proaaic. 

136. Line 106: ZJTero (/ S^«faf. — Shakespeare is fond 
of alluding to the Hero and Leander story, which to an 
Elizabethan audience would he familiar enough from 
Marlowe's great poem. Compare, for similar references. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, i 1. 20-22: 

Pro. Upon souie book I love 1 11 pray for thee. 
yai. That '* on some shallow story of deep love: 
How youni; Leander crosa'd the Hellespont. 

And Much Ado, v. 2. 30: " Leander the good swimmer." 

136. Line 186: / take thee, Rosalind.- " It is not merely 
in pastime, I feel assured, that Rosalind has been made 
by Shakespeare to put these words into Orlando's month. 
This is for her a marriage, though no priestly formality 
goes with it; and it seems to me that the actress must 
show this by a certain tender earnestness of look and 
voice as site replies: 'I do take thee, Orlando, for my haa> 
baud.' I couhi never speak these words without a trem- 
bling of the voice, and the involuntary rushing of happy 
tears to the eyes, whicli made it necessary for me to turn 
my head away from Orlando" (Some of Shakespeare's 
Female Characters, p. 340). 

137. line 152: more MEW-FANGLED than an ape.— The 
history of this word is not without interest. First as 
to etymolc^fy. " I'he d," says Skeat, "has been added. 
M. £. netcef angel, i.e. fond of what is new. Compounded 
of newe, new, and fangel, rea<Iy to catch, from A. 8. 
fangen, pp. (past part.) otf&n, to catch." 

Fangle, the substanti%'e. is defined by Johnson: "silly 
attempt: trifling scheme;" and he remarks that "it is 
never used, or mrely. hut in contempt and with the 
epithet netc." Todd, however, in his edition of Johnson 
quotes two passages where fangle is used alone, and 
substautivally. (i) Greene's Mamillia, 1583: 

There was no feather, no/anj^/e, j:eui, ncr Jewel— left lichlnd. 

(ii) Antony k Wood, Athente Oxonienses. ii. col. 456: 
A hatred to/imi'/ei and the French fooleries of his time. 

Tlie adjective occurs not infrequently. So Ascham has: 

"Also, for maners and life, quicke wittes commonlie be. 

in desire new fangle, in purpose, unconstant " (Schole- 

master, Mayor's ed. p. 12). 

Compare, too, in the same work new fanglentss: 

" painefull without werinessc, hedeful without wavering. 

constant without new fangleness" (p. 10); and again, p. 10: 

"desirous of good thinges without new fangleness." The 

following couplet occurs in Milton's Vacation Exercise, 

19,20: 

Not those nrtv-faHgled toys, and trimming slight. 

That takes our late fantasticks wiili delight ; 

and note Spenser, Faerie Queene. bk. I. c. iv. xxv: 

full of vaine follies and neTn-fantiltHesse. 

Compare Love's Labour 's Lost, note G. 

138. Line 154: like Diana in the /outitotti.— "The 
allusion." says Malone. "is to the cross in Cheapside;" 
and he quotes the following passage from Stow:— "There 
was then set np (1506) a curious wrought tabernacle of 
grey marble, and in the same an alabaster image of Diana, 
and water conveyed from the Thames, prilling from her 
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naked breast." The reference ia not impossible, but it 

seems to me rather far-fetched; as the editors show, the 

figure of Diana in a fountain was no novelty. Compare 

Drayton's Epistle of Rosamond to Henry II. : 

Here in the garden, wrought by various hands. 
Naked Diana in the fountain stands. 

See Var. £d. vol. vi. pp. 470, 471. 

139. Line 162: MAKE th€ doon upon a woman'i wit.— 
For moire =" close/' see Comedy of Errors, iiL 1. 98: 
" Why at this time the doors are made against you. " 

[At the end of this speech it is the custom of nearly all 
actresses who play Rosalind to introduce the " Cuckoo" 
song from Love's Labour 's Lost. Such a custom is most 
deplorable. The song is quite out of place; if Shakespeare 
had intended Rosalind to sing a song he would have 
written one for her.— F. A. M.] 

140. Line 19G: inott pathetical bredk-promiie.—X^' 
^^KteniXy paihetical bears much the same sense as "pitiful. " 
So Love's Labour's Lost, iv. L 149, 150: 

And his page at other side, that handful of wit 1 
Ah, heavens, it b a most pathetical nit ! 

141. Line 213 : likt the BAT qf PORTUQAL. — The ref- 
erence is satisfactorily explained by the Clarendon Press 
editor, whose note I venture to transcribe. " In a letter 
to the Lord Treasurer and Lord High Admiral, Ralegh 
gives an account of the capture of a ship of Bayonne by 
his man Captain Floyer in 'the Bay of Portugal' (Ed- 
wards, Life of Ralegh, ii. 60). This is the only instance 
in which I have met with the phrase, which is not recog- 
nised, so far as I am aware, in maps and treatises on 
geography. It is, however, I am informed, still used by 
sailors to denote that portion of the coast of Portugal 
from Oporto to the headland of Cintra. The water there 
is excessively deep, and within a distance of forty miles 
from the shore it attains a depth of upwards of 1400 
fathoms, which in Shakespeare's time would be practi- 
cally unfathomable." It may be remembered that at a 
time when expeditions to Spain and Portugal were of 
periodical occurrence the allusion would be sufficiently 
understood, and therefore sufficiently pointed. 

ACT IV. SCENK 2. 

142. Lines 1-19.— This is a thoroughly artificial scene, 
introduced, as Johnson notes, for the sole purpose of 
filling up the interval of two hours. Should it find a 
place in an acting edition of the play? [It is included 
in Macread/s arrangement, as playe<l at Drury Lane in 
1842, which is the stage version generally accepted. It is, 
however, omitted altogether in the acting version of this 
play, prepared for Miss Ada Cavendish in America, the 
song only being given at the beginning of act v.— f. a. m.] 

143. Line 12: ThenHng, Ac.—lnthe Folios the line stands 
thus: " Then sing him home, the rest shall beare this bur- 
then;" i.e. the words, "the rest shall bear this burthen," 
were regarded as forming part of the song. Pope, follow- 
ing Rowe, retained this arrangement; and Theobald was 
the first to suggest that the words here printed as a stage- 
direction had been wrongly incorporated in the song. 
Dyce and other writers (Collier, Grant White) take the 
whole line as given in the Folios to be a stage-direction; 
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and other suggestions have been made. I have followed 
the Cambridge editors (see their note, vol ii. pp. 463, 404) 
in adopting Theobald's proposal. Knight gives Hilton's 
setting of the words, published in 1652, and reprinted, 
according to Boswell, in Playford's Musical Companion, 
1673. 

ACT IV. Scene 3. 

144. Line 9: By the ttem brow and WASPISH action.— 
So Julius CiBsar, iv. 3. 49, 50: 

1 11 use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 
When you are waspish. 

llie epithet is appropriately applied to Katharina in The 
Taming of the Shrew, ii. 1. 211: 

If I be waspish, best beware my sting. 

146. Line 17: Were inan m rare as PH(E2(1X. — llie 

fabulous phoenix has always been a prolific source of 

variously diverting and impossible l^ends. The favourite 

classical theory was, that only one specimen could be 

alive at any date; the solitary bird lived for an almost 

indefinite period, eventually seated itself on a burning 

heap of aromatic wood, and managed as the result of 

this fiery self-immolation to give birth to a fresh 

phoenix. Ovid refers to it— Amores, ii. 6. 54— as Vivax 

PhcBfiix, unica semper avis; Claudian devote the first u( 

his Idyllia to a description of its mythic capacities; while 

Pliny (10. 2. 2) frankly tells us that he does not know 

what to make of the immortal fowl— "whether it be s 

tale or no, that there is never but one of them in the 

whole world, and that not commonly seen." Turning to 

English literature, Mr. Aldis Wright (seo his note to The 

Tempest, iii. 3. 23) gives a passage from Sir Thomu 

Browne's Vulgar Errors, bk. 8. ch. 12: "That there Is 

but one Phoenix in the world, which after many hundred 

years bumeth itself, and from the ashes thereof ariseth 

up another, is a conceit not new or altogether popular, 

but of great Antiquity." Various countries were assigned 

as the home of the phoenix — Ethiopia, Egypt. India 

(Claudian hazards nothing more definite than "trus 

Indos Eurumque "X and Arabia; for the last on the list 

we may compare the first stanza of the " Phoenix and the 

Turtle": 

Let the bird of loudest lay. 

On the sole jlrafiian tree. 

Herald sad and trumpet be. 

To whose sound chaste wind's obey. 

So too Lyly's Euphucs (quoted by Malone): " For as there 
is but one Pkotnix in the world, so is there but one tree 
in A rabia, where-in she buyldeth " ( Arber's Reprint, p. 312) 
The Tempest passage (iiL 3. 22-24) should be referred U.*. 

146. Line 35: Such Ethiop vords; te. swarthy, dark: 
the adjective here is kvmi xiyifuwt. For substantive, cf. 
Romeo and Juliet, i. 5. 48: 

Like a rich Jewel in an F.thu>pe's ear. 

So Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 6. 25. 26: 
And Silvia . . . 
Shows Julia but a swarthy Fthiope. 

(k>mpare also Love's Labour 's Lost, note 1S2, and Mids. 
Night's Dream, note 197. 

147. Line 53: Would they tcork in mild AsricTl-An 
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Mtrologlcal terni. Compare (amongst other paasagei) 

The Winter'! Tale, li. 1. 105-107: 

There 's some ill pUnet reigns : 
I must be patient till the heavens look 
With an aspect more favourable. 

And Lear, ii. 2. 112: 

Under the allowance of your great atftet. 

14a Line 68: What, to MAKE THEE AN INSTRUMENT.— 
We are reminded of Hamlet's "You would play upon 
lue; you would seem to know my stops" (iii. 2. SSO). 

149. Line 71: low hath made thee a tame SNAKE — 
Siuike was frequently u«e<l as a term of contempt So in 
Fletcher's Hie Spanish Curate, iii. 1: 

That makes you feared, forces the SHake to kneel to you. 

— Be.iumont and Fletcher. Dyce's ed. viiL 431. 

Malone too (Var. Ed. vi. p. 479) refers to Lord Cromwell: 

The poorest snake, 
That feeds on lemons, pilchanls. 

150. Line ^1: and bestows himtelf. —ThtX is, "be- 
haves," "acquits himself; " as in II. Henry IV. ii. 2. 1»0: 
"How mif^ht we see Falstatf bestow himself to-night in his 
tme colours?" And King John, iii. 1. 225: 

And tell me how you would bestorv yourself. 

151. Line 115: A lionets, trith udders all DBAWN DRT.— 
Hteevens refers to Arden of Feversham: 

The starven lioness, 
When she is Jry-suckt of her eager young. 

152. Line 118: The roval msposition 0/ that beast.- 
Dyer remarks (Folklore, p. 1»2) that the traditions and 
romances of the dark ages are full of references to the 
supposed gener(.>sity of the lion. 80 (following Douce) 
iie quotes Hartholomieus: " also their mercie (t.^. of lions) 
is known by many and oft ensamplcs: for they spare them 
that lie on the ground." Compare, for the general idea, 
Truilus and Cressida, v. 3. 37, 3S: 

Brother, you hxve a vice of mercy in you. 
Which better (its a /!<?» than a man. 

There was a cnrious superstition that a lion would not 
harm any one of royal blood; see I. Henry IV. il. 4. 330: 
**you are lion* too, you ran away upon instinct, you will 
not touch the true prince: no, fle!" a passage that may 
l)e paralleled by Beaumont and Fletcher's Mad Lover, 
iv. 5: 

Fetch the Numidian lion I broujjht over; 
If she h>e sprung from royal blood, i/u Hon 
He'll do you rtzertnce, tlse . . . 



He 'II tear htr .til tj /ieces. 

153. Lines 132. 133: 

in vhich HrRTLINO 

From miserable slumber I awak'd. 

Compare heurter — aiu\ hnrler (?). The word suggests 
craKhintr. dinning noine. Only here in Shakespeare and 
Julius Cicsar, ii. 2. 22: 

The noise nf t>attle hurtled in the air. 

St<:even8 quntt'S N'ashe's Lenten StufTe (1501): "hearing 
<if the trangs of good fellows that hurtled and bustled 
hither" 

154. Lino 133. -Shakespenre, it will be seen, follows in 
this scene the line of I/xl^^e's narrative: "All this while 



did poore Saladyne (banished from Bourdeux and the court 
of France by Torismond) wander up and downe in the 
forrest of Arden, thinking to get to Lyons, and so travail 
through Germany into Italie: but the forrest l>eeing full of 
by pathes. and he unskilfull of the country coast, slipt 
out of the way, and chaunced up into the desart, not farre 
from the place where Gerismond was, and his brother 
Rosader. Saladyne, wearie with wandring up and downe, 
and hungry with long fasting, finding a little cave by the 
side of a thicket^ eating such f ruite as the forest did affoord, 
and contenting himselfe with such drinke as nature had 
provided and thirst made delicate, after his repast he 
fell in a dead sleepe. As thus he lay, a hungry lyon came 
hunting downe the edge of the grove for pray, and espying 
Saladyne began to ceazo uiH>n him: but seeing he lay still 
without any motion, he left to touch him, for that lyons 
hate to pray on dead carkasses; and yet desirous to have 
some foode, the lyon lay downe and watcht to see if he 
would stirre. While thus Saladyne slept secure, fortune 
that was careful of her champion began to smile, and 
brought it so to passe, that Rosader (having stricken a 
deere that but slightly hurt fled through the thicket) 
came pacing downe by the grove with a boare-speare in his 
hande in great haste. He spyed where a man lay a sleepe, 
and a lyon fast by him: amazed at this sight, as he stoode 
gazing, his nose on the sodaine bledde, which made him 
conjecture it was some friend of his. Whereuppon draw- 
ing more nigh, he might easily disceme his visage, 
perceived by his phisnomie that it was his brother Sala- 
dj-ne. . . . With that his brother began to stirre, and 
the lyon to rowse himselfe, whereup(m Rosader sodainly 
charged him with the boaro spcare, and wounded the lion 
very sore at the flrst stroke. The beast feeling himselfe 
to have a mortall hurt, leapt at Rosader. and with his 
pawes gave him a s«»re pinch on the brest, that he had 
almost fain; yet as a man most valiant, in whom the 
sparks of Sir John liourdeaux remained, he recovered 
himselfe, and in short combat slew the lion, who at his 
death roared so lowd that Saladyne awaked, and starting 
up, was amazed at the sudden sight of so monstrous a 
l>east lying slaine by him. and so sweet a gentleman 
wounded" (Collier, i. pp. 7^79X 

155. Line 130: But. for the bloody NAPKIN? i.e. hand- 
kerchief. So Emilia in Othello, iii. 3. 200, speaking of 
the handkerchief upon which so much is destined to 
turn, says: 

I am glad I have found this Ma/kitt. 

156. Line 100: There is more in if.— So F. 1 and F. 2; one 
is tempted, I think, to read with F. 3 " there is no more 
in if 

157. Lines 103-183.— " The rest of the scene, with the 
struggle between actual physical faintness and the effort 
to make light of it, touched in by the poet with exquisite 
skill, calls for the most delicate and discriminating treat- 
ment in the actress. The audience, who are in her secret, 
must be made to feel the tender loving nature of the 
woman through the simulated gniety by which it is veiled; 
and yet the character of the boy Ganymede must be sus- 
tained. This is another of the many passages to which 
the actre«is of comedy only will never give adequate ex- 
pression " (Helena Faucit Martin). 
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168. Line 166: a BODY would think, Ac.— For body in 
this sense, cf. the following from Uys Nevr English Dic- 
tionary, «. V. : " A human body of either sex, an indiTiduaL 
Formerly, as still dialectically, and in the combinations 
Any-, Every-, No-, ^me-Body, etc., exactly equivalent to 
the current 'person;' but now only as a term of familiar- 
ity, with a tinge of compassion, and generally with adjec- 
tives implying this." The same authority quotes a variety 
of instances of the occurrence of the word: e.g. Coverdale, 
Psalm xiv. 1: "The foolish bodyes saye in their hertes;" 
snd Walton, Complete Angler, p. 66: " It shall be given 
away to some poor body;" with other passages, amongst 
which Carlyle's graphic " a puir body " might have been 
recorded. For Shakespeare, compare Merry Wives, i. 4. 

105. 

ACT V. SCKNK 1. 

159. Line 11 : It is MEAT AMD DRINK.— The same phrase 
occurs in Merry Wives, L 1. 806. 

IGO. Line 14: tee cannot HOLD; i.e. "refrain." Cf. 
Henry VIII. Epilogue, 13, H: 

All the best men are ours: (or 't is ill hap. 
If they ha/J when their ladies hid 'em dap. 

161. Line 16: CM ye good even; that is, "give ye good 
even." So Romeo and Juliet, ii. 4. 114, 115: 

Nurse. God ye good morrow, frentlemen. 
Mer. GcJ ye j^e^Oiii den, (»ir gciitlemotuan, 

162. Line 58: TRANSLATE thy life into de-ath; i.e. trans- 
form, as in the immortal " Bless thee. Bottom ! bless the«; I 
thou art tranMlated" (Mid. Night's Dream, iii. 1. 121). 

163. Line 60: or in BASTINADO.— So King John, ii. 463: 

}Ie gives the bastinado with his tongue. 

The word is Spanish— &a«tonada. a beating. Mr. Aldis 
Wright quotes Cotgrave: "Bastonnade: A bastonadoe; a 
banging, or beating with a cudgeU." 

161 Line 61: / xcill bandt with thee.— A term used in 
tennis— meaning "to strilce the ball to and fro over the 
net," and so the word came to be used of a rapid inter- 
change of jests. C-ompare Love's Labour s Lost, v. 2. 29: 
" Well bafuiied both; a set of wit well play'd." 

The noun bandy is used by Drayton in the Battaile of 
Agincourt (1627): 

lie send him Balis and Rackets if I live 

That they such Rackets shall in Paris see 

When over lync with Bandies I shall drive. —p. 7. 

"Bandy seems to have been used sometimes in much 
the same sense as a regt is now used in Tennis and ' a 
knock up' in Rackets; that is, to signify the continual 
return of the ball fnmi one player to another, keeping 
the park alive " (see Julian Marshall's Annals of Tennis, 
pp. 57, 05, 179). 

ACT V. SCKNE 2. 

166. Lines 20, 21: 

Gr<«f mve you. brother. 
A nti you, fair SISTER. 
Why fister} Does Oliver know the secret of Rosalind's 
disguise? Yes, says Grant White; Celia, of course, has 
told him. No, reply other editors; but he enters into 
Orlando's Joke of treatinsc Rosalind as a woman. I don't 
tliink either explanation is very satisfactory; it seems to 
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me possible that the commentators have tried to get too 
much out of the words. Rosalind addresses him as 
brother, and he laughingly retorts tister, intending, 
pertiapt, to remind her of the last occasion when they 
met (iv. 3X Had he not then said to her— "you a 
man? you lack a man's heart."? Of course various emen- 
dations have been proposed. Johnson's " and yon, and 
your fair eister " is fairly ingenious; better, however, to 
my mind, is " And you, forester" (Cruces ShakesperianR, 
p. 123). 

166. Line 23: thy heart in a SCARF.— As we should say, 
in a sling. We have *carfd in Hamlet: " my sea-gown 
eearfd about me," where the idea is " loosely thrown 
on " (v. 2. 13). 

167. Line 34: Cceeat'i THRASONICAL brag.—^ee Love's 
Labour's Lost, note 144. So in the curious tract Ttll- 
Trothie* Message and his Pens Complaint, edited by Dr. 
Fumivall for the New Shakspere Society, we have (p. 127): 

Wrath puflfes men up with niindes Thritsanicatl, 
And iiiake5 them brave it braf^adoccio-like: 

Wrath maketh men triumph tyrannical!. 
With sword, with sliield. wtth gunne, with bfll and pike. 

168. Line 44: CLUBS canriof yart CAem.— Alluding, ss 
the editors explain, to the cr>' raised when any street 
affray occurred. So Romeo and Juliet. L 1. 80: 

Clubs, bills, and partisans ! strike ! beat tlieu ddwn ! 

And Titus Andronicus. ii. 1. 37— a very clear instance: 

Clubs, dubs I these lovers will not keep the peace. 

Schmidt (Shakespeare Lexicon) also refers to I. Henry VJ. 
i. 3. 84 (not so obvious), aiul Henry VIII. v. 4. 53. I need 
scarcely say that the locus clasaictts on " London Cries ' u 
The Spectator, No. 251. 

169. Line 78: though I say I am a M AQICIAN.— It has 
been suggested that this line refers to the statute against 
Witchcraft passed in 1004, a point which affects the date 
of the play, lliere had, however, been legislation on the 
subject in Elizabeth's reign, and trials for witchcraft 
were of not uncommon occurrence. Compare, for in- 
stance, the famous trials that took place in Scotland in 
1500, when certain people were accused, and convicted, 
of having raised the storms that nearly shipwrecked 
James on his return from Denmark (Spalding's Eliza- 
bethan Demonology, pp. 110-115). In view of these 
persecutions men may well have been slow to proclaim 
themselves the posses^rs of occult powers; hence Rosa- 
lind's remark. 

170. Line 90.- In the parallel scene in Lodge's novel 
Montanus apostrophizes love in a charming French lyric, 
which it may be worth while to disinter from its quaint 
but little-known surronndintrs: 

Htflas, tyran, i>lein de rif;^ieur, 
Modire un peu ta violence : 
Que te sert si fn'ande dispense? 
C'est trop de flnmmes jwur un coeur. 
Eparf^nex en une ^tincelle. 
Puis f.\is ton effort d*rfmouvoir 
I .a fii^rp qui ne veut point voir 
En quel feu je l-riile pour elle. 
Execute. Amour, ce dessein. 
El r.ib.nissc un |>eu son audace. 
Son cocur ne doit 4tre de glare, 
Bien qu'elle ait de neiije le sien. 
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171. Line 119: like the howling of Irish wolves agaimt 
the moon. — A touch partially taken from Lodge's romance, 
where we have: "I tell thee, Montanos, in courting 
PhoDlie, thou barkest with the wolves of Syria agaitua the 
moone." For wolvet in Ireland^ compare the following 
from Mr. Gomme's Gentleman's Magazine Library. Ar- 
cheology Section, pt i. pp. 7, 8: "In a work entitled 'De 
Regno HiberaiK. Ac,' written about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, by Dr. Peter Lombard, titular pri- 
mate of Armagh, he notices wild boars as then in Ireland. 
He also mentions several kinds of hounds now extinct, 
then kept for the chase, amongst which were those for 
hunting otters, deer, tpolvee, and the boar. ... In 
the same work Dr. Lombard states that wolves were so 
numerous, that the cattle had to be secured at night from 
their ravages. Fynes Morison in his Itinerary, likewise 
mentions the depredations committed on cattle in Ire- 
land by the wolves, the destruction of which, he says, 
is neglected by the inhabitants; and adds, that these 
animals were 'so much grown in numbers as sometimes 
in winter nights they will enter into villages and the 
suburbs of cities.' This statement of their numbers and 
boldness is also corroborated by accounts of a later date, 
particularly by Blennerhassett, in his Directions for the 
PlanUtion of Ulster, printed in 1610. In 1662 we find Sir 
John Ponsonby in the Irish House of Commons, reporting 
flrom the Committee of Grievances, the * great increase of 
letdves,' and that the same was a grievance, and requesting 
that the House would be pleased to take the same ' iuto 
their consideration.' These notices of their numl>ers and 
boldness are still further confirmed by later accounts. In 
a dialogue entitled Some Things of Importance to Ire- 
land, published in Dublin in 1761, the author states that 
an old man, near Lurgan, informed him, that when he 
was a boy, icolves during winter used to come within two 
miles of that town and destroy cattle. This must have 
been about the beginning of the last century." According 
to tradition the last iro// observed in Ireland was killed 
in 1710, in County Kerry; a wolf was shot in Scotland as 
Ute as 1680. 

ACT V. Scene 3. 

171 Line 2: TO-3fORROW trill lee be tnarriad.— There is 
nothing to flx the day on which the weddings take place, 
but in Lodge's romance we are expressly told, "in these 
humours the week went away, that at last Sutuiay came;" 
d propos of which I may quote a few lines from JeafTre- 
son's Brides and Bridala "A fashionable wedding," he 
saj-s, "celebrated on the Lord** Day in London, or any 
part of England, would nowadays be denounced by reli- 
gious people of all Christian parties. But in our feudal 
times, and long after the Reformation, Sunday was of all 
days of the week the favourite one for marriage. Long 
after the theatres had been closed on Sundays, the day 
of rest was the chief day for weddings with Londoners 
of every social class " Shakespeare refers to the custom 
(which is still prevalent on the Continent) in the Taming 
of the Shrew, ii. 1. 324 326: 

I will tft Venice; Sutuiay comes apace : 

We will have rinffs, and thinfi^s, and fine ;irray; 

And kiss me, Kate, we will be married o' Sunday. 

.See note d2 on that play. 



173. Lines 17-31: Song.— Two points must be noted in 
connection with this song as given in the Folios; the order 
of stanzas 2 and 4 is reversed — an obvious blunder — ami 
in line 20 rang (for which Johnson proposed rank, and 
Pope spring) was substituted for ring. The corrections 
were made by Mr. Cliappell from a MS. of the song now 
in the Advocate's Library at Edlnburglt 

174. Line 18: With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino. — 
A favourite burden. So Mr. Chappell quotes from Cover- 
dale's preface to his Goastly Psalmes and Spirituall Songs 
(1&38): "Wolde God that our Mynstrels had none other 
thynge to play upon, neither our carters and plowmen 
other thynge to whistle upon, save psalmes, hymns, and 
such like godly songes. . . . And if women at tlie 
rockes (distaffs), and spinnynge at the wheles. had none 
other songes to pass their tyme withall, than such as 
Moses' sister, . . . have sung before them, they should 
be better occupied than with Hey, nonny lionny— and 
such like fantasies" (see Popular Music, pp. 53, 54). Com- 
pare also ^luch Ado, note 150. 

ACT V. Scene 4. 

175. Lines 12-14.— Compare the following from Lodge's 
story: "Truth, q. Phuebe, and so deeply 1 repent me 
of my frowardnesse toward the shepheard, that could I 
cease to love Ganime<1e, I would resolve to like Montanns. 
What if I can with reason perswade Phoebe to mislike of 
Ganimede, wil she then favour Montanusf When rea- 
son (quoth she) doth quench that love I owe to thee, 
then will I fancie him; conditionally, that if my love cnn 
bee supprest with no reason, as being without reason, 
Ganime<le will onely wed himselfe to Pha^be. I graunt it, 
foire shepheardesse, quoth he; and to feed thee with the 
swectnesse of hope, this resolve on: I wil never marry 
my selfe to woman but unto thy selfe" (Collier, vol i. 
pp. 114, 115). 

176. Line 27: Some lively touches of my daughter's 
FAVOUR.— As often, /araur= " face," "looks;" cf. Troilus 
and Cressida, I 2. 102: "Helen herself swore th' other 
day, that Troilus, for a brown favour;'' and Measure for 
Measure, iv. 2. 32, 33: "Pray, sir, by your good favour- 
tor surely, sir, a good favour you have, but that you 
have a hanging look." So Bacon's Essays (43): "In 
beauty, that of favour is more than that of colour, and 
that of decent and gracious motion more than that of 
favour.** But the use of the word is too common to re- 
quire illustration. 

177. Line 48: / have undone three TAILORS.- The world 
seems to have gone but poorly with tailors some three 
hundred years ago; they had an evil reputation. Compare 
The Changeling, i 2. 160, 161: "I must ask him easy ques- 
tions at first— Tony, how many true fingers has a tailor 
on his right hand?" (Middleton's Works, vi. p. 23). 

178. Line 73: a certain courtier's BEARD.— The cut of 
the beard was a very important matter; itserveil, indeed, 
to distinguish the profession of its wearer. There was 
the bi»hop't beard, and the citizens bcanl, an<l i\\Q judge's 
beard, and the soldier's beard, and the clown's 6«artl (which 
had to be very bushy), and otiier varieties might be men- 
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ACT V. Scene 4. 



tioned. For a reference to the beard military, see Henry 
y. iif. 6. 80, 81; for the beard of civil life note Mrs. 
Qnickly's description. Merry Wives, i. 4. 21: "lilce a glover's 
paring-knife." Much hair about the face was to be depre- 
cated, "more hair than head, " or, as we have it in Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, iii. 1. 3(51: "more hair than wit," 
being a very common expression, e.g. cf. A Mad World, 
My Masters, ii 1. 137. FoiA contemporary criticism on 
the beard question we ma]fWm to Harrison's Description 
of England, edited for the Xew Sliakspere Society by 
Dr. Fumivall. "Neither, " saj-s Harrison (pt i. pp. 100, 
170), " will I meddle with our varietie of beard$, of which 
some are shaven from the chin, like those of Turks, not 
a few cut short like to the beard of Marquess Otto, 
some made round {vide tiipra, Merry Wives passage) like 
a rubbing brush, others with a pique de vaut (O fine 
fashion !) or now and then suffered to grow long, the bar- 
bers being growen to be so cunning in this behalfe as the 
tailors. And therefore if a man have a leaue and streight 
face, a Marquesse Ottons cut will make it broad and large; 
if it be platter-like, a long, slender beard will make it seem 
narrow; if he be wesell {i.e. weasel) becked, then much 
heare left on the cheekes will make the owner look big 
like a boudled hen, and so grim as a goose: many old men 
do weare no beards at all." So in Stubbed' Anatomy of the 
Abuses (1583), we are told that barbers ("there are no 
finer fellows under the sun," says Amphllogus) have "the 
French cut, another the Spanish cut, one the Dutch cut, 
another the Italian, one the newe cut, another the old, 
one of the bravado fashion, another of the meane fashion." 
For a general and diverting dissertation upon the Eliza- 
bethan coiffure, the reader must be referred to Stubbes, 
edited for New Shakspere Society by Dr. Fumivall, 
pt. ii. pp. 50-52. 

179. Line 80: A« disabled my judgment; i.e. disparaged. 
So act iv. 1. 34: *' Disable all the benefits of your own 
country." 

180. Lines 04-lOS.— Shakespeare is alluding to a treatise 
by Vincentio Saviolo, printed in IWU (or 1695?). ITiis 
volume, of which some account is given in the Variorum 
Ed. vi. 503, 504, was described by its author as: "A Dis- 
course most necessary for all gentlemen that have in 
regard their honoiirs, touching the giving and receiving 
the Lie, whereupon the Duello and the Combat in divers 
forms doth ensue; and many other inconveniences, for 
lack only of the true knowledge of honour, and the right 
understanding of words, wliich here is set down." Pro- 
ceeding in the orUiodox manner of moralists, the essayist 
discusses his weighty subject under various "heads, "differ- 
entiating the diverse forms of the Lie. So we have " Lies 
certain," " Foolish Ues," " The Lie in General." "The Lie 
in Particular," and the "Conditional Lie, " which perhaps 
was the special genre that Touchstone had in mind. Ap- 
parently the great merit of the "Lie Conditional "is, that 
it must inevitably lead to " words upon words, whereof 
no sure conclusion can arise ' In reading the description 
of this treatise we are reminded of some of the more 
humorous aspects of modem diielling. 

181. Line 94: ire quarrel in print, m the book.— Com- 
pare Fletcher's The Elder IJrother. v. 1: 
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Come not between us. 1 11 not know, nor spare you — 
Do yofajight by tlu book I 

—Beaumont and Fletcher, toL x. p. 384. 

182. Line 95: at you have books for good mannkbs. 
— Steevens says: " One of these books I hare. It is en- 
titled, ' The Boke of Nurture, or Scheie of good Manners, 
for Men, Servants, and Children, with ttatupuerad ine%i- 
tarn ,' black letter, without date. It was written by H ugh 
Rhodes, a gentleman, or musician, of tiie Chapel Eoyal; 
and was first published in the reign of King Edward VI. ^ 
Mr. Aldis Wright suggests that we hare a similar allusion 
in Hamlet, v. 2. 114: " he is the card or calendar of gen- 
try." 

183. Line 111: He use^ hisfoUy like A STALK INO-HORSE. 
—See Much Ado About Nothing, note 152. 

181 Line 114: Hymen.— The Ood of Marriage was a 
familiar and imposing figure at these quasi-pagan celebra- 
tions, and the stage-directions are rery minute always as 
to his robes. Compare, for instance. Women Beware 
Women, v. 1. 90, where the stage-direction runs: " Enter 
Hymen in a yellow robe " (BuUen's Middletou, vL 363). 
Still more to the point is Ben Jonson's Manque 0/ Hymen: 
"On the other hand entered Hymen, in a saffron-coloured 
robe, his under vestures white, his socks yellow, a yellow 
veil of silk on his right arm." Gifford's Ben Jonson, toL 
vii. 51. Every one will remember Milton's— 

There let Hymen oft appear 

In Saffron robe. — L'AUei^ro. 

So Beaumont and Fletcher, Dyce's ed. vol. L p. 289. 

186. Line 114: TAen u there. — A point in connection 
with the stage representation of Uie drama. Should this 
ma6<iue be omitted? "Mr. Macready" (says the writer 
whom we have quoted so frequently, and, let us add, so 
gladly) "in his revival of the play at Drury Lane, with 
Mrs. Nesbit as Rosalind, restored it to the stage; but 
beautiful as it is in itself, and bringing this charming 
love-romance most appropriately to a close, yet it dela>-s 
the action too much for scenic purposes " (Shakespeare's 
Female Characters, p. 352). And yet I think we should 
be slow to dispense with this stately, impressive pageant; 
accompanied by music, it should shed upon the close of 
the comedy the halo of dignity and peace that makes the 
final scene in Midsummer Night's Dream so wonderfully 
effective and touching. 

186. Line 143: Whiles a WEDLOCK- HTXN we ting.— 
"Music," sa}'s Mr. Thiselton Dyer, "was the universal 
accompaniment of weddings in olden times. The allu- 
sions to wedding music that may be found in the works 
of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, and other Elizabethan 
dramatists, testify that, in the opinion of their contem- 
poraries, a wedding without the braying of trumpets, and 
beating of drums, and clashing of cjrmbals was a poor 
affair" (Folklore bt Shakespeare, p. 330). It would be 
easy to multiply quotations in support of this remark; 
enough, perhaps, if we refer to Romeo and Juliet, ir. 5. 

87, 8S: 

Our weddini; cheer to a sad burial feast; 

Our solemn hymns to sullen dirfj^es chanjre. 

Curiously enough, it was to illustrate Shakespeare's 
genius that the most popular, if not musically the finest. 



NOTES TO AS YOU LIKE IT. 



EliilogHD. 



ut irnldlDi msrchsi wu writWa: 1 rtftr, ul ccuru, to 
thsmuch in Henaeluuhna incldenUI uiiuic to A Mld- 
■ammcr Xght'i Unuu, > plaj' that, b; lonie cruel tntk 
ol [ite, 1* Kldom ttto oB the Oenuui attge. 

in. Uuw lt7-15!.— Th«n ii a clawlcal riog ia thcK 
llK) tbat nmlndi lu Knievhst ol Citulliu' -'HjaieiiO 
HymeiMDe, Hymea ad«i O HynwnKe," 

in Line U7.-Sa In (be ntmance Ibe third brother 
an4t«a on ihe nene, bringing the newi that the Iwelie 
Pcen of France have taken up amu oil tlie aide of the 
rilled Duke aoil that the uiurper li ready to gire them 
battle. The Dake ud bit conipaoioni ride alT. dlKover 
-' where In a valley both Che bactajtei were ]oyned," and 
-tu be ihort, the [leerei were conquero™. Torieniondi 
army put to High t, and himKlt lUln In bitUlle. The peerei 
then gathere.l theniKlvei together anil laluteil their 
king, conducted him royally lulu Parii, where he waa 
received with great Joy ol all Che cittlieni ' (Collier, vol. i 
p. UbX And Ibua "all'i well ttaateiidi well.' 

in. Line ITS: Thai hact tndnrd SHREWD dnpt and 



ai onel own very wll, Anjtiilng of thl> kind wai repug- 
nant to me, my deilre alwayi being to toae ni)Ml( to the 
character I waa repreientiug. When taken Ihua perforco 
out ol inj Ideal, I felt itranded and altogether unbappy- 
lUicept when obliged, aa In thli lnitani:e, 1 neTOT ad- 

conrage to doio. Therefore, at I adtancod to apeak the 
Epilogue, a painful ataynea came oter me. a kind of 
nerroui fear, too. leit I ihould forget what I hail to aay 
—a fear 1 never had at other time*— and thut the doting 
words alwayi iTought tii me a teate of Ineipreaalble ra- 
llef " (Helena Kauclt Martin). 

193. Line t^iTixHltcfnenHiltndbuiA.-ItteemBto have 
been uaual for tavern keepen to hang a binicA or garland 
of Ivy over their doors at a ilgn. Ivy. no doubt, waa 
choaen from Hi traditional a»ocIatlan with Baccbua. 

cuilom It alludeil to; e.g. In OsKolgne'i Olai* of Oov- 



.lee Richard II. note lOs. nicllffe tnuilatei >■; 
tiiitftfiri^ (Jamet, ch. 111. v. Ul) by "and al KAmml 
werk," i.e. "and every (nil work "—c[ noted In Todd'e 
Jobnun; and Schmidt (Shakeipeare Leilcou) givet Mar, 
arj. al Ita German eiinlvalenla. 
19a Lluet 1D3-1TO: You to miir. i!tc.-lt It worth notic- 

Li^Ige It more generoui, since ' ' that fortune might every 
nay leeme Imllcke." he maket Montanui "Lord over all 
Ihe Forreit of Arden. AUam Spencer Cuptaine of the 
King* Oarcl. and Coridon milaltr of Allndai flockt; ' than 
which what more aatlifactoryt 

in. Line 199: / om for other (Aon for daneing 
■RisuRES.— Ncaiure generally Impllea a itntely. dlg- 
nliled dancer cf. Much Ado. K. 1. H): "the wi^ddlnK, man- 
nerly.rno<1eit. ai a mearure. full of state and aucientry. ' 
The word, however. Ii used more widely to tlgulfy any 
kind of dance: e.g. LoTe't Labour '• Lost, v. i. 20»: 



.e following from lliddleton'i 






EPILOGUE. 

in. Line* l-I3.-"0ne word about the Epllngue bel 
I ronclude. Thit, at It it written, wag nt enough for 
month ol a boy-actor of women'! parCt In .Shakeipea 
line, but It it altocether out of tone with the Lady B< 
lind. It It the itage- tradition to tpeak It. and I, of 
conrie. fnll.iwed the tradition -never, however, wltlu.ut 
I kind of (htlnking dittatte for my tatk. Some of the 
wonla I omlltefl, and mnie I altered, and I did my beat. 
in fivlng IE. to make It serve to ih^w how the high tunnl 
winning woman reaurrtad henelt In Rosiiliiul. when the 
laid atlde her doublet and hose. I have l>een told (hat I 
locceedeil lu thli SHU, speaking the Epilogue remained 
the one drawback to my pleasure. In It one uldretset 



III Mr. Oomme'i delightful antiquarian collection. The 
Gentleman's Uagazlne Library (ttialect, Proverbt, Word- 
Lore Section). 1 And llie following curlout contribution 
—■•The Ba.h. the principal Uvem at Britlol, and (he 
IrV niuA, the head iim at Carmartlien, originated In the 
ancient practice of hanging a tiuah at the door of thoH 
houses that told wine, whence the proverb 'good wine, 
etc. An Innkeeper in Alderagale Street. London, when 
Charles I. waa beheaded, had tlie carved repretentation 
of a Iniih at hit house painted black, and the tavern waa 
lougaltcrwardsliiiown by the nameof (he 'Mourning £tu* 
in Aldiirtgate'"(p. iW) Again, In thai very curlout vol- 
ume Earle's Mlcro-cosmographie OSSS) we have amongst 
the "Charactet*" a detorlptton of Uie "TaueTne," In 
which the writer remarks: " If the VIntnen nose be at 
the doore, it it a tigne tulBclent, but the absence of thit 
It tupplyed by the luie buiJl''(Arber't Reprint, p. S3( 
Laitly, cf. Wit Without Money. IL 3: 

Only Ihe ilirn !.( J msn: ihe tust pulled do.n. 
and The Fair Uaid Of the Wett, L t: 



^nlogne. 



NOTES TO AS YOU LIKE IT. 



Epilogue. 



the stage was first made is a xnnch-debated question. 
Upon the prejadice which required that female parts 
shouid be talcen by boys Professor Ward has the foliow- 
ing remarlu: "The Puritans objected to tiie acting of 
female characters by male performers on grounds all 
tiieir own; they deemed it a plain offence against Scrip- 
ture for one sex to put on the apparel of the other. This 
of course by no means implied any approval of tiie per- 
formance of female characters by women. When, in 1629, 
actresses made their first public appearance in England 
in the persons <A Frenchwomen belonging to the company 
which visited London in that year, Prynne saluted them 
as 'monsters' rather than women; and in this instance 
the opinion of tiie theatrical audience coincided with that 
of the outside censor, for the strangers were 'hissed, 
hooted and pippin-pelted from the stage' (Collier, Hist 
of Dramatic Poetry, iL 23). The next French company 
appears to have comprised no actresses; and the innova- 
tion was probably but little imitated on the English stage 
before the Restoration. It is clear that it was considered 
open to grave doubts even by persons who were warm 
friends of the theatre. At the same time it should be 
remembered— and the circumstance increases our sur- 
prise at the tardiness with which the practice was 
domesticated on the public stage in England— that in the 
masks at Court ladies constantly took part as performers; 
BO that when in Christmas 1632-3 the Queen with her 
ladies acted in a Pastoral at Somerset House, there was 
no real novelty in the proceeding" (\^ai^> Dramatic 
Literature, ii. p. 422). Professor Ward shows that in all 
probability isolated cases of women appearing on the 
stage occurred during the reign of Charles I., and up to 
the time of the closing of the theatres. Such perfor- 
mances, however, would be irregular, a fact which, to some 
extent, explains the curiously conflicting contemporary 
accounts that we have. For instance, Colley Cibber de- 
clares that no actress had ever been seen on the English 
stage prior to the Restoration; yet there is a theatrical 
tradition that a woman played the part of lanthe in 
Daven ant's Siege of Rhodes in 1656; and again, there is the 



contradictory statement that absolutely the first occasion 
when an actress publicly came upon the boards was in 
Dec. 1090, the play being Othello. However, this last 
account must be incorrect Compare Pepys under date 
of Jan. 3. 16G0: "To the Theatre, where was acted 
'Beggars Bush,' it being very well done; and here the 
first time that I ever saw women upon the stage." Per- 
hapa we shall not be far wrong if we suppose that the 
innovation had been made tentatively and possibly with 
some secrecy, and tiiat at the Restoration the practice 
was formally legalized, the following Royal Patent being 
issued in 1662:— " Whereas the women's parts in pU>'s 
have hitherto been acted by men in habits of women, at 
which some have taken offence, we do permit and give 
leave from this time to come that all women's parts be 
acted by women" (see Fitzgerald's New History of the 
English Stage, i. p. 61). Evidently the advantages of the 
change were quickly appreciated; cf. Pepys, Feb. 12, 16t>l: 
"By water to Salsbury Court Play-house, where not 
liking to sit, we went out again, and by coach to the 
Theatre, and there saw ' The Scornful Lady.' now done 
by a woman, which makes the play appear much better 
than ever it did to me." A famous actor of women's 
parts was Alexander Ck>fre, at Blackfriars; and the last 
and perhaps best of the boy-actors was the Edward 
Kynaston who kept Charles II. waiting while he finished 
his slutving operations. Of Kynaston the great Betterton 
siUd " it has been disputed among the judicious, whether 
any ipoman could have more sensibly touched the pas- 
sions;" I owe this reference to Ashton's Social Life in the 
reign of Queen Anne, ii. p. 23. And one more quotation 
from Pepys, apropos of the same actor. "Tom and I and 
my wife to the Theatre, and there saw 'The Silent 
Woman.' Among other things here, Kinaston, the boy. 
had the good turn to appear in three shapes: first, as a 
poor woman in ordinary clothes; then in fine clothes, ss 
a gallant; and in them was clearly the prettiest woman 
in the whole house; and lastly, as a man, and then like- 
wise did appear the handsomest man in the house" 
(Jan. 7. 1661). 



WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN AS YOU LIKE IT. 



Note.— The addition of sub., adj., verb, adv. in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the word is 

used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb only in the passage or passages cited. 

The compound words marked with an asterisk (*) are printed as two separate words in F. 1. 



Act Be. Line 
Abruptly ii. 4 41 

AUottery i. 1 77 

A-night iL 4 48 

Ark V. 4 86 

Basked ii. 7 15 

Bntlet 11. 4 60 

Bob (sub.) ii. 7 65 

Boorish v. 1 54 

Bottomless 1... iv. 1 214 

1 -"Without a Yiottom; itoccun 
— fathMtnlet*. Luctvce, 701; Titus 
Andnmicui, iii. 1. U8. 



Bow« 

Brambles* 
Break-promise. 
Butchery* .... 



Art Sc Line 



iii. 

iii. 

iv. 

ii. 



3 
2 
1 
3 



80 
381 
196 

27 



Callings (sub.) i. 2 246 

3 — a yoke. 

s VenuH and Adonis, 6^. 

4 » RlanghtcT-houne : uned four 
times in ordinary sense of 
$lauffhUr. 

6— appi'llation; uiied frequently 
— traile, profession. 

346 



Act He. Line 

Capricious iii. 3 8 

Carlot iii. 6 108 

Caters. iL 3 44 

Catlike iv. 8 116 

Chestnut (adj.) ilL 4 12 

Circumstantial^ v. 4 87, 01 

•City- woman . . ii. 7 76 

* This word occurs also in Cym- 
heline, v. 6. 883; Hchmidt distin- 
guishes lietween the meanings (if 
the word in the two pas8.a«;e«; 
but there is little if any real dis- 
tinction. 



Act Sc. Line 

Clownish L 8 182 

Cock-pigeon... iv. 1 l.v) 

Co-mates iL 1 1 

Coming-on (adj.) iv i lis 

Copulatives (sub. )v. 4 5» 

*Com-flelds.... V. 3 19 

( ii. 4 hS 

'\ui. 2 44S 

Crooked-pated. iii. 2 i*C 

CurveUMverb). iiL 2 2.^8 

*Cutter-off .... i. 2 63 

' Venus and Adoaia, STS. 



Cote (sub.) 



WORDS PECULIAR TO AS YOU LIKE IT. 





Act Sc Line 




Act Sc Line 


Debility 


ii. 


S 


51 


Hom^ wards 


iv. 


3 179 


^Deei^coDteinplative 


11. 


7 31 


Homily 


llL 


2 164 


Delfyi 


ili 


2 


881 


*Hom-bea8tt . . 


HI. 


3 52 


Despt^r. 


11. 


7 


92 


*Horn-maker. . 


iv. 


1 68 


DiipnUble 


iL 


5 


36 


Horse-stealer.. 


ill. 


4 25 


Dog-apes 


U. 


6 


27 


Hospitality 10.. 
Hugely 11 


ii. 
ii. 


4 82 
7 72 


£(BgiesS 


iL 


7 


193 


Huntress 


ili. 


2 4 


EmuUior 


L 


1 


161 


Hyeni* 


iv. 


1 156 


Snchantingly.. 


L 


1 


178 


t 






Entame 


IlL 


6 


48 


*IIl-iDbabited . 


ilL 


8 10 


Byentf al 


a 


7 


164 


*Ill-^asted.... 


ilL 


2 88 


Ezpe<UeDtly . . . 


ilL 


1 


18 


Inconvenient.. 


V. 


2 72 


Extent* 


ilL 


1 


17 


Indented 1* 


iv. 


8 113 


Eitermlned.. . . 


ili. 


5 


89 

4 


Injurei* 

Jnsomuch 

Invectively.... 


Hi. 

V. 


6 9 
2 61 


Fancy-monger. 


iU. 


2 


882 


IL 


1 68 


Fawn.4(8ab.).-. 


IL 


7 


128 








Fenced* 


iv. 


3 


78 


Kec^ingi* — 


1. 


1 10 


Fleet (rerbtr.).. 


L 


1 


124 


Key-hole 


Iv. 


1 165 


Flax 


iL 


1 


62 


Kindled" 


Hi. 


2 868 


ilL 


2 


72 


Lack-lustre 


H. 


7 21 


*Foreit-born . . 


T. 


4 


80 


Limned 1* 


IL 


7 194 


Fonlneu* -j 


ilL 


3 


41 


Lined" 


Hi. 


2 97 


ilL 


6 


66 


* Love-cause . . . 


iv. 


1 98 


*Freeftone-coIoared It. 


3 25 


Love-prate 


iv. 


1 205 










Love-shaked .. 


iU. 


2 885 


Gentility T 


i. 


1 


28 








*Giaqt-nide.. . . 


iv. 


3 


34 


Material" 


Hi. 


8 82 


Oiddineaa 


T. 


2 


6. 


Mewling 


IL 


7 144 


Olanc0«*(8iib.). 


IL 


7 


57 


Mockable 


Hi. 


2 50 


OUdes (sab.) . . 


iv. 


3 


118 


Monastic 


UL 


2 441 


01owj[8ab.).... 


ill. 


4 


67 


Moonish 


Hi. 


2 480 


Ooldenly 


L 


1 


7 


Moral so (verb). 


H. 


7 29 


Orarelled 


iv. 


1 


74 


Motley" 


IH. 


3 79 


Greenwood 


a 

V. 


5 
8 


1 
12 


Motley-minded 


V. 


4 41 


Hawking* 








Headed 


ii. 


7 


67 


10 Lucrece, 676. 






^Heart-heaTinen t. 


2 


50 


11 8onn. cxxiT. il 
"—hyena. 


L. 




*Heart-whole.. 


iv. 


1 


48 


1* — slg-iag. Compare i$tdetU- 


HoUy iL 7 180,182 


ino, Venufl and Adonis, 701 The 










verb indent occurs iu ] 
IV. i. 3. 87, where it m 


. Henry 










Bans "to 


1 Lorer*! GompUiiii, 84. 




cuTenant.'* 






* A Latin word (- 




" - to hurt bodily ; 


several 


ai an Engliih ona. 








times uied«to wrong. 




* Uied in lejal lenae (- 


• selsure 


IS «• maintenance. 




of goods). In other senses 


the 


is-deliTeredof 


a litter. 


word occurs four times. 






17 Venus snd Adonis, 990. 


* Venus and Adonis, 878. 




" —delineated. 






* i- inclosed; used in other 


19— full of matter. Occurs three 


semes freqnentlj. 








times in ordinary Mnse. 




* —ugliness. 








*o Home cnmmentaton take the 


' -•good extrsction. 






word to l^e an adjectire 


— mnrsl- 


f Herein oblique 


censures 


; oc- 


ising, in which Mnw it occurs in 


curs in its ordinary 


sense serenl 


Much Ado, T. 1. 30 snd Lear, ir. 


Unes. 








S. 86. 






* * clearing the throat. 




21 — a fooL Bonn. ex. 


s. 



Act Sc. Line 
Xarrow-mouthed Hi. 2 211 
News-crammed L 2 101 



Often (as adj). 

Omittance 

Ordinary** 

Outstay 



iv. 1 19 

HL 5 138 

Hi. 5 42 

L 8 90 



*Palm-tree . . . . HL 2 186 

Panel IH. 8 90 

Poke (sub.).... IL 7 20 

Priser** IL 8 8 

Private «Madj.) H. 7 71 

Propositions *&. HL 2 245 

Providently ... ii. 8 44 

Puisny HL 4 4C 

Puking H. 7 144 

Pulplter Hi. 2 163 

PurUeuB iv. 8 77 



Quintain 



Recountmeiits 

Redness 

Reference *•... 

Residue 

Retort (sub.) . . 

Revelry 

Rib-breaking . . 
Righteously . . . 

*Ring-tinie 

lloynish 

Rumination . . . 
Rustically 



1. 2 263 

iv. 3 141 

iH. 5 120 

L 3 121> 

IL 7 196 

V. 4 76,99 

V. 4 183 

1. 2 151 

L 2 14 

V. 8 20 

IL 2 8 

iv. 1 19 

LI 8 



-^c 



Sale-work. 
Satchel... 
Scoffer . . . 
crip*7.. . 
Scrippage. 



IH. 
IL 
HL 
Hi. 
lU. 



6 43 

7 145 
5 62 
2 171 
2 171 



** In the phraae in the ordinary 
«= in the mass ; ortltnarir — a re- 
past, i> used twice, in All's Well, 
ii. 8. 211, and Ant. and Clto. ii. 
2.230. 

*S— a prize-fighter. Priur, 
in its ordinary sense, occurd in 
Troilui, ii. 2. 86. 

84 Also in Bonn. ix. 7. — " parti- 
cular," opposed to "general;" in 
other senses it iiccurs freunently. 

**— questions nsked. Pro;>on- 
Hon occurs iu Tritilus snd Cm- 
sida, i. 3. 3 — promiw. 

*s — relation, resiiect. 

37 i. a wallet; occurs also in 
Mids. Night's Dream, i. 2. 3— 
a written list. 



Act Sc. Line 

Selzive** HL 1 10 

.Sheaf (verb).... HL 2 113 

She-Iamb IH. 2 85 

Slippe'red IL 7 158 

Sluttishness.... Hi. 8 41 

Smother (sub.). 1. 2 299 

Sprite** HL 2 147 

Squandering (intr. ) ii. 7 57 

Stalking-horse, v. 4 112 

Stammer HL 2 209 

StraiU»o v. 2 71 

Subject*! (verb) IL 8 86 

Tarred HL 2 63 

Taxation".... L 2 91 

Traverse (adv.) IH. 4 44 

Trowel L 2 112 

Udders iv. 8 116 

Umber L 8 114 

Unhanded HL 2 899 

Unbashful .... H. 8 50 

Unbuttoned... HL 2 899 

Unclaimed ii. 7 87 

Unexpressive . . ill. 2 10 

Unfaithful iv. 1 199 

Ungentleuess.. v. 2 88 

Unkept 1. 1 9 

Unlinked iv. 8 112 

Unquestionable IH. 2 894 

Unregarded — IL 8 42 

Unseasonably.. HL 2 258 

Untreasured .. IL 2 7 



Vacation 

Vehemence**.. 



Hi. 2 349 
iU. 2 200 



Wainscot HL 3 89 

* Wedlock-hymn v. 4 143 

Whippers HL 2 424 

Wiser** IL 4 68 

* Working-day** L 8 12 



3* In legal sense. Occurs three 
timcselaewhere in ordinary sense. 

39 —soul; Lucreoe, 1728. Occurs 
frequently in other senses. 

so — dilBculties. 

31 ,«to vzpow. Occurs once 
elsewhere, Temi>est, i. 2. 114— to 
make subject. 

**- censure. 

** 8hak«ii)earo uses vAemency 
frequently in same sense. 

34 Used adrerhially. 

3i Used adjectirely. 



34 



i 



TWELFTH NIGHT; 

OR, WHAT YOU WILL. 



NOTES AXD INTRODUCTION BY 

ARTHUR SYM0X8. 



DRAMATIS PERSONS 

Orsixo, Duke of Illyria. 

Sebastian, a young gentleman, brother to Viola. 
AxTONio, a sea captain, friend to Sebastian. 
A Sea C'aptiiin, friend to Viola. 



I gentl 



eiuen attend inir on the Duke. 



Valentixe, 

C:uRio, J ^^ * 

Sir Toby Belch, uncle to Olivia. 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 
Malvolio, steward to Olivia. 

Fabian, . * ^^l• • 

> servants to Olivia 
Cluwu 



.N, I 

> sen 



Olivia, a rich Countess. 

Viola, sister to Sebastian, in love with the Duke. 

Maria, Olivia's woman. 

Lonls, a Priest, Sailors, Officers, Musicians, and Attendants. 



Scene — A city in Illyria, and the sea-coast near it 



Historic Period : The historic period is absolutely indefinite. 



TIME OF ACTION. 

The time of action (according to Daniel) comprises three days, with an interval of three 
days between the first iuid second days. 

Day 1 : Act I. Scenos 1-3. — Interval. 

Day '2: Act I. Scones 4 and 5; Act II. Scenes 1-6. 

Day 3 : Act II. Scene 4 and 5; Acts III., IV., and V. 



TWELFTH NIGHT; 

OR, WHAT YOU WILL. 



INTRODUCTION. 



LITERARY HISTORY. 

Twelfth Night was first priuted in the 
Folio of IG23, where it occupies pp. 255-275 
of the Comedies. Its date is fixed, within 
certain limits, by a reference discovered by 
Mr. Hunter in 1828. It is found in a MS. 
volume in the British Museum (MSS. HarL 
5353) containing the diary of John Manning- 
ham, a member of the Middle Temple, from 
Janmiry 1001-2 to April 1(503. The entry for 
February 2, 1601-2, is as follows : — 

" At our feast* wee had a play called Twelue 
night or what you will, much like thecommedy 
of errores or Menechmi in Plautus, but most 
like and neere to that in Italian called In- 
ganni a good practice in it to make the 
steward beleeue his Lady widdowe was in 
Loue with him by counterfayting a letter, as 
from his Lady, in generall termes, telling 
him what she liked best in him, & prescrib- 
ing his gesture in smiling his apparaile &c. 
And then when he came to practise making 
him beleeue they tooke him to be mad.'' 

This entry proves that Shakespeare's play 
must have been written before February 
1601-2; its absence from the list in Meres' 
Palladis Tamia shows that it could not have 
been known before September 1598. The in- 
troduction in the play of some fragments from 
the song, " Farewell, dear heart, since I must 
needs be gone," further narrows the limits 
of conjecture; for this song first appeared 
in 1601 in the Booke of Ayres composed by 
Robert Jonea The play is therefore assigned 
with great probability to 1601-2; and it has 
been conjectured by Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 



> i.e. the Candlemas feast at the Middle Temple HalL 



that it was one of four plays acted in the 
Cliristmas of tliat ye«ir before the Court at 
Whitehall by the Lord Chamberlain's com- 
pany, to which Sliakespeare belonged, and 
that it was ])robably acte<l on Twelfth Nighty 
and derived it8 name from that circumstance. 
Manningliam, as w^e have seen, remarks on 
the likeness of the play to the Menaechmi of 
Plautus and an Italian play named Gl' In- 
ganni. Tliere were three plays of this name, 
one by Nicolo Secchi (Florence, 1562), another 
by Curzio Gonzaga (Venice, 1592), both con- 
taining incidents of a certain resemblance to 
some of Shakespeare's, and the latter of them 
a sister who assumes male attire and the 
name Cesare (which might have suggested 
Cesario); the third play, by Cornaccini (Ven- 
ice, 1G04), has less resemblance. But there 
is yet another Italian play, named Gl' lugan- 
nati (Venice, 1537), which really does bear 
some likeness to Twelfth Night, the whole 
outline of the primary plot of the English 
play being found in the Italian one, and the 
name Malevolti (which might have suggested 
Malvolio — the name only) occurring in the 
induction. Gl' Ingannati was translated by 
Peacock in 1862; it is given in the the 3rd 
volume of his collected works (Bentley, 1885). 
The 8tor\' on which it was founded is told by 
Bandello (Novelle, ii. 36), and in Belleforest's 
translation (Histoires Tragiques, tom. iv., 
hist. vii.). There is what may be called an- 
other version of the same story (though 
whether or not directly copied, it is hard to 
say) in Bamabe Riche's Historie of Apolon- 
ius and Silhi, the second story in his Farewell 
to Militarie Profession (1581^ reprinted in 
Malone's Variorum, and in Hazlitt's Sliake- 
speare Library (i>t I. vol. i. p. 387). Tliis at 
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least it seems almost certain that Shakespeare 
must have seen and made use of as the frame- 
work of his comedy; all the underplot, if we 
may so call what is virtually the mainstay of 
the play, is so far as we know entirely of his 
own invention. Grant White, speaking of 
certain coincidences, remarks on the " remini- 
scence " which appears in Sir Andrew's com- 
plaint to Sir Toby, " Marrj', I saw your niece 
do more favours to the count's serving-man," 
&c., of a passage in Apolonius and Silla, where 
the servants " debating betweene them, of the 
likelihood of the marriage, betweene the duke 
& the ladie, one of them said: that he neuer 
saw his lady & mistresse, vse so good counte- 
nance to the duke himself, as she Iiad done to 
Siluo his man." Shakespeare has condensed 
and simplified the entanglements, and he has 
purified them from certtiiii grossnesses which 
found place in the plain-speaking pages of his 
originals. 

STAGE HISTORY. 

The earliest mention of the |)erformance of 
this comedy seems to be in a ]>assage in the 
diary of John Manningham of The Middle 
Temple, under date February 2nd, 1601-2, al- 
ready quoted above. The next reference to 
this play, at least(as far as regards its Stage 
History, is in the verses of Leonard Digges 
prefixed to Shakespeare's Poems, 1640. After 
alluding to Henry IV. and Much Ado, the 

author says: 

let but Falstaffe come: 
Hall, Poines, the rest you scarce shall have a roomo 
All is so poster'd; let but Beatrice 
And Bencdicke be seene, loe in a trice 
The Cockpit Galleries, Boxes, all are full 
To hear Malvoglioy that cross-garter' d Oull. 

— Ingleby's Shakespeare's Centurie of Pray so, 
p. 233. 

Tliis seems to show that Twelfth Night ri- 
valled Much Ado and the Two Parts of Henry 
IV. in popularity. It is curious tliat Digges 
refers to no other comedy of Shakespeare's ex- 
cept Much Ado about Nothing. Pepys, under 
date September 11th, 1661, says: "Walking 
through Lincoln's Inn Fields observed at the 
Opera a new play * Twelfth Night,' was acted 
tliere, and the King there; so I, against my 
own mind and resolution, could not forbear 
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to go in, which ilid make the play seem a 
burthen to me, and I took no pleasure at all 
in it" On Ji\nuary 6th, 1622-23, he again 
saw Twelfth Night; on which occasion we 
learn from Downes that "it was got up 
on purpose to be acted on Twelfth Night" 
(Hoscius Anglicanus, p. 32), and appeara to 
have been revived with very great suc- 
cess. Pepys does not seem to have formed 
any more favourable opinion of its merits; for 
though he confesses it was acted well, he says 
that it was " but a silly play, and not related 
at all to the name or day." He saw the piece 
again on January 20th, 1669, when it was re- 
vived at the Duke of York's play-house in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. He adds: "I think 
one of the weakest plays that I ever saw 
on the stage." This comedy seems, like most 
of Shakespeare's plays, to have been suf- 
fered to lie on the shelf for a long time. On 
January 15th, 1741, Genest records that it 
was revived at Drury Lane, and acted about 
eight times during that season. The cast was 
a strong one. It included Macklin as Mal- 
volio. Woodward as Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
Mil ward as Sebastian, with Mrs. Pritcliard 
ajs Viola, and Mrs. Clive as Olivia. Twelfth 
Night does not seem to have been again 
rei)resented till 1746, when on April 15th 
it was revived "for the benefit of Raftor 
and Miss Edwards," on which occasion Neal 
was Sir Andrew Aguecheek, and Yates the 
Clown, Mrs. Woffington appearing for the first 
time as Viola. On the I8th of the same 
month the play was again represented for 
Neal's benefit We may presume the cast was 
the same. Genest only gives the names of Mills 
as playing Orsino, and Sparks as Sir Toby 
Belch, with Mrs. Macklin as Maria. On January 
6th and 7th, 1748, at Drury Lane, T^-elfth 
Night was again revive<l with much the same 
cast, except that Berry played Sir Toby Belch, 
and Mrs. Pritchard resumed the part of Viola. 
On Novemlwr 9th, 1748, at the same theatre, 
Woodward played Sir Andrew Aguecheek, a 
performance which he repeated on January 
7th, 1751; on which occasion the part of Mal- 
volio, which hitherto belonged to Macklin, 
was taken by Yates, Shuter playing the Clown, 
and Palmer the small part of Sebastian ; Mrs. 
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Pritchard and Mrs. Clive retaining their ori- 
ginal parts of Viola and Olivia respectively. 
The next performance of this comedy, which is 
worth recording, was at Drury Lane on Jan- 
uar}' 6th, 1755, when Viola was represented 
by Mrs. Da vies, the pretty wife of Tom Da vies, 
tlie gossiping biographer of Garrick, and 
author of the Dramatic Miscellanies; to which 
latter work, in spite of many inaccuracies, the 
historians of the English stage are so much 
indebted. Genest, quoting the State of the 
Stage, says of her: " she gave infinite pleasure 
by her figure, and prejudiced the audience in 
her favour as soon as she was seen — she was 
likewise mistress of extreme justice in her 
enunciation " (vol. iv. p. 406). The next repre- 
sentation of this comedy appears to have been 
on October 19th, 1763: "not acted five years." 
This is probably a mistake; at least there is 
uo performance recorded since the one last 
mentioned in 1755. On this occasion O'Brien 
was Sir Andrew Aguecheek, and Love Sir 
Toby Belch, Yates being again Malvolio. Miss 
Plym made her first appearance as Viola; 
Miss Haughton was the Olivia, and Mrs. Lee 
the Maria. About Miss P1>tu little seems to be 
know^l. She continued in the Drury Lane com- 
fiauy, playing mostly small parts, till the season 
1766-77, when she retired from the stage.^ 

For eight years this play seems to have 
been neglected. It was revived at Drury 
Lane on December 10th, 1771 with a very 
strong cast, including King as Malvolio, Dodd 
as Sir Andrew Aguecheek, Love as Sir Toby 
Belch, with Miss Young as Viola, and Mrs 
Abington as Olivia (with a song). What this 
song was we are not told. This revival was suc- 
cessful, and the piece was performed fourteen 
times. During this season, on April 1st, 1773, 
at the same theatre. Palmer played Sir Toby 
Belch, for the first time, for Dodd's benefit 

Up to this i)€riod Twelfth Night had never 
been i)erformed at Covent Garden. It was 
produced there, for the first time, on March 

> 0«nett says that in " A Dialogue in the Shades be- 
tween the celebrated Mrs. Clbber and tlie no less cele- 
brated Mr«. Wofflngton, Iwth of amorous memory," 
pabllahed not long after Mrs. Gibber's death in 1700 
(Geuest. voL t. p. 102>— "Miss Plym is said to have with- 
stood a regular siege from on experienced and i>opular 
general" (tU wpra, p. 127) 
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31st, 1772, with Yates as Malvolio, Wood- 
ward as Sir Andrew Aguecheek, Dunstall as 
Sir Toby Belch, Mrs. Yates Jis Viola, Mrs. 
Mattocks as Olivia, and Mrs. Green as 
Maria. It was acted again on May 5th. 
This comedy does not seem to have been 
re\'ived at this theatre till March 17th, 1777, 
when the playbill announces it for Mrs. 
Barry's benefit " not acted 6 years," with the 
following cast: Wilson as Malvolio; Quick, Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek ; Dunstiill, Sir Toby Belch ; 
Lee Lewes, the Clown ; and Mi-s. Barry for the 
first time as Viola. We pass over several per- 
formances at Drury Lane, Bitth, Liverpool, 
Dublin. On October 23rd, 1779, at Druri' 
Lane, the beautiful Mrs. Robinson, known as 
Perdita, appeared for the first time as Viola — 
she had made her debut as an actress there on 
December 10th, 1770 — and at the end of this 
season she, unhaj)pily, left the stage, of which 
she promised to be a most distinguished 
ornament, for the sake of the most contemj)- 
tible prince that ever apjieared in the r61e of 
Florizel. On May 20th, 1780, at the same 
theatre, Miss Farren appeared for the first 
time (with a song) as Olivia, 

At the Haymarket Theatre, on August 15th, 
1782, Twelfth Night was presented for the 
first time at that house, for Mi's. Bulkley's 
benefit; on which occasion Bensley i)layed 
Malvoho; Edwin, Sir Andrew Aguecheek; 
Palmer, Sir Toby Belch; and Parsons api)eared 
as the Clown; the heneficimre herself taking the 
part of Viola, and Miss Harper that of Olivia. 
On September 21st of the same year Mrs. 
Bulkley mjule her first appearance at Drury 
Lane in the character of Viola, the only other 
member of the cast mentioned being Bannister, 
jun., who playe<l Sebastian. On May 7tlu 
1782, Twelfth Night was revived at Covent 
Garden for the l>enefit of Edwin, who played 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek. On this occasion 
Henderson appeared as Malvolio for the first 
time; and a Mrs. Robinson ^ is announced as 
Viola " for the first time" (Genest, vol. vi. p. 

3 It does not appear who this Mrs. Robinson was ; she 
played one or two leading characters during this season ; 
but I can And no subsequent mention of her. She appears 
to have hecu the original Victoria in Mrs. Centlivre's 
"Bold Stroke for a Husbnn'l " 
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^ Tli»; y>n>*rt7 -wiiA r%p^a2*<i cw-jiit ii :ii»^ 
*>wv>r Bw*r.^*. ''a 3»LiT ZrL I7-4. ^ Lmrr 

f>xr.; f .r thrir n;>ir.rA appear in cLrr -Tawt -i^ 

; . *h, i T**-', Trh^-r* Ixxi-i pUTrni Sir A&irfe-w 
A;r*^;^»^:*:k; V^.XiA*:j. MaItoU^^; and Mri J-'^r- 
•Uf. ffU/1^ h<rr fint ;kppeanuiOis aa Viola. ThL-i 
*** M*^ ''/ hrr fAvoirti^ pAitA. as it gave her 
^.f*^ opI/^TtunitT of '^ifn»\uz her fi^rure. On thi* 
v>sui''/ri Mn. ^"r'/nch, tr*at charming ai:tr«M 
;ff»d ^^^nUf*il worrian, f/Uy*:ri Olivia: w* aup- 
f/>*^, " with a ^ffiU.' th'^u^/h ^i*rnesrt J'-^h ri<x 
ffi*zuiif»u it. With the ^rxc^-ption of Mi»ly 
ii\,\0i^riwj HA S!ir Toby f>rl/;h in 17SS th»:nr 
vha uh ii*'.Tit>nuitUfM of thiij f:ffTrkf:flT worthy ..f 
riOti/>; till ofi May 13tJi, 17*»1>, when— for Mrs?. 
(ffifffihlW }f^ufifit, who apfj'^re'J a.** Viola — 
John K*rmhl<r play*^l Mai vol io, ai^fjareutly for 
t.hi^ tf/-A\A\ou only, ^.h I r;;iri find no record of 
IiIm \i'av'\uu, T*:\>^'StUrf\ thiA im|ien)onation, which 
niiHt Jiav*; F#*r*:n a v^rj' intferenting one. In 
i'MfHtlfjt'n Lift: of John Kemble no mention 
!•* m;i/i'; of hi^ Mai vol io. <Jn Februarv 

• 

I'rth, ITJi'), ap|*?in;ntly for the finrt time, the 
'U'v'u'ji of making a hroth^rr and Hi>fter imjier- 
i'^fUiiUr S^'Ufiitian and Viola r*^]ref^ive\y was 
att^rrnfit'td ; Bland, the hrotlier of Mrs. Jorrian, 
U-Jng Hi:U'r.U'd for tlie fonner character. 
Whether he reH'^mbled hiH Hi»ter much or not 
wf are not tr>l<l; hut the fwme device wan era- 
ployed, with ^reat HucceHK, at the Theatre 
l^'yal, f^linhiirgh, February 4th, 1815, when 
VV'. Murray, the brother of Mrn. H. Siddons, 
play«5<l 8eb.'ti4tian U> hin Hinter's Viola. The 
rem-mblanre w;ih mt ch>He that the mistakes 
ineidentjd t^* tlie plot apiK;are<l quite natural. 
On May 17th, 1707, at I>niry Lane, Suett, for 
hJH iNMKifit, eHHay«'d tlie part of Sir Andrew 
Aguecrheek, in which no doubt his inimitable 
pdwer of ;iHHuniin^' stolid simplicity, which 
< 'harl(!H li/inib HO much praises, would stand 
liirn in ^r)od HUr.ul. Vounj^ Tlannister on this 
iMc;iMion playrd Malvolir) for the first time, 
Miu Jordan waw Htill the Viohi, and Mrs. 
( Vouch the Olivia, wliile Mins Mellon apjxjiired 
iiM Maria. Suett rejH'ated tliis perfonuance on 
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Lj iffczL IrMl. ic E*nr7 Lane, whien Diov- 
VD. whij h;ui imrctttttini ^ ^he part. plAjwl 
Iviiii:. uxii E^ Pilmer :u|;«iar«^i. tor the &ik 
u Sir T-jhy Rn't'h : xnd >[id» Bijggi^ for 
'mij'ASit cexLedik :iLe par-.rmaiictr wadL played 
'Mi-rin^ Ll zh a sme jrsur. -zn Jane 9th, 
Tv>±ifdL X^^t^ ^f^a X lun^ iscerr^fcL ww re- 
viTdi a: Covenx ^japdiai. The bill «t» -not 
aeded 23 y^eaoL' b<zc ic hiMi btsen played three 
xjidka in Hjlt. L7?3k. <I>d. thi» oecason Mud- 
dcQ W3^ MjItoiii:^ and Kn%ht Sir Andmr 
Ag-iet:hi»ek: Emtoy p-lay^d Sir Toby fiekh, 
an^i BLkn^i thr <11>wti. 

Fskasng ov^r ac-Die 'xxasiomil performaziccs 
of thid 'M-m.c:«iv at Dnzrr Lane m. the next six 

m m 

sesLBOtA. daring which it appears to hare been 
niTivetl now and then for thc^ pur^hj^e of Mra. 
J.jrdan app^arin^ in her favgarite pan of Vi<^ 
we find on Mav ZlsL, l<«:i6. the elder Mathews 
played the {lart c-f Sir An«lrew Aguecheek 
in a dc^ne in thi:$ pl^J* the Viola Wing Mrs. 
Jordan. Twelfth Night was revived on Janu- 
arv 5th, IS 11. at Covent Garden, nnder Kem- 
ble's management, with the following cast:— 
Liston as Malvoli^x BIanchar\l as Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, Emery as Sir Toby Belch, Fawcett 
as the Clown, with Mrsw S. Booth as Viola 
and Mrs. Charles Kemble as Olivia. Genest 
savs: ^Liston was trulv comic in the scene 
when he read the letter, and in that when he 
entered croBs-gartered, but on the whole Mai- 
volio was a part out of his line^ (Genest, vol 
vilL p. 228). In the next season it seems to have 
been revived once; and on January 6th, 1813, 
after an interval of nine yeans it was again pro- 
duced at Drurv Lane Theatre with Dowton as 
Malvolio, Mrs. Davison as Viola, Mrs. Glover 
as Olivia, and Miss Millar as Maria; but it 
was only acted once. In the next season, on 
April 2&th, 1814, for the purpose of a young 
actress, Miss Stanley, making her appearance 
as Viok, Twelfth Night was i)erformed once; 
and then, for some time, it seems entirely to 
liave dropped out of the ripertoire of this 
theatre. At Covent Garden it was equally 
neglected; there being only one or two iso- 
lated performances in the various seasons 
until November 8th, 1820, when the relent- 
less Reynolds laid hands upon this charming 
comedy, and turned it into an opera. Genest, 
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iu his energetic language, says: " In the Devil's 
name, why does not Keyuolds turn his own 
plays into Operas? — does he think them so 
bad, that even with such music as he has put 
into Twelfth Night, they would not prove 
saccessfuU — or has he such a fatherly affec- 
tion for his own offspring, that he cannot find 
in his heart to mangle them ?" (vol. ix. p. 100). 
On this occasion the cast was a strong one; 
William Farren was Malvolio and Liston was 
seen to great advantage as Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek, while Emery retained his part of Sir 
Toby Belch, and Fawcett tliat of the Clown; 
Miss M. Tree was the Viola, Miss Greene 
Olivia and Mrs. Gibbs Maria. The addition 
of music seems to have rendered the play more 
attractive to the auiiieiices of that time, for it 
was acted seventeen times. It was revived 
again on June 13th, 1825, for Blanchard's 
benefit, who played Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 
4r It will be seen, from the above record, that 
this comedy was never, up to the end of the 
period of which Genest treats, a ])opular one ; 
nor has it ever, in more recent times, enjoyed a 
very lengthened run. It is difficult to explain 
the causes of this compaiutive unpopularity; 
for Twelfth Night contains so many admir- 
able characters, so much amusing dialogue 
interspersed with occasional gems of poetry, 
that it would seem to be, of all Shake- 
speare's comedies, one of the most likely to 
be popular on the stage. ) Although the female 
parts are not to be compared with those 
iu Much Ado and As You Like It, still 
Viola must always prove an atractive imper- 
sonation to any young actress with an ele- 
gant figure, and Maria is a good soubrette's 
part The male characters are nearly all such 
as find favour with actors. Malvolio, Sir 
Toby, Sir Andrew, the Clown, are each of 
them rOles which give great opportunities to 
those actors who shine in high, or low, or 
eccentric comedy. Malvolio, which may be 
considered the chief male character in the 
comedy, is a very difficult part to act. It 
reads most amusingly ; but the difficulty on the 
stage is to avoid making the part too serious 
or too comic. If the actor attempts to render 
Malvolio's self-conceit at all genial or unctuous 
in the great letter scene, he finds that this is 



completely at variance with other parts of the 
character. On the other hand, if he takes 
what LB generally considered the right view of 
the character; if he makes him grave, austere, 
and almost Puritanical, with something of the 
sombre dignity of a Spaniard, and with a vanity 
so supreme in its perfection as almost to take 
rank with pride; if, in fact, he invests Olivia's 
steward with sufficient dignity to gain the 
I'espect of the audience, the scene in the dark 
chamber becomes almost a painful one. Many 
a great actor has been disappointed in the 
effect he produced by his Mai volio. Very often 
the disappointment has been exactly in pro- 
portion to the care and finish bestowed on the 
impersonation. Some very good actors have 
declared that, after all. Sir Toby is the best 
part in the piece. But the great defect of 
Twelfth Night as an acting comedy lies, no 
doubt, in the fact that the love interest never 
takes very much hold on our sympathies. 
Viola is a charming young woman, and makes 
a very pretty boy; but who can possibly sym- 
pathize with her in her ardent pursuit of such 
a lover as the Duke, a man whose elaborate 
sentimentality reminds one of those delicacies 
which cloy rather than delight the palate, and 
whose plastic readiness to transfer his affec- 
tions makes one suspect they were, after 
all, scarcely worth so much trouble to win? 
Again, who can be moved by Olivia's spas- 
modic and almost mechanical passion? /How- 
ever charming the actress may be, she can 
never, in this |)art, touch our hearts; and it is 
probably on this account — that is, owing to the 
weakness of its love interest — that Twelfth 
Night, as an acting play, never can hold its 
own with Much Ado or As You Like It t 

Coming to our own times. Twelfth Night 
has been frequently acted, but never for any 
long run. (Malvolio was one of Phelps's great 
parts ; but in spite of this he does not seem 
to have reproduced the play— after its first 
production in his fourth season on January 
26th, 1848,— till 1857, when it was played for 
some nights with considerable success. Mean- 
while The Princess's Theatre was opened in 
1850 under the management of Charles Kean 
and Robert Keeley, the first piece prpduced 
being Twelfth Night with Mrs. Charles Kean 
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as Viola, Mr. J. F. Cat heart as Sebastian, Mrs. 
Keeley as Maria, Meadows as Malvolio and 
Harlev as the Clown. It would be difficult to 
find so i)erfect a representative of Malvolio's 
lively persecutrix as the bright-faced actress) 
who is still, happily, left amongst us, a picture 
of sunny old age. (^On June 7th, 1866, this 
comedy was produced at the Olympic Theatre, 
when Miss Kate Terry doubled the parts of 
Viola and Sebastian, a bold device for getting 
rid of the difficulty caused by the supposed 
likeness between brother and sister. Another 
novelty on this occasion was the appearance, 
in the jwirt of the Clown, of an actress. Miss 
E. Farren, whose undoubted talents have, un- 
fortunately, been lost to the higher form of 
comedy in which she promised to excel. Viola 
was one of the favourite j)arts of Miss Kate 
Terr}', an actress who retired too soon fi-om 
the stage. Many theatre-goers now alive de- 
clare that she has never been equalled in this 
part even by her own sister. This comedy 
was always a favourite one in the repertoire 
of the old Haymarket Company ; Mr. Howe's 
Malvolio, and Mr. Buckstone's Sir Andrew, 
being both very successful performances. No- 
thing could be more irresistibly comic thtin 
the fatuous expression of Buckstone's face in 
this latter character. At the s^ime theatre on 
February 2nd, 1878, Miss Adelaide Neilson 
appeared ajs Viola with considerable successy 
The latest important revival of this comedy 
was at the Lyceum Tlieatre on the 8th July, 
1884. This revival was put on the stage with 
the same care and goo<.l taste which are gener- 
ally admitted to distinguish the productions 
at that theatre ; and, on the whole, the cast 
was an admirable one. But, though received 
with considerable favour, it did not obtain 
that hold on the i)ublic which Much Ado 
About Nothing did, and it has not l)een 
revived since. — f. a. m. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

The play of Twelfth Night, coming midway 
in the career of Shakespeare, perhaps just 
l)etween As You Like It, the Arcadian cometly, 
and All's Well That Ends Well, a comeilv in 
name, but kept throuirhout on the very edge 
of tragedy, draws up into itself the separate 
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threads of wit and humour from the various 
plays which had preceded it, weaving them 
all into a single texture. It is in some sort 
a farewell to mirth, and the mirth is of the 
finest quality, an incomparable ending. Shake- 
speare has done greater things, but he has 
never done anything more delightfuL One 
might fancy that the play had been compoeed 
in a time of special comfort and security, when 
soul and body were in perfect equipoise, and 
the dice of circumstance had fallen happily. 
A golden mean, a sweet moderation, reigns 
throughout. Here and there, in the more 
serious parts of the dialogue, we have one of 
Shakespeare's most beautiful touches, as in 
the divine opening lines, in Viola's story of 
the sister who " never told her love," and in 
much of that scene; but in general the fanc}' 
is moderated to accord with the mirth, and 
refrains from sounding a very deep or a very 
high note. Every element of the play has 
the subtlest links and connections with its 
fellow. Tenderness melts into a smile, and 
the smile broadens imperceptibly into laugh- 
ter. Without ever absolutely mingling, the 
two streams of the plot flow side by aide, fol- 
lowing the same windings, and connected by 
tributary currents. Was ever anything mort* 
transparently self - contradictory than the 
theory which removes a minute textual dif- 
ficulty or two by the tremendous impossibility 
of a double date? No characteristic of the 
play is more patent and unmistakable than 
its ])erfect unity and sure swiftness of com- 
position, the absolute rondure of the O of 
Giotto, done at a single sweep of the practised 
arm. It is such a triumph of construction 
that it is hard, in reading it, to get rid of the 
feeling that it has been written at one sitting. 
The protagonist of the play, the centre of 
our amused interest, is certainly Malvolio, but 
it is on the fortunes of Viola, in her relations 
with the Duke and Olivia, that the action 
really depends. The Duke, the first speaker 
on the st-ige, is an egoist, a gentle and refined 
specimen of the class which has been summed 
up finally in the monumental character of Sir 
Wiiloughby Patteme. He is painted without 
satire, with the gentle forbearance of the pro- 
found and indifierent literary artist; shown. 
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indeed, almost exclusively on his l>est side; 
yet, though sadly used as a lover, he awakes 
no pity, calls up no champion in our bosoms. 
There is nothing Ixise in his nature; he is 
incapable of any meanness, never harsh or 
unjust, gracefully prone to the virtues which 
do not take root in self-denial — to facile kind- 
ness, generosity, sympathy; he can inspire a 
tender love; he can love, though but with a 
desire of the secondary emotions; but he is 
self - contemplative, in another sense from 
Malvolio, one of those who play delicately 
upon life, whose very sorrows have an elegant 
melancholy, the sting of a sharp sauce which 
refreshes the palate cloyed by an insipid dish: 
a sentimental egoist. See, for a revealing 
touch of Shakespeare's judgment on him, his 
shallow words on woman's incapacity for love 
(ii. 4), so contradictory with what he has 
said the moment before, an inconsistency so 
exquisitely characteristic; both said with the 
same lack of vital sincerity, the same experi- 
mental and argumentative touch upon life. 
See how once only, in the tifth act, he blows 
out a little frothy bluster, a show of manli- 
ness, harsh words but useil as goblin-tales to 
frighten children; words whose vacillation in 
the very act comes out in the " What shall 
I do?" in the pompous declaration, "My 
thoughts are ripe in mischief," in the side- 
touches, like an admiring glance cast aside in 
the glass at his own most effective attitude, — 
"a savage jealousy that sometime savours 
nobly," and the like. When he coolly gives 
up the finally-lost OlivLo, and turns to the love 
and sympathy he knows he shall find in 
Viola (as, in after days, Sir Willougkby will 
turn to his Lietitia), the shallowness of his 
nature reveals itself in broad daylight. 

Olivia is the complement to Orsino, a tragic 
sentimentalist, with emotions which it pleases 
her to play on a little consciously, yet capable 
of feeling of a pitch beyond the duke's too 
loudly-speaking |)assion. Her cloistral mourn- 
ing for her brother's death has in it some- 
thing theatrical, not (]uite honest — a playing 
with the emotions. She makes a luxury of 
her grief, and no doubt it loses its sting. 
Then when a new face excites her fancy, the 
artificial condition into which she has bix>ught 



hei-self leaves her an easy jirey, by the natund 
rebound, to a possessing imagination. She 
becomes violentlv enamoured, vet honestlv 
enough, of the disguised Viola, and her 
passion survives the inevitable substitution. 
Shakespeare has cleansed her from the stains 
of the old story, as he cleansed the heroine of 
Measure for Measure: the note of wantonness 
is never struck. She is too like the duke ever 
to care for him. She has and she fills her 
])lace in the play, but the place is a secondary 
one, and she is without power over our hearts. 
We turn to Viola with relief. She is a 
true woman, exquisitely beautiful in her mute 
service of a seeming-hopeless love; yet all the 
same I cannot give her a place in the incom- 
parable company of Shakespeare's very noblest 
women. She has a touch of the sentimental, 
and will make a good wife for the duke; she 
is without the comi)elling strength of nature 
or diixnitv of intellect which would scorn a 
delicately sentimental e^joist. Sue is inca- 
pable of the heroism of Helena, of Isabella; 
she is of softer nature, of slighter build and 
lowlier spirit than they, while she lias none 
of the overbrimming life, the intense and 
dazzling vitality of Rosalind. Her male dis- 
guise is almost unapparent; she is covered by 
it as by a veil; it neither spurs her lips to 
sauciness, as with Eosalind, nor frightens her 
with a shrinking shame and dread, as with 
Imogen ; she is here, as she would be always, 
quiet, secure, retiring yet scarcely timid, with 
a pleasant playfulness breaking out now and 
then — the effect, not of high spirits, but of a 
whimsical sense of her secret when she feels 
safe in it, coming among women. Without 
any of the more heroic lineaments of her sex, 
she has the delicacv and tender truth tliat 
we all find so charming — an egoist supremely, 
when the qualities are his for |x)sses8ing. She 
represents the typical female heart offering 
itself to the man — an ingenuous spectacle, 
witli the dew ujkju it of youth and early 
morn and May. She is i)ermittod to speak 
the tenderest wonls in which j)atho8 crowns 
and suffuses love; and once, under the spell 
of music, her small voice of low and tender 
clianges rings out with immortal clearness, 
and for the moment, like the words she says, 
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It gires a rery echo to the Beat 
Where Love is thron'd." 

Of Malvolio it is hopeless hoping to say 
anything new, and but little shall be said of 
him here. He is a Don Quixote in the colossal 
enlargement of his delusions, in the cruel irony 
of Fate, which twists topsy-turvy, making a 
mere straw in the wind of him, an eminently 
sober and serious man of the clearest upright- 
ness, unvisited by a stray glimpse of saving 
humour. He is a man of self-sufficiency, a 
noble quality perilously near to self-com- 
placency, and he lias {>assed the bounds with- 
out kno^nng it. His unbending solemnity is 
his ruin. Nothing presents so fair a butt for 
the attack of a guerrilla-tighting wit. It is 
indeed the most generally obnoxious of all 
tolerable qualities; for it is a living rebuke 
of our petty levities, and it hints to us of a 
conscious superior. Even a soldier is not re- 
quired to be always on drill. A lofty moral- 
ist, a starched formalist, like Malvolio is salt 
and wormwood in the cakes and ale of gour- 
mand humanity. It is with the nicest art 
that he is kept from rising sheer out of comedy 
into a tragic isolation of attitude. He is re- 
strained, and we have no heart-ache in the 
laughter that seconds the most sprightly of 
clowns, the sharj)e8t of serving-maids, and 
the incomparable j>air of niysterers, Sir Toby 
and Sir Andrew. 

Shakespeare, like Nature, has a tenderness 
for man in his cups, and will not let him come 
to grief. Sir Toby's wit bubbles up from no 
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fountain of wisdom ; it is shallow, radically 
bibulous, a brain-fume blown from a mere 
ferment of wits. His effect is trulv and 
purely comic; but it is rather from the way 
in which the playwright points and places 
him than from his own comic genius — in this 
how unlike Falstaff, who appears to owe 
nothing to circumstances, but to escape from 
and dominate his creator. Sir Toby is the 
immortal type of the average "funny fellow" 
and b(K>n-companion of the clubs or the pul>- 
lic-houses: you may meet him any day in the 
street, with his |)ortly Imild, red plump cheeks, 
and merry eyes twinkling at the incessant 
joke of life. His mirth is facile, contagious, 
continual; it would become wearisome per- 
haps at too long a dose, but through a single 
comic scene it is tickling, pervasive, delight- 
ful. Sir Andrew is the grindsttaie on which 
Sir Toby sharpens his wit. He is an instance 
of a natural fool becoming truly comic by the 
subtle handling in which he is not allowed to 
awaken too keenly either pity or contempt. 
In life he would awaken both. He is a harm- 
less simpleton, an innocent and unobtrusive 
bore, "a Slender grown adult in brainless- 
ness;" and he is shown up in all his fatuity 
without a note or touch of reallv ill-natured 
sarcasm. Shakespeare's humour plays round 
him, enveloping him softly; his self-esteem 
has no shock; un'ike Malvolio he is ])ermitttd 
to remain undeceived to the end. It is to his 
credit that he is not without glimmerings that 
he is a fool. The kindness is, that the con- 
viction is not forced u])on him from without 
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ScBXK I. An npartment in the Duke' i palace. 

Enter DrsE, CVrio, and oiha- Lordt; 
Mttticiant attending. 
Duke. If music be the food of love, play on; 
Give me excess of it, that, surfeiting, 
Th« appetite may sicken, and so die. 
That strain again ! it had a dying fall: 
O, it came o'er my ear like the sweet sound 
Tliat breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealingandgivingodour] Enough; no more: 
T ia not so sweet now as it was before. 
'[Ospiritof love, howquick and freah art thou, 
jThat, notwithstanding thy capacity lo 

; Receiveth as the sea, nought enters there, 
'Of what validity' and pitch soe'er, 
; But falls into abatement and low price. 
Even in a minute \ so full of shapes is fancy,' 
That it alone' ia high -tan taatical. ] 
Cur. Will you go hunt, my lorf ) 
Duke. What, Curiot 

Car. The hart. 
Diiie. Whv, BO I do, the noblest that I have: 



O, wlien mine eyea did see Olivia first, 
Melhought ahe purg'd the air of pestilence! 
That instant was 1 tiirn'd into a hart; 21 

And my desires, like felt and cruel hounds, 
E'er since pursue me. 

Enter Valestise. 
How nowl what news from her? 
Vat. So please my lonl, I might not Iw ad- 
mittefl; 
But from her handmaid do return this answer: 
The element' itself, till seven years' heat,' 
Shall not behold her face at ample view; 
But, like a cloistress,' alie will vcileil walk. 
And wat«r once a day her cliam1)er I'Ouiut 
With eye-offending brine: all this to season 
A brother's dead love, which she would keep 
frcah 81 

And lasting in her sad remembrance.' 

Dnl'. O, she that hath a heart of that line 
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To pay this debt of love but to a brother, 
How will she love, when the rich golden shaft 
Hath kill'd the flock of all affections else 
Tliat live in her; when liver, brain, and heart. 
These sovereign thrones, are all supplied, and 

fiird 38 

Her sweet perfections,* with one self king I 
Awav before me tc» sweet beds of flowers I 
Love-thoughts lie rich when canopied with 

bowers. [Exeunt 

Scene IL The sea-coast. 

Enter Viola, a Caj>tain, and Sailors. 

Via. What country, friends, is this? 
Cap. This is Illyria, lady. 
Vio. And what shtjuld I do in Illyria? 
My brother he is in Elysium. 
Perchance he is not drown'd : what think you, 
sailors ? 
Cap. It is "perchance" that you yourself 

were saved. 
Vio. O my poor brother I and so percliance 

mav he be. 
Cap. Tiiie, madam: and, to comfort you 
with chance, 
Assure yourself, after our ship did split, 
When you, and those poor number sav'd with 



you, 



10 



Hung on our driving boat, I saw your brother. 
Most provident in peril, bind himself. 
Courage and h(>j>e both t<;aching him the 

practice. 
To a strong mast that liv'd upon the sea; 
Where, like Ari«>n on the dolphin's back, 
I saw him hold acquaintance with the waves 
So long as I could see. 

Vio. For saying so, there 's gold: 
Mine own e8caj)e unfoldeth to my hope, 
Whereto thy sj)eech serves for authority, 20 
The like of him. Kn<)w'st thou this country*? 

Cap. Ay, madam, well; for I was bred and 
born 
Not three houi-s' travel from this ver}' ])lace. 

Vio. Who governs liere ? 

Caj^ A n«.)ble duke, in nature as in name. 

Vio. What is his name ? 



> Per/ectiom, i)ri»nounce(l as a quadrisyllable. 
* Country, proimuuectl as a trisyllable. 
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Cap. Orsino. 

Vio. Orsino! I have heard my father name 
him: 
He was a bachelor then. 2-.» 

Cap. And so is now, or was so ver}' kte; 
For but a month ago I went from hence, 
And then 't was fresh in murmur, — as, you 

know, 
WTiat great ones do, the less will prattle of, — 
That he did seek the love of fair Olivia. 
Vio. What *s she ? 

Cap. A virtuous maid, the daughter of a 
count 
Tliat died some twelvemonth since; then 

leaving her 
In the protection of his son, her brother. 
Who shortly also died : for whose dear love. 
They say, she hath abjured the company 40 
And sight of men. 

Vio. O that I served that lady. 

And might not be delivered ^ to the world. 
Till I had made mine own occasion mellow 
What my estate is ! 

Cap. That were liard to compass; 

Because she will admit no kind of suit, 
No, not the duke's. 

Vio. There is a fair behaviour in thee, cap- 
tain; 
And though that nature with a beauteous wall 
Doth oft close in pollution, yet of thee 4» 
1 will believe thou hast a mind tliat suits 
With this thy fair and outward character. 
I prithee, — and I '11 pay thee bounteously, — 
Conceal me what I am; and be my aid 
For such disguise as haply shall become 
The form of my intent. I 'U serve this duke: 
Thou shalt present me as an eunuch to him: 
It may be worth thy pains; for I can sing 
And speak to him in many sorts of music 
Tliat will allow me* very worth his service. 
What else may hap, to time I wiU commit; 
Only shape thou thy silence to my wit. oi 
t Cap. Be you his eunuch, and your mute 
I '11 be: 
When my tongue blabs, then let mine eyes 
not see. 
Vio. I thank thee: lead me on.] [Exeunt. 



* Delivered, i.e. discovered. 

< AUow me, approve me, make me acknowledged 
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ScEXE III. A court-yard in Olivia^s hotue. 

Enter Sir Todt Belch and Maria. 

Sir To. What a plague means my niece, to 
take the death of her brother thus? I am 
sure care 's an enemy to life. 

Mar, By my troth, Sir Toby, you must 
come in earlier o' nights: your cousin, my 
lady, takes great exceptions to your ill hours. 

Sir To, Why, let her except before excepted. 

Mar. Ay, but you must confine yourself 
within the modest limits of order. o 

Sir To. Confine! I'll confine myself no 
finer than I am: these clothes are good 
euough to drink in; and so be these boots 
to<i: an they be not, let them hang them- 
selves in their own straps. 

Mar. Tliat quaffing and drinking will undo 
you: I heard my lady talk of it yesterday; 
and of a foolish knight that you brought in 
one night here to be her wooer. 

Sir To. Who, Sir Andrew Aguecheek? 

Mar. Ay, he. 

Sir To. He's as tall^ a man as any's in 
lUyria. 20 

Mar, What's that to the purpose? 

Sir. To. Why, he has three thousand ducats 
a vear. 

Mar. Ay, but he '11 have but a year in all 
these ducats : he 's a very fool and a prodigal. 

Sir To, Fie, that you '11 say sol he plays o' 
the viol-de-gamboys,* and speaks three or four 
languages word for wonl without book, and 
hath all the good gifts of nature. 29 

Mar, He hath, indeed, almost natural : for 
besides that he 's a fool, he 's a great quarrel- 
ler; and but that he liath the gift of a cowanl 
to allay the gust' he hath in quarrelling, 't is 
thought among the prudent he would quickly 
Live the gift of a grave. 

Sir To. By this hand, they are scoundrels 
and substnictors* that siiv so of him. Who 

» 

are they? 

Mar, They that add, moreover, he 's drunk 
nightly in your comjjany. S9 

Sir To, With drinking healths to my niece: 

1 TaU, stout, valiant 

2 VUfl-de-ijamboyM, i.e. viol da gamba, the precursor of 
tlie violoncello. ' 0^i*t, relish. 

* Stibttractort: he means of course to say detract on. 



1 '11 drink to her as long as there is a passage 
in my throat and drink in Illyria: he's a 
coward and a coystriP that will not drink to 
my niece till his brains turn o' the toe like a 
parish- top. What, wench! Castiliano tndgo! 
for here comes Sir Andrew Agueface. 
Sir And. [Without] Sir Toby Belch,— 

Enter Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 

How now. Sir Toby Belch I 

Sir To. Sweet Sir Andrew! 

Sir And. [To Maria] Bless you, fair shrew. 

Mar. And you too, sir. 61 

Sir To. Accost, Sir Andrew, accost 

Sir And. What's that? 

Sir To. My niece's chambermaid. 

Sir And, Grood Mistress Accost, I desire 
better acquaintance. 

Mar, My name is Mary, sir. 

Sir And. Good Mistress Mary Accost, — 

Sir To. You mistake, knight: "accost" is 
front her, p)oard her,] woo her, awsail her. «o: 

Sir And. Q By my troth, I would not under- '. 
take her in this company.] Is that the mean- ] 
ing of "accost"? 

Mar. Fare you well, gentlemen. 

Sir To. An thou let part so, Sir Andrew, 
would thou mightst never draw swonl again. 

Sir A nd. An you jiart so, mistress, I would 
I might never draw sword again. Fair lady, 
do you think you liave fools in liand ? 69 

Mar. Sir, I have not you by the hand. 

^SirAnd. Marry, but you shall have: and; 
here 's my hand. 

Mar. Now sir, "thought is free": I pray 
you, bring your hand to the buttery -bar and 
let it drink. 

Sir And. Wherefore, sweet-heart? wliat's 
your metaphor? 

Mar. It 's dry, sir. 

Sir And. Why, I think so: I am not such 
an ass but I can keep my hand dry. But 
what 's your jest ? so 

Mar. A dry jest, sir. 

Sir A tul. Are von full of them ? 

» 

Mar. Ay, sir, I have them at my fingers' 
ends : marry, now I let go your liand, I am 
barren.] [Exit. 

« Cny9tril, a low fellow. 
3G1 
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Sir To. O knight, thou lack'st a cup of 
canary:^ when did I see thee so put down? 

Sir And. Never in your life, I think; un- 
less you see canary put me down. Methinks 
sometimes I have no more wit than a Chris- 
tian or an ordinary man has: but I am a great 
eater of beef, and I believe that does harm to 
my wit 91 

Sir To. No question. 

Sir And. An I thought that, I'd forswear 
it I '11 ride home to-morrow, Sir Toby. 

Sir To. Pourquoiy my dear knight? 

Sir And. What is ^^pourquoiF" do or not 
do? I would I had bestowed that time in the 
tongues that I have in fencing, dancing and 
bear-baiting: O, had I but followed the arts I 

Sir To. Then hadst thou had an excellent 
head of hair. loi 

Sir And. Why, would that have mended 
my hair? 

Sir To. Past question ; for thou seest it will 
not curl by nature. 

Sir A nd. But it becomes me well enough, 
does 't not ? 

Sir To. Excellent; it hangs like flax on a 
/distaff; Qand I liojMi to see a housewife take 
5 thee between her legs and spin it off.] no 

Sir And. Faith, 111 home to-morrow. Sir 
Toby: your niece will not be seen; or if she 
be, it's four to one she'll none of me: the 
count himself here hard by woos her. 

Sir To. She '11 none o' the count: she '11 not 
match above her degree, neither in estate, 
years nor wit; I have heard her swear 't. 
Tut, there 's life in 't^ man. 

Sir And. I'll stay a month longer. I am 
a fellow o' the strangest mind i' the world; I 
delight in masques and revels sometimes alto- 
gether. 121 

Sir To. Art thou good at these kicksliawses,^ 
knight? 

Sir And. As any man in lU^Tia, whatso- 
ever he be, under the degree of my betters; 
and yet I will not compare with an old man. 

Sir To. Wliat is thy excellence in a gal- 
liard,^ knight? 

*S'i> And. Faith, I can cut a caper. 129 



I Canary, sweet sack, from the Canary Islands. 

* Kiekifhairties, a corruption of French quelque-chotte. 

3 Oalliard, a lively dance. 
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Sir To. And I can cut the mutton to 't. 

Sir And. And I think I have the back- 
trick simply as strong as any man in Illyria. 

\^Dances fantasticaUy. 

Sir To. Wherefore are these things hid? 
wlierefore have these gifts a curtain before 
'em? are they like to take dust, like Mistress 
Mall's picture? why dost thou not go to 
church in a galliard^ and come home in a cor- 
anto?* My very walk should be a jig; {1\ 
would not so much as make water but in a > 
sink-a-pace.^ ] Wliat dost thou mean ? is it a I 
world to hide virtues in ? ^1 did think, by the \ 
excellent constitution of thy leg, it was form'd 
under the star of a galliard. ] 

Sir And. Ay, 'tis strong, and it does indif- 
ferent well in a dam'd-colour'd stock.* Sliall 
we set about some revels? 

Sir To. What shall we do else? were we 
not born under Taurus? 

Sir And. Taurus! that 's sides and heart. 

Sir To. No, sir; it is legs and thighs. Let 
me see thee caj)er: [Sir Andrew dances agavi\ 
ha I higher: ha, ha I — excellent! [ExeuiU. 

Scene IV. Orsino's palace. 

Enter Valentine, and Viola (as Cesario), 

in man^s attire. 

Val. If the duke continue these favours 
towards you, Cesario, you are like to be much 
advanced: he hath known you but three days, 
and already you are no stranger. 

Vio. You either fear his humour or my 
negligence, that you call in question the con- 
tinuance of his love : is he inconstant, sir, in 
his favours? 

Val. No, believe me. 

Vio. I thank you. Here comes the count 

Enter Dcke Orsino, Curio, and Attendants. 

Duke. Who saw Cesario, ho? 10 

Vio. On your attendance, my lord ; here. 
DuJce. Stand you awhile aloof. — Cesario, 
Thou know'st r.o less but all; I have un- 
clasp'd 

4 Coranto, another brisk dance. 

* Sink-a-paoe, i.t. einque-jtace, a French dance, the 
stei)s of which were regulated by the number live. 
« Stock, stocking. 
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To thee the book even of lay secret soul : 
Therefore, good youth, address thy gait unto 

Be not deni'd acceea, stand at lier doors 
And tell them, there thy fixed foot sliall grow 
Till thou have audience. 

Vio. Sure, my noble lord. 



If she be so abanilon'd to her sorrow 
Ab it is spoke, hHc never will admit me. to 
Duie. Be clamurouti, and leap all civil 
boundx. 
Bather tliau make uujirufited return. 

Vio. Say I di) speak with her, my lord, 
what then 1 




IhJtt. O, then unfold the pasaioii of my lore, 
Surprise her with discourse of my dear faith! 
It shall become thee well to act my woes j 
She will attend it betttr iu thy youth 
• Than in a nuncio's' of more grave aspect. 

Via. I think not so, my lord. 

Diiie. Dear lad, believe it ; 

Fur they ahall yet belie thy happy years, so 
That say thou art a man: Diana's lip 
Is not more smoothand rubious ;' thy small pijje I 
Is as the maiden's organ, shrill and HOiind,' 
And all ia aembUtive' a woman's {>art. 
I know thy constellation' is right apt 



For this affair. — nii'Wiofirtir or five attend him; 
All, if you will; for I myself am best 
When leiiat in company. — Pros]fer well in thiit. 
And thou shiLlt live ns frefly as thy lonl, 
To call his fortuned thine. 

Vib. I '11 do my best 

To woo your hidy — [,1,/,?,] Yet, a hatful* 

Whoe'er I woo, myself would be his wife. 

[Exvunt. 



■ JVunfliD-i. 






ubitmt, ruddy, 
> OmMMalian, tgantinij aMi]=s nnmlier of good 



ScBNE V. TemM of Olivia'* houte. 

Enter Maru <jnd Clows. 

Har. Nay, either tell me where thou haat 

been, or I will nut njien my lijis so wide as a 
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bristle may enter in way of thy excuse : my 
lady will hang thee for thy absence. 

C?o. Let her hang me: he that is well 
hang'd in this world needs to fear no coloura^ 

Mar, Make that good. 

Clo. He shall see none to fear. 

Mar. A good lenten answer: I can tell thee 
where that saying was born, of " I fear no 
colours." 10 

Clo. Where, good Mistress Mary ? 

Mar. In the wars; and that may you be 
bold to say in your foolery. 

Clo. Well, God give them wisdom that have 
it; and those that are fools, let them use their 
talents. 

Mar. Yet you will be hang'd for being so 
long absent; or, to be turu'd away, is not 
that as good as a hanging to you? 19 

Clo. Many a good hanging prevents a bad 
marriage; and, for turning away let summer 
bear it out. 

Mar. You are resolute, then? 

Clo. Not so, neither; but I am reaolv'd on 
two points. 

Mar. That if one break, the other will 
hold; or, if both break, your gaskins^ fall. 

Clo. Apt, in good faith ; very apt. Well, 
go thy way; if Sir Toby would leave drink- 
ing, thou wert as witty a piece of Eve's flesh 
as any in lUyria. si 

Mar. Peace, you rogue, no more o* that. 
Here comes my lady : make your excuse 
wisely, you were best. [Exit. 

Clo. Wit^ au*t be thy will, put me into 
go(xl fooling I Those wits, tliat think they 
liave thee, do very oft prove fools; and I, 
that am sure I lack thee, may pass for a wise 
man. For wliat says Quinapalus ? " Better 
a witty fool than a foolish wit." 40 

Enter Olivia, Malvolio, and Ladies attending 

Olivia. 

God bless thee, lady ! 
01 i. Take the fool away. 
Clo. Do you not hear, fellows ? Take away 
the lady. 

^ C OIL Go to, you Ve a dry ' fool ; I '11 no more 
^of you: besides, you grow dishonest. 

1 Fear tio ctilmirn. i.e. fear nutliing. 
'^ Ooikins, breeches. > Dry, insipid. 
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Clo. Two faults, madonna,^ that drink and^ 
good counsel will amend: for give the dry^ 
fool drink, then is the fool not dry: bid the = 
dishonest man mend himself: if he mend, he/ 
is no longer dishonest; if he cannot, let thee 
botcher mend him. Any thing that's mended / 
is but patch 'd: virtue that transgresses is but/ 
patch'd with sin; and sin that amends is but^; 
patch'd with virtue. If tliat this simple "l 
syllogism will serve, so: if it will not, what^ 
remedv? As there is no true cuckold but' 
calamity, so beauty 's a flower. The lady bade . 
take away the fool; therefore, I say again,-; 
take her away. ] '' 

(Hi. Sir, I bade them take away you. oo 

Clo. Misprision in the highest degree! 
Lady, aicullus non facit monachum;^ that's 
as much to say as, I wear not motley in my 
brain. Good madonna, give me leave to 
prove you a fool. 

OH. Can you do it? 

Clo. Dexterioualy, good madonna. 

Oli. Make your proof. 

Clo. I must catechize you for it, madonua: 
good my mouse of virtue, answer me. 

Oli. Well, sir, for want of other idleness, I'll 
bide your proof. 71 

Clo. Good madonna, why moumst thou? 

Oli. Good fool, for my brother's death. 

Clo. I think his soul is in hell, madonna. 

Oli. I know his soul is in heaven, fooL 

Clo. The more fool, madonna, to mourn for 
your brother's soul being in heaven.— Take 
away the fool, gentlemen. 

Oli. What think you of this fool, Mal- 
volio? doth he not mend? so 

Mai. Yes, and shall do tiU the pangs of 
death shake him: infirmity, that decays the • 
wise, doth ever make the better fool. 

Clo. God send you, sir, a speedy infirmity, 
for the better increasing your folly! Sir 
Toby will be sworn that I am no fox; but he 
will not pass his word for twopence tliat you 
are no fool. 

Oli. How say you to that, Malvolio? 

Mai. I marvel your ladyship takes delight 
in such a barren rascal: I saw him put down 

< Madonna = my lady. 

* Cucullug non facit monachum, the cowl does not nuke 

the niouk. 
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the other day with an ordinary fool, that has 
no more brain than a stone. Look you now, 
he's out of his guard already; unless you 
laugh and minister occasion to him, he is 
gagg'd. I protest, I take these wise men, 
that crow so at these set kind of fools,^ no 
better than the fools' zanies.' 96 

OH. O, you are sick of self-love, Malvolio, 
and taste with a distempered appetite. To 
be generous, guiltless and of free disposition, 
LB to take those things for bird- bolts ^ that 
vou deem cannon-bullets: there is no slander 
in an allowed ^ fool, though he do nothing 
but rail; nor no railing in a known discreet 
man, though he do nothing but reprove. 

Clo. Now Mercury endue thee with leas- 
ing,* for thou 8j)eak'st well of fools ! 

Re-enter Maria. 

Afar, Madam, there is at the gate a young 
gentleman much desires to speak with you. 

OIL From the Count Orsiuo, is it? 

Jfar, I know not, madam: 't is a fair young 
nuin, and well attended. ill 

Oli, Who of my people hold him in delay? 

Mar. Sir Toby, madam, your kinsman. 

Oli. Fetch him off, I pray you; he speaks 
nothing but madman: fie on him! [Eant 
Maria.] Go you, Malvolio: if it be a suit 
from Uie count, I am sick, or not at home; 
what you will, to dismiss it. [Ejnt Malvolio.] 
Now you see, sir, how your fooling grows old, 
and ]>eople dislike it. 

Clo. Thou hast spoke for us, madonna, as if 
thy eldest son should be a fool, — whose skull 
Jove cram with brains! for here he comes, 
one of thy kin, has® a most weak pia mater. "^ 

Enter Sir Toby Belch. 

Oli. By mine honour, half drunk. What 
is he at the gate, cousin? 
Sir To. A gentleman. 
OIL A gentleman ! what gentleman ? 
Sir To. T is a gentleman here ... A 



I Theue »et kind qf fools, le. the professioual Jestera. 
> FooU' zaniet, sabonlinate buffoons, who mimicked the 
tricki of the chief clown. 
* Bird-bolts, blunt-headed arrowB. *Alloir'd, licensed. 
^ Lf<ifing, lyin^. o Has, i.e. who has. 

7 Pia tnater, the membrane that covers the brain. 



plague o' these pickle-herring! — How now, 

sot! 130 

Clo. Good Sir Toby ! 

OIL Cousin, cousin, how have you come so 
early by this lethargy? 

Sir To. Lechery ! I defy lechery. There 's 
one at the gate. 

OIL Ay, marry, what is he ? 

Sir To. Let him be the devil, an he will; I 
care not! give me faith, say I! Well, it's 
all one. [Exit. 

OIL What 's a drunken man like, fool ? 

Clo. Like a drown'd man, a fool, and a 
madman: one draught above heat makes him 
a fool; the second mads him; and a third 
drowns him. 

Oli. Gro tliou and seek the crowner,® and let 
him sit o' my coz; for he's in the third de- 
gree of drink, he's drown'd: go, look after 
him. 

Clo. He is but mad yet, madonna; and the 
f(X)l shall look to the roadman. [Exit. 

Re-enter Malvolio. 

Mai. Madam, yond young fellow swears he 
will speak with you. I told him you were 
sick; he takes on him to understand so much, 
and therefore comes to speak with you. I 
told him you were asleep; he seems to liave 
a foreknowledge of that too, and therefore 
comes to speak with you. What is t<> be 
said to him, lady? he's fortified against any 
denial. 

OIL Tell him he shall not speak with me. 

Mai. Has been told so; and he says, he '11 
stand at your door like a sheriffs i>ost, and 
be the supporter to a bench, but he '11 speak 
with vou. 

OIL What kind o' man is he? 

Mai. Wliy, of mankind. 160 

OIL What manner of man ? 

Mai. Of very ill manner; he '11 speak with 
you, will you or no. 

OIL Of what personage and years is he? 

Mai. Not yet old enough for a man, nor 
young enough for a Iwy ; as a squash ^ is before 
't is a peascwl, or a co<lling*^ when 't is almost 

' Crowner, coroner. 

** Squash, unripe peascod. 

»« Codling, young raw apple. 
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au apple: 'tis with him in standing water, 
between boy and man. He is very well-fa- 
vour'd, and he speaks very shrewishly;* one 
would think his mother's milk were scarce 
out of him. 171 

OH. Let him approach: call in my gentle- 
woman. 

Mai. Grentlewoman, my lady calls. [Exit. 

Re-enter Maria. 

Oil. Give me my veil: come, throw it o*er 
my face. 
We '11 once more hear Orsino's embassy. 

Enter Viola. 

Vio. The honourable lady of the house, 
which is she? 

Oil. Speak to me; I shall answer for her. 

Your will? 180 

Vio. Most radiant, exquisite and unmatch- 

able beauty, ... [To Maria] I pray you 

tell me if this be the lady of the house, for I 

never saw her: I would be lotli to cast away 

my speech; for, besides that it is excellently 

well penu'd, I have taken great pains to con 

' it. ^[To Olivia and Maria] Good beauties, 

^ let me sustain no scorn ; I am very comptible,* 

' even to the least sinister usage. ] 

Oli. Whence came you, sir? 189 

Vio. I can say little more than I have 
studied, and that question 's out of my part. 
Good gentle one, give me modest assurance if 
you be the lady of the house, [that I may 
^proceed in my speech. 
( Oli. Are you a comedian ? 
' Vio. No, my profound heart: and yet, by 
<;the very fangs of malice I swear, I am not 
\ that I play. Are you the lady of the house ? ] 
Oli. If I do not usurp myself, I am. 
Vio. Most certain, if you are she, you do 
usur)) yourself; fur what is yours to bestow 
is not vours to reserve. But this is from' 
my commission: I will on with my speech in 
your praise, and then show you the heart of 
my message. 

Oli. Come to wliat is important in 't: I for- 
give you the praise. 



» Shrfwi*hly. tnrtly. « ComptibU, Bensitlre. 

* Frtrtn, i.e. apart from. 
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Vio. Alas, I took great pains to study it^ 
and 't is poetical 

OIL It is the more like to be feigned: I 
pi*ay you, keep it in. I heard you were saucy 
at my gates, and allow'd your approach 
rather to wonder at you than to hear you. 
If you be not mad, be gone; if you have rea- 
son, be brief: 't is not that time of moon with 
me to make one in so skipping* a dialogue. 

Mar. Will you hoist sail, sir? here lies your 
way. 

Vio. No, good swabber;* I am to hull* 
here a little longer. — Some mollification for 
your giant, sweet lady. Tell me your mind: 
I am a messenger. sso 

Oli. Sure, you have some hideous matter to 
deliver, when the courtesy of it is so fearfuL 
Speak your office. 

Vio. It alone concerns your ear. Q I bringj 
no overture of war, no taxation^ of homage:^ 
I hold the olive in my hands; ^ my words are S 
as full of peace as matter. 

Oli. Yet you began rudely. What are you I 
what would you I ta 

Vio. The rudeness that hath appeared in 
me have I leam'd from my entertainment' 
What I am, and what I would, are [as secret^ 
as maidenhead:^ to your ears, divinity; Qto/ 
any other's, profanation.^ ^ 

Oli. Give us the place alone: we will hear 
this divinity. [Exeimt Maria and Attendanti.] 
Now, sir, what is your text ? 

Vio. Most sweet lady, — 

Oli. A comfortable doctrine, and much may 
be said of it. Where lies your text? 840 

Vio. In Orsino's bosom. 

Oli. In his bosom ! In what chapter of his 
bosom? 

Vio. To answer by the method, in the first 
of his heart. 

Oli. O, I have read it: it is heresy. Have 
you no more to say? 

Vio. Good madam, let me see your face. 

Oli. Have you any commission from your 
lord to negotiate with my face? You are now 
out of your text: but we wiU draw the cur- 

* Skipping, bri»k, flighty. 

* Swabber, one who scrubs the deck of a ship. 

* IIiM, to drive to and fro without sails or rudder. 

f Taxation, demand. * EtiUrtainm^jU, treaUneok 
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tein, and show you tlie picture. [Cnitilt.] 
Look you, tiir, such a one I was thia present: 
18 't not well (lone? 

Vio. Excellently done, if God did all. 

Oli. 'T is in grain,' sir; 't will endure wind 
and weather. 



Vio. Tia beauty truly blent, whose red 
and white 
Nature's owngweet and cunning'hand laid on: 
Lady, you are the crnell'st she alive 
If you will lead these graces to the grave 
And leave the world no copy. hi 




OIL 0, sir, I will not be so hard-hearted; 
I will give out divers schedulesof my beauty: 
it ihall be inventoried, and every particle and 
utensil labell'd to niy will: as, item, two lips, 
iodilferent red; item, two grey eyes, with lids 
to them; item, one neclc, one chin, and so 
forth. Were you sent hither to praise^ lue? 

Vio. I see you what you are, you iire too 

But, if you were the devil, you are fair. v;o 
My lord and master loves you: O, siich love 

■ In graia. Intutc. Dttanl > Cunning, i.e. ikillu]. 

> Praitt, UM<1 In Che doubia MDMaf "to pralM, " wrl 



Could be but recompens'd, though you were 

crown'd 
The nonpareil* of beauty! 

Oli. How does he love me? 

I'io. With adora^tions, fertile t<»rB, 
With groans tliat thunder love, with sighs of 
fire. 
Oli. Your lord does know my 'uiml ; I can- 
not love him: 
Yet I suppose him virtuout, know him 

I^Of great estate, of fresh and stainless youth; 

* StmpanU. pim^D, 
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'In voices well divulged,* free, leani'd, and 
f valiant; 270 

' And in dimension and the shape of nature ^ 
A gracious person: but yet I cannot love him; 
He might have took his answer long ago. 

Vio, If I did love you in my master's flame, 
With such a sufl'ering, such a deadly life, 
In your denial I would find no sense; 
I would not understand it 

OIL Why, what would you? 

T7o. Make me a willow cabin at your gate, 
And call upon my soul within the house; 
Write loyal cantons' of contemned love 
And sing them loud even in the dead of night; 
Halloo your name to the reverberate^ hills 
And make the babbling gossip of the air 
CYy out " Olivia ! " O, you should not rest 
Between the elements of air and earth, 
But you should pity me I 

Oli. You might do much. 

What is your parentage? 

Yio, Above my fortunes, yet my state is 
well: 
I am a gentleman. 

Oli, Get you to your lord ; 

I cannot love him: let him send no more; 
Unless, perchance, you come to me again, 300 
To tvll me how he takes it. Fare vou well: 
I tliank you for your pains: sj^end this for me. 

Vio, I am no fee'd post, lady; keep your 
purse: 
My master, not myself, lacks recompense. 
Love make his heart of flint that vou shall 
love. 



And let your fen'our, like my master's, be 
Plac'd in contempt! Farewell, feir cruelty. 

Oil, "What is your parentage?" 
** Above my fortunes, yet my state is weU: 
I am a gentleman." I'll be sworn thou art; 
Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, actions and 

spirit, 311 

Do give thee fivefold blazon: not too fast: 

soft^ soft! . . . 
Unless the master were the man. How nf»wl 
Even s^) quickly may one catch the plague i 
Methinks I feel tliis youth's perfections* 
With an invisible and subtle stealth 
To creep in at mine eyes. Well, let it be. 
What ho, Malvolio ! 

Re-enter Malvolio. 

Mai. Here, madam, at your service. 

Oh. Bun after that same p)ee vish^ messenger, 
The county's^ man: he left this ring behind 
him, S2J 

Would I or not: teU him I 'U none of it. 
Desire him not to flatter with his lord. 
Nor hold him up with hopes ; I am not for him : 
If that theyouth will come this way to-morrow, 
1 11 give him reasons for 't. Hie tliee, Malvolio. 

Mai, Madam, I will. [^ExU. 

OIL I do I know not what; and fear to find 
Mine eye too great a flatterer for my mind. 
Fate, show thy force: ourselves we do nut 

owe;^ 
What is decreed must be: and be this so ! 

[E:nl. 



ACT II. 



Scene I. The sea-coast. 

Enter Antoxio and Sebastian. 

A7it. Will you stay no longer? nor will you 
not that I go with you? 

/<eb. By your patience, no. My stars shine 
darkly over me : the malignancy of my fate 
might iwrhaps distemper youi*s; therefore I 

» In voices well dimdy'd, i.e. well spoken of. 

« Cantom, Boni;ipB or verses. s Reverberate, echoing. 

* Perfect ioim, pronounced us a (luadrisyllaljle. 

* Peevish, te^t y. « County's, count s. ' Ouw, own. 
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shall crave of you your leave that I may bear 
my evils alone: it were a bad recompense for 
your love, to lay any of them on you. 

Ant. Let me yet know of you whither you 
are bound. lo 

Seb. No, sooth, sir: my determinate^ voyage 
is mere extravagancy.* But I perceive in you 
so excellent a touch of modesty, that you wiU 
not extort from me what I am willing to keep 
in ; therefore it charges me in manners the 

* Determinate, fixed. * Bxtravt^faney, ragnncy. 
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nther to express myself.' You must know 
of me then, Antonio, my Dame is Seboatian, 
which I called Buderigo ; my fatber was that 
Sebastian of Mesaaline, whom I know you 
have heard of. He left behind him myself 
and a, sister, both bum in an hour : 
if the heavens had been pleas'd, 
would we had so ended t but you, 
sir, alter'd that; for some hour 
befure you took me from the 
breach^ of the aea was my siBt«r 
drown 'd. 

AM. Alas the day! 

Se6. A lady, sir, though it was 
said she much resembled me, was 
yel of many accounted beautiful; 
but, though I could not, wFtli such 
estimable wonder, overfar believe 
tlmt, yet thus far I will boldly 
pubtiali her: she bore a. mind that 
envy could not but call fair. She 
is divwn'd already, air, with salt 
water, though I seem to drown 
her remembrance again with more. 

Ant. Pardon me, sir, your bad 
entertainment. 

Seb. O good Antonio, forgive me 
your trouble '. 

Ant. If you will not murder me 
for my love, let me be your servant. 

5e6. If you will not undo what 
you liave done, that is, kill him 
whom you have recover'd, desire it 
not Fare ye well at once: my 
bosom is full of kindness; and I 
am yet so near the manners of my 
mother, that upon the least occa- 
sion more mine eyes will tell tales 
of me. I am bound to the Count 
Orsino's court: farewell [Exit. 

Ani. The gentleness of all the 
gods go with thee! 
I have many enemies in Orsino's 

court, 
Else would I very shortly see thee there. 
But, come what may, I do adore thee so, 43 
That danger shall seem sport, and I will go. 
[EuU. 

> Sicfntt niymt/, nuka ajwlt known. 



ScESB II. A'ear Olina't hotue. 
infer Viola, iSjiL\oi.io following. 
MaL Were not you even now with the 
Countess Olivia? 




Vio. Even now, sir; on a moderate pace I 
have since arriv'd but hither. 

Mai. She returns this ring to you, sir: you 

might have saVd me my pains, to have taken 

it away yourself. She adds, moreover, that 

you should put your lord into a desperate 
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assurauce sbe will none of him: and one thing 
more, tliat you be never so hardy to come 
again in his affairs, unless it be to report your 
lord's taking of this. Receive it so. 

Vio. She took the ring of me: I '11 none of it. 

MaL Come, sir, you peevishly threw it to 

her; and her will is, it should be so retum'd: 

if it be worth stooping for, there it lies in 

your eye; if not, be it his that finds it. [Exit. 

Vio. I left no ring with her: what means 

this ladv? 
Fortune forbid my outside have not charm'd 

her! 19 

She made go(xi view of me; indeed, so much, 
That methought her eyes had lost her tongue. 
For she did speak in starts distractedly. 
She loves me, sure; the cunning of her pajssion 
Invites me in this churlish messenger. 
None of my lord's ring I why, he sent her none. 
I am the man: if it be so, as 't is, 
Poor lady, she were better love a dream. 
Disguise, I see, thou art a wickedness 
Wherein the pregnant^ enemy does much. 
How easy is it for the proper-false' so 

In women's waxen hearts to set their forms! 
Alas, our frailty is the cause, not we! 
For such as we are made of, such we be. 
How will this fadge?' my master loves her 

dearly; 
And I, poor monster, fond* as much on him; 
And she, mistaken, seems to dote on me. 
What will become of this? As I am man, 
My state is desperate for my master's love; 
As I am woman, — now alas tlie day! — 
What thriftless sighs shall poor Olivia 

breathe! 40 

O Time, thou must untangle this, not I; 
It is too liaixl a knot for me to untie! [Exit. 

Scene III. Olivia^ s hottw. The Servant^ hall. 

Sir Toby and Sir Andrew discovered. 

Sir To. [Approach, Sir Andrew:] not to be 
a-bed after midnight is to be up betimes; and 
^*diluculo surgere^^^ thou knowst, — 

1 Pregtiant, dexterous, expert. 

s The proper-faUte, i.e. the good-looking but false [men]. 
• Fadge. prosper. * Fond, dote. 

> Dibiculo surgtre [$alvherrxmurn\, to rise early is most 
healthful (Lilly's Grammar). 
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Sir And. Nay, by my troth, I know not: 
but I know, to be up late is to be up late. 

Sir To. A false conclusion : I hate it as an 
uufill'd can. To be up after midnight, and 
to go to bed then, is early: so that to go to 
bed after midnight is to go to bed betimes. 
Does not our life consist of the four elements/ 

Sir A fid. Faith, so they say; but I think it 
rather consists of eating and drinking. is 

Sir To. Thou'rt a scholar; let us therefore 
eat and drink. Marian, I say! a stoup^ of 
wine! 

Enter Clown. 

Sir And. Here comes the fool, i' faith. 

Clo. How now, my hearts! did you never 
see the picture of "We three"? 

Sir To. Welcome, ass. Now let 's have a 
catch.^ 

Sir And. By my troth, the fool has an ex- 
cellent breafit.^ I had rather than forty shil- 
lings I had such a leg, and so sweet a breath 
to sing, as the fool has. In sooth, thou wast 
in very gracious fooling la^t night, when thou 
spok'st of Pigrogromitus, of the Yapians pars- 
ing the equinoctial of Queubus: 'twas very 
good, i' faith. QI sent thee sixpence for thy ' 
leman:® hadst it? y 

Clo. I did impeticos thy gratillity; for] 
Malvolio's nose is no wliipstock, my lady has : 
a white hand, and the Myrmidons are no; 
bottle-ale houses. / 

Sir And. Excellent! why, this is the best ■ 
fooling, when all is done. Now, a song. si ' 

Sir To. Come on; there is sixpence for you: 
let 's have a song. l- 

Sir And. There's a testriP® of me too: if 
one knight give a — 

Clo. Would you have a love-song, or a song^ 
of good life? 

Sir To. A love-song, a love-song. 

Sir And. Ay, ay: I care not for good life, jj 

Clo. [Sings] { 

mistress mine, where are you rooming? «0y 

0, stay and hear; your true love 'a coming, ^ 

That can sing both high and low: ^ 

• Stoup, a drinking-vessel. 

7 Cateh, a song in which the parts follow one another. 
> Brea$t, voice. * Leman, sweetheart 

10 Tettril, tester or sixpence. 
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Trip no further, pretty sweeting ; * 
Journeys end in lovers meeting, 

Every wise man's son doth know. 

Sir And. Ezcelleut good, i' faith. 

Sir To. Grood, good. 

Clo. [Sings] 

What is love? 't is not hereafter; 
Present mirth hath present laughter; 

What 's to come is still unsure: *o 

In delay there hcs no plenty; 
Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty, 

Youth 's a stuff will not endure. 

Sir And. A mellifluous voice, as I am ti*ue 
knight. 

Sir To. A contagious breath. 

Sir And. Very sweet and contagious, i' faith. 

Sir To. To hear by tlie nose, it is dulcet in 
contagion.]] But shall we make the welkin 
dance indeed? shall we n^use the night-owl in 
a catch that will draw three souls out of one 
weaver? shall we do that? 

Sir And. An you love me, let 's do 't: I am 
dog at a catch. 

Clo. By 'r lady, sir, and some dogs will catch 
well. 

Sir And. Most certain. Let our catch be, 
TAou knave. 

do. Hold thy peace, thou knave, knight? 
I shall be constrained in 't to call thee knave, 
knight. 70 

Sir And. 'T is not the first time I have con- 
strained one to call me knave. Begin, fool : 
it begins. Hold thy peace. 

Clo. I shall never begin if I hold ray peace. 

Sir And. Good, i' faith. Come, begin. 

[They sing the catch, ^^Ilold thy peace." 

Enter Maria. 

Mar. AVhat a caterwauling do you keep 
here! If my lady have not call'd up her 
steward Malvolio and bid him turn you out 
of doors, never trust me. 79 

Sir To. My lady 's a Cataian,^ we are poli- 
ticians, Malvolio's a Peg-a-Ramsey, and [Sings] 
Three merry men he we. Am not I consan- 
guineous? am I not of her blood? Tilly vally,' 

lady ! [Sings] There dwelt a man in Babylon, 
lady, lady! 

1 Sweating, a term of endearment. 

s Cataian, term of reproach. 

s TiUyMlly, an expression of contempt and impatience. 



Clo. Beshrew me, the knight's in admir- 
able fooling. 

Sir A nd. Ay, he does well enough if he be 
disposed, and so do I too: he does it with a 
better grace, but I do it more natural. 

Sir To. [Singing uproariously] 0, the twelfth 
day of December, — 91 

3far. For the love o* Grod, peace! 

Enter Malvolio. 

Mai. My masters, are you mad? or what 
are you? Have you no wit, manners nor 
honesty,* but to gabble like tinkers at this 
time of niglit? Do ye make an alehouse of 
my lady's house, tliat ye scjueak out your 
coziers'^ catches without any mitigation or 
remorse of voice? Is there no respect of 
place, persons nor time, in you ? 

Sir To. We did keep time, sir, in our 
catches. Sneckupl® loi 

Mai. Sir Toby, I must be round^ with you. 
My lady bade me tell you, that, though she 
harbours you as her kinsman, she 's nothing 
allied to your disorders. If you can separate 
yourself and your misdemeanours, you are 
welcome to the house; if not, an it would 
please you to take leave of her, she is very 
willing to bid you farewelL 

Sir To. [Sings] Farewell, dear heart, since I 
must needs bo gone. 110 

Mar. Nay, good Sir Toby. 

Clo. [Sings] His eyes do show his days are almost 
done. 

Mai. Is 't even so ? 

Sir To. But I will never die. 

Clo. Sir Toby, there you lie. 

Mai. This is much credit to you. 

Sir To. ShaU I bid hiro go? 

Clo. What an if you do? 

Sir To. Shall I bid him go, and spare not? 

Clo. O, no, no, no, no, you dare not. 

Sir To. [To Malvolio] Out o' tune, sir? ye 
lie. Art any more than a steward? Dost 
thou think, because thou art virtuous, there 
shall be no more cakes and ale? 

Clo. Yes, by Saint Anne, and ginger shall 
be hot i' the mouth too. 

Sir To. Thou 'rt i* the right Go, sir, rub 



* Honeity, propriety. 

• Sneek vp! go hang I 



> Cotier9\ cobblers'. 
f Round, plain. 
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3/al. MiHtresa Mary, if you priz'd my kd/a 
favour at any thing more than contempt, you 
would not give meana for this uncivil nile : ' 
she shall know of it, by this hand. [Exit. 

Mar. Go shake your earn* 

Sir And. T were aa good a deed aa to drink 



when a roan 'a a-hungry, to challenge him the 
field, and then to break promise with him, and 
make a, fool of him. 

Sir To, Do 't, knight: I 'II write thee a 
challenge; or I'll deliver thy indignation to 
him by wotd of mouth. iti 

Xar. Sweet Sir Toby, be patient for to- 
night: since tbe youth of the count's was to- 




him: if I do not gull him into a nayword,' 
and make him a common recreation, do not 
think I have wit enough to lie att&ight in my 
bed! I know I can do it. 

Sir To. Possess* ua, possess ns ; tell ua 
something of him. 110 

Mar. Marry, sir, sometimes he is a kind of 

Sir And. O, if I thought that, I 'd beat him 
like a dog! 



Sir To. What, for being a puritani th; 
exquisite reason, dear knight? 

Sir And. I have no ezquiait« reason fort, 
but I have reason good enough. 

Jfar. The devil a puritan that he is, or any 
tiling constantly, but a time-pleaser; an affcc- 
tion'd* aas, that cons state without book, Bul 
utters it bygreatswarths:' the beat pemutded 
of himaelf, so cramm'd, ns he thinks wilb 
excellencies, tliat it is his grounds of futh 
that all that look on him love him; and <a 
that vice in him will my revenge find notalfc 
cause to work. 

Sir To. What wilt thou do? W 

• Jfeelum-d, iffscMd. • Suvrtlkt, mtln. 
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ACT II. Scene 4. 



Mar, I will drop in his way some obscure 
epistles of love; wherein, by the colour of his 
beard, the shape of bis leg, the manner of his 
gait, the ezpressure^ of his eye, forehead and 
complexion, he shall find himself most feel- 
ingly* personated. I can write very like my 
lady your niece : on a forgotten matter we 
can hardly make distinction of our hands. 

Sir To. Excellent! I smell a device. 

iSir And. I have 't in my nose too. 

Sir To. He shall think, by the letters that 
thou wilt drop, that tliey come from my niece, 
kud tliat she 's in love with him. iso 

Mar. My purj)08e is, indeed, a horse of tliat 
colour. 

Sir And. And your horse now would make 
him an ass. 

Mar. Ass, I doubt not. 

Sir And. O, 'twill be admirable! 

Mar. Sport royal, I warrant you: I know 
my physic will work with him. I will plant 
YOU two, and let the fool make a third, where 
he shall find the letter: observe his construc- 
tion of it. For this night, to bed, and dream 
on the event. Farewell [Exit. 

Sir To. Good night, Penthesilea.' 

Sir And. Before me, she 's a good wench. 

Sir To. She 's a beagle, true-bred, and one 
that adores me: w^hat o' that ] 

Sir A nd. I was ador'd once too. 

^i> To. Let 's to bed, knight. Thou hadst 
need send for more money. 

Sir A nd. If I cannot recover* your niece, I 
am a foul wav out. 201 

Sir To. Send for money, knight: if thou 
hast her not i' the end, call me cut.^ 

Sir And. If I do not, never trust me, take 
it how you will. 

Sir To. Come, come, I'll go bum some 
lack; 'tis too late to go to bed now: come, 
knight; come, knight. [Exeunt, 

Scene IV. The Duke^e palace. 

Enter Dukb, Viola, Curio, and others, 
with music. 

Dtdce. Give me some music Now, good 
morrow, friends. 

1 Exprt$9ure, expreuion. * Feelingly^ exactly. 

* PenthesiUaf the queeu of the Amazons. * Recover^ win. 

* CaU me cut, a tenn of abuie ; a cut was a docked horse. 



Now, good Cesario, but that piece of song. 
That old and antique* song we heard last 

night: 
Methought it did relieve my passion much. 
More than light airs and recollected terms 
Of these most brisk and giddy-paced times. 
Come, but one verse. 

Cur. He is not here, so please your lordship, 
that should sing it. 10 

Duke. Who was it? 

Cur. Feste the jester, my lord ; a fool that 
the Lady Olivia's father took much delight in. 
He is about the house. 

Duke. Seek him out: and play the tune the 

while. [Exit Curio. Music plays. 

[To Viola] Come hither, boy. If ever thou 

shalt love. 
In the sweet jjangs of it remember me; 
For such as I am all true lovers are, 
Uiistaid and skittish in all motions else, 
Save in the constant image of the creature 
That is belov'd. How dost thou like this tune ? 

Vio. It gives a very echo to the seat 21 
Where Love is thron'd. 

Duke. Thou dost speak masterly: 

My life upon 't, young though thou art, thine 

eye 
Hath stay'd upon some favour that it loves! 
Hath it not, boy ? 

Vio. A little, by your favour. 

Ihike. What kind of woman is't? 

Vio. Of your complexion.^ 

I>uke. She is not worth thee, then. WTiat 
years, i' faith? 

Vio. About your years, my lord. 

Duke. Too old, by heaven! Let still the 
woman take so 

An elder than herself; so wears she to him. 
So sways she level in her husband's heart: 
For, boy, however we do praise ourselves. 
Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm. 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and 

worn,* 
Tlian women's are. 

Vio. 1 think, it well, my lord. 

Duke. Then let thy love be younger than 
thyself, 

* Antique, i.e. old-fashioned and quaint. 
f Complexion^ personal appearance. 

* Worn, i.e. worn out 
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50 

[Music. 



Or thy affection cannot hold the bent;* ss 
For women are as roses, whose fair flower, 
Being once display'd, doth fall that very hour. 
Vio. And so they are: alas, that they are so; 
To die, even when they to perfection grow! 

£ Re-enter Curio and Clown. 

Ihike, O, fellow, come, the song we had last 
night! 
Mark it, Cesario, it is old and plain; 
The spinsters^ and the knitters in the sun 
And the free maids that weave their thread 

with bones,s 
Do use to chant it: it is silly sooth,^ 
And dallies with the innocence of love, 
like the old age.^ 

Clo. Are you ready, sir? 

Ihike, Ay; prithee, sing. 

Song. 

Clo. Ck)me away, come away, death, 

And in sad cypress let me be laid; 
Fly away, fly away, breath; 

I am slain by a fair cruel maid. 
My shroud of white, stuck all with yew, 

0, prepare it ! 
My part of death, no one so true 
Did share it. 

Not a flower, not a flower sweet, 60 

On my black coffin let there be strown; 
Not a friend, not a friend greet 
My poor corpse, where my bones shall be 
thrown: 
A thousand thousand sighs to save, 

Lay me, 0, where 
Sad true lover never find my grave. 
To weep there! 

Duke. There 's for thy pains. 

Clo. No pains, sir; I take pleasure in sing- 
ing, sir. 70 

Duke. I '11 pay thy pleasure, then. 

Clo. Truly, sir, and pleasure will be paid, 
one time or another. 

Duke. Give me now leave to leave thee. 

Clo. Now, the melancholy god protect thee; 
^and the tailor make thy doublet of changeable 
^taffeta,* for thy mind is a very opal I I would 



1 Bent, tension. * Spinstert, x.e. female spinners. 
s Bones, i.e. bobbins of bone or ivory. 

* Silly tooth, simple truth. 

* The old age, le. the primitive age. 

* Taffeta, a silken fabric. 
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have men of such constancy put to sea, that^ 
their business might be every thing, and their; 
intent every where; for that's it that always? 
makes a good voyage of nothing. FarewelL > 

[iSUriV.]; 

Duke. Let all the rest give place. 

[E.veunt all but Duke and Viola. 
Once more, Cesario, 
Get thee to yond same sovereign cruelty: 
Tell her, my love, more noble than the world. 
Prizes not quantity of dirty lands; 
The parts that fortune hath bestow'd upon her, 
Tell her, I hold as giddily^ as fortune; 
But 't is that miracle and queen of gems 
That nature pranks ^ her in attracts my soul. 

Vio. But if she cannot love you, sir? 90 

DiJce. I cannot be so answer'd. 

Vio. Sooth, but you must. 

Say that some lady, as perhaps there is. 
Hath for your love as great a pang of heart 
As you have for Olivia: you cannot love her; 
You tell her so ; must she not then be an- 
swered ? 

Dide. There is no woman's sides 
Can bide the beating of so strong a passion 
As love doth give my heart; no woman's heart 
So big, to hold so much; they lack retention. 
Alas, their love may be call'd appetite, — loo 
No motion of the liver,® but the palate, — 
That suffer surfeit, cloyment and revolt; 
But mine is all as hungry as the sea, 
And can digest as much: make no compare 
Between that love a woman can bear me 
And that I owe Olivia. 

Vio. Ay, but I know . . . 

Duke. What dost thou know? 

Vio. Too weU what love women to men may 
owe: 
In faith, they are as true of heart as we. 
My father had a daughter lov'd a man, no 
As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 
I should your lordship. 

Did-e. And what 's her history? 

Vio. A blank, my lord. She never told 
her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i' the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek : she pin'd in thought, 

7 OiddUy, negligently. 

* Pratikt, decks. 

> Liver, formerly held to be the seat of love. 
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And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
Shif sat like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief. Was not this love indeed} 
; [We men may say more, swear more, but indeed 
', Our shows are more than wilt ; for atill we 

']Uucb in our tows, but little in our tove.^ 
I>ute. But died thy sister of her love, my 

l>oy? 
Via. I am all the daughters of my father's 
house, 
And all the brothers too ; [aniie] and yet 1 

kuow not. 
Sir, shall I to this lady? 

Ihtie. Ay, that 'a the theme. 

To her in haste; give her this jewel; say. 
My love can give no place, bide uo denay.' 

Scene V. Olieia't garden. 

Eiiter Sib Tobt Bblch, Sir Andrew 
AouBCHEBK, aiid Fabian. 

Sir To. Come thy ways, Signior Fabian. 

Fab. Nay, I'll come: if I lose a scruple of 
this sport, let me be boil'd to death witli 
melancholy. 

Sir To. Wouldst thou not be glad to have 
the niggardly rascally sheep-biter come by 
Kime notable shame 1 

Fab. I would eiult, man ; you know he 
hrought me out o' favour with my lady about 
a bear-baiting here, lo 

Sir To. To anger him, we 'II have the bear 
again; and we will fool him black and blue: 
shall we not. Sir Andrew) 

Sir And. An we do not, it is pity of our 
Uvea, 

Sir To. Here comes the little villain. 



Enter Maria. 
How now, my metal of India 1' 

3lar. Get ye all three into the box-tree: 
Malvolio 's coming down this walk: he baa 

been yonder i' the aun practising behaviour to 
hia own shadow this baLf hour: observe him, 
for the love of mockery; for I know this letter 
will make a contemplative idiot of him. Close, 



in the name of jesting: {The otheri hide them- 
telvei.] Lie thou there [lAroat dotcn a letter]; 
for here comes the trout that must be caught 
with tickling. [£xU. 

Enter Malvolio. 

MaL Tisbutfortuiie;aUisfortune. Maria 

once told me she did affect me: and I have 




heard herself come thus near, that, should she 
fancy, it should be one of my complexion. 
Besides, she usea me with a more exalted 
resi)ect than any one else that follows her. 
What should I think on'tl 

Sir To. Here 'a an overweening rogue ! 

Fab. 0, peace ! Conterophition makes a rare 
turkey-cock of him : how he jeta* under hia 
advanced plumea! tT 



> Aduv, denial. 



■ Mtlat qf India, Li.'glrl of gold. 
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Sir And. 'S light,^ I could 80 beat the rogue! 

^i> To. Peace, I say. 

Mai. To be Count Malvolio I 40 

»S'i> To. Ah, rogue I 

Sir A)id. Pistol him, pistol him. 

Sir To. Peace, peace ! 

Mai. There is example for't; the lady of 
the Strachy married the yeoman of the ward- 
robe. 

Sir AncL Fie on him, Jezebel ! 

Fab. O, peace! now he's deeply in: look 
how imagination blows^ him. 

Mai. Having been three months married 
to her, sitting in my state,^ — 60 

Sir To, O for a stone-bow,* to hit him in the 
eye! 

Mai. Calling my officers about me, in my 
branched* velvet gown; having come from a 
day-bed,* where I have left Olivia sleeping, — 

Sir To, Fire and brimstone ! 

Fab. O, peace, peace I 

Mai. And then to have the humour of state; 
and after a demure travel of regard, telling 
them I know my place as I would they should 
do theirs, to ask for my kinsman Toby, — ei 

^(> To. Bolts and shackles ! 

Fab. O, peace, peace, peace! now, now! 

Mai. Seven of my people, with an obedient 
start, make out for him: I frown the while; 
and perchance wind up my watch, or play 
with my — some rich jewel. Toby approaches; 
courtesies there to me, — 

Sir To. Shall this fellow Uve? 

Fab. Though our silence be drawn from us 
with cars, yet peace. 71 

Mai. I extend my hand to him thus, quench- 
ing my familiar smile with an austere regard 
of control, — 

^iV To. And does not Toby take you a blow 
o' the lips, then? 

Mai. Saying, "Cousin Toby, my fortunes 
having cast me on your niece, give me this 
prerogative of speech;" — 

Sir To. What, what? 80 

McU. " You must amend your drunkenness." 

1 'S light, a corruption of God's light. > Blowf, puffs np. 
s My ttate, i.e. my chair of stat«. 

* Stone-bow, a cross-bow for throwing stones (Lat 
haliitay * Braneh'd, ornamented with leafy patterns. 

* Day-bed, couch or sofa. 
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Sir To, Out, scab ! 

Fab. Nay, patience, or we break the sinews 
of our plot 

Mai. " Besides, you waste the treasure of 
your time with a foolish knight," — 

Sir And. That 's me, I warrant you. 

Mai. " One Sir Andrew,"— 

Sir Atid. I knew 't was I; for many do call 
me fooL 90 

Mai. What employment have we here?'' 

[TaJhinff tip the Utter, 

Fab. Now is the woodcock® near the gin. 

Sir To, O, peace! and the spirit of humours 
intimate reading aloud to him! 

Mai. By my life, this is my lady's hand: 
these be her very Cs, her U's, and her T*s; 
and thus makes she her great Ps. It is, in 
contempt of question,® her hand. 

Sir And. Her C's, her U's, and her Ts: 
why that? loo 

Mai. [Reads] " To the unknown beloved, this, 
and my good wishes:" her very phrases! By 
your leave, wax. Soft ! and the impressure *^ 
her Lucrece, with which she uses to seal: 'tis 
my lady. To whom should this be? 

Fab. This wins him, liver and all. 

Mai. [Reads] 

" Jove knows I love* 
But who ? 
Lips, do not move; 
No man must know." 110 

"No man must know." What follows? the 
numbers alter'd! "No man must know;" if 
this should be thee, Malvolio? 

Sir To. Marry, hang thee, brock!** 

Mai. [Reads] 

** I may command where I adore; 
But silence, like a Lucrece' knife. 
With bloodless stroke my heart doth gore : 
— M, 0, A, I, ddlh sway my life." 

Fab, A fustian riddle! 
Sir To, Excellent wench, say I. i» 

Mai. "J/", Oy Af /, doth sway my life." 
Nay,but first, let me see, let me see, let me see. 



T i.e. What's to do here? 

> Woodcock, a common metaphor for fool, the bird being 
supposed to have no brains. 

9 In contempt qf guettion, past question. 
v> Impreteure, impression. 
11 Brock, badger, a term of contempt 
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Fcib. What dish o' poison has she dress'd 
him! 

Sir To, And with what wing the stanieP 
checks at it ! 

Mai. "I may command where I adore." 
Why, she may command me: I serve her; she 
is my lady. Why, this is evident to any formal 
capacity; there is no obstruction in this: and 
the end, — what should that alphabetical posi- 
tion portend? If I could make that resemble 
something in me, . . . Softly! J/", 0, A, L 

Sir To. O, ay, make up that: he is now at 
a cold scent 

Fab. Sowter' will cry upon *t, for all this, 
though it be as rank as a fox. 

Mai. My — Malvolio ; J/, — why, that begins 
my name. 

Fab. Did not I say he would work it out? 
the cur is excellent at faults.^ 140 

Mai. M, — but then there is no consonancy 
in the sequel; that suffers under probation: 
A should follow, but does. 

Fab. And shall end, I hope. 

Sir To. Ay, or I'll cudgel him, and make 
him cry 01 

Mai. And then / comes behind. 

Fab. Ay, an you had any eye behind you, 

you might see more detraction at your heels 

than fortunes before you. iso 

Mai. MyOyAy I: this simulation is not as the 

former; and yet, to crush this a little, it would 

bow to me, for every one of these letters are 

in my name. Soft! here follows prose. 

[Read*] ** If this fall into thy hand, revolve. In 
my stars I am above thee; but be not afraid of great- 
ness : some are bom great, some achieve greatness, 
and some have greatness thrust upon 'em. Thy Fates 
open their hands ; let thy blood and spirit embrace 
them : and, to inure thyself to what thou art like to 
be, cast thy bumble slough, and appear fresh. Be 
opposite^ with a kinsman, surly with servants; let 
tby tongue tang* arguments of state ; put thyself 
into the trick of singularity : she thus advises thee 
that sighs for thee. Remember who commended 
thy yellow stockings, and wished to see thee ever 
cross-garter'd : I say, remember. Go to, thou art 
made, if thou desirest to be so ; if not, let me see 

1 Staniel, kestrel 

* SowUr, term contemptuously applied to a hound ; a 
tcwter was a cobbler or botcher. 

s At faults, where the acent is lost. 

* OppotiU, contrary. « Tang, ring with. 



thee a steward still, the fellow of servants, and not 
worthy to touch Fortune's fingers. Farewell. She 
that would alter services with thee, 

Thb Fortunate-Unhappy." 

Daylight and champaign discover not more: 
this is open. I will be proud, I will read 
politic authors, I will baffle Sir Toby, I will 
wash off gross acquaintance, I will be point- 
devise* the very man. I do not now fool myself, 
to let imagination jade^ me; for every reason 
excites to this, that my lady loves me. She did 
commend my yellow stockings of late, she did 
praise my leg being cross - garter'd ; and in 
this she manifests herself to my love, and 
with a kind of injunction drives me to these 
habits of her liking. I thank my stars, I am 
happy. I will be strange, stout,® in yellow 
stockings, and cross-garter'd, even with the 
swiftness of putting on. Jove and my stars 
be praised ! Here is yet a postscript. 

[Reads] " Thou canst not choose but know who 
I am. If thou entertain'st my love, lot it appear in 
thy smiling : thy smiles become thee well; therefore 
in my presence still smile, dear my sweet, I prithee." 

Jove, I thank thee I I will smile; I will do 
everything that thou wilt have me. [Exit. 

Fab. I will not give my part of this sport 
for a pension of thousands to be paid from the 
Sophy.» 

Sir To. I could marry this wench for this 
device. 200 

Sir Atid. So could I too. 

Sir To. And ask no other dowry with her 
but such another jest. 

Sir And. Nor I neither. 

Fab. Here comes my noble gull-catcher. 

Re-enter Maria. 

Sir To. Wilt thou set thy foot o' my neck? 

Sir And. Or o' mine either? 

Sir To. Shall I play my freedom at tray- 
trip,^^ and become thy bond-slave? 

Sir And. V faith, or I either? Jio 

Sir To. Why, thou hast put him in such 
a dream, that when the image of it leaves 
him he must run mad. 

* Point-devise, precisely. 

' Jade, te. make me appear like a jade, ridiculous. 

* Strange, stout, distant and proud. 
» Sophy, i.e. Suji, Shah of Persia. 

10 Tray-trip, a game at dice. 
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Mar, Nay, but say true; does it work upon 
him. 215 

Sir To. Like aqua-vitse with a midwife. 

Mar. If you will then see the fruits of the 
sport, mark his first approach before my lady. 
He will come to her in yellow stockings, and 
t is a colour she abhors, and cross- garter'd, a 
fashion she detests; and he will smile upon 



her, which will now be so unsuitable to her 
disposition, being addicted to a melancholy as 
she is, that it cannot but turn him into a 
notable contempt If you will see it, follow 
me. 

Sir To, To the gates of Tartar,* thou most 
excellent devil of wit ! 

Sir And, I 'U make one too. \Ex€U.ni, 



ACT III. 



Scene I. OUvia^s garden. 



\ 



Enter Viola, and Clown icith a tabor, 

Vio. Save thee, friend, and thy music! 
Dost thou live by thy tabor 1 

Clo. No, sir, I live by the church. 

Vio. Art thou a churchman ? 

Clo. No such matter, sir: I do live by the 
church; for I do live at my house, and my 
house doth stand by the church. 
J [[ Vio. So thou mayst say, the king lies by 
Ic beggar, if a beggar dwell near him; or, the 
J church stands by thy tabor, if thy tabor stand 
J by the church. ii 

J Clo. You have said, sir. To see this age! 
^ A sentence is but a cheveril' glove to a good 
^wit: how quickly the wrong side may be 
J turned outward I 

f Vio. Nay, that ^s certain ; they that dally nicely 
^with words may quickly make them wanton. 
( Clo. 1 would, therefore, my sister had had 
^no name, 8ir. 20 

Vio, Why, man? 

Clo. Why, sir, her name 's a word; and to 
•dally with that word might make my sister 
^wanton. But indeed words are very rascals, 
; since bonds disgrac'd them. 

Vio. Thy reason, man? 

Clo. Troth, sir, I can yield you none with- 
out words; and words are grown so false, I 
am loth to prove reason with them. 
( Vio. I warrant thou art a merry fellow, 
^and car'st for nothing. si 

i Clo. Not so, sir, I do care for something; 
<but in my conscience, sir, I do not care for 



Tartar, i.e. TartaniB. 



s CheterU, kid. 



I you: if that be to care for nothing, sir, I^ 
would it would make you invisible. ] \ 

Vio. Art not thou the Lady Olivia's fool ? 

Clo. No, indeed, sir; the Lady Olivia has 
no folly: she will keep no fool, sir, till she be 
married ; and fooLs are as like husbands as 
pilchards are to herrings, — the husband's the 
bigger: I am, indeed, not her fool, but her 
corrupter of worda 41 

Vio. 1 saw thee late at the Count Orsino'& 

Clo. Foolery, sir, does walk about tlie orb 
like the sun, it shines everywhere, I would 
be sorry, sir, but the fool should be as oft 
with your master as with my mistress: I 
think I saw your wisdom there. 

Vio. Nay, an thou pass upon' me, I '11 no 
more with thee. Hold, there's expenses for 
thee. [Oives him a piece of money, 

Clo. Now Jove, in his next commodity of 
hair, send thee a beard! 51 

Vio. By my troth, I '11 tell thee, I am almost 
sick for one; [aside] though I would not have 
it grow on my chin. Is thy lady within? 

Clo, [[Would not a pair of these have bred,; 
sir ? [Showing the piece of money, j 

Via, Yes, being kept together and put to> 
use. ^ 

Clo, I would play Lord Pandarus of Phry-> 
gia, sir, to bring a Cressida to this Troilus. \ 

Vio. I understand you, sir; 'tis well J 
begg'd. (jo< 

Clo. The matter, I hope, is not great, sir,^ 
begging but a beggar: Cressida was a beggar. 2 > 
My lady is within, sir. I will construe to 
them whence you come; who you are and 

* Pom upon, 1$. make a throat at 
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what you would are out of my welkin; I might 
say element, but the word is over- worn. [Ejnt. 
Via. This fellow 's wise enough to play the 
fool, 
And to do that well craves a kind of wit: 
He must observe their mood on whom he jests, 
The quality of persons, and the time, 7o 

Not, like the haggard, check at every feather 
That comes before his eye. This is a practice 
As full of labour as a wise mans art: 
For folly, that he wisely shows, is fit. 
But wise men, foUy-fall'n, quite taint their wit. 

Enter Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew 

AOUECHEEK. 

♦S'lV To. Save you, gentleman. 

Vio. And you, sir. 

Sir And. Dieu voua garde^ monsieur} 

Vio, Et vousauMi; voire serviteur.^ 

Sir And. I hope, sir, you are; and I am 
yours. 80 

Sir To. Will you encounter the house? my 
niece is desirous you should enter, if your 
trade' be to her. 

Vio. I am bound to your niece, sir; I mean, 
she is the list* of my voyage. 

Sir To. Taste your legs, sir; put them to 
motion. 

Vio. My legs do better under-stand me, sir, 
than I understand what you mean by bidding 
me taste my legs. 90 

Sir To. I mean, to go, sir, to enter. 

Vio. I will answer you with gait and en- 
trance: — but we are prevented.^ 

Enter Olivia and Maria. 

Most excellent accomplished lady, the heavens 
rain odours on vou ! 

Sir And. [Aside] That youth 's a rare cour- 
tier: " Rain odours;" welL 

Vt'o, My matter hath no voice, lady, but to 
your own most pregnant' and vouchsafed ear. 

Sir And. [Aside] "Odours," "pregnant" 
and "vouchsafed:" lUl get 'em all three all 
ready. 

(Hi. Let the garden door be shut, and leave 

» "God keep you, ilr." 

« "And you too; your ■errant" 

* Trade, budnes& « List, limit 

* Prevented, anticipated. • Pregnant, ready. 



me to my hearing. [Exeuni Sir Tobtf^ Sir 

A ndreWy and Maria.] Give me your hand, sir. 

Vio. My duty, madam, and most humble 

service. 
Oil. What is your name ? 
Vio. Cesario is your servant's name, fair 

princess. 
Oil. My servant, sir ! T was never merry 
world 109 

Since lowly feigning^ was callVl compliment : 
You 're servant to the Count Orsino, youth. 
Vio. And he is yours, and his must needs 
be yours: 
Your servant's servant is your servant, madam. 
OH. For him, I think not on him: for his 
thoughts. 
Would they were blanks, rather than fill'd 
with me I 
Vio. Madam, I come to whet your gentle 
thoughts 
On his behalf: — 

Oli. O, by your leave, I i)ray you, 

I bade you never speak again of him: 
But, would you undertake another suit, 
I had rather hear you to solicit that 120 

Than music from the s])heres. 

Vio. Dear lady, — 

Oli. Give me leave, beseech you. I did send, 
After the last enchantment you did here, 
A ring in chase of you: so did I abuse* 
Myself, my servant and, I fear me, you: 
Under your hard construction must I sit. 
To force that on you, in a shameful cunning. 
Which you knew none of yours: what might 

you think? 
Have you not set mine honour at the stake 
And baited it with all the unmuzzled thoughts 
That tvrannous heart can think? To one of 
your receiving* isi 

Enough is shown: a cj'prus,*^ not a bosom, 
Hides my heart. So, let me hear you speak. 
Vio. I pity you. 

Oli. Tliat 's a degree to love. 

Vio. No, not a grise; " for 't is a vulgar proof 
That verj' oft we pity enemies. 

Oli. Why, then, methinks 't is time to smile 
again. 

.T Lowly feigning, affected humility. > Abute, deceive. 
* Receiving, te. ready apprehensiun. 
10 Ci/prut, transparent stuff. i^ Orise, step. 
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world, how apt the poor are to be proud! 
If one should be a prey, how much the better 
To fall before the Uon than the wolf ! iw 

[aoct itrHret. 
He clock upbraids me with the waste of time. 
Be not afraid, good youth, I will not liave you; 
And yet, when wit and youth is come to har- 



Tour wife is like to reap a proper man. 
There lies your way, due west. 

Vio. Hien westward-hol 

Grace and good disposition attend jour lady- 

You 11 nothing, madam, to my lord by met 

ai Stay! 
I prithee, tell me what thou think'at of me. 




Vio. That you do think you are not what 

Oli. If I think m, I think the same of you. 
I'i'o. Then think you right: I am not what 

lam. 
OIL I would you were aa I would have you 

be: 

Vio. Would it be better, madam, than I am 1 
I wish it might, for now I am your fooL 

Uii. U what a deal of scorn looks beautiful 
lu the contempt and anger of his lip! 
A murderous guilt shows not itself niore soon 
Than lore that would seem hid: love's night 

Cesario, by the roses of the spring, 



By maidhood, honour, truth and erery thing, 
I love thee so, that, niaugre> all thy |iride, 
Nor wit nor reason can my passion hide. 
Do not eitort thy reasons from this clause, 
For tliat I woo, thou therefore hast no cause; 
But rather reason thus with reason fetter: 
Love sought is good, but given unsought is 

better. 
Vio. By innocence I swear, and by my 

youth, w» 

I have one heart, one bosom and one tmth. 
And that no woman haa; nor never none 
Shall mistreaa be of it, save I alone. 
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And so adieu, good mAdam: never more 
Will 1 my master's tears to you deplore. 
OIL Yet come again; for thou perhaps 
mayst move 
That heart, which now abhors, to like his love. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II. The court-yard of Olivia^s house. 

Enter Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, and Fabian. 

Sir A nd. No, faith, 1 41 not stay a jot longer. 

Sir To, Thy reason, dear venom, give thy 
reason. 

Fab. You must needs yield your reajson. 
Sir Andrew. 

Sir And. Marry, I saw your niece do more 
favours to the count's serving-man than ever 
she bestow'd upon me; I saw 't i' the orchard. 

Sir To. Did she see thee the while, old boy? 
tell me that. lO 

Sir A nd. As plain (is I see you now. 

Fab. This was a great argument of love in 
her toward you. 

Sir And. 'S light, will you make an ass o'me? 

Fah. I will prove it legitimate, sir, upon 
the oaths of judgment and reason. 

Sir To. And they have been grand- jury- 
men since before Noah was a sailor. 

Fab. She did show favour to the youth in 
your sight only to exasperate you, to awake 
your dormouse valour, to put fire in your heart 
and brimstone in your liver. You should 
then liave accosted her; and with some excel- 
lent jests, fire-new from the mint, you should 
have bang'd the youth into dumbness. This 
was look'd for at your hand, and this was 
halk'd: the double gilt of this opportunity you 
let time wash off, and you are now sail'd into 
the north of my lady's opinion; where you will 
hang like an icicle on a Dutchman's beard, 
unless you do redeem it by some laudable 
attempt either of valour or policy. 81 

Sir And. An 't be any way, it must be with 
valour; for policy I hate: I had as lief be a 
Brownist as a politician. 

Sir To. Why, then, build me thy fortunes 
upon the basis of valour. Challenge me the 
count's youth to fight with him; hurt him in 
eleven places: my niece shall take note of it; 
and assure thyself, there is no love-broker in 



the world can more prevail in man's commen- 
dation with woman than report of valour. 4i 

Fab. There is no way but this. Sir Andrew. 

Sir And. Will either of you bear me a chal- 
lenge to him ? 

Sir To. Gro, write it in a martial hand; be 
curst* and brief; it is no matter how witty, so 
it be eloquent and full of invention: taunt 
him with the license of ink: if thou " thou'st" 
him some thrice, it shall not be amiss; and as 
many lies as will lie in thy sheet of paper, 
although the sheet were big enough for the 
bed of Ware in England, set 'em down: go, 
about it Let there be gall enough in thy ink; 
though thou write with a goose-pen, no matter: 
about it 

Sir Ai\d. Where shall I find you? 

Sir To. We'll call thee at the cuhit^ulo:^ go. 
• [Exit Sir Andrew. 

Fah. This is a dear mauakin to you. Sir 
Toby. 

Sir Toby. I have l>een dear to him, lad, 
some two thousand strong, or so. 

Fab. We shall Imve a rare letter from liim: 
but you '11 not deliver 't? tJi 

Sir To. Never trust me, then; and by all 
means stir on the youth to an answer. I think 
oxen and waiiirop>es^ cannot hale^ them toge- 
ther. For Andrew, if he were open'd, and 
you find so much blood in liis liver as will clog 
the foot of a flea, I '11 eat the rest of the ana- 
tomy. 

Fah. And his opposite,^ the youth, bears in 
his visage no great presage of cruelty. 

Sir To. Look, where the youngest wren of 
nine comes. 

Enter Maria. 

Mar. If you desire the spleen, and will 
laugh yourselves into stitches, follow me. 
Yond gull Malvolio is tum'd heathen, a very 
renegado; for there is no Christian, that means 
to be sav'd by believing rightly, can ever be- 
lieve such impossible passages' of grossneas. 
He 's in yellow stockinga 

Sir To. And cross-garter'd ? 7» 

1 Cunt, sharp, petulant 

s Cubieulo (&.«. eubic%Uum\ chamber. 

» Wainropf, cart-ropes. ♦ Hale, draw. 

( OppMiUt opponent • Patmget, acta. 
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Mar, Most villanously; like a pedant^ that 
keeps a school i' the clmrch. I have dogg*d 
him, like his murderer. He does obey every 
point of tlie letter that I dropp'd to betray 
him: he does smile his face into more lines 
than is in the new map with the augmentation 
of the Indies: you have not seen such a thing 
its 't is; I can hardly forbear hurling things at 
hiuL I know my lady will strike him: if she 
do, he '11 smile, and take 't for a great favour. 

Sir To. Come, bring us, bring us where he 
is. \Exeuini, 

Scene III. 7%« Market Place. 

Enter Seb^vstiax and Antonio. 

Seh. I would not by my will have troubled 
you. 
But, since you make your pleasure of your pains, 
I will no further chide you. 

Ant. I could not stfiy behind you: my desire, 
More sharp than filed steel, did spur me forth; 
And not all love to see you, though so much 
As might have drawn one to a longer voyage, 
But jejilousy'-* what might befall your travel, 
Being skilless in these parts, which, to a stranger, 
Unguided and unfriended, often prove lo 

Rough and unhospitable. My willing love. 
The nither by these arguments of fear. 
Set forth in your pursuit. 

Seb. My kind Antonio, 

I can no other answer make, but thanks, 
And thanks: and, ever oft,^ good turns 
Are shutHed off with such uncurrent pay: 
But, were my worth* as is my conscience firm. 
You should find better dealing. What's to do? 
Shall we go see the reliques^ of this town ? 

A fit. To morrow, sir; best first go see your 
lodging. 20 

Seb. I am not weary, and 't is long to night: 
I pray you, let us satisfy our eyes 
With the memorials and the things of fame 
That do renown this city. 

A nt. Would you 'd pardon me ! 

I do not without danger walk these streets: 
Once, in a sea-fight, 'gainst the count his 
galleys 

I Pedant, i.e. pedagoffue. < Jealouty^ apprehension. 

» Ecer oft^ i.e. with perpetual frequency. 
« Worth, wealth. * Reliqtut^monumenU. 
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I did some service; of such note, indeed. 
That were I ta'en here it would scarce be 
answer'd. 
[[ Seb. Belike you slew great number of his 

people? 
Ant. The offence is not of such a bloody na- 
ture, U) 
Albeit the quality of the time and quarrel 
Might well have given us bloody argument. 
It might have since been answer'd in repaying 
What we took from them; which, for traffic's 

sake. 
Most of our city did: only myself stood out; 
For which, if I be lapsed' in this place, 
I shall pay dear. ] 
Seb. Do not then walk too open. 

Ani. It doth not fit me. Hold, sir, here's 
my purse. 
In the south suburbs, at the Elephant, 
Is best to lodge: I will bespeak our diet, 4a 
Whiles you beguile the time and feed your 

knowledge 
With viewing of the town: there shall you 
have me. 
Seb. Why I your purse ? 
Ant. Haply your eye shall light upon some 
toy 
You have desire to purchase; and your store, 
I think, is not for idle markets, sir. 
Seb. I '11 be your purse-bearer, and leave 
you for 
An hour. 
Ant. To the Elephant 
S^. I do remember. [ExeutU. 

Scene IV. Olivia! » garden. 

Enter Olivia and Ladies. 

OH. [Aside"] I have sent after him: he says 

he'll come; 
How shall I feast him? what bestow of' 

him? 
For youth is bought more oft than begg'd or 

borrow'd. 
I speiik too loud. 

Where is Malvolio? he is sad^ and civil,* 
And suits well for a servant with m v fortunes: 

■r 

* Lap»ed, perhapis " caught" " taken by surprise " (lee 
note 108). 7 o/. on. 

* Sad, grave. * Civil, well-mannered. 
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Where u Malvoiio? 

J/iw. He 'a coming, madam; but in very 
strange manner. He ia, sure, poeseae'd, mi- 
dam. [£xeam LadUt. 

Oli Why, what 'stbematter? doesherave! 



Mar. No,madam, he does nothing butsmile: 
your ladyship were beat to have some guard 
about you, if he come; for, sure, the man is 
tainted in 's wits. 

Oli. Oo call him hither. [Exit Maria.] I 'm 
aa mad as he, 
If sad and merry madness equal be. 




Re-enter Maria, with Maltolio. 

How now, Malvoiio ! 

Mat. Sweet lady, ho, ho 1 

(Hi. Smil'atthout 
I gent for thee upon a sad occasion. 10 

Mai. Sad, lady \ I could be sad : this does 
make some obetruction in the bluod, this cross- 
gattering ; but what of that ? if it please the 
eye of one, it is with me as the very true son- 
net is, " Please one, and please all." 

Oli. Why, how dost thou, man! what is the 
matter with thee J 

Mai. Not black in my mind, though yellow 
in my legs. It did come to his h&nda, and 



conuuanda ahall be executed : I think we do 
know the sweet Boman hand. si 

C Oli. Wilt tbou go to bed, MalvolioT i 

Mai. To bed! ay, sweet-heart; and ITli 
come to Hiee. ] J 

(Hi. God comfort thee ! Why dost thou 
smile BO, and kiss thy hand bo ofti 

Mar. How do you, Malvobol 

Mai. At your request! yes; nightingales 

Mar. Why appear you with this ridiculous 
boldness before my ladyT 4i 

Mai. "Be not afraid of greatness:" 'twas 
well writ. 

Oli. What mean'at thou by that, Malvoliot 
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Mai, " Some are born great," — 

OIL Ha? 

MaL " Some achieve greatness," — 

OIL What say'st thou ? 

MaL "And some have greatness thrust 
upon them." 60 

Oil, Heaven restore thee ! 

MaL "Remember who commended thy 
yellow stockings," — 

OIL Thy yellow stockings ? 

MaL "And wish'd to see thee cross -gar- 
tered." 

OIL Cross-gartered? 

MaX, " Go to, thou art made, if thou desirest 
to be so;" — 

OIL Am I made? 

MaL " If not, let me see thee a servant 
still." 60 

OIL Why, this is very midsummer madness. 

Enter Servant 

Ser. Madam, the young gentleman of the 
Count Orsino's is returned: I could hardly 
entreat him back: he attends your ladyship's 
pleasure. 

OIL I '11 come to him. [Exit Servant."] Good 
!Maria, let this fellow be look'd to. Where 's 
my cousin Toby ? Let some of my people have 
a special care of him : I would not have him 
miscarry for the half of my dowry. 7o 

[Exeunt Olivia and Maria, 

MaL O, ho ! do you come near me now ? 
no worse man than Sir Toby to look to me ! 
This concurs directly with the letter: she sends 
him on purpose, that I may appear stubborn 
to him; [ for she incites me to that in the letter. 
"Cast thy humble slough," says she; "be oppo- 
site with a kinsman, surly with servants; let 
thy tougue tang with arguments of state; put 
thyself into the trick of singularity;" and con- 
sequently sets down the manner how: as, a 
sad face, a reverent carriage, a slow tongue, in 
the habit of some sir of note, and so forth.] I 
liave lim'd her; but it is Jove's doing, and 
Jove make me thankful! [[And when she 
went away now, " Let this fellow be look'd 
to:" fellow! not Malvolio, nor after my de- 
gree, but fellow.^ Why, every thing adheres 

1 FelUno, i,e. companion. 
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together, that no dram of a scruple, no scruple J 
of a scruple, no obstacle, no incredulous' or> 
unsafe circumstance . . . What can be said?^ 
Nothing that can be can come between me^ 
and the full prospect of my hopes. Well,| 
Jove, not I, is the doer of this, and he is to be) 
thanked. ] J 

Sir To. [ Without] Which way is he, in the 
name of sanctity? If all the devils of hell be 
drawn in little, and Legion himself poasesB'd 
him, yet I '11 speak to him. 

Ee-ejiter Maria with Sir Tobt Belch and 

Fabian. 

Fab. Here he is, here he is. How ia 't with 
you, sir? how is't with you, man? 

Mai. Go off; I discard you: let me enjoy 
my private:' go oif. lOO 

Mar. Lo, how hollow the fiend speaks within 
him! did not 1 tell you? Sir Toby, my lady 
prays you to have a care of him. 

MaL Ah, ha ! does she so ? 

Sir To. Go to, go to; peace, peace; we must 
deal gently with him: let me alone. How do 
you, Malvolio? how is't with you? What> 
man! defy the devil: consider, he 's an enemy 
to mankind. 

MaL Do you know what you say? no 

Mar. La you, an you speak ill of the devil, 
how he takes it at heart ! Pray God, he be 
not bewitch'd ! 

[ Fab. Carry his water to the wise woman. > 

Mar. Marry, and it shall be done to-morrow; 
morning, if I live. My lady would not lose J 
him for more than I '11 say. ] { 

MaL How now, mistress ! 

Mar. O Lord ! 

Sir To. Prithee, hold thy peace; this is not 
the way: do you not see you move him? let 
me alone with him. I23 

Fah. No way but gentleness; gently, gently: 
the fiend is rough, and will not be roughly 
us'd. 

Sir To. Why, how now, my bawcock !* how 
dost thou, chuck ? 

MaL Sir! 

£ Sir To. Ay, Biddy, come with me. What^ 

* Incredulotia, incredible. 
» Private, privacy. 

* My baiecoekf my fine fellow 
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; man ; 't is not fur gravity to play at cheiTy-|)it 
'i witli Siitau : liang biiu, foul collier ! ^ iw 

Mar. Get him b) Bay hia prayers, good Sir 
Toby, get him tu pray. 
Mai. My [irayeni, minx ! 
Mar. No, I wairaiit you, be will not hear 
of goillineiM. 



MuX. till, luLhg yuunielvea nil \ yiiii are idle 
idmllow tilings. I aiu not of your element: 
you stmll know more hereafter. \_Exit. 

Sir To. la'tpomihleJ 

/■'ab. If tliix were pluy'il upon n stage 
now, I uould condemn it tut nn iin|tro)iable 
liL-tioii. 141 




■ViV To. Hia very genius hath taken the in- 
feitiim c>f the device, man. 

Mar. Nay, piimue him now, lest the device 
take nir and taint 

fab. Why, we sluill make hiro mad indee<l. 

Mar. The hoiise will lie the ijiiieter. 

.Sir To. Come, we 'U have bim ui a dark room 
Mid bimiid. My niece is already in the belief 
thnt he 'm mad: we may carry it thus, for our 
pleaMure and hin penance, till our very pan- 
time, tired out of breath, pniinpt us ti) have 
iuercyonhim;at which time we will bring the 
iWice to the bar, and crown tl»-e for a limler 
■if mailmen. But see, but see. 
/■jnler Sir Andrew. 

fab. More matter for n May mornuig. 
vol. IV. 



Sir Anri. Here's the challenge, read it: I 
warrant there 'a vinegar and pepjwr in 't. 

Fab. Is'tsosancy? 

A'irJnrf.Ay, iM't,Iwartunthim:dobutreail. 

Sir Tu. Give me. [HeaiU] " Youth, wbatM- 
over thou nrt, tbou art hut a Murry fellnw." 

Fab. Good, nn<l valiant. 

Sir To. "Woiirlor not. nor admire not in thy 
miad, why I do call tbeo w, for I will ihow thee do 
rea»n for 't." 

Fall. AgiKnl note, that; kee]M you from llie 
blow of the law, ini 

Sir To. "Thou coip-t to the Udy OUvia. and 
in my u^t sho nsea thoo kindlj: but thou lio«t in 
thy throat; that ii not themat tor IchnllengethiH) for." 

Fub. Very brief, an<t to exceeding gooil 
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Sir To. *' I will waylay thee going home; where 
if it be thy chance to kill me/' — 
Fah. Go<xl. 

Sir To. ** Thou Idll'st me like a rogue and a vil- 
lain." WO 

Fah. Still you keep o' the windy aide of the 

law: grxxl. 

Sir To. "Fare thee well; and God have mercy 
upon one of our souIb ! Ho may have mercy upon 
mine, but my hope is better; and so look to thyself. 
Thy friend, as thou usest him, and thy sworn enemy, 

A5DKEW AGUECHEEK." 

If this letter move him not, his legs cannot: 
I ni give 't him. 

Mar. You may have very fit occasion for 't: 
he is now in some commerce with my lady, 
and will by and by depart. 

Sir. To. Cto, Sir Andrew, scout me for him 
at the comer of the orchard, like a bam-baily: 
ST) soon as ever thou Meest him, draw; and, as 
thou draw'st, sweiir horrible; for it comes to 
pass oft that a terrible (Kith, with a swagger- 
ing accent sharply twangM off, gives manhood 
more ajiprobation than ever pnwf itself would 
have e<irn'd him. Away ! 200 

Sir Ami. Nay, let me alone for swearing. 

[Exit. 

Sir To. Now will not I deliver his letter: 
for the behaviour <jf the young gentleman 
gives him out to be of gofxl capacity and 
breeiling; his employment between his lord 
and my niece con linns no less: therefore this 
letter, being so excellently ignorant, will breed 
no terror in the youth: he will find it comes 
fi-om a cl(xi[x>le. But, sir, I will deliver his 
challenge by word of mouth; set upon Ague- 
cheek a notable report of valour; and drive 
the gentleman, as I know his youth will aptly 
receive it, into a most hideous opinion of his 
rage, skill, fury and impetuosity. This will so 
fright them both, that they will kill one 
another by the look, like cockatrices. 

Fab. Here he comes with your niece : give them 
way till he take leave, ancl presently after him. 

Sir To. I will meditate the while ujwn some 

horrid message for a challenge. 220 

[Kreunt Sir Tobi/, Fabian^ and Maria. 

Re-enter Olivia, trith Viola. 

Q Oli. I have said too much unto a heart of 
stone, 
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And laid mine honour too unchary ^ on 't: 
There's something in me that reproves my fault;i 
But such a headstrong potent fault it iis 
That it but mocks reproof. 

Via. With the same 'haviour that your pas- 
sion bears 
Goes on my master's grief. ] 

OIL Here, wear this jewel- for me, 't is my 
picture: 
Refuse it not, it liath no tongue to vex you ! 
And, I beseech you, cf»me again tcvmorrow. 
What shall \(i\\ <isk of me that 1 11 denv, *230 
That honour siiv'd may upon ajsking give^ 
Via. Nothing but this: your true love for 

my mjurter. 
Oli. How with mine honour may I give him 
that 
Which I have given to you i 

Via. 1 will acquit you. 

Oli. Well, come ag:iin t4)-morrow: fai-e thee 
well: 
A fiend like thee might bear my soul to helL 

[ExU. 

Re-enter Sir Toby and Fabian*. 

Sir To. Gentleman, God save thee I 

Via. And you, sir. -jso 

Sir To. That defence thou hast, betake thee 
to 't: of what nature the wrongs ;u-e thou hiist 
done him, I know not; but thy iiitercepter, 
full of despite, bloody as the hunter, attends 
thee at the orchard-end: dismount thy tuck,' 
be yare* in thy preparation, for thy a^isailant 
is quick, skilful and deadly. 

Vio. You mistake, sir; I am sure no man 
hath any quarrel to me: my remembrance is 
very free and cle.ar from any image of offence 
done to any man. 2:10 

Sir To. You'll find it otherwise, I iissure 
you: therefore, if you hold your life at any 
price, betake you to your guard ; for your 
opposite hath in him what youth, strength, 
skill and wrath can furnish man withal. 

Vio. I pray you, sir, wliat is he? 

Sir To. He is knight, dubbM with un- 
hatch'd^ rapier and on carpet consideration; 
but he is a devil in private brawl: souls and 

1 Unchary. recklessly. ^ Jewel, any trinket 

* Dismount thy ttiek^ draw thy sword. * Vare, nimble. 
' Unhatch'df unhacked. 
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bodies hatli he divon^d three; and his in- 
ceuBcmeat at this moment ia bo implacable, 
that aatiafaction can be none but by pangs of 
death and sepulchre. Hob nob ia hia word; 
give 't or take 't 263 

I'io. I will retui-n again into the boiue, 
and desire some coniluct' of the lady. I am 



no fighter. I have heard of some kind of men 
that put quarrelB purposely on others, to taste 
their valour: belike this ia a man of tliat 
quirk.' 2«8 

Sir To. Sir, no; bis indignation derives 
itself out of a very competent injury: there- 
fore, get you on, and give him his desire. 



'S'-^^ 




IT put «< lUjrtl.-lAcl Ul 



Hack you shall not to the house, unless you 
undertake that with me which with &b much 
safety you might auswvr him: therefore, on, 
or strip your sword stark naked; for meddle 
yon must, that's certain, or forswear to wear 
iron about you. 

I'ilo. This is aa uncivil as strange. I beseech 
you, do me this court«ous office, m to know of 
the knight what my offence to him is: it is 
sometliing of my negligence, nothing of my 
purpose. »o 



Sir To. I will do so. Signior Fabian, stay 
you by this gentleman till my return. [Exil. 

Vio. Pray you, sir, do you know of this 
matter) 

FcA. I know the knight is incens'd against 
you, even to a mortal arbitrement; but nothing 
of the circumstance mote. 

Vin. I beseech you, what manner of man ia 
he? SM 

Fab. Nothing of that wonderful promise, to 
read him by hiH form, as you are like to find 
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him in the proof of his valour. He is, indeed, 
sir, the most skilful, bloody and fatal opposite 
that you could possibly have found in any 
part of Illyria. Will you walk towards him? 
I will make your peace with him, if I can. 

Vio. I shall be much bound to you for 't: I 
am one that had rather go with sir priest than 
sir knight: I care not who knows so much of 
my mettle. [Exeunt, soo 

Re-enter Sir Toby with Sir Andrew. 

Sir To. Why, man, he 's a very devil; I have 
not seen such a firago.^ I had a pass with him, 
rapier, scabbard and all, and he gives me the 
stuck ^ in with such a mortal motion, that it 
is inevitable; and on the answer, he pays you 
as surely as your feet hit the ground they stej) 
on. They Siiy he has been fencer to the Sojihy. 

Sir And. Pox on*t, I'll not meddle with 
him. 

Sir To. Ay, but he will not now be pacified. 
Fabian can scarce hold him yonder. 3io 

Sir And. Plague on 't, an I thought he had 
been valiant and so cunning in fence, I'd 
have seen him damu'd ere I 'd have challeng'd 
him. Let him let the matter slip, and I '11 
give him my horse, gray Capilet. 

Sir To. I'll make the motion: stand here, 
make a good show on 't: this shall end without 
the perdition of souls. [Aside] Marry, I '11 
ride your horse as well as I ride you. 3i9 

Enter Fabian and Viola. 

[Aside to Fabian"] I have his horse to take up 
the quarrel: I have persuaded him the youth 's 
a devil. 

Fab. [Aside to Sir Tobi/] He is as horribly 
conceited of him; and {)ant8 and looks pale, as 
if a bear were at his heels. 

Sir To. [Asiiie to Viola] There 's no remedy, 
sir; he will fight with you for's oath sake: 
marry, he hath better bethought him of his 
quarrel, and he finds that now scarce to be 
worth tiilking of: therefore draw, for the sup- 
portance of his vow; he protests he will not 
hurt vou. 3H0 

Vv). [Aside] Pray God defend me! A little 



> PiragOf corruption of virago. 

s Stxtckj corruption of »tocaido, a thrust in fencing. 
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thing would make me tell them how much I 
lack of a man. sss 

Fah. [Aside to Vida] Give ground, if you 
see him furious. 

Sir To. [Aside to Sir Andretc] Come, Sir An- 
drew, there 's no remedy; the gentleman will, 
for his honour's sake, have one bout with you; 
he cannot by the duello' avoid it: but he has 
promised me, as he is a gentleman and a sol- 
dier, he will not hurt you. Come on; to't 

Sir And. [Aside to Sir Toby] Pray God he 
keep his oath ! [Draws. 

Vio. [To F*abian] I do assure you, 'tis against 
my will. [l>raws. 

Enter Antonio. 

Ant. [To Sir Andrew] Put up your sword. If 
this young gentleman 
Have done offence, I take the fault on me: 
If you offend him, I for him defy you. 

Sir To. You, sir ! why, wliat ai-e you ? 

A nt. One, sir, that for his love dares yet do 
more 
Tlian you have heard him brag to you he wilL 

Sir To. Nay, if you be an undertaker,^ I 
am for you. [They draw. 3jo 

Fah. O good Sir Toby, hold I here come 
the officers. 

Sir To. [To AiUonio] I '11 be with you anon. 

Vio. [To Sir Aridrew^ Fray, sir, put your 
sword up, if you please. 

Sir And. Marry, will I, sir; and, for that 
I promis'd you, I '11 be as good as my word: 
he will bear you easily, and reins welL 

Enter Officers. 

First Off. [Points to Antonio] This is the 

man; do thy office. 
Sec. Off. Antonio, I arrest thee at the suit 
of Count Orsino. wa 

Ant. You do mistake me, sir. 
First Off. No, sir, no jot; I know your favour* 
well. 
Though now you have no sea-cap on your head. 
Take him away: he knows I know him well 
Ant. 1 must obey. — [To Viola] This comes 
with seeking you: 

* FhieUo, the laws of the dueL 

* Undertaker, intermeddler. 

* Favour, face. 
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Bat there 's no remedy; I shall aiiswer it 
What will you do, now my necessity 
Makesmetoaskyouformypurse? Itgrievesme 
Much more for what I cannot do for you 
Than what befalls myself. You stand amaz'd ; 
But be of comfort .S72 

Sec Of. Come, sir, away. 

AtU. I must entreat of you some of that money. 

Vto. What money, air'i 
For the fair kindness you have showed me here. 
And, part, being prompted by your present 

trouble. 
Out of my lean and low ability 
I '11 lend you something : my having^ is not much ; 
I '11 make division of my present^ with you: 
Hold, there 's half my coffer. 

A)U. Will you deny me now? 

Is 't possible that my deserts to you 
Can lack persuasion i Do not tempt my misery. 
Lest that it makes me so unsound a man 
As to upbraid you with those kindnesses 
That I have dune for you. 

Via. I know of none; 

Nor know I you by voice or any feature: 
I hate ingratitude more in a man 388 

Than lying, vainness, babbling, drunkenness. 
Or any taint of vice whose strong corruption 
Inhabits our fniil blood. 

AtU. O heavens themselves! 

»Scc. Of. Come, sir, I pray you, go. 

Ant. Let me speak a little. This youth that 
you see here 
I snatch'd one half out of the jaws of death, 
Reliev'd him with such sanctity of love. 
And to his image, which methoughtdid promise 
Most venerable worth, did I devotion. 

First Of. What 's that to us? The time goes 
by: aw.ayl 8»8 

A ni. But O how vile an idol proves this god ! 



Thou hast, Sebastian, done good feature shame. 
In nature there 's no blemish but the mind; 
None can be call'd deform'd but the unkind: 
V^irtue is beauty; but the beauteous evil' 
Are empty trunks o'erflourish'd by the devil. 

First Off. The man grows mad: away with 
him! — Come, come, sir. 

Ant. Lead me on. [Ejcit tcith Officers. 

Vio. Methinks his words do from such pas- 
sion fly. 
That he believes himself: so do not I. 
Prove true, imagination, O prove true, 40» 
That I, dear brother, be now ta'en for you! 

Sir To. Come hither, knight; come hither, 
Fabian : we '11 whisper o'er a couj)let* or two 
of most sage saws, [T/tet/ go apart. 

Vio. Henam'd Sebastian: I mv brother know 
Yet living in my glass; even such and co 
In favour was my brother; and he went 
Still in this f^ishion, colour, ornament, 
For him I imitate. O, if it pn)ve. 
Tempests are kind, and siilt waves fresh in love! 
[Exit. Sir Tob^j Fabiany and Sir 
Andrew vonie forward. 

Sir To. A very dishonest [Kiltry boy, and 
more a cowanl than a hare: his dishonesty 
appears in leaving his friend here in necessity 
and denying him; and for his cowardship, ask 
Fal>ian. 

Fab. A cowanl, a most devout coward, reli- 
gious in it. 

Sir And. 'S lid, I '11 after him again, and 
beat him. 

Sir To. Do; cuflf him soundly, but never 
draw thy swonl. 

Sir Ami. An I do not, — [Exit. 

Fab. Come, let's see the event 43 1 

Sir To. I dare Liy any money 'twill be 
nothing yet [Exeunt. 



ACT IV. 



Scene I. Before Olivia's house. 

Enter Sebastian and Clown. 

Clo. Will you make me believe that I am 
not sent for you ? 

1 Bavittg, property. * Present, Le. my preeent having. 



Seb. Go to, go to, thou art a foolish fellow: 
Let me ])e clear of thee. 

Clo. Well held out, i' faith I No, I do not 
know you; nor I am n(»t sent to you by my 
la<iy, to bid you come 8i>eak with her; nor 



* Evil, i e. personi of evil nature. 
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your name is not Master Ceaario; nor is this 
UDt my nose neither. Nothing that is so ia so. 

iS'c6. I |irithee,vent thy folly somewhere else: 
Thou know'et not me. ii 

Cto. Vent my foHy! he has heanl that word 
of some gr«tt man, and now applies it to a 
fooL Vent my folly! I am afraid this great 



lubber, the world, will prove a cockney. I 
prithee, now, uugird thy strangeness, and tell 
me witat I shall vent to my lady: shall I veut 
to her that thou art comingl 

S^. lprithee,foolishGreek,departfTouiDe: 
There's money for thee: if you tarry longer, 
I shall give worse payment si 
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Cto. By my troth, tliou linst an open hand. 
Tbi-se wi^ men that give foola money get 
theiUHclves ;i gixjA reiwrt — after fourteen years' 
jnu'chiise. 

Killer Sir Andrew, Sir Toby, and Fabian. 

Sir Ami. Ni)w, sir, liavc I met you again? 

then: '» for you. [Siri'liiij; Sebattiiiit. 

.Sfh. [Beatiiuj Sir Andreir'\ Why, there's 

fur thee, and there, and there! 

Are all the jnoplo mad? [Dravt hi* <lag<jer. 

Sir To. [HiMini/ Sebtutiun] Hold, sir, or 

I 'II throw your dagger o't-r the house. ai 

tin. Tliis will I tell my Uuiy straight: I 
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would not be in some of yoor coats for two- 
|)ence. {Krit. 

tHr To. Come on, sir; hold. 

A'ir And. Nay, let him atone: I'll go nu- 
other wny to work with him; I'll have ?.n 
action of batt«ry against him, if tliere 1>e any 
law in Illyria: though I struck him tirat, yet 
it 's no matter fur that. 

Sell. I^et go tby hand. « 

.S'i> To. Come, sii-, I will not let you go. 
Omie, my yoiingsoldier, put upyour iron: you 
are well flesli'il; come on. 

Seb. I will l>e free fwm thee. [J-'rrtt Aim- 
id/.] Wliat wouldat thou now? 
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If thou (lar'Ht tempt me further, draw thy 

sword. [Dratcs. 

Sir To. What, what? Nay, then I must 

have an ounce or two of this malapert blood 

from you. [Draics. 

Enter Olivia. 

Oil, Hold, Toby; on thy life, 1 charge thee, 

hold! 

Sir To. Madam! ftO 

Oil. Will it be ever thus ? Ungracious wretch, 

Fit for the mountains and the barbarous caves, 

Where manners ne'er were preached! out of 

my sight! 
Be not offended, dear Cesario. 
Rudesby,* be gone I [EjnuU Sir Toby, Sir An- 

dn'tr, and Fabian. 
I innthee, gentle friend. 
Let thy fair wisdom, not thy ]>asHion, sway 
In this uncivil and unjust extent^ 
Against thy jwace. Cio with me to my house, 
And hear thou tliei*e how many fruitless pranks 
This rutiian hath botch'd up, that thou thereby 
Mayst smile at tins: thou shalt not choose 
but go: 61 

I)o not deny. Beshrew his soul for me. 
He started one \tooT heart of mine in thee. 
Seh. [ylmfc] Wliat relish is in this? how 
runs the stream? 
Or I am mad, or else this is a dream: 
Let fiuicy still my sense in Letlie steep; 
If it be thus to dre^mi, still let me sleep! 
Oli. Nay, come, I prithee: w^ould thou'ilst 

be rul'd by me! 
Seh. Madam, I will 
Oli. O, say so, and so be! [Exeunt. 

Scene II. Olivia's house. On one side the 
dark room, in which Malvolio is seen, bound: 
Oil the other side another room, into which 
enter Maria <t7id Clown. 

J/ar. Nay, I j)rithee, put on this gown and 
tliis beanl ; make him Ixjlieve thou art Sir 
Tofwifl the curate: do it quickly; 1*11 call Sir 
Toby the whilst. [Exit. 

( h. Well, I '11 ])ut it on, and I will dissemble 
myself in *t: and I would I were the first that 



ever dissembled in such a gown. [Putting on 
gown and beard] I am not tall enough to Ije- 
come the function well, nor lean enough to be 
thought a good student: Qbut to be said au/ 
honest man and a good housekeeper goes as) 
fairly as to say a careful man and a great ^ 
scholar. The competitors' enter.] ? 

He-enter Maria mth Sir Toby. 

Sir To. Jove bless thee, nuister Parson. 

do. Bonos dies,^ Sir To})y: Qfor, as the old} 
hermit of Prague, that never saw pen and ink, / 
very wittily said to a niece of King Gorboduc, > 
" That that is is;" so I, Wing master Parson,! 
am master Parson; for, what is "that" but] 
"that," and "is" but "is"?] 

Sir To. To liim. Sir TofMis. so 

Clo. [In a fei{jneii voice to Malvolio] What, 
ho, I say! [tence in this prison! 

[O/^ening door bettreen rooms. 

Sir To. [Aside to Maria] The knave coun- 
terfeits well; a good knave. 

Mai. [Within the durk- room] Who calls 
there?* 

Cio. Sir Topas the curate, who comes to 
visit Malvolio the lunatic 

Mai. Sir Topas, Sir Topas, goo<l Sir Topaa, 
go to my lady. 

Clo. Out, hyperbolical fiend! how vexest 
thou this man! talkest, thou nothing but of 
ladies? so 

Sir To. Well said, mjister Parson. 

Mai. SirTojMis, never was man thus wronged: 
g(Hxl Sir Tojxis, do not think I am mad: they 
have laid me here in liideous darknes& 

Clo. Fie, thou dishonest Satiin! I call thee 
bv the most modest tenns; for I am one of 
those gentle ones that will use the devil him- 
self with courtesy: say^st thou that house is 
dark ? 

MaJ. As hell. Sir Topas. 89 

Clo. Why, it hath l)ay-windows tnin8i)arent 
:is barricadoes, and the clear-stories towani 
the s<;uth-north are as lustrous i\» ebony; and 
yet complainest thou of obstruction ? 

Mai. I am not mad, Sir Topjis : I say to 
vou, this h*)u»e is dark. 



1 Rudenbif, bliiKterer. 

^ Extent, legal sekurc ; hence, attack. 



s Competitort, coiifetlcrnte* ♦ Bono* dirti, jrood daj. 
s Malvolio speaks (rum the inner or dark room all 
throuKh this scene. 
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Clo. Madman, thou errest: I say, there is 
no darkness but ignorance; in which thou art 
more puzzled tliaii the Egyptians in their fog. 

Mai. I say, this house is as dark as ignor- 
ance, though ignorance were as dark as hell; 
and I say, there was never man thus abus'd. 
I am no more mad than you are: make the 
trial of it in any constant^ question. 

Clo, What is the opinion of Pythagoras con- 
cerning wildfowl ? 

Mai. Tliat the soul of our grandam might 
haply inhabit a bird. 

Clo. What think'st thou of his opinion ? 

Mat. I think nobly of the soul, and no way 
approve his opinion. 60 

Clo. Fare thee well. Remain thou still in 
darkness: thou shalt hold the opinion of 
Pythagoras ere I will allow of thy wits; and 
fear to kill a woodcock, lest thou dispossess 
the soul of thy grandam. Fare thee well. 

Mai. Sir Topas, Sir Tojias ! 

Sir To. Bily most ex(juisite Sir Toi)as! 

Clo. Nay, I am for all waters. 

Mar. Thou might'st have done this without 
thy beard and gown: he sees thee not. 70 

Sir To. To him in thine own voice, and 
bring me word how thou fiiid'st him: I would 
we were well rid of tliis knavery. If he may 
be conveniently deliver'd, I would he were; 
for 1 am now so far in offence with my niece, 
that I cannot pursue with any safety this 
sj)ort to tlie upshot Come by and l>y to my 
chamber. [Kvit icith Maria. 

Clo. [Advances and gings] 

*• Hey, Robin, jolly Robin, 

Toll me how thy lady does." 

. Mai. Fool! 80 

6Zo. *• My lady is unkind, perdy."* 

Mai^ Fool I 

Clo. *' Alas, why is she so ?" 

Mai. Fool, I say! 

C^o. *' She loves another "—Who calls, 

ha? 

Mai. G(xxl fool, as ever thou wilt deserve 
well at my hand, lielp me to a candle, and pen, 
ink and jiaper: as I am a gentleman, I will 
live to be thankful to thee for 't 

1 CoHgtant, conRiBtent, logical. 

* Perdy, a corruptiim of pardieu, a common French 
oath 
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Clo. Master Malvolio? oo 

Mai. Ay, good fooL 

Clo. Alas, sir, how fell you besides your five 
wits? 

Mai. Fool, there was never man so noto- 
riously abus'd: I am as well in my wits, fool, 
as thou art 

Clo. But as well ? then you are mad indeed, 
if you be no better in your wits than a fool. 

Mai. They have here propertied' me; keep 
me in darkness, send ministers to me, asses, 
and do all they can to face me out of my wits. 

Clo. Advise you what you say; the minis- 
ter is here. [As Sir Topas'\ Malvolio, Malvo- 
lio, thy wits the heavens restore! endeavour 
thyself to sleep, and leave thy vain bibble- 
babble. 

Mai. Sir Topas! 

Clo. Maintain no words with him, good 
fellow. [As Cloirn] Who, I, sir? not I, sir. 
God be wi' you, good Sir Toims I [As Sir 
Topas] Marry, amen. [As Clown] I will, sir, 
IwiU. 

Mai. Fool, fool, fool, I siiy ! no 

Clo. Alas, sir, be patient. What say you, 
sir? I am shent* for speaking to you. 

Mai. Good fool, help me to some light and 
some paper: I tell thee, I am as well in my 
wits as any man in Illyria. 

Clo. Well-a-day, that you were, sir I 

Mai. By this hand, I am. Good fool, some 
ink, paper and light; and convey what I will 
set down to my lady: it shall advantage thee 
more than ever the bearing of letter did. 

Clo. I will help you to 't. But tell me true, 
are you not mjid indeed ? or do you but coun- 
terfeit? 

Mai. Believe me, I am not; I tell thee true. 

Clo. Nay, I '11 ne'er believe a madman till 
I see Ids brains. I will fetch you light and 
paper and ink. 

Mai. Fool, I '11 requite it in the highest de- 
gree: I prithee, be gone. 

Clo. [Sings] 

I am gone, sir, 180 

And anon, sir, 

I '11 be with you again, 



* Propertied, made a property of. as a thing having no 
win of Its own. * Shent, reproved. 
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Like to the old Vice. 

Your need to surtain; 
l_Vfbo, with dagger of lath, 
In bij rage and hia wnkt}k, 

CriH, ah, hat to the devil: 
like a mad lad, 






B, dad; 



Adieu, goodoian denl. 3 [Exit, 



Scene IlL Oliria'§ garden. 
Enter Sebastian. 
^b. Tliiaiatheair; that is the glorious sun; 
Tliia pearl she gave me, I do feel 't and see 't; 
And though 'tiswonder that enwraps metbua, 
Yet 'tisnotjuadnesa. Where's Antonii>,theiil 




I coiild not find him at the Elephant: 

Yet there he was; and there I found this 

credit," 
That he did range the town to seek me out. 
His counsel now might do me golden service, 
For though my soul dinputea well witli my 

That this may be some error, l>ut no madness, 
Yet duth this accident anil flixril ui fortune 
So far exceed all instance,' all rliscouree,' 



lOntA.lnUIKienee. 



' Diteuuru, ream 






Tliat la 
And wn 



II ready to distrust mine eyes, 

iigle with my re.ison, that peiiiiiades 



To any other trust but tliat I am mad, — 
Or else the lady 'a mad ; yet, if 't were so. 
She conid not iiway her house, ci>mmand her 

followers, 
Take aii<l gire back afhirs and their dispatch 
Wi th such a smooth/liscreet and sbible bearing, 
AbI perceive she d(N»: there 'siiomething in 't 
Tliat is deceivable.* But here the lady cumes. 

' Dtefimblr. ilcceiitlve. 
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Enter Olivia and Priest. 

Oli, Blame not tliis haste of mine. If you 
mean well, 
Now go with me and with this holy man 
Into the chantry by: there, before him, 
And underneath that consecrated roof, 
Plight me the full assurance of your faith: 
That my most jealous and too doubtful soul 
May live at peace. He shall conceal it 



Whiles^ you are willing it shall come to note, 
What time we will our celebration keep so 
According to my birth. What do you say? 
Seb, I '11 follow this good man, and go with 
you; 
And, having sworn truth, ever will be true. 
Oli, Then lead the way, good father: and 
heavens so shine, 
That they may fairly note this act of mine! 

[Exeunt. 



ACT V. 



Scene 1. Before Olivia* 8 house. 

Enter Clown and Fabian. 

Fab. Now, as thou lov'st me, let me see his 

letter. 
Clo, Good Master Fabian, grant me anotlier 

requeflt. 
Fab. Any thing. 

Clo. Do not desire to see this letter. 
Fab. Til is is, to give a dog, and, in recom- 
pense, desire my dog again. 

Enter Duke, Viola, Curio, and Lords. 

Duke. Belong you to the Lady Olivia, 
friends ? 

Clo. Ay, sir, we are some of her trappings. 

Duke. I know thee well: how doest thou, 
my good fellow ? 12 

Clo. Truly, sir, the better for my foes, and 
the worse for luy friends. 

Dule. Just the contrjiry; the better for thy 
friends. 

Clo. No, sir, the worse. 

Duke. How can that be ? 

Clo. Marry, sir, they praise me, and make 

an ass of nie; now my foes tell me phainly I 

am an ass: so that by my foes, sir, I profit in 

the knowledge of myself; and by my friends 

I am abuse<l: [so that, conclusions to be iis 

. kisses, if your four iie^'jitives make your two 

; affirmatives, why, then, the woi-se for my 

': friends, and the ])etter for my foes. ] 

Duke. Whv, this is excellent. 

Clo. By my troth, sir, no; though it pL-ast' 
you to be one of my friends. 
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Duke. Tliou shalt not be the worse for me: 
there 's gold. 31 

^Clo. But that it would be double-dealing, ] 
sir, I would you could make it another. ^ 

Duke. O, you give me ill counsel. ^ 

Clo. Put your grace,' in your pocket, sir, for ■ 
this once, and let your tiesh and blood obey it. J 

Duke. Well, I will be so much a sinner to ] 
be a double-dealer: there 's another. ] 

Clo. Pnmo, secundo, tertioy is a good play; ^ 
and the old saying is, thetliird pays for all: > 
the triplex, sir, is a good tripping measure; or^ 
the bells of Saint Beimet, sir, may put you in ^> 
mind: one, two, three. \ 

DuJce. You can fool no more money out of > 
me at this throw:] if you will let your lady ' 
know I am here to speak with her, and bring 
her along with you, it may awake my bounty 
further. 

Clo. Marry, sir, lullaby to your bounty till 
I come again. [I go, sir; but I would not^ 
have you to think tliat my desire of having is 
the sin of covetousness: but,] as you say, sir, 
let your bounty tiike a nap, I will awake it 
anon. [ExU. 

Vio. Here comes tlie man, sir, tliat did 
rescue me. 

Enter Antonio and Oncers. 

DuJre. Tliat face of his I do remember 
well; 
Yet, when I saw it last, it was besmearM 
As black as Vulcan in the smoke of war. 



1 WhiUif. until. 



s Graee^ virtue. 



ACT V. Soene 1. 
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Q A bawbling' vessel was he captain of, 
For shallow draught and bulk unprizable;' 
With which such scathfuP grapple did he 

make 
With the most noble bottom of our fleet, «0 
That very envy and the tongue of loss 
Cried fame and honour on him. What 's the 
^' matter]] 

First Off. Orsino, this is that Antonio 
That took the Phoenix and her fraught from 

Candy; 
And this is he that did the Tiger board, 
When your young nephew Titus lost his leg. 
Q Here in the streets, desperate of shame and 

state, 
'In private brabble"* did we apprehend him.] 
Vio. He did me kindness, sir; drew on my 

side; 
But in conclusion put strange speech u[M)n 

me, — 70 

I know not what 'twas but distraction.* 

Diikc. Notable pirate! thou salt-water thief ! 
What foolish boldness brouglit thee to their 

mercies. 
Whom thou, in terms so bloody and so dear,® 
Hti8t made thine enemies ? 

Ant. Orsino, noble sir, 

Be pleas'd tliat I shake off these names you 

give me: 
Antonio never yet was thief or pirate, 
Tliough, I confe8.s, on base and gi-ound enough, 
Oi'sino's enemy. A witchcraft drew me hitlier : 
That most ingrateful boy there by your side 
Fi-om the nide sea's enrag d and foiimy mouth 
I)id I redeem; a wreck j).i8t hoj)e he was: 
His life I g;ive him, and Q did thereto add 
My love, witliout retention or restraint, 
All his in dedication;] for his sake 
ly'iH I exjxwe myself, jnire^ for his love. 
Into the danger of this adverse town; 
Ihvw to defend him when he was be.8et: 
Where being aj>prehended, his false cunnin^Ti 
Not meaning to partike with me in danger, 
Taught him to face me out of his acquaintance. 
And grew a twenty-yoars-removed thing 92 



1 DaivfAiiyj, like a bauble, iDsignifleant 

2 Unprizahlf. iiivnliiable. 

8 Smthful, harmful. « Brahhle, brawl. 

* Dixt faction, inailncM; pronoiincoilasaiiuadrisyllable. 
<5 Dear^ heurt-felt. ? i*are - purely. 



While one would wink; denied me mine own 

purse, 
Which I had recommended to his use 
Not half an hour before. 

Vio. How can this be? 

Duke. When came he to this town? 
Ant. To-day, my lord: and for three months 
before, 
No interim, not a minute's vacancy. 
Both day and night did we keep company. 
Duke. Here comes the countess: now heaven 
walks on earth. lOO 

But for thee, fellow, — fellow, thy words are 

madness: 
Q Three months this youth hath tended upon' 
me; J 

But more of that anon. Take him aside. ] / 

Enter Olivia and Attendants. 

OH. Wliat would my lord, but that he may 
not have, 
Wherein Olivia may seem serviceable ? 
Cesario, you do not keep jiromise with me. 
Vio. Madam! 
Duke. Gracious Olivia, — 
on. What do you say, Cesario? — Grood my 

lord, — 
Vio. My lord would speak; my duty hushes 
me. no 

Oli. If it be aught to tlie old tune, my lord, 
It is as fat^ and fulsome to mine ear 
As howling after music. 
Duke. Still so cruel ? 

Oli. Still so constant, lord. 
Duke. What, to perverseness? you uncivil 
lady. 
To whose ingnite and unauspicious altars 
My soul the faithf ull'st oiferings hath breathed 

out 
Tliat e'er devotion tender'd ! What shall I do ? 
Oli. Even what it please my lord, tliat shall 

become liini. 
Duke. Why sliould I not, had I the heart to 
do it, 120 

Ijike to the £g}'ptian thief jit i)oint of death, 
Kill what I love? a wivage jealousy 
That sometime savours nobly. But heiir me 
this: 



^ Fat, dull, cluyiiiff. 
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Since you to non-regardance cast my faitb, 
And that I pailly know the instrument 
That screws me from my true place in your 

favour, 
Live you, the marble- breasted tyrant, still; 
But this your minion,* whom I know you love. 
And whom, by heaven I swear, I tender*dearly. 
Him will I tear out of that cruel eye, 180 

Wliere he sits crowned in his master's spite. 
Come, boy, with me; my thoughts are ripe in 

mischief: 
I 'U sacrifice the lamb that I do love. 
To spite a raven's heart within a dove. 

[Going. 

Vio. And I, most jocund, apt, and willingly. 

To do you rest, a thousand deaths would die. 

[Folloicing. 
Oli. [Staying Viola] Wliere goes Cesario? 
Vio, After him I love 

More than I love these eyes, more tlian my life, 
More, by all mores, than e'er I shall love wife. 
K I do feign, you witnesses above 140 

Punish my life for tainting of my love I 
Oli. Ay me, detested I how am I beguil'd ! 
Vio. Who does beguile you/ who does do 

you wrong? 
Oli. Hjist thou forgot thyself? is it so long? 
CaII forth the holy father. [E.vit an Attendant. 
Duke. [To Viola] Come away! 

Oli. Whither, my lord ? Cesario, husband, 

stay. 
Duke. Husband! 

Oli. Ay, husband : can he that deny ? 

Duke. Her hu8l)and, sirrah ! 
Vio. No, my lord, not I. 

/ Oli. Q Alas, it is the baseness of thy fear 
.'That makes thee strangle thy propriety i^] iso 
Fear not, Osario; take thy fortunes up; 
Be that thou know'st thou art, and then thou 

art 
As great as that thou fear'st. 

Enter Priest. 

(), welcome, father! 
Father, I charge thee, by thy reverence. 
Here to unfold, thougli lately we intended 



» Minion {¥r. viignon), darling, fav4iurite. 
2 Tender, cherish. 

' Strangle thy prvprirty. i.e. disown what thou really 
art 
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To keep in darkness what occasion now 
Reveals before 't is ripe, what thou dost kno\7 
Hath newly pass'd between this youth and me. 

Priest A contract of eternal bond of love, 
Confirmed by mutual joinder of your hamls, 
Attested by the holy close of lips, ku 

Strengthen'd by interchangementof your ring8, 
And all the ceremony of this comi>4ct 
Seal'd in my function, by my testimony; 
Q Since when, my watch hath told me, towanl 

my grave 
I have travell'd but two hours. ] 

Duke. O thou dissembling cub ! what wilt 
thou be 
When time hath sowM a grizzle on thy caseM 
Q Or will not else thy craft so quickly grow 
That thine own trip shall be thine overthrow Q 
Farewell, and take her; but direct thy feet 
Where thou and I henceforth may never meet. 

Vio. My lord, I do protest — 

Oli. O, do not swear ! 

Hold little^ faith, though thou hast too much 
fear. 

Enter Sir Andrew mth his head broken. 

Sir And. For the love of God, a surgeon I 
Send one presently to Sir Toby. 

Oli. What's the matter? 

Sir And. He has broke ray hejid across, and 
has given Sir Toby a bloody coxcomb too: for 
the love of Grod, your help ! I had rather than 
forty pound I were at home. i^i 

Oli. Who has done this. Sir Andrew ? 

Sir And. The count's gentleman, one Cesario: 
we took him for a coward, but he's the ven' 
devil incardinate. 

Duke. My gentleman Cesario ? 

Sir And. 'Od's lifelings,^ here he is! [To 
Viola] You broke my head for nothing; and 
that that I did, I was set on to do't by Sir Toby. 

Vio. Why do you speak to me? I never hurt 
you : iiH) 

You drew your sword upon me without cause. 
But I bespake you fair, and hurt you not 

Sir And. If a blocxiy coxcomb be a hurt, 
you have hurt me: I think you set nothing by 
a bloody coxcomb. Here comes Sir Toby 



« Oue, skin. « LUtle, ie. a little. 

* 'Od'* lifeluigs, corruption and diminutive of God'i lift. 
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biUting; you sball hear more: but if he hnd 
iii>t been in Jrink, he would have tickled you 
othergatee' than he did. 

Eiitfr Sir Toby with hi* head broke, and 



T gentleman I bow ia 't with 



Jhdt. How 

you? 

A'tr To. That's all one: 'has hurt me, and 
thtre 'h the end on 't Sot, didut see Dick Bur- 
geon, sot? 

Cio. O, he 's drunk, SirToby, an houragone: 
his eyes were set at eight i' the nioniing. 

Sir To. Then he 'a a rogue and a passy mea- 
Nurea pavin; I hate a drunken rogue. 

OiL Away with him 1 Who hath ninde this 
havoc with tbem? 

Sir And. I'll help you, Sir Toby, because 
we'll be ditas'd together. an 

Sir To. Will yuu help? nn ana-head and a 
coxcomb ajul a ktiave! a thin -faced knave, a 
JTili: 

Oli. Get him to bed, and let his hurt be 
look'd to. 

[Exevnt Clown, Fabiaii, Sir Tob)/, and 
Sir Andrew. 

Enter SF.BasTiAS. 
[All ttart al light of Sehattian. 
Self. I am sorrj', madam, I have hurt your 
kinsman; 
But, had it been the brother of my blood, 
1 muBt have done no less with wit and safety. 
QYou throw a strange regard upon me, and 

by that 
'. I do perceive it hath offended you; jm 

■ Pardon nie, sweet one, even for the vows 
: We made each otlier but so lat« aga ^ 

DuJee. [PoinU to Sebaitian and Viola'] One 
face,one voice, one habit, and two persons! 
A natural jwrspective, that is and in not I 

Seb. Antonio, my dear Antonio ! 
How have the hours rack'd and tortur'd me, 
Since I have lost thee : 
Ant. Sebastian are you? 
Seb. Fear'st thou that, Antonio? 

Ant. How have you made division of your- 
self? [Point! to Viola. 

I Odurtatii, othCTwIw. 



An apple, cleft in two, ia not more twin tw 
Than these two creatures. Which is Sebastian! 

Oli. Most wonderful ! 

Seb. Do I stand there ? I never had a brother; 
Nor can there be that deity in my nature. 




Of here ami every where. I had a sister. 
Whom the blind waves and surges have de- 

[To Viola] Of charity, what kin are you to me! 
What countryman! what name! what parent- 
age! 
T'l'o. Of Mesaaline : Sebastian was my father; 
Such a Sebastian was ray bmtlier too; 34a 
3.07 
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So went he suited* to his watery tomb: 
Q If spirits can ansume both form and suit, 
You come to fright us. ] 

Seb, Q A spirit I am indeed, 

^ But am in that dimension grossly clad 
$ Which from the womb I did participate.] 
Were you a woman^ as the rest goes even, 
I should my tears let fall upon your cheek, 
And say, "Thrice- welcome, drowned Viola!" 
^ Q Vio, My father had a mole upon his brow. 
'; Seb, And so had mine. 250 

|I Via, And died that day when Viola from 

her birth 
,'Had number'd thirteen years. 
/ Seb. O, that recdrd^ is lively in my soul! 
, He finished, indeed, his moi'tal act 
/That day that made my sister tliir teen. years.] 
Vio, If nothing lets^ to make ua happy both 
But this my masculine usuq>'d attire, 
Do not embrace me till each circumstance 
Of place, time, fortune, do cohere and jump* 
That I am Viola: Q which to confirm, 260 

I *11 bring you to a captain in this town, 
, Where lie my maiden weeds;* by whose gentle 

help 
I was preserv'd to serve this noble count. 
All the occurrence of my fortune since 
Hath been between this lady and this lord. 
Seb. [To Olivia] So comes it, lady, you have 
been mistook : 
But nature to her bias drew in that. 
You would liave been contracteil t<> a maid; 
Now are you therein, by my life, deceiv'd. 
You are betroth'd both to a maid and man.] 
' Did-e, Q Be not amaz'd ; right noble is his 
blood, ] 271 

If this be so, as yet the glass seems true, 
I shall have sliaro in this most happy wreck. 
[To Viola] Boy, thou hast said to me a thou- 
sand times 
Thou never shouldst love woman like to me. 
Vio. And all those sayings will I over-swear. 
And all those swearings keep as true in soul 
As doth that orbed continent® the fire 
That severs day from night. 

Dule. Give me thy hand; 

And let me see thee in thy woman's weeds. 



1 Suited, dressed. * Record, remembrance. 

« LetM, hinders. * Jump, agree. 

* Weeds, garments. * That orbed continent, i.e. the snn. 
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Vio, The captain that did bring me first on 
shore 2<i 

Hath my maid's garments : he upon some action 
Is now in durance, at MalvoHo's suit, 
A gentleman and follower of my lady'a 
Oli- He shall enlarge him: fetch Malvolio 
hither: 
And yet, alas, now I remember me. 
They say, poor gentleman, he 's much <listract 
Q A most extracting frenzy of mine own f. 

From my remembrance clearly banish'd his.]. 

Re-enter Clown with a letter^ and Fabiax. 

[To C^own] How does he, sirrah ? 290 

Clo. Truly, madam, he holds Beelzebub at 
the stave's end as well as a man in his case 
may do: 'has here writ a letter to you; p should ' 
have given 't you to-day morning, but as a/ 
madman's epistles are no gospels, so it skills^ ^ 
not much when they are deliver'd.] ) 

Oli. Oi)en 't, and read it 

Clo. Look, then, to be well edified when the 
fool delivers the madman. [S^ioutint/] **By the 
Lord, madam!"... 300 

OH. How now! art thou mad ? 

Clo. No, madam, I do but read madness: Qan ' 
your ladyship will have it as it ought to be, ^ 
you must allow Vox.^ ( 

Oli. Prithee, read i' thy right wits. ; 

Clo. So I do, madonna; but to read his; 
right wits is to read thus: therefore perpend,* J 
my princess, and give ear. ] 

OIL [To Fabian] Read it you, sirrali. 

Fab. [Readi] ** By the Lord, madam, you wrong 
me, and the world shall know it. Though you have 
put me into darkness and given your drunken couidn 
rule over me, yet have I the benefit of my senses as 
well as your ladyship. I have your own letter that 
induced me to the semblance I put on; with the 
which I doubt not but to do myself much right, or 
you much shamo. Think of me as you please. I 
leave my duty a little unthought of, and speak out 
of my injury. Thk madly-I's'd Malvolio." 

Oli. Did he write this? sao 

Clo. Ay, madam. 

DvJce. This savours not much of distraction. 

Oli See him deliver'd, Fabian; bring him 

hither. [ExU Fabian. 



y SkilU, matters. 

> Vox, i.e.a voice in keeping; a loud and frantic tone. 

> Perpend, consider. 
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My lord, ao plenae you, theae things further 
thought on, 324 

To think me ab well a aixtet as a wife. 

One day shall crown the alliance on't, bo 
please you. 

Here at my house, and at my proper cost' 
Dtdx. Madam, I am most apt to embrace 
your offer. 



[7*0 Viola] Your niaster quite you; and, for 

your Berriee done him, 
[ S<i much against the mettle of your aes, 330 \ 
So far beneath your soft and tender breeding, 
And since you call'd me master for ao long, J 
Here is my hand: you ahall from thin time be 
Your master'a mistress. 
OIL A sister! you are she. 




!C [Siiml WhiB tint I wu ud > I 



lie-tiUer Fabian, vUh Malvolio. 

Dvie. Is this the madmnn? 

Oli. Ay, my lord, this same. 

How now, Malvolio! 

Hal. Maitaiu, you have done me wrong, 
Notorious wrong. 

OH. Have I, MalvoUot no. 

J/ai. Lady, you have. Pray you, |)eruBe 
that letter: sas 

You must not now deny 
Write from it if you can, 
(>r say 't is not your seal. 
You can say uone of thi 
And t«ll me, in the nKxIesty of honour. 
Why you have given me such clear lights of 

favour, 
Bade mecome smiling andcross-garter*)! t^iyou, 
To put on yellow stockings and to frown 
Upon Sir Tol>y aii<l the lighter people; 

' My jmptr att. my own ui>*iiM. 



it ia your hand: 
in hand or phrase; 
not your invention: 
. Well, grant it tlien, 



And, acting this in an ol)ed{ent hope, 
Why have you suffered me to be imprison'd. 
Kept in a dark house, visited by the priest. 
And made the mast Doturious geek' and gull 
That e'er invention play'd on? Tell me why. 
f>li. ALis, Malvolio, this is not my writing, 
Though, I coiifesB, much like the chnracter: 
But out of question 'tia Maria's hand. 
And now I do bethink me, it was she 
First told we thou wast mad : then cam'st' 

in smiling. 
And in such forms which here were presup- 

lT|x)n thee in the letter. Prithee, be content: 
Thispnictice* hath most shrewdly pass'il upon 

tliee; 3«h 

But, when we know the grouniU anil authors 

of it. 
Thou shalt be both the plaintiff and the judge 
Of thine own cause. 



■ Sfd', dope. 
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Fah. Grocxi madam, hear me speak; 

And let no (quarrel uor no brawl to come 
Taint the condition of this present hour, sao 
Which I have wonder'd at In hope it shall not, 
Most freely I confess, myself and Toby 
Set this device against Malvolio here, 
Upou^ some stubborn and uncourteous parts 
We had concei v'd against him : Maria writ 
The letter at Sir Toby's great importance;* 
In recom])euse whereof he hath married her. 
How with a sportful malice it was follow'd, 
May rather pluck on' laughter than revenge, 
If that the injuries be justly weigh'd 
That have on both sides pass'd. 

on. Alas, poor fool, how have they baffled* 
theel 

Clo. Why, "some are bom great, some 
achieve greatness, and some have greatness 
thrown \\\X)\\ them." I was one, sir, in this 
interlude; one Sir Topas, sir; but that's all 
one. "By the Lord, fool, I am not mad I" 
But do you remember] " Mjidam, why laugh 
you at such a barren rascal ? an you smile not, 
he 's gagg'd." And thus the whirligig of time 
brings in his revenges. 

MaL I '11 be reveng'd on the whole pack of 
you. [Exit. 

OH. He hath been most notoriously abus'd. 



1 Upon, in consequence of. 
» Importance, importunity. 
» Pluck on, excite. 
* Bajgled. treated contemptuously. 
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Duke, Pursue him, and entreat him to a i>eace. 
He hath not told us of the captain yet: :n)0 
When that is known, and golden time con- 
vents,* 
A solemn combination shall be made 
Of our dear souls. Meantime, sweet sister. 
We will not part from hence. Cesario, come; 
For so you shall be, while you are a man; 
But when in other habits you are seen, 
Orsino's mistress and his fancy's^ queen. 

[Exeuiit ally except Clown, 
a. [Sings] 
Whoii that I was and a little tiny boy, 

With hoy, ho, the wind an<i the raiu, 
A foolish thing was but a toy, 400 

For the rain it rainoth every day. 

But when I came to man's estate. 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 

'Gainst knaves and thieves men shut their gate. 
For the rain it raineth every day. 

But when I came, alas, to wive. 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain. 

By swaggering could I never thrive. 
For the rain it raineth every day. 

But when I came unto my beds, 410 

With hey, ho, the wind and the rain. 

With toss-pots still had drunken heads. 
For the rain it raineth every day. 

A great while ago the world begun. 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 

But that 's all one, our play is done, 
And we '11 strive to please you every day. 

[tlvit. 



* ConventM, suits (or invitesX 



< Ffsney'9, love's. 
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NOTES TO TWELFTH NIGHT. 



fl» Blnger, uid mAnf edLton 



and, lo ur Uie kuC, li comprehaiulbls uid ipproprUt«, 
•nd li Uienlore nut to be dUturbed, eicept bf Ukw who 
think UntSlukegpean muiC b»e written Uwt whkhtbair 
think beat." But we miy go further tlun Ibii, ud con- 
tend til*t «0brtd 1i decldedlj ■uperlor to ioufA. The ml- 
iDiloa to the «ui^ or niummr of the brseu u It paiea 
■xer the flowen li deilcrouil; combined irilh ■ relerance 
to the odoon cuight uul curled iTDni lb* Dower* by tb* 
VOL. IV. 



breece: the metonymj bf which It likpparentJj the jevnrf 
that "ateali ud glTee" the "odonn" li tbomnghljp 
Shakeipeareui. 

1 Line 21: That initsnt uni I tumd inla a HIRT.— 
The pU; on wand li laDclentlr atnioiu; It miLjr b« oom- 
pAred Hi th tbe meluicholjr ponnlDgol the dflng Oumt on 
hliDwn nune<Klch. II. IL t. ia-8T)— both little BlghU of 
tKocy bj vhich ■ ud men etrlTee to blunt the edge of hie 
eoTTOir. The illuilon In the next two Unci ii of conne to 
the ttotrol Dluit *nd Actaeon; nifcgeeted, poMiblf, u 
Uelone thlnki, br > unnet of Dulel'i (Sonnets to Delia, 
im. No. v.: "Ut thonghts. like honnde, puma ma lo 
mrdaath"), who In torn mej hare derired hli oompajlMn 
from WhltoeT'a Emblema, lliBB, and Whltoer 
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ACT I. Soeoe 1. 



NOTES TO TWELFTH NIGHT. 



ACT I. Scene 2. 



the dedication of Adlington's TranBlation of the Golden 
of ApnleioB, 1566. 



a. Line 26: The element Utelf, tUl §even yearf HVAT.— 
Bowe altered heat into hence, and hia reading ii adopted 
and defended by Dyce. Schmidt explain! the word as a 
■abetantive meaning a course at a race; {.e. "till leven 
years have run their course." Johnson would under- 
hand heat as a participle, signifying " heated" (compare 
King John, It. 1. 61: "though heat red-hot"), which gives 
but indifferent sense. It is best to take it in its simplest 
sense— "till seven years' heat have passed." 

4. Line 27: Shall not behold her face at AXPLl ynw.— 
Compare Troilus and Cressida, ilL 8. 89, where "$t ample 
point" is used for " in full measure." 

6. Lines 85, 96: 

How wiU the love, when the rich golden thaft 
Hath kiU'd the flock of all afeetiom elee. 
Compare Midsummer Night's Dream, L 1. 169, 170: 

I swear to thee, by Cu[>ld's strongest bow. 
By his best arrow -with thegoldtn head. 

See note SO on that play. The allusion to the gold and 
leaden tipped arrows of Cupid is a common one, particu- 
larly in Massinger. 

6. Line 36: the flock qf all affections.— Ct. Sidney's Ar- 
cadia, book first: "CAe flocke qf vnepedkaiUe vertuee laid 
np delightfully in that best builded folde" (ed. 1600, leaf 
2, versoX 

7. Lines 87-39: 

tehen liver, brain, and heart, 

Theee eovereign thrones, are all supplied, andfllTd 
Her sweet perfections, with one self kingt 

F. reads: 

When Liuer, Braine. and Heart. 

These soueraigne thrones, are all supply'd and fill'd 

Her sweet perfections with one selfe kinn^. 

The words, her sweet perfections, are usually taken as an 
exclamatory parenthesis, referring to thrones. Capell sub- 
stituted perfection, taking the word to mean her husband 
(compare King John, ii. 1. 440, and the passsges quoted 
from Froissart, Overbury, and Donne in Rolfe). The Cam- 
bridge edd. insert a comma after supplied, which is a step 
in the right direction. Fumivall and Stone, in Uieir 
Old-Spelling Shakespeare, add another comma after per- 
fections, which may be accepted as the simplest, clearest, 
and most probable conjecture yet made. Pointed in this 
way, the sense of the passage is, " when these sovereign 
thrones are supplied, and her sweet perfections filled, 
with one self king." For se^ compare Lear, iv. 8. 86, 87: 

Else one xr^^mate and mate could not bcj^et 
Such different issues. 

ACT I. Scene 2. 

a Line 2: This is Illtria, lady.— Teter Heylyn gives 
a detailed account of lUyria in his Cosmographie, 1652, 
bk. ii. p. 92. I extract a few sentences: "Contado di Zara, 
or the Countrie of Zara, called anciently Libumia, and 
lUyris specially so named, is bounded on the East with 
DalmaUa, on the West with Histria, on the North with 
Croatia, and on the South with the Adriatick Sea, or Oolf e 
of Venice. It took this latter name (the former being 
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long discontinued) from Zara, the chief town thereof, the 
Jadera of Ptolemie and the Ancients; a Roman Colonic at 
that time, now an Archbishops See; enjoying a safe and 
laige Port, situate on a low Chersonese thrusting out like 
a Promontorie into the Adriatick; belonging to the State 
of Venice, by whom well fenced and fortified against forein 
invasions. . . . The ancient name of this Country was 
Libumia,^ as before is said, but extending more North- 
wards beyond the mountains of Ardium or Scardonici; 
this and Dalmatia being then the Membra dividentia of 
the whole niyricum." 

9. Line 6: It is "PBBOHAHOB" that you yourself were 
MOMi.— Following the Old-Spelling Shakespeare I have 
put perchance in inverted commas, to show better the 
play upon wordt— perchance here meaning *' by chance." 

10. Line 10: those poor number. — Changed by Capell 
to this. The alteration is unnecessary. Shakespeare evi- 
dently regarded number as pluraL 

11. Line 14: a strong mast that Liv'D upon the sea.— 
Compare the phrase still used of a vessel: "No boat 
could live in such a sea." Aldis Wright quotes Admiral 
Smyth, The Sailor's Wordbook: "To Live. To be able to 
withstand the fury of Uie elements; said of a boat or 
ship," &c. (Clarendon Press ed. p. SIX 

12. Line 15: Uke Arion on the dolphin's baek.—¥t., by 
an obvious misprint, read Orion. The allusion is to the 
story of the poet and musician Arion, who, having gained 
much treasure in a musical contest in Sicily, was in fear 
of death from the sailors as he returned on board ship 
to Corinth; but obtaining leave for one last song, he, as 
soon as it was finished, threw himself into the sea, and 
was borne to land on the back of one of the dolphins who 
had gathered round for delist in his music. 

18. Line 89: /or whose dear love.— Walker unneces- 
sarily altered love to loss, and Dyce unreasonably de- 
clared, in adopting the emendation, that it was " made 
certain by other passages of Shakespeare," which he gives. 

14. Lines 40, 41: 

she hath abi^d the oompamt 

And sight qf men. 

Hanmer's emendation, adopted by most editors. The Ft 
read: 

she hath abinr'd the sifM 
And company of men. 

16. Lines 48, 44: 

TQX I had mads mine own occasion mMow 
What my estate is! 

So Ff . Most editors introduce a comma after mMow, and 
understand, with Johnson, " I wish I mig^t not be made 
public to the world, with regard to the state of my birth 
and fortune, till I have gained a ripe opportunity for my 
design;" or, with Clarke, " till I have myself prepared 
the occasion for declaring what my condition really is." 
The Old-Spelling editors retain the reading of the FT., 
taldng mellow as a verb, and understanding, "till I had 
made my service improve my present bad condition." 

16. Line 66: Thou dialt present me as an BUKVOH to 
him.— Am Malone notes, "Viola was presented to th« 



ACT I. Scene 2. 



NOTES TO TWELFTH NIGHT. 



ACT I. Scene 8. 



duke u a page, not as a eunuch^ which would have been 
inconsistent with the course of the play." 

17. Line 50: That teiU allow me verytcorth hia ieroiee, 
— Shakespeare often uses aUow in the sense of "acknow- 
ledge," but onlj here with the meaning, "cause to be ac* 
knowledged/' or approve. 

ACT I. Scene 3. 

18. Line 5: your oousiH, my lady.—Coimn was fre- 
quently used in the general sense of relation (see the list 
of Shakespeare references in Schmidt). Coles, in his Latin 
Dictionary, renders etntnn by eotisanguinetu. 

19. Line 7: except bt/ore excepted. — Thii is a legal 
phrase (exceptia excipiendia), which Halliwell illustrates 
from West's Symbolajography, 1504 (part i. book 2, sect. 
444): "and the said JEL . . . shall and may peaceably & 
quietly haue, hold, occupie, and inioy all the said Church, 
Kectorie, and Parsonage, mansion house, cottage, glebe 
landes, tithes, and all other the demised tenementes and 
premisses with the appurtenances (except be/ore ex4xpted) 
according to the true meaning of these presentes " (edn. 
1504, vol. i. leaf E E, 4X 

SO. Line 80: almost naeurol. — Dyce reads all mott 
tuitural, and gives as authorities Upton and Collier's MS. 
Corrector. It is a needless change, and a change for the 
worse. The meaning is "almost naturally," in its double 
sense of by nature and like a natural, or idiot 

21. Line 43: coy^^rfl.—" Properly, an inferior groom, 
or a lad employed by the esquire to carry the knight's 
arms and other necessaries. Probably from couttiUier^ 
Old li'rench, of the same signification. See Cotgrave. It 
is surely not a corruption of kestrel, as Mr. Todd and 
others have supposed."— Nares' Glossary, 1867, «.». **Coi- 
etril, or Coystril." Cotgrave has: "CoustiUier: M. An Es- 
quire of the bodie; an Armourbearer vnto a Knight; the 
•eruant of a man at Armes; also, a groome of a stable, a 
hone-keeper." Above he has: **CoustiUe: f. A kind of long 
Pouniard, vsed heretofore by Esquires." A CotutUlier is 
perhaps one who bears a eoiutUle. See the note in the 
Clarendon Press edition of Twelfth Night, pp. 84, 85. 

22. Line 44: like a parish-top.— " A large top was for- 
merly kept in every village, to be whipped in frosty 
weather, that the peasants might be kept warm by exer- 
cise, and out of mischief, when Uiey could not work" 
(Steevens). 

23. Line 45: Castiliano vulgo!— " Spanish of Sir Toby's 
own making, good enough to impose on Maria and Sir An- 
drew, and very unnecessarily changed to Castiliano volto 
by some modem editors " (Schmidt). Warburton, who pro- 
posed the reading volto, took the phrase to mean: " Put 
on your Castilian countenance, i.e. grave serious looks;" 
the Spaniards being famed for a solemnity which was 
thought to carry craftiness enough beneath it Aldis 
Wright compares, "for a similar bacchanalian shout, 
Marlowe, Jew of Malta, iv. 5: ' Hey, Hivo Castiliano! a 
man's a man' (Works, ed. Dyce, 1862, p. 172); and 
I. Henry IV. iL 4. 124 : 'Rivo I says the drunkard" (Clar- 
endon Press ed. p. 85X 



24. Line 52: Joeott—Cotgrave has: **Aecoster. To ac- 
coast, or ioine side to side; to approach or draw neere 
vnto; also, to wax acquainted, or grow familiar with." 

25. Line 73: "thought is free."— An allusion .to Lyl/a 
Euphues, 1581: "A noble man in Sienna, disposed to iest 
with a gentlewoman of meane birth, yet excellent quali- 
ties, between game and earnest gan thus to salute hir. 
' I know not how I shold commend your beautie, because 
it is somewhat too brown, nor your stature being some- 
what to low, and of your wit I can not iudge.' 'no,' 
quoth she, ' I beleeue you, for none can iudge of wit, bat 
they that haue it,' ' why then,' quoth he, ' doest Uiouthinke 
me a foole,' * thought is free my Lord,' quoth she, 'I wil 
not take you at your word ' " (Arber's Reprint, p. 281X 
The phrase is found in Gk>wer. See Confessio Amantis, 

book V. : 

I haue heard said, that thmght is free. 

—Ed. PauH. U. 977. 

26. Line 74 : bring your hand to the buttery-bar and let 
it drink.— ** A proverbial phrase among forward Abigails, 
to ask at once for a kiss and a present" (Dr. KenrickX 

27. Line 77: It 's dry, sir.— A dry hand was formerly 
considered a sign of bodily weakness, or of a disposition 
not prone to love. Compare Othello, iii. 4. 86-38: 

(Hh. Give me jrour hand: this hand is moist, my lady. 
Des. It yet hath felt no age nor known no sorrow. 
OtA. This argues fruitfulness and liberal heart. 

28. Line 90: / am a gr&it kater of beef.— Compare 
Troilus and Crcssida, iL 1. 14: " thou mongrel beef-witted 
lord!" It seems, from the passages cited by Halliwell 
and Aldis Wright, that beef was considered both a " grcMse 
diot," and one tending to melancholy. See the latter 
part of note 160 to the Taming of the Shrew. 

29. Line 100: Then hadst thou had an excellent head cf 
Aair.— The joke is an allusion to Sir Andrew's previous 
remark, " I would that I had bestowed that time in the 
tongues that I have in fencing," &c. Sir Toby's imagination 
"seizes upon Sir Andrew's tongues and converts them 
into fonj^f— curling-tongs— Uie very article required in 
Sir Andrew's toilet to 'mend' his hair wiUial, which, 
without their assistance, hung ' like flax on a distaff,' and 
most persistenUy and stubbornly refused to 'curl by 
nature' " (Joseph Crosby, article on Shakespeare's Puns in 
the American Bibliopolist, June 1875)u 

80. Line 105: curl by nature.— This is Theobald's emen- 
dation. The Ft read wole my nature. 

31. Line 122: Art thou good at these KICKSHAWSIB, 
knight J— Some editors read kieksJuiws; but the plural 
seems to add a point to the fooling. It is used again in 
the Ff. of n. Henry IV. t. 1. 29. The word is a corrup- 
tion of quelque chose, and it is si)elt by Cotgrave, f.v. 
" Fricandeaux," Quelkehoses. In F. 1 it is printed kick*- 
ehawses. 

82. Line 126: and yet I will not compare with ah old 
MAN.— Theobald proposed to read a noldeynan, under- 
standing the allusion to be to Orsino ("it's four to one 
she'll none of me: the count himself here hard by woot 
her," lines 112-114, aboveX The change is quite unjustl> 
liable. Of the phrase ai it stands, Clarke's is perhaps the 
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ACT L SoeneSw 



beet attempt at explanation: " We take ita aigniflcation to 
be, that Uie knight by the term *an old man' roeana *a 
man of experience,' Jost as he has before deferred to 'hia 
betters;' while the use of the word 'old' gives precisely 
that absurd effect of refraining from competing in danc- 
ing, fencing, etc., with exactly the antagonist incapaci- 
tated by age, over whom even Sir Andrew might hope to 
prove his superiority" (Cassell's Illustrated Shakespeare, 
adloe.). 

8S. Line 128: What i$ thy exeellenee in a OALLIABD, 
kmghtJ—AldiB Wright (Clarendon Press ed. p. 87) quotes 
Bamaby Biche his Farewell to Militarie profession (p. 4, 
Shakespeare Soc. ed.): "Our galliardes are so curious, 
that thei are not for my daunsyng, for thei are so full of 
trickes and toumes, that he which hath no more but the 
plaine sinquepace, is no better accompted of Uiem then 
a verie bungler." 

84. Line 131: back-triek.—A caper backwards in danc- 
ing; perhaps a quibble; the trick of going back in a fight 
(Schmidt). 

35. Line 135: Mistress MalTs picture.— " No doubt a mere 
impersonation, like.' my lady's eldest son' in Much Ado 
About Nothing, iL 1. 10. She is merely a type of any lady 
solicitous for the preservation of her charms even when 
transferred to canvas " (Singer). Schmidt gives the rather 
far-fetched suggestion that "perhaps Sir Toby means 
only to say: like a picture intended for a beauty but in 
fact representing Mall the kitchen-wench." That no 
allusion can be intended to Mall Cutpurse (Mary Frith, 
bom 1589), the notorious heroine of Day's lost comedy of 
1610, and Middleton and Dekker's Roaring Girl, 1611, is 
evident from the date of the play (1601 probably). 

36. Line 145 : a dam'd-oolour'd stock.— So Ft. Rowe 
suggested Jlame-coloured (cf. "Jlame-eoUntred taffeta," 
I. Henry IV. i. 2. U), and his reading has been generally 
adopted; Knight reads damask-coloured, and is followed 
by Delius. The Old-Spelling Shakespeare preserves the 
reading of the F., from which I see no reason to deviate. 
Sir Andrew is a little peculiar in his phrases, and it would 
be a pity to reduce him to a mere respectable level of 
verbal propriety. Probably he got his word, more or leu 
consciously, from the French. Cotgrave has "eouUur 
d'er\fer, a darke and smoakie browne." 

87. Line 146: Taurus.— "In that classic annual. The 
Old Farmer's Almanac, may still be seen the ancient 
astronomical figure of Uie human body with lines radiat- 
ing from its various parts to the symbols of the zodiacal 
signs; and in the column devoted to the ' moon's place ' 
in the calendar pages the names of the parts of the body 
are given instead of the corresponding signs. It is to be 
noted that Sir Andrew and Sir Toby are both wrong in 
the parts they assign to Taurus. The latter either bur- 
lesques the other's ignorance, or takes advantage of it for 
the sake of argument Taurus was supposed to govern 
the neck and throat" (Rolfe). Compare Cliaucer, Astro- 
labe: "and euerich of thise 12 signes hath respecte to a 
certein parcello of the body of a man and hath it in gou- 
emance; as aries hath thin head, and taunts thy nekke 
and thy throte | f;emyni thyn armholes and thin armes, 
and so forth ' (Early English Text Society ed. p. 13). 
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ACT L Scene 4. 

88. Line 0: Here comes the COUNT.— Shakespeare seems 
to have forgotten that in L 2. 25 he has called Orsino a 
duke; and as count he appears in the rest of the play. 

89. Lines 13, 14: 

I have undasp'd 

To thee the book even qfmy eeeret eouL 

This metaphor, which is pretty obvious, is found several 
times in Shakespeare. Browning uses a very similar ex- 
pression in The Inn Album, p. 03: 

1 11 to far open you tMt l0ck*d and s/uivtd 
yMufiu, ff^ smtt, that you desire to see. 

40. Line 28: Than in a NUNao'8 oif more grave aspect— 
Theobald, with needless grammatical precision, reads 
nuntio, 

41. Unes32, 33: 

thysmaUviBm 

Is as the maiden's organ, shrill and sound. 
Compare Coriolanus, iiL 2. 112-115: 

my throat of war be tum'd. 
Which quired with my drum, into a /*>«; 
Small as an eunuch, or the yrirfpn roice 
That babies lulls asleep 1 

Coles (Latin Dictionary) has " Puellatorius, a, um, dtUd- 
ishly, maidenly. Tibia puellatoria, a shrill pipe." 

ACT I. Scene 5. 

[This scene is scene 1 of act 11. in the acting-version.— 
F. A. M.] 

42. Line 6: /ear no eofourt.— Probably a milltaiy term 
meaning to fear no enemy. Cotgrave has: " Aduentureux^ 
hazardous, aduenturous, that /eares no colours," The 
phrase is often used by Uie Elizabethan dramatists. 

48. Line 9 : A good LINTSN annoer.— That is, dry and 
scan^, like lenten fare. Compare "lenien entertain- 
ment," Hamlet, ii. 2. 329. 

44. Line U: on two POINTS, Ac— Points were tagged 
laces, used to tie the breeches (gaskins, or galligaskins) to 
the doublet The play on words is very obvious. It is 
used again in I. Henry IV. IL 4. 238. 

46. Line 34: you were ^Mf.— Compare Julius Csenr, iiL 
3. 13: "Ay and truly, you were best" The construction 
(like that in " if you please") was very common; compare 
Whetstone, Promos and Cassandra, iv. 1. 9: "Be packing 
both, and that betymes, you are best." 

46. Line 30: Quinapalus.— The clown is not the only 
humorist who, for variety, will father his wit or his wis- 
dom upon an apocryphal philosopher— Quinapalus or 
Sauerteig. 

47. Line 62: that *s as much to say as.— So Ft Many 
editors read "that's as much as to say," unnecessarily, 
as both forms were used in Shakespeare's time, and by 
Shakespeare (e.g. II. Henry VI. iv. 2. 18: " which is as mtieh 
to say as " Ac}. 

48. Line 66: Dexteriously.—SoinT.l. The mispronun- 
ciation is no doubt intentional, though some editors have 
been careful to smoothen it over, after the fashion of 
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F. 4, which reads dexUroudy. Aldis Wright (Clarendon 
Press ed. p. 93) quotes two examples (one from Bacon) 
of the word actually being printed dexteriotuly. 

49. Line 60: good my MOUSE of virtue.— Moxtte wu rued 
as a term of endearment. Compare Hamlet, iii. 4. 183: 
*'call you his inoiue." The French colloquial use of mon 
chat is very similar. Compare Guy de Maupassant, La 
Maison Tellier, p. 288: "II lui demanda d'une voix tt^ 
douce . . . Elle repondit:— ' Oui, mon ehoL' " 

50. Lines 94-96: 1 protest, I take these wise men, that crow 
90 at these set kind qf fools, no better than the fools' zanies. 
— Capell, preferring grammar to Shakespeare, would 
read (for no better) to be no better. Zany is derived from 
the Italian zane, which Florio renders: " Zane, the name 
of lohn [Le. in the Venetian dialect]. Also a sillie lohn, 
a gull, a noddie. Vsed also for a simple vice, clowne, 
foole, or simple fellowe in a plaie or comedie." Cotgrave 
has: "Zanit: m. A Vice to a Tumbler, <fcc, or in a Play." 
The Clarendon Press editor quotes Ben Jonson, Every 
Man Out of His Humour, iv. 1: 

He's like a tumbler. 

That tries tricks after him. to make men lauf^h; 

and Cynthia's Bevels, ii. 1: "The other gallant is his 
Many, and doth most of these tricks after him." Shake- 
speare uses the word only here and in Love's Labour's 
Lost, V. 2. 463: "some please-man, some slight zany." 

61. Line 96: no better.— CsL^peU, preferring grammar to 
Shakespeare, would read to be no better. 

63. Lines 105, 106: Mercury endue thee vfith leasing; 
i.e. give thee the gift of lying. Compare Chaucer, Knightes 
Tale, 1060: 

Charmes and force, lesynge* and flaterye. 

Aldis Wright remarks with dry humour: "Warburton, 
who was afterwards a bishop, read * pleasing.' But Mer- 
cnry, as the patron of thieves and cheating, may be sup- 
posed to have had the power of endowing his devotees 
with a faculty which was of the first importance to them" 
(Clarendon Press ed. p. 95). 

63. Line 115: he speaks nothing but madman. — Compare 
Henry V. v. 2. 156: "I speak to thee plain soldier." 

64. Lines 122, 123: for here he comes, one qf thy kin, has 
a most u>eak pia mater.— The Ff. read: "for here he 
comes. One of thy kin has a most weak Pia-mater." The 
reading in the text is that of the Old-Spelling editors; has 
of course =irAo has; as desires in line 106 above. The 
Cambridge edd. read: "For,— here he comes,— one of 
thy kin has," &c. Rolfe adopts the emendation; Dyce, 
who omits he, observes that the reading "would have 
surprised Shakespeare." Pia mater is referred to again 
in Troilus and Cressida, ii. 1. 77; also, probably, in Love's 
Labour 's Lost, iv. 2. 71. Aldis Wright quotes from Bur- 
ton, Anatomy of Melancholy, partL sec. L mem. 2, subs. 5: 
" Nature hath covered it [the brain] with a skull of hard 
bone, and two skins or membranes, whereof the one is 
called dura mater, or meninx, the other pia mater. The 
dura mater is next to the skuU, above the other, which 
includes and protects the brain. When this is taken 
away, the pia mater is to be seen, a thin membrane, the 
next and immediate cover of the brain, and not covering 
only, bat entering into it" 



66. Line 129: these piekle-herriug.-Thu is an examjde 
of the singular form used in the plural, as in trout, deer, Ac 

66. Line 140: above hkat.— That is, says Schmidt, thirtL 
Compare King John, iiL L 341, 342: 

A rage whose Aos/ hath this condition. 
That nothini; can allay, nothing but blood. 

Steevens understands it as the proper degree of warmth. 

67. line 142: Oo thou afui seek the crowkkr.— Ooitimt 
for coroner is employed again in the churchyard scene in 
Hamlet, v. 1. 4; and, below, line 24, *'croumer's quest law." 
" Crowner's quest" is still used in the country for coroner's 
inquest. 

68. Line 157: sheriff's potf.— This was the name given to 
painted posts set up at the sheriffs' doors, to which no- 
tices and proclamations were affixed. Warburton quotes 
Ben Jonson, Every Man Out of His Humour, iiL 3: 

How long should I be ere I should put off 

To the lord chancellor's tomb, or the skrivef post* I 

69. Line 168: IN standing v/ater. — Capell, followed by 
Dyce, Ac, reads e'en. The meaning is, l>etween ebb and 
flow. 

60. Line 211: If you be NOT mad.— So Ff. Mason pro- 
posed to omit not, and is followed l)y many editors. In 
defence of the F. reading Clarke says: " We believe Shake- 
speare means Olivia to say, ' If you are not quite without 
reason, begone; if you have some reason, be brief, thai 
you may soon be gone;' giving the effect of antithetical 
construction without actually being so." 

61. Line 218: Some moUiJlcation for your OIANT, sweet 
tody.— Maria was a little person, as pert waiting-maidi 
usually are. See below, ii. 5. 16: " Here comes the little 
villain;" and iii. 2. 70: "Look, where the youngest wren 
of nine comes." The transposition of sense is quite 
enough for the purpose (as Falstaff, II. Henry IV. i. 2. 1, 
addresses his page, "Sirrah, you giant"); but, perhaps, 
as some have thought, Uiere is a further allusion to the 
household giants in old romances, who acted as gnardiani 
of the heroines. 

62. Lines 219, 220: Vio. . . . Tell me your mind: I 
am a messenger.— So Ft Warburton, followed by many 
editors, gives the earlier clause to Olivia, and prints thus: 

Oi. . . . TcU me your mind. 
yi0. I am a messenger. 

"Viola, I think," Mr. W. O. Stone writes me, "speaks 
impatiently, eager to hear Olivia's mind, and discharge 
the irksome part of messenger; a duty which is retarded 
by Maria's resolve to be plsasanti The connection 
Viola's mind between Maria's obstruction and the wished 
for answer from Olivia is, I fancy, so close at to warrant 
us in following the F.'s arrangement of the sentence. " 

68. Line 252: s\teh a one I was this present.— So FL; 
and to be understood, " this (sc -wornKtv) present, i.e. before 
you" (Old-Spelling ShakespeareX Many emendations have 
been proposed. 

64. Line 261 : Jnd leave the world no oopy.— This thonfl^t 
is developed in the 8rd, 9tb, and ISth of Shakespeare's 
sonnets. 

66. Line 874: With adorations, fertOe Isan.— So Ft 
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Pope readi: "With adoratioiu, with fertUe tears;" and 
hU reading is accepted by most editors, though not by 
the Cambridge or the Old-Spelling. Possibly, as the 
former suggest, something is lost before adoratUnu; with, 
if admitted, would force us to say adoratidnt. 

06. Line 289: WriU loyal CAVTOVB qf contemned love.— 
Cantone has been needlessly altered by Capell to eafuone, 
by Bowe to eantoe. Heywood describes his Troia Britan- 
nica: or. Great Britaines Troy, 1609, as "a Poem deuided 
into zvii seuerall cantone; " and on the second page of the 
address " to the two-fold Beaders" he sajrs: " I haue taskt 
my selfe to such succinctnesse and breuity, that in the 
iudiciall perusall of these fewe Cantone (with the Scolies 
annexed) as little time shall bee hazzarded, as proflte 
flrom them be any way expected." Compare The London 
Prodigal, 1605, ill. 2: " What-do-you-call-hhn hath it there 
in his third canton" (Tauchnitz ed. p. 247X 

67. Line 291: Ualloo your name to the REVERBERATE 
hiUe.— Reverberate is here obviously used in the sense of 
" reverl)erant" Fur an instance of a participle similarly 
formed compare C^riolanus, i. 1. 106: " mutually partici- 
pate [ = participant]." Steevens cites a precisely similar 
use of reverberate from Ben Jonson, The Masque of Black- 
ness: 

which skill Pythai^oras 
First taught to men by a reverberaU glass. 

68. Line 313: Unless the master were the man. — A vague 
and uutinishcd phrase, meaning, " If only the master were 
the man !" or sometliing to that effect. 

69. Line 320: The COUNTY'S man. -This is Capell's 
emendation. V. 1 has count/'s, Uie other Ff. counts. 

ACT II. SCENK 1. 

[This scene, in the acting- version, becomes scene 2 of 
act iii. ; thus the action of the play is rendered more con- 
secutive.— F. AM.] 

70. Line 12: wy determinate voyage is mere KXTRAVA- 
OANCY.— This is the only instance of the word extrava- 
gancy (that is, vagrancy) in Shakespeare; but he uses 
extravagant, in tlie same sense, in Othello, i. 1. 136-138: 

Tyini; lier duty, beauty, wit and fortunes 
In an rxtravafrant and wheeling stranger 
Of here and every where ; 

in Hamlet, i. 1. 154: 

The fxtr,ti\tj!'aHt and erring spirit; 

and, probably in the same sense, in Love's Labour 's Lost, 
iv. 2. 68: "a foolish extravagant spirit" 

71 Line 18: Messaline.—A place unknown in prose geo> 
graphy, possibly intended for Mitylene, as Capcll conjec- 
tured. 

72 Lines 23, 29: but, though 1 could not, with nteh ESTI- 
MABLE WONDER, overfar believe that.—'*l suppose," Mr. 
Stone writes me, " that Sebastian, modestly depreciating 
his good looks, means that he could -not regard himself 
with u>otuier{ct. ^{•«iri— Odyssey, xi. 286 -said of a beau- 
tiful woman) of such high estimation as beauty deserves." 

73. Line 36: If you will iwt murder me /or my love. — 
"Knight," says Aldis Wright, "suggests that Shakespeare 
in this may have referred to a superstition of which Scott 
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makes use in The Pirate, that any one who was saved 
from drowning would do his preserver a capital injury. 
But Antonio seems only to appeal to Sebastian not to 
kill him as a reward for his love by abandoning him " 
(Clarendon Press ed. 104). 

74. Line 41: the manners qf my mother. — Compare 
Henry V. iv. 6. 81, 82: 

And aU my mother came into mine eyes. 
And gmve me up to tears. 

ACT IL Scene 2. 

76. Line 13: She took the ringqfme.—MtLLone snbsU- 
tuted no, and is followed by Dyce and other editors. Such 
a substitution quite spoils the idea. Viola, with quick- 
witted consideration, accepts the fiction of the ring, and 
so avoids exposing Olivia's fond deception to her steward. 

76. Line 16: there it lies IN TOUR ETX; ie. "in your 
sight" Compare Hamlet, iv. 4. 5, 6: 

If that his majesty would aught with us. 
We shall express our duty in ku ejrt; 

and Antony and Cleopatra, iL 2. 211, 212: 

Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides. 

So many mermaids, tended her t" the eyes. 

77. Line 21 : That methought her eyes had lost her tongtu. 
-So Ff. Most editors follow the rending of ¥. 2: "that 
sure methought" Dyce would read " that as methuught' 
No alteration is necessary, for tlie line as it stands is quite 
rhytlmiical, like Chaucer's "In a g(»wue of faldjug to the 
kne" (Canterbury Tales, Prwlogue, 391). Such lines not 
unfrequcntly occur in Shakespeare (cf . in/, iii. 1. 122 and 
133). 

78. Lines 30, 31: 

How easy is it /or the proper-/aUe 

In women's waxen hearts to set their /onus! 

Had not Johnson thought well to misunderstand this 
passage, it would scarcely have seemed necessary to say 
that its meaning is, " How easy is it for handsome and 
deceitful persons to make an impression, or to fix Uieir 
image, in the yielding hearts (»f women ! " 

79. Line 32: our /railty.—So F. 2, and all modem edi- 
tors. F. 1 reads 0. 

80. Line S3: For siteh as we are made OP. stteh tee be — 
Ff.: "For such as we arc made, \f such we hee." The 
reading in the text is TjTwhitts conjecture, universally 
rtcelve<l. 

81. Line 34: How will this FADGB?— Boswell quotes 
Florio: **Andar' a vango, to /adge, to prosper with, to 
go as one would have it" Skeat derives the wonl from 
A.S. /igan, to fit (see Love's Labour 's Lost, note 162). 

82. Line 36: AND «Ae, dc— Dyce would read, "Mshe," 
with only a comma after him. This would make excellent 
sense, but so does the reading of the Folio; and why 
change? 

ACT II. Scene 3. 

83. Line 10: Does not our LIFE consist o/ the /our ELE- 
MENTS?— Ff. print Hues. The reading in the text is the 
emendation of Bowe, justified by i< in Sir Andrew's an- 
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ACT II. Scene 8. 



NOTES TO TWELFTH NIGHT. 



ACT II. Scene 3. 



" It appears to be to contrived," lays Sir John Hawkini, 
" ai that each of the singers calls the other knave in 
turn." 

96. Line 80: Catalan. — A native of Cathay, or China; 
that is, as we should say now, " a heathen Chinee." Nares 
■ays the word "was used to signify a sharper, from the 
dexterous thieving of those people; which quality is 
ascribed to them in many old books of traveL" Shake- 
speare uses it again in Meny Wives, it 1. 148: "I will 
not believe such a Cataian, though the priest o' th' 
town commended him for a true man. " Compare Dekker, 
Honest Whore, Part II. iv. 1: "111 make a wild Catalan 
of forty such." 

99. Line 81: Peg-a-Ram»ey.— There are two tunes that 
go under the name of Peg-a-Ramiey, both as old as the 
time of Shakespeare. The oldest is found in William 
Ballet's Lute Book, and this, according to Sir John Haw- 
kins, is the one referred to here. The words of Uie ori- 
ginal ballad have not come down to us; but in Durfey's 
Wit and Mirth, or Pills to Purge Melancholy (1719, vol. v. 
p. 1S9), there is a song called "Bonnie Peggie Ramsey." 

" Three merry men be we." — "The tune [by W. Lawes] 
is contained in a MS. commonplace book, in the hand- 
writing of John Playford, the publisher of The Dancing 
Master" (Chappell's Popular Music, p. 216). See Play- 
ford's Musical Companion, 1673. The words are quoted as 
follows in Peele, Old Wives' Tale, 1595: 

Three merrie men and three merrie men. 

And t^ree mrrru mtn be ivee, 
I in the wood, and thou on the ground. 

And Jacke sleepes in the tree. 

—Works, ed. Dyce, i86i, p. 445- 

The song is found again in Dekker and Webster's West- 
ward Ho, V. 4; in Beaumont and Fletcher's Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, ii. 5; and The Bloody Brother, iii 2; and 
In Kam Alley, ii. 1 (HazliU's Dodsley's Old Plays, voL x. 
p. 298). 

100. Line 83: TiUyvaUy.—**l% not this house, quoth he, 
ai nigh heaven as my own? To whom she after her 
accustomed homely fashion, not liking such talk, an- 
swered, Tylle-valle, Tylle-valle" (Roper's Life of Sir 
Thomas Moore, p. 79, ed. 1822, cited by Nares). Compare 
n. Heniy IV. ii. 4. 90: " TiUy-fally, Sir John." 

101. Line 84: There dwelt a man in Babylon, lady, 
lady I — From the old ballad of Susanna, licensed by 
T. Colwell in 1662, under the title of The Goodly and 
Constant Wyte Susanna. Probably quoted again in Romeo 
and Juliet, IL 4. 151, where Mercutio mocks the nurse 
with, ** lady, lady, lady." 

102. Line 90: O, the twelfth day qf December.— Tro- 
bably the opening of a ballad now lost to us. Aldis Wright 
(Clarendon Press ed. p. Ill) compares the beginning of 
the ballad of Brave Lord Willoughby: " The fifteenth day 
of July." 

108. Line 94: to gabble like TINKSR8.— "Proverbial tip- 
plers and would-be politicians" (Schmidt). Compare 
I. Henry IV. ii. 4. 19-21: "I am so good a proficient in 
one quarter of an hour, that I can drink with any tinker 
in his own language during my life." I should like to add, 
In reference to the latter passage, the very curious fact 
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that Shakespeare seems to have been aware of the lan- 
guage peculiar to the tinkers, and known as Shelta, or, as 
the Gipsies call it, " Mumper's talk." This is a language 
perfectly distinct from Romany, or from common slang. 
Mr. Leland was the first to give some account of it, with 
a partial vocabulaiy, in his book The Gypsies (Triibner, 
1882), where he notes the rema^able fact that the sinc^e 
reference to this language found in print during three 
centuries is to be found in the pages of Shakespeare. 

101 Line 96: OOSlBBfi' eatdkes. —Minshen has, " A Cosier 
or sowter, from the Spanish word eo§er, i.e. to sew. Vide 
Botcher, Souter, or Cobler." 

106. Line 101 : Sneck up /— " This was a scoffing interjec- 
tion, tantamount to 'Go hang!' and here has the added 
humorous effect of a hiccup" (Clarke). Compare Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, The Knight of the Burning Pestle, iiL 
2: " Give him his money, G^ige, and let him go gnidt up" 
(Works, voL ii. p. 86, col. 1); and see the quotations given 
in the Variorum Shakspere, ad loc. 

106. Line 110: FaretoeU, dear heart, nnce I muet needi 
be gone.—Thii line, and those which follow, are taken, 
with a good many alterations, from Corydon's Farewell 
to Phillis, in The Golden Garland of Princely Delights, 
reprinted in Percsr's Reliques (1857, voL i. p. 222). Halli- 
well-Phillipps (Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, 5th 
edn. pp. 520, 521) says: " The song 'Farewell, dear love' 
first appeared in the Booke of Ayres composed by Robert 
Jones, fol., London, 1601. Jones does not profess to be 
the author of the words of this song. ... As the tune 
and ballad were evidently familiar to Shakespeare, the 
original of the portion to which he refers in the comedy 
is here given,— 

Farewel, dear lore, since thou wilt needs be i^oa. 
Mine eies do show mjr life is almost done; 

Nay, I will never die, 

so long as I can spie; 

There be many mo, 

though that she do go. 
There be many mo, I feare not; 
Why, then, let her goe, I care not 

FareweU, farewell, since this I find is true, 
I will not spend more time in wooing you; 

But I wiU seeke elswhere. 

if I may find her there. 

ShaUIbidhergoet 

what and if I doet 
Shall I bid her go and spare nott 
Oh, no, DO, no, no, I dare not. 

107. Line 122: Out o' tune, nr/— So the Cambridge edd. 
Ff. have Out o' tune, tir, ye lie. Many editors read Out o' 
time, tir (Theobald's emendation). Various explanations 
have been suggested; and some have supposed the words 
are addressed to the clown. It seems to me that the whole 
speech is addressed to Malvolio, and that Sir Toby is still 
harping on Malvolio's offensive remark about " squeaking 
out your coziers' catches without any mitigation or re- 
morse of voice." He has already replied, phging on Mal- 
volio's " Is there no respect of place, persons nor time, in 
you?"— "We did keep time, sir, in our catches;" and now, 
after his parenthesis in song, he returns, still profoundly 
aggrieved, and with the drunkard's recurrent memory, to 
the injurious insinuation. 
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ACT II. Scene 4. 



106b Line 129: rub j/our chain with enimfrt.— Steward! 
formerly wore chains of silTer or gold u a badge of office. 
Crombe were much uaed for cleaning them. See the 
passage quoted by Steerena from Webster's Duchess of 
MaUy, 1112: 

4th Off. Well, let him ffo. 

ttt Off. Yes, and the chippings of the buttery fly after hhn, to jc»ur 
Mis goM cMaiu. 

Aldis Wright (Clarendon Press ed. p. 118) glres references 
to six other parallel passsges from dramatists of the period. 

lOe. Line 181: fAwun«»vi{ rule; i.e. "beharlour." See 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, note 170. 

110. Line 184: 'Twere as good a deed at to drink,— Com- 
pare I. Henry IV. ii. 1. 32, 83: "An 'twere not Osgood deed 
at drink, to break the pate on thee, I am a rery villain." 

111. Line 186: challenge him THE FIELD.— So Ff. Rowe 
would read to the field; Schmidt, to field. 

112. Line 146: a nayword.—Yt. an aytoord. Rowe's 
emendation is almost universally adopted. Nayioord is 
used in Merry Wives, 11. 2. 131 and v. 2. 5 for a password; 
here it evidently means a byword. 

lis. Line 149: Sir To. Pottett ta, ^.— Dyce would give 
this speech to Sir Andrew, quoting Walker: " Surely Sir 
Toby needed no information respecting Malvollo." But 
there Is nothing unnatural in the remark coming from 
Sir Toby. It was not so much that he " wanted lnfonna> 
tion" as that he wanted to hear what the sharp-tongued 
Maria had to say of Malvollo, and what handle she could 
find sgalnst him. 

114. Line 164: Aif GROUNDS o//atM.— So F. 1. Later Ff. 
read ground, and are followed by some editors. 

lis. Line 188: Sir And. And your horte, Ac— Dyce, 
following Tyrwhitt's conjecture, gives this to Sir Toby. 
The change is worse than unnecessary; the inflniteslmal 
witticism is not a hair's-breadth above Sir Andrew's capa- 
city. 

11& Line 184: Ass, / doubt not— Walker would see a 
pun here: **At I doubt not;" compare Hamlet, v. 2. 48: 
"And many suchlike 'At'et of great charge." 

117. Line 106: She't a beagle, true-bred.— A kennel 
metaphor, quite In the style of the Sir Tobys of to^iay. 

118. Line 208: call tne cut.— Steevens suggests that cut 
is used here for gelding; but it is probably no more than 
an abbreviation of eurtal, a docked horse. CtU or eurtal 
was often used as a term of abuse. Compare The London 
Prodigal, 11. 4: "An I do not meet him, chill give you 
leave to call me cut" (Tauchnitz ed. p. 238X 

119. Line 206: I'll go bum tome tack.— See I. Henry IV. 
note 41, for a long note on tack. 

ACT II. Scene 4. 

[With this scene. In the acting-edition, act ill. com- 
mences.— F. A. M.] 

ISO. Line 6: recoUeeUd temu.—" Studied "(Warburton), 
"repeated" (Johnson), "refined" or "trivial" (SchmidtX 
" I incline, " Mr. W. G. Stone tells me. " to accept Warbur- 
ton's explanation, that reeoUeetods studied. The old 



simple language (terms), which pleased Orsino, is opposed 
to a highly artificial composition, in which invention and 
memory are strained to gather together new and uncom- 
mon phrases." 

121. Line 22: Thou dntttpMkmatterly.—CitxkeoXnterre^ 
that this is "one of the few instances in which Shakespeare 
indirectly (and of course unconsciously) comments upon 
himself. Certainly there never was more masterly speak- 
ing on the effect produced by music upon a nature sensi- 
tively alive to its finest influences Uian Viola's few but 
intensely expressive words." 

122. Line 85: woner lott and WORN.— So Ff. Hanmw 
proposed to read won, and the reading has been adopted 
by Johnson and others. But worn in the sense of worn 
out is supported by II. Henry VI. ii 4. 69: "These few 
days' wonder will be quickly worn." 

123. Line 53: in tad CTPRE8S let me be laid.— By eyprett 
Warton understood a shroud of Uie crape known as 
eyprett, Maloue a coffin of cj/preM-wood. The words let 
me be laid seem to confirm Malones explanation, as 
does also the epithet tad. Although cyprut was, like 
modem crax)e, made both black and white, the black 
seems to have been always used as an emblem of mourn- 
ing. (See Xares tub Cyprut.) Douce (Illustrations of 
Shakespeare, p. 56) says, on the authority of Gough'^ In- 
troduction to Sepulchral Monuments, p. Ixvl. , that eyprue- 
wood was used for cogint. Note also that the throud is 
expressly mentioned in line 66 below. 

124. Line 54: Fly away, fiy away, breath.— Ft. print Fye 
away, fie away breath. The reading in the text is Rowe's 
obvious emendation. 

126. Line 66: Sad TRUE LOVER.- So Ff. Some editors 
read true-love, which certainly makes a smoother line, 
but there is no authori^ for the change. 

126. Line 74: Oive tne now leave to leave thee.— A cour- 
teous form of dismissal, ai Dyce notes. Compare L Henry 
IV. i. 3. 20: " You have good leave to leave us." 

127. Line 76: changeable taffeta.— Taffeta denoted a 
sort of thin silk. Compare Chaucer, Prologue, line 440: 

In sangwin and In pert he clad was al. 
Lined with U^jffittm and with tcndal. 

Changeable taffeta apparently means some sort of shot- 
silk. Compare Taylor the Water-Poet: "No taffaty mora 
changeabU than they" (Works, 1680, U. 40, quoted by 
HaUlweU). 

128. Line 77: a very opal.— Compare Drayton, The 
Muses Elizium, 1680, 9th Nimphall (p. 79): 

With OpalU, more then any one. 

We 11 deck thine Altar fuOer. 
For that of euery predous stone. 

It doth reteine some colour. 

129. Line 89: pmniri.— Compare Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 10: 
" Most goddess-like praiil^d up." 

180. Line 91: \ cannot besoatwiMr'd.—Hanmer's emen- 
dation. Ff. read: "/(cannot" 

181. Lines 117, 118: 

She wat like Patienee on a monument, 
SmiUng at grief. 
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ACT II. Scene 4. 



NOTES TO TWELFTH NIGHT. 



ACT II. Soeiie S. 



Compare Pericles, v. L 138-140: 

yet thou doit look 
Like PtUUnu f^aziiig oa kings' UTimvcs, and smiling 
Extremity out of acL 

• 1S2. Line 137: d^iuiy.— Compare II. Henry VL L 8. 107: 
Then let him be dttuty'd the regentshii>. 

ACT II. ScENB 5. 

183. Line 6: tAM/>-!)i<0r.— Originally a cant term for a 

thief, as in Taylor the Water-Poet: 

And in fome pUces I have heard and seene 
That currish shte^^ters have handed bccne. 

It came to mean, as Schmidt understands it, a surly mali- 
cious fellow. Compare Scot, Discoverie of Witchcraft, 
p. 215: "They comfort in vain, and therefore they went 
awaie like sheope, d:c. If anie sheepebUer or witch- 
monger will follow them, they shall go alone for me." 
Shakespeare has theep-biting in Measure for Measure, 
T. 1. 359: "your theep-biiing face." 

134. Line 17: Ifoir iioir. my METAL of India.'— F, 1 
reads mettU; F. 2 nettle. Many editors fuUow the Second 
Fulio, supposing that by nettle of India is meant the 
Urtiea marina, a plant of itching properties; but the 
reading of F. 1 is at least as good, and quite as likely to 
come from Sir Toby. 

185. Line 25: here comet the trout that mutt be caught 
vith tickling.— '* This flsh of nature loveth flatterie: for, 
being in thu water, it will suffer itselfc to be rubbed and 
clawed, and so tu be taken " (Cogan, Haven of Health, 1595, 
cited by Stcevens). [This mu<le uf taking flsh is still prac- 
tised with great succchs in mountain streams, especially 
when the water is low, and the flsh are cumpelletl to take 
refuge in the "dubs" or deep holes. Last year (1887) two 
youths iu Westmiireland, in one day, took 75 trout out 
of one stream by tickling.— ¥. A. ai. ] 

13a LIneSfl: ;e«*.-CompareCymbeline,iii.8.6: "arch'd 
so iiigh tliat giants may jet through;" Pericles, L 4. 26: 

Whose men and dames wojttud and adorned ; 

and see Bichard III. note 287. 

137. Lino 45: the lady of the STRACUT married the 
yeoman o/ the iranfrofre.— This is one of the insoluble 
]>uules in Shakespeare. Pa>iio Knight conjectured that 
Strachy is a coiTuption of Stratiei, a title anciently 
given to governors of Messina; and that the phrase 
therefore means. " the governor's lady." Halliwell de- 
rives it from a Russian word (which lie supposes Shake- 
speare to have root with in some novel or play) meaning 
judge or lawyer. Such names as Strozzi, Stracci, Strat- 
arch, dec, have been suggested. Prof. Dowden, in his 
Shakspere lYimer, pp. 110, 117, observes: "It has been 
suggested (see Hunter, New Illustrations of Shakespeare, 
vol. i. p. S8()) that Shaksiiere ridicules, in the scene be- 
tween the clown, as Sir Topas, and Malvolio, the exor- 
cisms by l>uritan ministers, in the case of a family named 
Starchy (1590-99). and that the difficult word Stradiyw»B 
a hint to the audience to expect sulwequent allusion to 
the Starchy affair. But all this is highly doubtful." "The 
solution of the mystery contained in this name probably 
lies hid," says the Clarendon Press ed. (p. 123), " in some 
forgotten novel or play. Tiie incident of a lady of high 
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rank marrying a servant is the subject of Webster's 
Dutchess of Malfl, who married Uie steward of her house- 
hold, and would thus have supplied Malvolio with the 
exact parallel to his own case of which he was in search." 
[The story on which Uie Dutchess of Malfl is founded 
was published in Painter's Palace of Pleasure, and in 
Beard's Theatre of God's Judgments, both of which 
books were printed before this comedy was written. If 
in any story or play relating to this subject of a lady 
marrying her servant, such a title as the yeotnan qf thiB 
iMirdrofrs were given to the latter, it would afford a strong 
clue to the source of Malvolio's allusion.— F. a. m.] 

188. Line 51: Ofor a stone-bow, to hit him intheeytl 
— Cotgravehas"Arbalestekboulet AStotu-botc." Colas, 
in his Latin Dictionary, gives it as the equivalent of 
balitta. The Clarendon Press ed. (p. 123) compares Wis- 
dom, V. 22: "And hailstones full of wrath shall be cast as 
out of a utotu bow (in wtrf^iXtv)." 

139. Line 54: my brancu'd velvet gown.— Boyer, French 
Dictionary, has "Branched velvet, Veleurt d ramage, 
Veleurt figure, o\x en feuiUage." Cotgrave renders VeUturt 

figure f "branched velvet." 

140. Line 55: a day-bed.— Coinv^w the (^|. of Bichard 
ni. iii. 7. 72, where Uie Ft. read lute-bed. A day-bed was 
an old and excellent name for a couch or sofa. Compare 
Bichard III. note 423. 

141. Line 60: play with aiY— SOME rich jewel.— F. 1 
reads my totne rich jewel. F. 3 and F 4 omit my. The 
dash was inserted by Collier. Tlie meaning is no doubt 
what Dr. Brinslcy Nicholson has suggested, that Malvolio 
was about to say "my chain," but remembering that he 
would no longer be a steward, nor wearing Uie chain of 
ofllce, he changes his phrase, in bis own lofty wa}*, into 
MOfne rich jewel. 

142. Line 71: with ear«.— So F. 1; later Folios, with 
caret. Cartt, cordt, Ac, have l)cen suggested. Hanmer 
would read by th' ear* (pronounced '*bith eart," easily 
corrupted into with earn), and is followed by Dycc and 
others. Wliether or not it is true, as Steevens asserted, 
that cart and cartt have the same meaning (compare 
Two Gent of Verona, iii. 1. 265: "a team of horses shall 
not pluck that from me"). I see no reast>n why the F. 
reading should be changed. I fancy it should be taken 
as a mere piece of impromptu extravagance. Fabian of 
course having in mind such a phrase as I have Just quoted. 

143. Line 72, (&c.— Singer remarks on the resemblance 
of this situation to that of Alnaschar in the Arabian 
Nights. He adds: " Some of the expressicms too are very 
similar. Many Arabian flcUons had found their wa}- into 
obscure Latin and i'Yench books, and from thence into 
English ones, long before any version of the Arabian 
Nights had appeared. In Uie Dialogues of Creatures 
Moralized, black letter, printed early in the sixteenth 
century, a story similar to that of Alnaschar is related." 

144. Line 96: these be her very Ct, her ITt, and her Tt. 
— Ritson suggests that the full direction of the letter may 
have been " To the L^'nknown Beloved, this, and my good 
wishes, with Care Present " 



ACT II. Scene 5. 



NOTES TO TWELFTH NIGHT. 



ACT III. Scene 1. 



146l Line 114: Marry, hang thee, broe4r/— Boyer, French 
Dictionary, has "Brock (or Badger), BUreau, TaiMon." 
The term was frequently uaed in contempt Compare 
Day's Ue of Ouli, v. 1. (p. 101, ed. BnUen): "I faith, olde 
brocke, haue I tane you in the maner?" 

146. Line 123: What dUh o' poi$on, dtc— This and the 
following speech are followed in Ff. by a note of interro* 
gation. The meaning obviously is, " What a dish," Ac. 

147. Line 124: itanieL— The Ft by an obvious mis- 
print read ttaUion. The correction, which is generally 
adopted, is Uanmer's. Check is defined by Dyce as " a 
term in falconry applied to a hawk when she forsakes 
her proper game, and follows some other of inferior kind 
that crosses her in her flight" 

t 

1^ Line 135: Soicter.—Boyer, French Dictionary, ed. 
1702, has *'Sowter (an obsolete Word for a'Shoo-maker 
or Cobler) V. Shoo-maker, «fcc." 

149. Line 154: every one qfthege lettert ARE in my name, 
— Comi>are Julius Cccsar, v. 1. 33: 

The posture of your bluwsiir^yet unknown. 

150. Line 157: Mome are BORS jreat. — Ff. print become. 
The correctiun, which is Kowe's, is confirmed by the re- 
currence of tlie same phrase in iiL 4. 45, where the Ff . pro- 
perly read born. 

151. Line l(j<5: yellow gtockings.—Theae were much in 
use at tlie tiuie, and the fashion still survives in the 
fialf run -coloured stuckiugs of the Blue-Coat boys, who 
preserve unchanged the costume worn at the time of the 
foundation of Christ's Hospital in the reign of Edward 
VI. *'They api)ear," says tlie Clarendon Press ed. (p. 
128), "to have l>ecn specially woni by the young, if any 
iinjiortance is to l)e attached to the burden of a song set 
to the tune of Teg a Kauisey (Chapiiell, Popular Music of 
the Olden Time. p. 218), in which a married man laments 
tlie freedom of his 1>achelor days: 

Give nic my yellow hose ai;ain. 
Give nio uiy yellow hose I** 

The passage quoted liy Steevens from Dekker's Honest 
Whore, Part il. 1. 1, is scarcely to the point, I think, in 
proving the fashionuhleuess of yellow stockings, for we 
see by the context that there is a si>ecial allusion to 
yellow as the colour of Jealousy. Lodovico says to In- 
felice: "What stockingn have you put on this morning, 
madam? if they be not yellow, change tliem; that paper 
is a letter from some wench to your husband." And 
Infelice replies: "O sir, you cannot make me jealous." 

152. Line 167: crtMnt-garter'd.—TY^ was another fashion 
of the time. Steevens cites Ford, The Lover's Melan- 
choly, 1629: "As rare a youth as ever walk'd crou-gar- 
tered." Sinver suggests that Olivia's dislike of these 
fashions arose fn)m thinking them coxcombical. Rather 
the reverse, one wuuld think, from the allusion in iii. 2. 
80 to a pedant. 

163. Line 176: point-devue. — See Love's Labour 's Lost, 
note 146. 

154. LlnelS5: /uri72&« STRANGE, STOUT.— That is, distant 
and pn>ud. Compare Comedy of Errors, ii. 2. 112: "look 
itrange and frown;" and II. Henry VI. i. 1. 187: 
As stifu/ and proud at he were lord of alL 



166. Line 192: dear my iweet.—So all editors, I believe, 
but the Old-Spelling, who, following Mr. P. A. Daniel's 
conjecture, read "Therefore In my presence still smile, 
deer! O my etpeete, I prethee! " This seems to me very 
far-fetched. The F. reads deero my aweete. Surely the o is 
an obvious misprint for e, and could never have been in- 
tended for an exclamatory O. Deer my noeet is just such 
a phrase as " good my mouse," L 5. 60 above. 

166. Line 108: a peneion qf thoiuande to be paid from the 
Sophy.— Vor the word Sophy compare Merchant of Venice, 
ii. 1. 26: "the Sophy ^ and a Persian prince;" and see 
note 114 of that play. There is probably some allusi<Mi 
to Sir Robert Shirley, who had just returned from an em« 
bassage to Persia, greatly enriched by the liberality of 
the Shah. See Day, Rowley and Wilkins' indifferent play, 
The Travels of the Three English Brothers, a rifadmento 
of scenes developed from the apocryphal accounts of the 
Shirley broUiers' biographer. 

167. Line 208: tray- trip.— X game at dice, which de- 
pended upon throwing a tray or trois. Tjrrwhitt thinks 
it was something in the nature of draughts. See the 
long quotation from Machiavel's Dogge, 1617, in Malone's 
Var. Ed. vol. xi. p. 428. 

ACT IIL SCKNK 1. 

[In the acting-edition, this scene forms a continuation 
of the previous one, and concludes act iii. The arrange- 
ment is perfectly Justifiable, as the events of act ii 
scenes 4 and 5, and of acts iii. iv. and v. all take place on 
tlie same day. Fur stage purposes such a division of the 
acts is preferable, as, with Olivia's declaration of love to 
the supposed Cesario, an imiN>rtant step in the more 
serious interest of the play is reached.— F. A. M.] 

168. Line 2: tabor.— kn instrument much used by pro- 
fessional fools, perhaps in imitatifm of Tarleton, the cele- 
brated Jester, who appears with one in his hands in a 
print prefixed to hia Jests, 1611. 

169. Line 8: /i««.— So Ff. Some editors have altered 
lie* into lives. But tlie word was often used in the sense 
of "dwells" or "lodges." 

. 160. Line 13: cAevert/.— Compare Romeo and Juliet, it 
4. 87: "O, here's a wit of cheveril, that stretches from an 
inch narrow to an ell broad." Steevens cites a proverb in 
Ray's Collection: " He hath a conscience like a cheverel't 
skin." Buyer, in his French dictionar}', has " Cheveril 
Conscience, (made of stretching Leather) Une Conecience 
large, une Conscience qui prite." 

161. Line 30: /ooU are at like hutbande ae PILCHARDS 
are to herrings.— Pilchards are often told as small her- 
rings, and many people are unable to distinguish between 
them. Ff. spell pilchera, which in Shakespeare's time 
was an alternative spelling of the word. 

162. Line 43: Foolery, sir, doe$ toalk about the orb like 
the tun, it thinet everywhere.— Dyce prefers to Insert a 
semicolon after orb, thus re-writing Shakespeare's sen- 
tence for him. 

163. Line 49: there '« expenses.— No doubt a pour-boire, 
or drinking-money. Dr. Badam (cited in Dyce) would 
read nxpenee/ 
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ACT in. Scene 1. 



NOTES TO TWELFTH NIGHT. 



ACT III. Scene 1. 



164. Line 65: have bred—Malone belieyes ttiat Shake- 
speare wrote have breed, but does not introduce it into 
hfsteit 

166. Line 62: Creseida woe a beggar.— ^eXont cites 
Henryson, Testament of Creseid (ed. Laing, p. 86): 

And Krdt penuritie 
Thow suffer sail, and as ane bcfi^ar die. 

166. Line 63: 1 vnU CONSTRUE to them.— Ft. spell eontter, 
which was simply a variant of eonetrue. 

167. Line 71: Nor, like the haggard.— Ft have and; the 
reading in the text was suggested by Johnson. " The wise 
clown is discriminative in his jests: he does not play the 
fool with everybody and on all occasions, like a hawk 
which (I quote Bailey's DicUonary, 1753, *. v. ' Chick') ' for- 
sakes her natural flight to follow Books, or other Birds, 
when they come in view.' If we read and, where is the 
contrast?" (W. G. StoneX For haggard, see Much Ado, 
note 170. 

168. Line 75: But wite men, follt-fall'n, quite taint 

their wit— Bo Capell, after Theobald and Tyrwhitt's 

conjecture. F. 1 reads wieemene [F. 2 vnee men$] folly 

falne, quite taint their vnL Hanmer and Warburton 

would read unee men'e folly ehown. Bolfe adopts this 

reading. The reading in the teit is that most generally 

adopted, and seems the nearest to the Ff. It means, of 

course, "wise men, fallen into folly." The Clarendon 

Press editor quotes, very appositely, Love's Labour 's Lost, 

V. 2. 75-78: 

Folly in fools bears not so strong^ a note 

As foolery in the wise, when wit doth dote; 

Since all the power thereof it doth apply 

To prove, by wit, worth in simplicity. 

169. Line 78: Sir And. Dieu vous garde, Ac— Theobald 
gives the French to Sir Toby, and the Save you, gentle- 
man, to Sir Andrew, because in L 8. 96 the latter did not 
know the meaning of pourquoL But as Malone remarks: 
" The words. Save you, gentleman, which [Theobald] has 
taken from Sir Toby, and given to Sir Andrew, are again 
used by Sir Toby in a subsequent scene; a circumstance 
which renders it the more probable that they were in- 
tended to be attributed to him here also. With respect 
to the improbability that Sir Andrew should understand 
French here, after having betrayed his ignorance in a 
former scene, it appears from a subsequent passage thai 
he was a picker-up of phrases, and might have learned by 
rote from Sir Toby the few French words here spoken. 
If we are to believe Sir Toby, Sir Andrew 'could speak 
three or four languages word for word without book.' " 

170. Line 83: if your TRADE be to Aer.— Compare Ham- 
let, iiL 2. 846: " Have you any further tmde with us? ' 

171. Line 86: ehe is the list of my voyage.— CompBre 
I. Henry IV. iv. 1. 51, 62: 

The very litt, the very utmost bound 
Of all our fortunes ; 

and Hamlet, iv. 5. 99: 

The ocean, overpeering of his /»/. 

172. Line 87: Tastb your fe^s.— Steevens cites Aristo- 
phanes, Frogs, 462: yu>0m v^f BC^ttt, taete the door, i.e. 
knock gently at it; but I suppose he did not attribute to 
Shakespeare a familiarity with the Greek of Aristophanes? 
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178. Line 89: My lege do better under-stand nw.— I 
have printed this word as a compound, to show the pun 
at a glance. 

174. Line 94: but tve are prevented.— Prevented, in the 
sense of "anticipated," is familiar to all from its use in 
the Bible, e.g. "Mine eyes prevent the night-watches " 
(Psalm cxix. 148). 

176. Line 102: 1*11 get Vm aU three ALL READY.— F.l 
has already. The reading in the text is Malonc's, who 
says: " The editor of the 8rd Folio reformed the passage 
by reading only ready. But omissions ought always to 
be avoided if possible. The repetition of the word aU is 
not improper in Uie mouth of Sir Andrew." 

176. Line 122: beeeeeh yott.— So F. 1; F. 3 and F. 4 insert 
/, and Steevens, Dyce, Ac, follow them. But / is fre- 
quently omitted in Shakespeare, and the line certainly 
reads better without it 

177. Line 123: After the Uut enchantment you DID 
HERE.— Ff. did heare; and some editors would read, with 
no small violence to the sense, did hear. The emendation 
is Warburton's. Malone cites instances of here being 
spelt heare from the Qq. and Ft of Shakespeare, and 
adds: "Throughout the first edition of our author's Bape 
of Lucrece, 1504, which was probably printed under his 
own inspection, Uie word we now spell here, is constantly 
written heare. " 

17a Lines 132, 138: 

a CYPRUS, not a botom, 

Hidee my heart. 
Compare IL 4. 53 above (and note 123), and Winter's Tale, 

iv. 4. 221: 

Cjt/rtts black as e'er was crow. 

The Cyprus or cypress here is of course the crape. HalliweU 

quotes the Ballad of Bobin Hood, Will Scadlock, and Little 

John: 

Her riding-suit was of sable-hew black. 

Cyfrttt over her face 

Through which her rose-like cheeks did blush 

AU with a comely grace. 

Aldis Wright (Clarendon Press Ed. pp. 186-187) gives an 
exhaustive note on the subject, chiefly on the etymology 
of the word. 

179. Line 188: Hufes my heart.— fto F. 1. F. 2: hides my 
poor heart Many editors follow this reading. The line 
is perfectly good without the interpolation. It must be 
read with a heavy accent on the first syllable, as in line 
122: " Oive me leave, beseech you. I did send." 

180. Line 135: No, not a QKiSE.—Orise is from the Latin 
gressus, through Old French gris, a step. It is used again 
in Othello, i. 3. 200: "Which, as a grise or step;" and in 
Timon of Athens, iv. 8. 16, 17: 

every £T%st of fortune 
Is smooth'd by that below. 

181. Line 146: westward-hoI—A cry of the watermen on 
the Thames. Used by Webster and Dekker as the name 
of a comedy (1607). It is referred to in Peele's Edward 1st 
(flrst printed in 1503), in a stage-direction [Make a nciss. 
Westward Ho 1 (Dyce's Peele, 2nd edn. voL L p. lS2)i 
The village of that name, and Kingsley's novel, render 
Westward-ho very familiar to our ears. 



ACT III. Scene 1. 



NOTES TO TWELFTH NIGHT. 



ACT III. Scene 8. 



182. Line 147: Oract and good ditpotUion ATTIHD your 
ladyihip .'—yiany editors adopt Steevens' reading of 'tend, 
and the Cambridge edd. alter (and spoil) the arrangement 
of the lines. The line as it stands is perfectly rhythmical 

183. Line 162: inaidhood.—Th\B form of "maidenhood" 
occurs again in Othello, L L 172-174: 

Is there not charmt 
By which the property of youth and maidketd 
May be abused! 

ACT IIL ScKNK 2. 

[In the acting-edition this and the following scene are 
transposed, forming scenes 1 and 2 respectively of act iv. 

— F. A. 31.1 

184. Une 9: Did the tee thee the while f—V. 1 and F. 2 
omit thee^ which was added in F. 3. 

186. Line 23: FIRE-NEW /rom the mint — Brand-new. 
Ct Richard III. i. 3. 256: 

Youryf/v-fMw stamp of honour is scarce current; 

and see Love's Labour 's Lost, note 12. 

106. Lino 34: Brownitt.—A Puritan sect, the frequent 
butt of dramatic ridicule. They obtained their name from 
Robert Browne, a noted separatist of the time. Steevens 
cites mocking references to the sect from L. Ban7's Ram- 
Alley, 1611, and Sir W. D'Avenant's Love and Honour, 
1649. Aldis Wright (Harendon Press ed. p. 139) quotes 
Earle's Micro-cosmographia (ed. Arber, p. 64), where, 
spealcing of "A shee precise Hypocrite," the author says: 
" No thing angers her so much as that Woemen cannot 
Preach, and in this point onely thinkes the Broumitt 
erroneous." 

187. Line 46: ettrtt.— Generally used of women, in the 
sense of shrewish (compare Taming of Shrew, pastim). 

188. Line 48: if thou "THOU'ST" Aim tome thrice.—To 
thou anyone was a mark of disrespect Compare the 
French tutoyer, which Cotgrave renders " to thou one." 

189. Line 51: the bed of fTarv.— This hugest of beds 
(capable of holding twelve persons) was ten feet nine 
inches square and seven feet and a half high. It was 
formerly at the Saracen's Head Inn at Ware, and is now, 
says the Clarendon Press editor, to be seen at the Rye- 
House. A cut of it is given in Halliwell's folio ed. and 
Knight's Pictorial, as well as in Chambers's Book of Days, 
voL i. p. 229. 

190. Line 70: the youngeet wren (/HINB.— So Theobald. 
Ff. read mine. "The wren generally lays nine or ten 
eggs at a time, and the last hatched of all birds are 
usually the smallest and weakest of the whole brood" 
(Steevens). 

191. Line 72: // you detire the 8PLEEH, and toiU laugh 
yourtelvet into ttUehet, follow me. — See note 174 to Love's 
Labour's Lost Aldis Wright (Clarendon Press ed. p. 140) 
quotes Holland's Pliny, xi. 37 (voL i. p. 343d): "For sure it 
is, that intemperate laughers have alwaiet great Splenet." 

192. Line 81: that keept a tehool f the church.— ThiM 
appears to have been no very unusual custom. The 
Clarendon Press editor (p. 141) refers to Fosbroke, Ency- 
clopeedia of Antiquities (ed. 1825), pp. 896 and 452. It is 
there mentioned that in 1447 several clergymen in London 



petitioned Parliament for leave to open school in their 
parish churches. Halliwell states that the grammar- 
school at Stratford was kept in the adjacent chapel of 
the Guild, at intervals, during the time of Shakespeare. 

193. Lines 84, 86: he doet ttnile hit face into more linet 
than it in the new >nap.— Compare Love's Labour's Lost, 
V. 2. 466: " That tmilet hie cheek in yeart" and see note 
197 to that play. I have come across a curious parallel 
passage, or confirmation of Shakespeare's observation, in 
Stendhal, La Chartreuse de Parme (ed. Michel L^vy, 1860, 
pp. 103, 104): " La marquise Balbi, jeune femme de vint- 
cinq ans . . . vue de prte, sa peau ^tait parsemfo 
d'un nombre inflni de petits rides fines, qui faisaient 
de la marquise comme une jeune vieille . . . EUe 
prdtendait h une finesse sans homes, et toujours sourialt 
avec malice . . . Le comte Mosca disait que e'itaient 
eet touriret continuelt, tandis qu'elle bAillait int6rieure- 
ment, qui lui donnaient tant de ridet." 

191 Line 86: the new map with the augmentation qf the 
/nd»M.—" The editors have generally followed Steevena 
in seeing here an allusion to a map engraved for Lin- 
schoten's Voyages, an English translation of which was 
published in 1598. Knight has a cut (not pcrfecUy ac- 
curate in its details) showing the multilineal character of 
the map. But, as Mr. [C. H.] Coote has proved [in a 
paper read before the New Shakspere Socie^, June 14, 
1878], this map was not a new one, but ' a feebly reduced 
copy of an old one, the latest geographical information 
to be found on it when T. N. appeared being at least 
thirty years old,' and ' it showed no portion of the great 
Indian peninsula.' The true new map was pretty cer- 
tainly one which Hallam in his Literature of Europe calls 
' the best map of the 16th century,' and which he says is 
' found in a few copies of the firtt edition of Hakluyt'i 
Voyages.' This edition, however, was published in 1680, 
while the map records discoveries made at least seven 
years later. ' The truth,' as Mr. Coote remarks, ' seema 
to be that it was a separate map well known at the time, 
made in all probability for Uie convenience of the pur- 
chasers of either one or the other of the two editions of 
Hakluyt ' [the 2nd was published in 1508-1600]. The author 
of the map was probably Mr. Emmerie MoUineuz of Lam- 
beth, who was also the first Englishman to make a ter- 
restrial globe. 

"The augmentation qf the Indiet on this map consista 
in 'a marked development of the geography of India 
proper, Uien known as the land of the Mogorea or Mogol, 
the island of Ceylon, and the two peninsulas of Cochin- 
China and the Corea.' ... It may be added that this 
map has more linet than the one in Linschoten's Voyages, 
there being tixteen sets of rhumb-lines on the former to 
twelve in the latter" (RolfeX 

ACT III. Scene 8. 

196. Line 15: And thankt: and, ever qft, good turns. 
— F. 1 reads, and thankee: and euer qft good tumet. 
Theobald's emendation is followed by some edd.: and 
thankt, and ever thankt; and qft good tumt. The reading 
In the text is that of the Old-Spelling Shakespeare, and 
the explanation given in the foot-note is due to Fuini- 
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Tail and Stone. The Camb. edd. treat Uie line as hope- 
lessly corrupt and print and thankt; and «ver . . . qft 
good turns. 

196. Line 17: tDorth,—¥oT worth in the sense of wealth 
or fortune, see Romeo and Juliet, ii. 6. 82: 

They are but begfj^rt that can count their worth, &c 

M. Mason quotes Ben Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, iiL 2: 

Such as the satirist paints truly forth. 
That only to his crimes owes all his worth. 

—Works, Tol. IL p. 363. 

197. Line 26: the count his galUys.—Thi» was frequently 
the form of the genitive in Shakespeare's time, owing to 
a mistaken notion that Uie '"s" of the genitive was 
merely a contraction of the possessive pronoun his. Ma- 
lone, however, thinks the right reading may have been 
the county's [ = count's] galUys. See Love's Labour 's Lost, 
note 191. 

198. Line 36: lapsed.— Bchmldi explains as "surprised, 
taken in the action," and refers to a passage in Hamlet, 
iiL 4. 107, of doubtful interpretation. Straying has also 
been suggested by Clarke, and traixsgressing by Singer. 

199. Lines 47, 48: 

I U be your purse-bearer^ and leave you /or 
An hour. 

F. 1 reads: 

He be your purse-bearer, and leave you 
For an^oure. 

Most editors print as in text; the Cambridge edd. follow 
the F. precisely; some print as prose. 

ACT III. Scene 4. 

200. Line 1: he says he 'U eotn^.— This is of course hypo- 
thetical: " suppose him to say . . ." 

201. Line 2: what bestow of him I— Compare All's Well, 
iii. 5. 103: 

I will bestow some precepts c^[F. s oh] this Tirgin. 

202. Line 5: Where is MalvolioJ he is 8AD and eivU.— 
Sad means here grave, serious; there is a play upon the 
two meanings of the word in lines 20, 21 below. A good 
instance of sad in the sense of grave is found in 
Whetstone's Promos and Cassandra, part iL i. 9 (stage- 
direction after line 80): " During the first parte of the 
song, the King faineth to talke sadlie with some of his 
Counsell." 

203. Lines 24, 25 : it is with me as the very true sonnet 
is, " Please one, and please all."— A ballad of this name 
was entered on the Stationers' Registers in January 18, 
1591-92. It is entitled " A prettie newe Ballad, intytuled: 
The Crowe sits vpon the wall, Please one and please alL 
To the tune of, Please one and please alL" The initials 
at the end, " R. T.," are perhaps those of Richard Tarle- 
ton, the actor. The ballad is printed in Staunton's edi- 
Uon of Shakespeare. Satinet, in Shakespeare's time, was 
often used loosely for a short song or poem. Compare 
the second title of The Passionate Pilgrim, "Sonnets to 
Sundry Notes of Musicke"— not one sonnet, in the proper 
sense of the word, being contained in that part of the 
book. Cotgrave gives: "Sonnet: m. A sonnet, or can- 
tonetf a song (most commonly) qf lU verses." 
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204. Line 26.— Ff. have Mai. for OIL 

206. Line 46: Haf—So Ff. Most editors change the 
note of interrogation into a note of exclamation; but the 
word is probably, as the Old-Spelling edd. suggests "eh?" 

206. Line 59: Am 1 made?— Some, who believe Man- 
ningham's hasty and preposterous conjecture that Olivia 
was a widow, would read maid. Clarke explains Uie sen- 
tence as an expression of surprise on the part of the 
wealthy Olivia that she should be supposed to have a 
chance of making her fortune, of becoming a made woman. 
Compare Winter's Tale, UL 8. 124: "You're a tnade old 
man." 

207. Line 61: midsummer madness. — Steevens citea 
from Ray's Proverbs: "'Tis midsummer moan with you," 
i.e. you are mad; and Halliwell refers to Poor Richard'* 
Almanack: "Some people about midsummer moon are 
affected in their brain." 

206. Lines 67-70.— "Good Maria, let this fellow be 
look'd to" refers to Malvolio; the latter part of the 
speech to Viola. "I would not have him miscarry" ia 
explained by the Old-Spelling edd. " Aim O'^iola) miscarry, 
Ac. through Toby's violence." Malvolio understands it 
all as applying to him, and is mightily gratified. 

209. Line 78: tang with.—¥. 1 has langer with. Some 
editors omit with in order to make the phrase precisely 
uniform with the first version of it; but these little varia- 
tions are very natural. 

210. Line 82: but it is JovE's doing, and JoTX make me 
thank/ul. — Here, and in one or two other places, it is 
probable that Shakespeare wrote Ood's and God, and that 
in printing it was changed on account of the act of James 
I. against the stage use of the name of God. Halliwell 
reads Ood's and Ood in his edition. 

211. Line 86: no dram of a fcrtipfe.— Compare a similar 
pun in II. Henry IV. i. 2. 146: "but how I should be 
your patient to follow your prescriptions, the wise may 
make some dram of a scruple, or indeed a scruple itself." 

212. Line 114 : Carry his water to the wise temnan.— 
Compare II. Henry IV. i. 2. 2, and Macbeth, v. S. 51. See 
note 61 to the former play. Douce says, speaking of the 
present passage: " Here may be a direct allusion to one 
of the two old ladies of this description mentioned in the 
following passage from Heywood's play of The Wise 
Woman of Hogsdon, ii. 1: " You have heard of Mother 
Notingham, who for her time, was prettily well skill'd 
in casting of Waters; and after her, Mother Bombye*' 
(Works, ToL V. p. 292). 

213. Line 128: Ay, BiDDT, come with ni«.— Malone says 
that "Come, Bid, come, are words of endearment used 
by children to chickens." In Cornwall, and perhaps in 
other part* of the country, children will speak of or to a 
chicken as tieky-biddy. 

214. Line 129: to play at chirrt-pit.— This was a game 
in which cherry-stones were pitched into a small boiei 
Steevens cites Day, Isle of Gulls, 1606: " if she were here, 
I would have a bout at cobnut or cherry-pit." 

216. Line 180: collier.— The devil was called so for hl» 
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traditional attribute of blackneu: "Like will to like, 
quoth the I>evil to the Collier" (proverb cited by John- 
ion). Collier was a frequent and most obnozioui term of 
reproach in Shakespeare's time. See Romeo and Juliet, 
note 4. 

218. Line lU: a Jlnder qf mctdmen.—" Findert qf mad- 
men must have been those who acted under the writ ' De 
lunatico inquirendo;' in virtue whereof they found the 
man mod ' (RitsonX 

217. Line 156: More matter for a Mat xoRNlNa.— This 
is an allusion to the festive celebration of May-day, when 
It was customary to have the morris-dance, comic inter- 
ludes, Ac. The Clarendon Press editor quotes from Stow's 
Survey of London, 1603, p. 9: "I And also that in the 
moneth of May, the Citizens of London of all estates, 
lightly in euery Parish, or sometimes two or three par- 
ishes ioyning togithei^ had their seuerall mayings, and 
did fetch in Maypoles, with diuerse warlike shewes, with 
good Archers, Morice dauncers and other deuices for 
pastime all the day long, and towards the Euening they 
had stage playes, and Boneflers in the streetes." " Merry 
England " is getting too sober for that sort of thing now; 
but at least the children do not forget to keep up May- 
day. In Shakespeare's county it is customary for them 
to go round in the morning, carrying sticks wreathed and 
crowned with flowers, and singing a song or hymn about 
" the merry month of May " at all the doors where pennies 
are likely to be forthcoming. Compare Midsummer Night's 
Dream, note 20. 

218. Line 168: A good note, that; keeju you, &c.— This 
is the reading of the Old-Spelling Shakespeare. There is 
no special authority for the punctuation, but it seems to me 
vigorous, and I have adopted it The customary reading 
is A good note: that keept you. Ft. have simply a comma 
after note. 

219. Line 185: He may have mercy upon mine.— John- 
son would read thine, but as Mason remarks: " The pre- 
sent reading is more humorous than that suggested by 
Johnson. The man ou whose soul he hopes that God 
will have mercy, is the one that he supposes will fall in 
the combat: but Sir Andrew hopes to escape unhurt, and 
to have no present occasion for that blessing." Compare 
Henry V. ii. 3. 20-23: "Now I, to comfort him, bid him a* 
should not think of Ood; I hop'd there was no need to 
trouble himself with any such thoughts yet" 

220. Lines 215. 216: they will kiU one another hy the 
look, like eoekatrieee.—See II. Henry VI. note 185. 

221. Line 222: And LAID mine honour too unduiry ON 'T. 
—So Ff. Theobald's emendation of out is very frequently 
adopted by modem edd. Schmidt takes laid in the sense 
of Mtaked. Compare Hamlet, v. 2. 174: " he hath laid on 
twelve for nine." 

222. Line 227: GOES on my matter's ORISF.— This is 
Rowe's emendation. Ff. have greejet. Some editors read 
*'Qo on my master's grief »." 

223. Line 244: dismount thy tuck.— Cotgrave has 
" Verdun, m. The little Rapier, eaUed a Tueke." Boyer 
(French Dictionary) gives " Tuck, tubeL (or Rapier) Sttoe, 



tongue Epie." It is from estoe that the word came into 
English. The Clarendon Press editor very aptly remarks: 
" The hangers or straps by which the rapier was attached 
to the sword belt are called in the affected language of 
Osric the 'carriages' (Hamlet, v. 2. 158, &c.\ and Sir 
Toby's 'dismount' is in keeping with this phraseology" 
(P.149X 

224. Line 257 : duWd trith unhatoh'd rapier.— Some 
editors (after Pope) read unhacked. In either case the 
sense is the same, and, as Singer remarks, we have still 
the word hatch in the technical term eroee-hatehing used 
of engravings. Mr. P. A Daniel has four illustrations of 
the word unhatehed in his Notes and Conjectural Emenda- 
tions of certain Doubtful Passages in Shakespeare's Plays, 
1870. One of these illustrations is quite pat: 

Unharden'd with relentless thoughts; nnhatch'd 
With blood and bloody practice. 

—Fletcher, Knight of Malta, ir. 5. 

Another illustration (from Fletcher's Tragedy of Valen- 
tinian, ii. S) refers to "swords, hatcKd with the blood of 
many nations." 

225. lAxie^SA:onearpetconnderation=9icarpet-knighU 
There is a long quotation in the Variorum Ed. (vol zi. 
pp. 458, 459) concerning carpet- Icnights from Francia 
Markham's Booke of Honour, 1625. " Carpet knight*" are 
explained as being "men who are by the prince's grace 
and favour made knights at home and in the time of 
peace by the imposition or laying on of the king's sword." 
The word came to have a sense worse than that of mere 
idleness and alwence from active service. Cotgrave gives 
"Mignon de couchette: A Carpet- Knight, one that euer 
lovee to be in womens ehamberit." Compare the expression 
carpet-mongers, in Much Ado, v. 2. 31, and see note S74 
thereon. 

226. Line 262: Hob nob is his word.— Th\B is said to be 
a corruption of hab or nab, have or have not, hit or miss. 
Malone cites Holinshed's History of Ireland: " The Citi- 
zens in their rage . . . shot habbe or nabbe at randon." 
Coles (Latin Dictionary) has " Hab-nab, temeri, sine eon^ 
sUio," and Cotgrave renders " Conjecturalement Con- 
iecturaUy, by ghesse, or conieeture, habnab, hittie-missie.'' 

227. Line 268: ^utrJIr.— Compare All's WeU, ill. 2. 51: 

I 've felt so many futrks of Joy and grief; 

and Pericles, iv. 6. 8: "she has me her^utrftf, her rea^ 
sons." 

228. Line 275: meddle you mii«(.— Malone comparea 
the common phrase, " 1 11 not make nor medMe with it" 
Schmidt explains meddle as "have to do." 

229. Line 296: / am one that had rather go with em 
priest than sir knight— Sir {the English equivalent of the 
Latin dominus) was a title customarily given to the clei^Qr 
as well as to those of the rank of knights. Compare **Sir 
Topas the curate," iv. 2. 2 below. See Richard III. note 
845. 

280. Line 900: Re-enter Sir Tofry.— Dyce begins a new 
scene (5) with this entry. I give his remarks, acknow- 
ledging their justice, but not making any change in the 
text because of the practical inconvenience of doing so. 
"Higher up in the same page. Sir Toby, before going ont^ 
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has desired Fabian to 'stay by this gentleman' (Viola) tUl 
his return from talking with Sir Andrew: a little while 
after, Fabian says to Viola, ' Will you vfalk Unoardt him' 
(Sir Andrew)? and accordingly makei hit exit tcith her. 
Sir Toby now enters accompanied by Sir Andrew; and 
though the F. does not mark a new scene, it is certain 
that, previous to the entrance of the two knights, the 
audience of Shakespeare's days (who had no painted mov- 
able scenery before their eyes) were to suppose a change 
of scene. Presently Antonio enters, draws his sword in 
defence of Viola (whom he mistakes for Sebastian), and 
is arrested by the Officers: and from the speech of the 
First Officer in v. 1. 67, 68, we learn distinctly where his 
arrest took place: 

Here im /ke streetx, desperate of shame and state, 
I a private brabble did we apprehend him. 

Sir Andrew, then, was waiting for the pretended page 'at 
the corner of the orchard' (ill 4. 194), 'at the orchard- 
end (ili. 4. 244), that is, in the street at the extremity of 
Olivia s orchard or garden; there Sir Toby had Joined him; 
and thither Fabian and Viola walk. 

[In the acting-edition of this play, as prepared for the 
Lyceum Theatre, scene 4 of act iv. commences here, the 
place being The Orchard End. There can be no doubt 
that a change of scene is necessary here.— F. A. M.j 

281. Line 902:Jirago.—A corruption St virago; "the ex- 
pression," says Schmidt, " is used at random by Sir Toby 
to frighten Sir Andrew, who ' has not bestowed his time 
in the tongues.'" 

232. Line 303: etuck.^Stuck or etock is the same thing 
as stoecado or ttoeeata, a thrust in fencing. Compare 
Hamlet, iv. 7. 162: "your venom'd stuck;" Marston. 
Antonio s Revenge, 1602: " I would pass on him with a 
mortal itock." 

233. Line 322: He it as horribly oomceitkd of him.— 
" That is, he has as horrid an idea or conception of him ' 
(Malone). To conceit is used three times in Shakespeare 
in the sense, "to form an idea (Julius Ckult, L 3 162; 
ilL 1. 192; Othello, iii. 3. 149X 

284. Line 326: for's oath SAKI.— Compare "for con- 
science sake. The change made, after Capell, by some 
modem edd. (oath's sake), is quite needless. 

286. Line 349: undertaker.— The Old-Spelling edd. cite 
Cotgrave: " Entrepreneur. An . . . undertaker; also a 
Broker. Pettifogger or intermedler in other mens contro- 
uersies. ' 

236. Line 389: Than lying, vainness, babbling, drunken- 
ness.— Ft. have Then lying, vainnssse, babling drunken- 
nesse. Editors are almost equally divided as to whether 
this line should be read as in the text or connecting lying 
vainness and babbling drunkenness. 

237 Line 404: empty trunks o'erJlourish'd.—An allusion 
to the ornamental chests, richly decorated with carving 
and scroll work, which in Shakespeare's time were part 
of the furniture of handsome houses. 

238. Line 412: couplet.— ThiB word, meaning "couple," is 
used by Shakespeare only here an|| in Hamlet, v. L 809, 310: 
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patient as the female dove. 
When that her golden (cu/Ms are disclosed. 

ACT IV. Scene 1. 

[In the acting-edition this scene forms part of the pre- 
ceding one.— F. A. x.] 

239. Lines 14, 15: I am afraid this gretU lubber, the 
world, wiU prove a cockney.—*^ That is, affectation and 
foppery will overspread the world" (JohnsonX Douce 
would read, "this great lubberly tpord" (i.e. vent), and 
various far-fetehed explanations have been put forward 
by ingenious persons who are not content with a straight* 
forward meaning. Shakespeare has used the word cock- 
ney again in Lear, iL 4. 123, 124: " Ciy to it, nunde, as 
the cockney did to the eels when she put 'em i' the paste 
aUve." 

240. Line 19 : foolish Oreek.— Merry Greek was a sort of 

slang term for a jolly companion. Mathewe Merygreeke 

is the name of one of the characters In Bolster Bolster. 

Coles has "Pergnecor, ari., to revel, to play the marry 

QreekfOT boon companion." Compare Troilus and Creasida, 

i. 2. 118: "Then she's a mtrry Greek indeed;" and iv. 4. 

58: 

A woeful Cresstd 'mongst the mtrry Gneksl 

241. Line 24: after fOURTUN years' purchate; i.e. at a 
high rate, the current price in Shakespeare's time being 
twelve years' purchase. 

242. Line 28: Why, there 's for thee, atui there, and 
there /—So Ft Capell added, in order to make the line 
complete, a third and there. It does not seem certain, 
though it is probable enou^, that Shakespeare left the 
line imperfect, as in Ft, so I have not altered the text 

243 Line 43: you are well FLKSH'D.— Schmidt explains 
fleshed as "made fierce and eager for combat (as a dog 
fed with fiesh only), ' and compares Henry V. iiL 8. 11: 
** the flesh' d soldier, ' Ac See Day, He of Gulls, U. 2 (ed. 
Bullen, p. 88): '*he expecta your presence to see Vbm 
fleshing of a couple of Spartane hounds in the wasting 
blood of the spent Deare. ' 

244. Line 55: Budesby, be gone!—TtAB word is used 
again in Taming of the Shrew, iii. 2. 10 : "a mad-brain 
rude^ full of spleen." Nares gives no example except 
these two Shakespearian ones. 

246. Line 57: extent—'* I conjecture that, by a bold 
metephor, Sir Toby is said to make an ' extent ' (the writ 
so called) upon Viola's peace; depriving her of it wholly 
or in great measure. In Phillips's New World of Words, 
ed. Kersey, 1720, s.v. 'Extent,' it is said that in ' Common 
Law an Extent signifies 1. a Writ or Commission to the 
Sheriff for the valuing of Lands or Tenementa; 2. the 
Sheriff's Act upon that Writ; 3. the Estimate or Valuation 
of such Lands; which when done to the utmost Value, 
was said tobetothe full extent.* Shakspere was fond of 
legaUUes" (W. G. Stone). 

246. Line 62 : Beshrkw hit soul for iim.— See note 187 
to A Midsummer Night's Dream. 

247. Line 64: What relish is in thitt— "Row does this 
taste? What Judgment am I to make of it? " (Johnson). 
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ACT IV. Scene 2. 

248. Line 2: SIR ToPAS the eumCe.— See note 229 abore. 
The name of Sir Topoi is a litUe compliment to Chaucer; 
•ee Chaucer's tale of Sir Thopas in the Canterbury Tales. 

248. Line 7: I am fwt TALL enough to become the func- 
tion well.— The innocent word t<M has been a stumbling- 
block to some editors, whose ideas of the clerical profes- 
sion are not to be harmonized with taU. Farmer would 
read fat, and Tyrwhitt paU. Perhaps the Clown plays 
upon the double sense of the word tott, which is com- 
monly used as = bold, sturdy. 

260. Line 8 : itudent.—¥f. print ttudient, as in Merry 
Wives, lit 1. 88. The Clarendon Press editor thinks that 
perhaps the misspelling is intentional, common as it is to 
the Clown and to Justice Shallow. 

261. Line 15: the old hermit of Prague. — Douce says 
that by this is meant, "not the celebrated heresiarch, 
Jerome of Prague, but another of that name, bom like- 
wise at Prague, and called the Ktrmit of Camaldoli in 
Tuscany." 

252. Line 16: King Oorboduc.—kxi ancient British king, 
the hero of the first English tragedy, Gorboduc, or Ferrex 
and Porrex, written by Sackville and Norton, and repre- 
sented in 1562. 

263. Line 41: barricadoee.—Barrieado was the un 
naturalized form of this word in Shakespeare's time. It 
is used again in Winter's Tale, i. 2. 204, and as a verb in 
AU's Well, i. 1. 124. Cotgrave has " Barriquade: f. A 
barricade; a defence qf barrel*, timber, palee, Ac." 

254. Line 41: elear-etoriea—F. 1 has deere etoree; F. 2 
cleare stones. The reading in the text (Blakeway's con- 
jecture in Boswell) is the most generally accepted, and 
seems to me far the best. Clear-story or clerestory is the 
name given to the windows above the arches of the nave 
of a Gothic church. 

256. Lines 54, 55 : What is the opinion qf Pythagoras 
concerning vnldfowlt—Comptae Merchant of Venice, iv. 
1. 131 and As You Like It, iii. 2. 187, and see note 285 to 
the former play. 

266. Line 68: / am for ALL waters.— Malone inter- 
prets: " I can turn my hand to anything; I can assume 
any character I please; like a fish, I can swim equally 
well in all waters." He quotes Nash's Lenten StuCre,1509, 
" Not a slop of a rope halter they send forth to the Queenes 
ships, but hee is first broken to the Sea in the Herring mans 
Skiffe or Cockboate, where hauing learned to brooke all 
waters, and eate poor lohn out of swuttie platters, there 
is no ho with him but once hartned thus, he will needes 
be a man of warre, or a Tobacco taker, and weare a sUner 
whisUe." 

257. Line 78: "Hey, Robin," <fcc.— This song is print<Hl in 
Percy's Beliques (ed. 1794, vol i. p. 194). It begins: 

a Robyn 

JoUjr Robyn, 
Tell me how thy leroan doeth, 

And thou shalt knowe of myn. 
" My Udy is unkind perde." 

Alack! why is she sof 
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" She louech another better than me ; 
And yet she will say no." 

268. Line 92: Alas, sir, how fell you besides your FIVE 
WHS?— The/iw wits, we learn from Stephen Hawes' poem, 
the Graunde Araoure, ch. xxiv. (cited by Malone), were: 
"common wit, imagination, fantasy, estimation, and 
nxemoiy."— Besides was often used as a preposition. 
Compare Comedy of Errors, iiL 2. 78-81, where the phrase 
" besides myself or thyself" occurs three times. 

268. Line 99: They have here PROPERTIED tn«.— Com* 
pare King John, v. 2. 79-82 : 

I am too high'bom to he p r o p ertied. 

To be a secondary at control. 

Or useful servinnr-man, and instrument. 

To any sorereii^ state throughout the world." 

200. Line 104: endeavour fAyie(/l— Halliwell cites Lati- 
mer, Sermons: "The devil, with no less diligence, endea- 
voureth himself to let and stop our prayers;" and Holin- 
shed. Chronicles: "He endevored himself to answer the 
expectation of his people, which hoped for great wealth 
to ensue by his noble and prudent govemaunce." 

261. Line 134: Like to the old Vice.— The Vice was 
the clown of the old moralities. "He was grotesquely 
dressed in a cap with ass's ears, a long coat, and a dagger 
of lath. One of his chief employments was to make sport 
with the devil, leaping on his back and belabouring him 
with his dagger till hu made him roar. The devil, how- 
ever, always carried him off in the end " (Singer). Com- 
pare Henry V. iv. 4. 74-77: " Bardolph and Nym had ten 
times more valour than this roaring devil i' the old play, 
that every one may pare his nails with a wooden dagger." 
See note 305 to Eichard III. 

262. Line 141 : goodman devil.— F. 1 has good man diueU; 
F 2 good man DiveU; F. 8 and F. 4 good man Devil. Rowe 
suggested goodman drivel, and so many modem edd. read. 

ACrr IV. Scene 3. 

[In the acting-edition this scene is the first scene of 
act v.— F. A M.1 

268. Line 6: credit— According to some this means 
merely "current belief,' according to others, "oral in- 
telligence." Singer quotes from a letter of Elizabeth to 
Sir Nicholas Throckmorton among the Conway Papers: 
"This beror came from you with great spede. . . . We 
haue heard his credit & tynd your carefulness and dili- 
gence very great ' 

264. Line 12: diieourM.— Singer quotes ftom Granville: 
"The act of the mind which connects propositions, and 
deduceth conclusions from them, the schools call dii- 
oouru, and we shall not miscall it if we name it reaton." 
Compare Hamlet, 1. 2. 150: " a beast, that wants ditoourte 
of reason." 

266. Lines 20,21: 

there's something in 't 

That it DECBIVABLE. 

Deeeivdble is again used in the sense of deceptive in 
BichardU. 118.84,85: 

Show me thy humble heart, and not thy knee. 

Whose duty is ^fctivmhie and (ake. 
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266. Line 24: chantry.— A prirate chapel endowed with 
revenues for priests to chant masses for the souls of their 
donors. 

267. Line 28: Plight me, 4(c.— Douce has shown that 
this was not a marriage, but a betrothal, formerly known 
as etpouioUf a term which has come to be applied to the 
marriage ceremony. 

268. Line 27: jeaUnu.—ThiM is spelt in F. 1 ietUioui. 
In Arden of Feversham the word is always a trisyllable, 
and in Q. 1 it is usually spelt " JTelious." 



). Line 28: May live at peace. He ihall conceal it— 
Hanmer reads " henceforth lire," to All up the missing 
foot in the metre. The interpolation does not commend 
itself to my mind. 

270. Line 29: Whiles you are vfiUing it ehall eome to 
note.— While is used again in the sense of "until" in Mac- 
beth, iii. 1. 44. Schmidt compares Euphues' Oolden 
Legacy (ed. Collier), p. 47: "and stood there while the 
next morning;" p. 89: "to pass away the night vfhile 

bedUme." 

ACT V. Scene 1. 

271. Line 23: conelueiont to be cu kistet, if your four 
negatives make your two aJlrmativet.—Ftamer cites Lust's 
Dominion, L 1: 

Queen. Come. let 's kiss. 

Moar. Away, away. 

Queen. No, no, says, ay; and twice away, says stay. 

— Hazlitt's Dodsley. vol sir. p. 98. 

272. Line SO: j^ac«.— Compare Rape of Lucrece, 712: 
"Desire doth fight with Qrace" [«.«. virtue]. 

273. Line 39: Primo, skcundo, tkrtio, ie a good play. 
—See Scot, Discoverie of Witchcraft, p. 198 : "I omit to 
speake anie thing of the lots comprised in verses, concern- 
ing the lucke ensuing, either of Virgil, Homer, or anie 
other, wherein fortune is gathered by the sudden turning 
unto them : because it is a childish and ridiculous toie, 
and like unto children's plaie at Primus sectindiu, or the 
game called The philosopher's table." On this Dr. 
Nicholson remarks (p. 549 of his reprint) : " This goes far 
to show— proves, I think— that the Clown's 'Primo, 
secundo, tertio is a good play' (Twelfth Night, v. 1), a 
passage on which no commentator known to me has 
touched, thinking it merely a Jocular remark, is, in fact, 
taken from a well-known play or game. What the game 
was is unknown to me, but children still use various 
numerals, provincial or otherwise, mingled with rhyme, 
to settle anything, as, for instance, who shall hide in the 
game of hide and seek." 

274. Line 43: the bells of SAINT Bbnnet.— This church, 
according to Halliwell, was St. Bennet's, Paul's Wharf, 
London, destroyed in the great fire of 1606. 

276. Line 46: at this throw.— The allusion is, of course, 
to a throw at dice. Some, however, would take throw to 
be from Anglo-Saxon thrah, thrag,**^ half space of time/' 
" a truce. ' Compare Chaucer, The Man of Lawes Tale, 

6373: 

Now let us stint of Custance but a throw. 

276. Lines 57, 58: 

A BAWBLINO vessel teas he captain of. 
For shallow draught and bulk UNPRIZABLE. 
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Baufbling is used here for insignificant, as bauble in Troilns 

and Cressida, L 8. 34-37: 

the sea being smooth. 
How many shallow baubie boats dare sail 
Upon her patient breast, making their way 
With those of nobler bulk 1 

Unpritdhle is used for invaluable, not, as some have taken 
it, " what is without value." Boyer (French Dictionary) 
has " Unprisable, Adj. (or unvaluable) inestimable, qu'on 
ne peut assez estimer; "Coles renders the word by ines- 
timdbilis; and Cotgrave gives " Impreciable . . . vnpris- 
aMe, vnualuable [Le. invaluable]." 

277. Line 68: In private brabbls did we apprehend 
/iim.— Compare Titus Andronicus, IL 1. 62: 

This petty broM/e will undo us alL 

The word occurs four times in Merry Wives as prahbleSt 
the Welsh mispronunciation of Evans and Fluellen. 
Boyer (French Dictionary) has " Brabble, S. Dispute, 
quereUe, Debat, Chafnaillis." 

278. Line 74: d^ar.— Heart-felt, touching the heart, used 
of disagreeable as well as agreeable affections (SchmidtX 
Compare Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 874: 

Deafd with the clamours of their own dtur groans; 

and see note 228 on that passage, and Richard II. note 78. 

279. Line 82: wreek.^TL, here as always, spell wradce. 

28a Lines 85-87: 

for his sake 

Did I expose myself^ pure for his love. 

Into the danger of this adverse town. 

Compare Henry V. L 2. 102: 

Look back into your mighty ancestors; 

and AU's Well, L 3. 259, 260: 

1 11 suy at home. 
And pray God's blessing into thy attempt. 

281. Line 97: three months.— Compare i. 4. 3: "he hath 
known you but three days." Shakespeare seems to have 
overlooked the contradiction: the three days were neces- 
sary for stage-purposes, the three months would be nearer 
the probabilities of things. 

282. Line 117: My sotU the faithfulTtt offerings HATH 
breath* d out— Hath is Capell's emendation; Ff. print 
have, which may have been written by Shakespeare. 
Similar instances are not uncommon of a plural verb be- 
ing used by attraction from a substantive in the plural 
Immediately before it. 

283. Line 121: Like to the Egyptian thief at point 0/ 
death.— " Theobald pointed out that Shakespeare here 
refers to the story of Theagenes and Chariclea in the 
Ethiopica of Heliodorus. The hero and heroine were 
carried off by Thyamis, an Egyptian pirate, w^ho fell in 
love with Chariclea, and being pursued by his enemies, 
shut her up in a cave with his treasure. When escape 
seemed impossible, he was determined that she should 
not survive him, and going to the cave, thrust her through. 
as he thought, with his sword. ' If y* barbarous people,' 
says the Greek novelist, 'be once in despaire of their 
owne safetie, they haue a custome to kill all those by 
whome they set much, and whose companie they desire 
after death (foL 20, ed. 1587). There was an English 
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translation of Heliodonu by Thomaa Underdowne, which 
was licensed to Francis Coldocke in 156&-9, and of which 
a copy, without date, is in the Bodleian Library. Another 
edition appeared in 1587, and Shakespeare may very well 
have read it, as it was a popular book" (Clarendon Press 
ed. p. 104). 

284. Line 129: Under dearly.— ^hmidt explains the 
verb to tender, as " to r^^ard or treat with kindness: to 
like; to hold dear; to take care of." Compare Comedy of 
Errors, v. 132: " so much we tender him." 

285. Lines 140, 150: 

Alas, it is the baseness of thy fear 

That makes thee stranolb tht propbistt. 

Strangle thy propriety is a somewhat forced expression 
for " d iaown what thou really art " Compare Henry VIII. 
V. 1. 157, 158: 

He has stra$tgltd 
His lai^^uage in his tears. 

And for propriety, in the sense here used, compare 
OtheUo, li. 3. 175, 176: 

Silence that dreadful bell ; it friKhts the isle 
From htt profruty. 

286. Line 159: A contra^ OF eternal bond qf 2ove.— So 
Ff. and most editors. Dyce (following a conjecture of 
Malone) reads and. 

287. Line 160: Confirm' d by mutu€U joinder qf your 

hands.— Joinder occurs nowhere else in Shakespeare, but 

rejoindure is used in Troilus and Cressida, iv. 4. 87, 88: 

rudely beguiles our lips 
Of all rejoin Jm re. 

288. Line 162: interehangement qf your rings. — Douce 
(Illustrations of Shakspeare, 1839, pp. 67-72) held that 
the ceremony which the priest describes was a betrothal, 
not a marriage (compare what Olivia says in iv. 8. 28-81). 
In the note which Douce has written on this subject he 
does not quote any real authority for the interchange of 
rings between the parties. lie says (pp. 67, 68): "The 
form of betrothing at church in this country has not 
been handed down to us in any of its ancient ecclesias- 
tical service books; but it is to be remembered that 
Shakspeare is here making use of foreign materials, and 
the ceremony is preserved in a few of the French and 
Italian rituals."— [Douce's long note on this passage is, in 
the main, correct; but a great deal of confusion appears 
to exist in the minds of many persons as to the exact 
nature of the Betrothal, or Espousal, as it is called in the 
Catholic Church, and of the relations which it bears to 
the ceremony of marriage. As has been stated in Much 
Ado, note 259, many of the ceremonies observed in the 
Service of Matrimony, as it now exists in the Roman 
Catholic Church, belonged originally to the Betrothal; 
and what Douce does not clearly state in his note is that 
the CJhurch of Rome has always, from the earliest times, 
held the Betrothal or Espousal of two persons to be as 
binding as marriage itself. Such a solemn contract, as 
that descril>cd in the text, entered into between two 
adults, whether in the presence of a priest or not, and 
whether conflrme<l by the interchange of rings or not, 
would be held binding— provided there were no impedi- 
ment to the marriage of the two persons — till such an 



engagement had been dissolved by mutual consent Co- 
habitation could not lawfully take place without the 
sacrament of Matrimony; but neither would be tree to 
contract any other marriage as long as such Betrothal or 
Espousal remained in force. There is at present, as far 
as I can find out, no extant ritual in the Church of Rome 
for the ceremony of Espousal. In the Greek Church the 
ceremony of Espousal always precedes that of marriage, 
and in this ceremony "two rings, one of gold and another 
of silver, are placed on the altar and given by the priest 
to bridegroom and bride respectively " (Addis and Arnold's 
Catholic Dictionary, sub voce Marriage). The giving of 
" the ring, or anntUus pronubus, was used to plight troth 
before Christian time by the Romans" (utsupray The 
Joining of hands accompanied by a kiss is alluded to by 
Tertullian (De Virg. Veland. 11). Another ceremony, not 
mentioned here, but still obnerved In the Order of Matri- 
mony in the Church of Rome, is the giving to the bride 
by the bridegroom of a gold and a silver coin; and this 
ceremony, curiously enough, is also of ante-Christian ori- 
gin; it having existed among the Franks as well as among 
the Jews. The ceremony of placing the ring on the fourth 
finger of the left hand of the bride is retained in the 
order of Matrimony both by the Church of Rome and by 
the Church of England.— F. A. M.] 



). Line 168: When time hath sow'd a grizzle on thy 
CASK.— Malone cites Cary, Present State of England, 
1626: "Queen Elizabeth asked a knight, named Young, 
how he liked a company of brave ladies? He answered, 
as I like my silver-haired conies at home: the eases are 
far better than the bodies." The Clarendon Press editor 
(p. 166) quotes Chapman, Bussy d'Ambois: "And why 
not? as well as the Asse, stalking in the Lion's ease, beare 
himselfe like a Lion, braying all the huger beasts out of 
the Forrest?" (Works, ii. 19). 

290. Line 176: Send one.— So F. 1; F. 8 and one. Dyce 
combines both readings, and prints and send one. 

291. Line 198: othergates; i.e. otherwise. The word is 
still used, provincially, in the North. Narei quotes 
Hndibras, part I. canto iii. line 42: 

When Hodibras, about to enter 
UpoQ an othergates adventure. 

In Walker's Dictionary (ed. 1887) the word is given, but 
marked " obsolete." 

892. Line 206: a patty measures patin.— F.l jxinyn, 
F. 2 pauin. Halliwell says that the passy mseuures pavin 
is described in an early MS. list of dances [printed in the 
Old Shakespeare Soc's Papers, voL L p. 24] as "The pass- 
ing measure Pavyon,—2 singles A a double forward, A 2 
singles syde. — Reprynce back." Passy measure is a cor- 
ruption of the Italian passamexzo (" a passa-measure in 
dancing, a cinque pace," Florio, 1606); "a slow dance, 
differing little from the action of walking" (Sir John 
HawUnsX Sir John derives pavin (or pavan) from pa oo, 
a peacock; it was a grave Spimish danoe, nuuiy allusions 
to which (e.g. "a doleful pavin," Davenant) are given in 
the Variorum Ed. There is a curious allusion to the 
dance and its Spimish origin in Dekker's Old Fortunatus, 
iii. 1, where the Spanish lord Insultado says, "Oyerer la 
a pavan espaliola; sea vuestra musica y gravidad, y ma- 
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jetud"— i.c. "Yoa shall hear the Spaniih pavan; let 
your muBlc be grave and majettic." After Insnltado has 
danced, Agripyne says: "The Spaniard's dance is as his 
deeds are, full of pride." The meaning of the phrase in 
the text is, according to Malone, "that the surgeon is a 
rogue, and a grave $oUmn eoxecmb." A metaphor derired 
from dances comes very characteristically from Sir Toby. 

293. Line 212: WiU you helpt Ac— Ff. have WiU you 
helpe an Aue-head, atui a eoxcombe, is a }n\a\u: a thin- 
fac'd knaue, a guilt The pointing in the text is Malone's, 
which is generally accepted. Steevens follows the reading 
of the F., understanding these reproaches to be addressed 
to Sir Andrew. 

294. Line 224: perspective,— " A glass cut in such a 
manner as to produce an optical delusion" (Schmidt). 
Compare Richard II. ii. 2. lS-20 (and see note 150 on the 
passage): 

IJkc //rs/fcrtvet, which r^htljr g*^d upon 
Show tuAhing but confusioo.^y'd awry 
IMstininiuh fonn. 

Toilet quotes from Humane Industry, 1661, pp. 66, 67: "It 
is a pretty art that in a pleateil paper and table furrowed 
or indented, men make one picture to represent several 
faces — that being viewed from one place or standing, did 
show the head of a Spaniard, and from another, the head 
of an ass. ... A picture of a chancellor of France 
presented to the common beholder a multitude of little 
faces; but if one did look on it through a perspective^ 
there appeared only the single pourtraicture of the chan- 
cellor himself." 

295. Lines 25S-260: 

Do not embrace me till each circumstance 
Of place f time, fortune, do cohere and JUMP 
That I am Viola. 

Compare Taming of the Shrew, i. 1. 195: 

Both our inventions meet mndjum/ in one. 

Jump is sometimes used Joined to with (as in Merchant of 
Venice, ii. 0. 32), and sometimes as an adverb (as in Ham* 
let, i. 1. 05), meaning always " to agree precisely with, to 
be juMt so and so." Coles, in his Latin Dictionary, renders 
" To Jump with " by cum altero sentire. 

296. Line 262: Where lie my MAIDEN WXBD6.— Theobald 
changed maiden to maid's, and preserved in the next line 
to preferred. Both readings are followed by Dyce. For 
weeds in the sense of garments, compare Lucrece, 196: 
" love's modest snow-white weed." Milton in his trans- 
lation of the fifth ode of the first book of Horace renders 
uvida vestimenta, " dank and dropping toeeds." 

297. Line 267: But nature to her BIAS drew in that— 
A metaphor taken from the game of bowls. Compare 
Taming of Shrew, iv. 5. 24, 25: 

thus the bowl should run. 
And not unluckily a^^ainst the Mas. 

296. Line 272 : the glass.— The glass perhaps refers to 
the jterspectioe, line 224 above. 

299. Line 288: extracting. — Bo F. 1; F.2 exacting. 
Schmidt explains extracting as " drawing other thoughts 
from my mind." The metaphor in the word is very for- 
cible, and there is no reason in the world why it should 
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be toned down to the F. 2 exacting or Hanmer's dittrmet- 
ing. 

300. Line 290: Be-enter CUnm, d:c.— This entry oocurs 
in Ff. and most editors after line 287. The Old-SpelUng 
edd. make the transposition which I follow in the text 
It seems to me very desirable. 

801. Line 2KL: tU the stave's end. — Halliwell quotes 
Withals, Dictionary: "To hold off, keepe aloofe, as they 
say» tU the staves ende." 

902. Line 306: therefore PERPEND, my princess, and gits 
ear.— See note to Hamlet, Ii. 2. 106. 

303. Line 313: your drunken oorsiN. — Cousin was used 
for any kinsman (see Eichard III. note 242); Sowe's 
emendation of uneU is therefore unnecessary as well as 
unjustified. 

304. Line 386: the alliance ON 'T.— Dyce reads on *s, and 
Heath conjectured an't so please you. But compare 
n. Henry IV. lit 2. 270: "grow till you come unto it." 

306. Line 351: ^edr.— Used by Shakespeare only in ooe 
other passage, viz. in Cymbeline, v. 4. 67, 68: 

And to become the gitcJk and sconi 
O' th' other's Tillany. 

306. Line 370: against.— 8o Ff. I am tempted to adopt 
Tyrwhitt's conjecture in, which would simplify both 
metre and sense. But there is a meaning in against Mr. 
Stone writes: "The emendation 'in' gives a much clearer 
sense, and ' against ' may have been, as yon suggest, caught 
from line 368. The metre does not seem to me to be 
affected by the reading 'against.' If this reading is to 
stand, we must suppose an ellipsis of 'to be' before 
'against; and may compare As You Like It, iiL 2. 297, 
298: 'I will chide no breather in the world but myself, 
against whom I know most faults.' " 

307. Lines 870-372: 

Maria writ 

The letter at Sir Toby's great importance; 
In recompense wherecfhe hath married her. 

Importance, meaning "importunity," is used again in 
King John, ii. L 7: 

At our imforiance hither is he come. 

Daniel seems to have found it singular that Fabian 
should here say that Maria writ "the letter at" Sir Toby's 
"great importance," when it originated entirely with her. 
But he evidently says it to shield her. Sir Toby, Olivia's 
kinsman, could bear the blame of the mischief better 
than a mere serving-maid, who might get her dismissal 
for it Not that this would have mattered if it is true 
that Sir Toby married her. But is this true, or is it 
another of Fabian's fibs? Daniel, in his "time-analysis" 
of the play, asks: " When could Sir Toby have found time 
for the marriage ceremony on this morning, which has 
been so fully occupied by the plots on Malvolio and Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek? It could not have been since he last 
left the stage, for he was then drunk and wounded, and 
sent off to bed to have his hurts looked to." Were it not 
for Sir Toby's remark in ii. 5. 200, " I could marry this 
wench for this device," I should quite suppose the 
marriage to have been a mere fiction; nor is it veiy 
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